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REVIEW OF NEW PUBmci-tlONS. 

Art. I. — The Religious Necessity of the Reformation asserted, ^and the 
Extent to which it was carried in the Church of EnglaAh Vindicated, 
in Eight Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford, in the 
year 1828, at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, 
M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By Thomas Horne, B.D. Rector of 
St. Katharine Coleman, and formerly Student of Christ Church. 
Oxford, Parker ; and London, Rivinf^tons. 1828^^ pp. xvi. 310. 
8vo. Price 8j. ^ 

There can be no greater evil, abstract^ly considered, nor a greater 
stigma, than that of heresy. Yet byiieresies, that have called forth 
all the armoury of Christian. defence, and put into play the opposing 
weight of refutation, religion has been proved secure, and firmly 
founded. The fiery trials which it has gone through would have 
consumed a baser fabric ; but they have only satisfied us, that it is 
imperishable,' and that it sprang from God, whose ways “ are not as 
our ways, but are past finding outJ^ Doubtless a time of peace is the 
fitting season for the growth of Christian graced : but that time has 
never yet come, in the full acceptation of the w'ord. The Church is 
still a “ Church militant.” Never has it been fr«:e from enemies ; very 
early did they assail it ; and even in the days of the Apostles did they 
bring in “ damnable heresies and afterwards thoir stratagems were 
still more diligently employed in fabricating errors, of which history 
retains little more than their names. Judaizing teachers and un- 
learned Gentiles ; the yiedms of enthusiasm; and worshippers of 
worldly notoriety, alternately attacked the growing^eatness^ of me 
jnfant Church ; affording to believers warnings for e5tai?}ple, and trials 
of their constancy. Nor is it likely they will ever cease to distract or 
to annoy: for ^'offences must come” whilst the state of probation shall 
endure. But if Christianity be corrupted ; if its fountain be tainted, 
and its salt have lost its savour,” then will its object be in danger of 
a failure, and its benefit be destroyed, unless some counteracting 
influence operate to re-Histate it in its purity and power. When, 
therefore, true piety had well nigh departed, and heathenish super- 
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stltitos had tahen thft place of holiness ; « when bodily austerities 
usurped the domiiion of spiritual influence ; and when the word of 
God had given place to legends of human fabrication ; “ it is evident 
that a crisis ha^ arrived, which required the exertion of an extra- 
ordinary force* to burst the spell of delusion, and to renovate the faith, 
that it might not became utterly extinct, and the gates of hell f nally 
prevail against the Church .^' . 

Such was the state of things under the power of the Roman pontiffs. 
A few good men, doubtless, there were ; but what could they do in 
the darkness and cqf fusid^ of such a moral and religious degradation ? 
Yet they kindled the spark which after-ages fanned into a purifying 
and devouring flame — a flame which yet burns brightly, and which 
will not b^TSnally extinct, till it has wrought its destiny. Such was 
the reformation of the western Churches, the benefits of which are 
rarely known, and seldom comprehended? Errors certainly there 
were in its founders and defenders, (for who is faultless ?) and 
differences they had, whidh have remained as barriers of separation to 
those who othl^ise agree and are united in one bond of union and 
fraternity. Stil^ in defending their common abjuration of absurdity, 
they are continually required to combat for the truth, and to refute 
the stigma with which paparwj-ath would brand them. Such is the 
position of our own established Church, which has asserted inde- 
pendence without compromise ; neither retaining error, rejecting 
reasonable dogmas, nor embracing temporary novelties. Now it is 
of lasting importance to us to be persuaded of these things ; to know 
whether we have been guilty of schism in departing from the errors, 
or are partakers of the corruptions in retaining the primitive discipline 
of the Romish Church. It is of consequence to know, that we did 
not separate from Rome, till religioiywas in jeopardy through her 
delusions ; and that possess none of her corruptions, in retaining 
the usages which she receivecT*before her fall from purity. To show 
this, and to prove^that the Reformation was both necessary and im- 
perative ; and that it was conducted on sound principles ; and that it 
ceased at a point, to w^hich our disynited Protestant brethren will one 
d^ return, was the object of Mr. Horne in entering on the subjects 
dfleussed in th^rolurae before us. 

It ever be^ the policy of Rome to keep the main question in 
obscurity ; whether arising from want of honesty or from bigotry, 
blame is equally deserved. The candid inquirer, however, only wishes 
to know rvhich is the true Church ? To blink this question, the Ro- 
manists accuse th^ Reformers of being men of fallible judgments and 
bad passions. Such has ever been one of the scandals and sufferings 
of the cross — this did their enemies to Christ and his apostles. But 
God's grace has been sufficient for all, notwithstanding human defects, 
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and human failings. alone sus^ined them in the fiery triuTii|)hs * 

of persepution. If they did occasionally betray the^weakness of their 
nature, what then ? — the blame for such weakness only recoils on the 
heads of the accusers. Had God not been with the Reformers, could 
their doctrines have stood the test ? would their names ai^d their works 
have remained in spite of it ? But personal initjuity is no argument 
agj^inst divine truth. Who were more sinful than the powers of Rome 
in the days of Luther ? Who was less religious, for “ a defender of 
the faith f than our own reforming Henry VIII ? That argument avails 
neither party : and it would never be emplojped, if the Papists would 
keep silence on it — for it injures them, at any rate, more than our- 
selves. The separation from Rome rests not its defence there* If 
she had maintained God's word in its purity; if she hsal kept and 
preached the doctrines of Christ, unraixed with the traditions of 
men, we ought not to have dissented : — if, on the other hand, she had 
corrupted the truth of Scripture, it was sinful, knowingly to continue 
enlisted in her cause, and to fight under her banner. This is the 
whole strength, the whole scope of the inquiry. o 

What, if the Reformers were not free from irffirnfty ? Their re- 
ligion was not a new one ; it required no miracles to support it, no 
divine agency beyond the usual help of ^raCe— the usual blessings shed 
on zeal, sincerity, and firmness. Their Church was not a new one— it 
was the pristine Church purified from human defilement : and the 
proof of their qualifications is the result of their labours. We build not 
our faith on them^ but on Christ : their motives make nothing for, or 
against it. They did their work like men, and died the deaths of 
martyrs. Rather let us bless God that he enabled them so to do, and 
so to die, than insult their memories by a doub^ of their sincerity ! 
Thus we dispose of one argument against the Reformation. Another 
remains — the discrepancies between the local brggfiches of the reformed 
Church. 

They tell us that Protestants never agree ; that Romanists never 
differ. What a wealc objection! Let them have !hcir unity! — it is 
their reproach^ not their praise : for their unity is a uniformity of 
ignorance, a universal prostration of reason, not to the will of God, but 
to the will or wickedne^s^rVeakness of a self-elected over GofT^s 

heritage*' — a fallible infallibility-claiming Pope. Prot?«rtants may, per- 
haps, have abused the right of free judgment : but whdt man has not 
abused some one of God’s gifts? Yet His purposes are not to be 
defeated by human perverseness ; and foj the abuse, as well as use, 
of all mercies men must give account. Not yet art we in a state of 
perfect wisdom. Such errors are not dangerous : rather say, bene- 
ficial. Ignorant were Papirts before the Reformation ; ignorant are 
they still; ignorant ever will they be; their, light is darkness ; their 
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^ sumis constantly eclipsed ; their heavens eternally veiled by a thunder 
cloud. Papists m^st believe in the Pope^ or deny their Redeemer : there 
is no alternative, Wherfifore the Reformation must have been useful : 
and is not our own Church a proof? The Romanists have not come 
against her openly : they know her security, and fear. It is true that 
they have brought many charges against her. It is true that they 
have raked up all tfie abuses they can find ; have directed against us 
weapons borrowed froy the inconsistencies of Arians^ Socinians^ and 
Unitarians; — have actually dared to brand us with the stamp of Mani- 
chcean heresy. This is but a mist thrown about us to shut us from 
the light, in order' to make us yield to their abominable anathema. 
Yet damning us as they do, they are forced to acknowledge that we 
do not return evil for evil, and that we do not exercise that want of 
charity in reply, which their condemnation of us proves. Never let 
us follow such an example ! o 

There is, however, another objection raised, r^hich, if valid, would 
effectually destroy the practicability of any reform whatever. The 
Gospel teache^ us to forsake all earthly benefits for the sake of truth ; 
and that we cahhot^ove Christ, if we do not. Tlie Jews were blinded 
by secular prejudices ; and so may we be : but neither worldly benefit, 
nor enthusiastic presumption, must sway us ; human passions must not 
operate in spiritual things. To effect his object, Christ must Zead, 
not follow. Party views are not a proper ground for quitting a com- 
munion : necessity and principle ought to be the only authorities for 
such a step. If these did not sway us, then we have been guilty of 
heresy in leaving the Romish church. How stands the case then ? 
The Papists themselves allow that abuses had crept in amongst them, 
and that Luther, though branded with obloquy, was so far justified. 
Even popes and councils allowed this at the time ; and Paul III. 
called the Council of Trent, in ordfer to reform abuses. But that 
council not only did not reform abuses, but actually prevented that 
reform, and strengthened the hands of the Pope. Yet do his ad- 
herents accuse tne Reformers of ambition and disobedience, and 
diabolical agency. To refuse allegiance to the tiara they conceive the 
most heinous possible crime. N8 claim is proved : still they assume 
i^ieir church all who differ, wro'oge and this is the true spirit 

of Ropianism.^vWe have the Scriptures, thank God ! and can refute 
it. To shield themselves the Papists talk of their good men, St. Ber- 
nard, St. Francis, and the rest of the saints. Now wh^e are the 
proofs of their reforming care ? — fn the foundation of^n;t monastic 
orders, the revivotl of old ones, and the establishmeni which 

cannot be obeyed without denying the authority of God^ antP Ms Gospel. 
Moreover, they were the most strenuous advocates of papal supremacy. 
They could not thus roform the Church, even if they would. The 
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Jansenists have shown, t][jat there can be no preform whilst Pa];^cy 
remains : its advocates know this, and avoid the conclusion by subtlety 
and quibbling. There are, and have been, ^any learned men in her 
communion ; but who of them ever allowed that the Church of Rome 
could possibly be in error ?• They must have renounc?d Jheir religion, 
if they did, whilst obeying the Pope. It is heresy to^suppose the 
Clpirch wrong: so that superstition and indifference are the chief 
bulwarks of Popery. It says— “ believe in or he damned!^* He 
who believes not in God’s Vicar on earth, the Bishop of Rome, must 
be excommunicated on earth, and sink into perdition hereafter! 
The Reformers could not allow this, therefore they separated them- 
selves. Rome might have conciliated, and would not: she rather 
loved persecution, and cast off her opponents for ever. Thus she was 
the cause of the Reformation. Let him who doubts compare papal 
profession and papal practice with Scripture ; and then let him turn 
to the Reformers, and hear what they were made to endure. Rome 
never was very wise in political matters ; therefore there must have 
been another cause besides jealousy ; and fearing total ruin, she weakly 
disclaimed conceding a portion of her errors. It is ^ell known how 
the ambassadors of Charles V. were treated at Trent : and how other 
atrocities were committed of 6(|ual arrogancy. We, therefore, con- 
clude, from these and other reasons, that the Reformation was 

NECESSARY. * 

The defenders of Rome state, as a bribe, that w6 do agree in many 
things, and therefore they would kindly receive us again if we would 
confess our errors I Does not this prove that we arc not heretics ? 
We do not charge them with falsifying, but with adding /o, God’s 
word superstitions, and absurdities, and blasphemies. In fact, Roman- 
ists have two laws— and Tradition, the latter supreme : 
Protestants profess one only, me former. Where Rome agrees with 
Scripture, we agree with her ; whero* she builds on tradition, we 
dissent, because she herself differs therein from Christ. We find 
our chfirges against her in her own theologians ;• and if we had not 
them to back us, we have her own iniquitous addition to the Apostles’ 
Creed, which* is alone sufficient to separate us for ever. If the Church 
of Rome had silently tefi^rmed her errors, men might have, justly, 
doubted our reasons : but, convicted by her own ]!^duth, she is con* 
demned^ we are acquitted. • 

“ Tfm^uthority of tradition^ is the great barrier between us and 
the Ronlm^ts, as it was between the Jews and our Saviour: the 
object aii^ the effects were the same then as now, ♦■the weakening the 
force of Scripture, the perversion of the laws^of the Almighty. When 
religion ventures beyond its *proper limits, it becomes superstition ; 
and, judged by this rule (and it is an appropriate one), the Church of 
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Rc^e must be consjdered superstitious. ^ The Pape's creeds before 
alluded to, bears on its front the mark of wickedness, and completely 
exonerates us from a c|)arge of slander. ‘‘Tradition*’ is certainly a 
difficult subject : but Mr. Horne has handled it discreetly, dividing 
it into three branches, divine, apostolical, and ecclesiastical. To the 
two former,^ as emanating from Christ and the Spirit of God, the 
Romanists attach a*^character equal in rank with that assigned to ^the 
Gospels. They call them — “ the unwritten word'' Our Church rejects 
this, without hesitation, as profane. Ecclesiastical traditions, though 
under another form, and a different value, the 34?th Article of our 
Church admits, “ if they^tend to edifying,^* The Romanists think the 
Scriptures not sufficient to salvation: but, judged as it may be, 
“ tradition” is indefensible, and utterly groundless. Our Church, in 
her 6th Article, rightly concludes Scripture to be sufficient : we 
need not go to the Fathers for arguments :ca nearer path will lead us 
to the truth. " 

The three Creeds, the Apostolic, the Nicene, and the Athanasian, 
contain points agreed on by both parties, all founded in Scripture 
authorities ; an\^ these were drawn up at different times, to guard 
against heresies as they arose. No doctrine of Christian faith is there 
omitted ; nor can we suppose anything left out necessary to the 
instruction of the times in whidli they were framed. Now tradition is 
not wanted to elucidate or to explain either of them : Scripture suffi- 
ciently explains them. It follows, therefore, that tradition is useless, 
as a defence of faith : the further employment of which is, to promote 
holiness of life, and to excite men to their duty. Now is not Scrip- 
ture sufficient for this also ? No Christian ever misunderstood the 
meaning, or the claims of the moral duties : and even infidels and 
heathens have admired their heauty : nay , A niinomians have never 
cavilled at, though they have rejected liiem. But even if they had, 
tradition would not have availed, for cavillers would not choose the 
one, whilst denying the other. These, however, are mere phantoms : 
all churches and all sects agree concerning the heads of moral duty ; 
and, thereby, prove Scripture sufficient ; for the Christian life is per- 
fect only in accordance with the Christian law. The “ necessity of 
tradition" is defended from Deut. iv. 10 ; 1 6oi:«i xi. 2 2 Thess. ii. 15 : 

but these and o^Sier like passages are not for, but against papal 
“ tradition that means, “ unwritten history but in the Scriptures, 
being classically employed, tradition means instruction previously 
given, not involving ‘ any esoteric system of doctrine.* The Romanists 
would have us believe, their Jraditions contain the sayings alluded to 
in the last verse of St. John’s Gospel. ' But they forget what is said 
in the same Gospel (xx. 30, 31) of the sufficiency of the present 
revelation. 
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Nor, in their reasoning, ^an they bring a single direct argument ^n 
defence of their ‘‘ traditions."^ Milnbr (1. 10.) vainly compares it to 
the unrjritten law of our country : BellakAine summons heathen 
philosophy and Druidical ignorance to establish it. Qpt if tradition^ 
which means instruction, be necessary to salvation, theif catechising 
and preaching are of equal authority with the Scriptures, because the 
Scr^tures cannot be enforced without them, nor the infidel converted. 
In the early ages, such instruction was doubly necessary ; but it was used 
to elucidate, not to judge the Scriptures, and as an auxiliary to them, in 
a subordinate relation. Such a “ tradition” would not suit the church 
of Rome ; therefore it fabricates another ; advancing as its reason, that 
without it Jews, heretics, and pagans, would become as wise as them- 
selves If This condemns Romanism at once ; for from Mark xvi. 15, 16, 
they can be proved ** guilty of shutting the gates of eternal life against 
those who by their cqmmon Lord are called to enter in.” The con- 
scientious Romanist, however, doubtless wishes all men to be saved,” 
whilst thus supcrstitiously acting contrary to *his desires. Dominion 
over the minds of men is the great object of their church ; and the 
fiction of “ tradition"" is its strongest defence : it is^an ever-rcady 
witness, heard, but not seen, and gifted with sibylline power and nature. 
Papal and Pagan Rome in this respect ^re the same. The Reforma- 
tion, in establishing the Sorij^tures as the sole appeal, has won the 
gratitude of religion, and of all its true followers. The fountain 
of living waters"" has been opened to them; the Romanist would 
quench his thirst, but cannot ; to him the stream is polluted : he 
remains as he was, in ignorance. Protestants have upbraided his 
church till it has somewhat relaxed : still it has interpreted the words 
of our Lord to serve its purpose ; and thus “ tradition"" continues to 
exercise an unlimited authority. In this respect the Unitarians 
and the Romanists are analogous and similar ;% each party having 
translated the Scriptures according to their own wishes, regardless of 
the will of God. But the latter are not to be charjjed with the same 
awful crime as the former, thougli, like them, they have corrupted the 
faith. “Tradition” and the Churcji of Rome are inseparably con- 
nected. The Pope himself owes his assumed supremacy to it ; “ the 
impossibility of salvation out of that church rests in it ; the alleged 
rank of St. Peter, and the succession of Popes desceflding from him, 
and a hundred other fables, arise from it. Scripture, \^ich if these 
things were true, ought to say as much, says nothing about them ; a 
few ambiguous texts supply the place of testimony ; and, summed up 
into an enforced creed, they figure away as articles of traditionary 
faith. On these grounds the Reformation was necessary ; and if it 
had not taken place when it did, it must have taken place now. 

There is a text in St. John (iv. M.) which the Roman Catholics 
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complain, the Prote^ants are ever applying to them : and it would be 
well if they attended to its authority. But they have, as it were, 
materialized religion ; Snd in the doctrine of transubstantiation, now 
their chief poii^ of faith, they have shown it. They pretend, that that 
doctrine is ^^criptural, and anathematize all who deny it. Reason 
and senlife in such a, case are heretical : believe, or he damned,** is 
again the answer. Arguments have been employed to defend <this 
doctrine ; for, if disbelieved, all the fairy fabric of infallible authority 
is lost, and a reformation must ensue, in spite of every opposition. 
One day, doubtle^lT^if tfeere be sincerity in the believers of it, that 
doctrine will be no longer tolerated. It must fall, when men ask 
and inquire for, and search into its foundation. Then all the bombast 
employed in its defence will fall, and the fallacy of its unsound reason- 
ing appear to those who now blindly acknowledge it. 

The Romanists believe that our blessed Lord, when lie brake the 
bread, and blessed the wine, actually changed them into his own 
material flesh and blood ; and that, as he commanded the institution 
to be perpetual, the priests have power to do the same. We leave 
Mr. Horne to ^ay what this conversion means. 

Furthermore, as they have thought proper, apparently for the pinpose of 
exalting the dignity of the priesthood, to Jeny the cup to the laity, m order to 
justify this mutilation of the sacrament, they require it to be believed tliat the 
consecrated wafer alone, without the wine, which our Lord had declared to be 
the new testament in his blood, contains the “ body, blood, soul, and divinity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ;” that the Lamb of God is thus offered up to his heavenly 
Father day by day, a bloodless sacrifice for the living and the dead, being immo- 
lated by the word of the priest, which mystically separates the body from the 
blood, instead of the sword; and that being laid upon tlic altar under the form 
of bread, lifted up, and carried about in processions, he is to be worshipped 
under that appearance, with the same profound adoration as if the heavens were 
Opened, and we saw him standing at the right lia’nd of God: in a word, that the 
eternal Son of God, who is one with the rather and the Holy Ghost in all the 
attributes of the Godhead, is made visible to the eyes, handled by the hands, 
masticated and eaten by his worshippers, under the form of bread, as often as 
they celebrate the eucharist according to the usage of the Church of Rome. — 
pp. 156—158. i 

The arguments employed by the Romanists to defend this 
monstrous absurdity, are equally absurd. Doubtless, if tfdie, it is 
** a miracle equal to the greatest and mosV iiicomprehensible Wrought 
by God.” Stilly says Bossuet, who thus has characterised it, this 
miracle is incomprehensible and imperceptible; so that credulity is 
the means by which it is effected, and the laying aside of sense and 
reason the duty which it requires! But to add a shadow of proof, 
the Romanists appeal to IVlpses’ rod — to the wine at the marriage in 
Cana — to the water turned into blood in Egypt ; an^^ then, they say, to 
doubt transubstantiation, is to deny the omnipotence of God, and to 
^ guilty of*hereSy. We doubt not, however, what Christ or God 
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can do, but what they say he has done, Christ’s miracles were open, 
palpab^, evident, and designed as a testimony® of his divinity Ad 
power. The quoted miracles also are of similar nature. Neither 
were imperceptible ; if they had been, men vrould have doubted, and 
not believed. It is also alleged, that our senses may be deceived, 
and, therefore, that they are deceived ; a curious consequence, but a 
useful one to the employers. But who can trusty such a dlfence as 
thi^? if it be true, Romanism is as gross as heathenism. ^ Added* to 
this weak defence, is an attack on Protestant^ whose differences of 
doctrine on the point are cited with affected triumph. But these 
differences are nothing to the purpose. TJ[iey mother disprove the 
necessity of the Reformation, nor authorize Romish errors ; rather 
do they serve to awaken attention, and so strengthen the one, and 
upset the others. Whatever there maybe incorrect in the opinions of 
the first reformers, there is no positive evil, no discredit throwm on 
any one. The Reformation was not a single act, but a progressive 
series of events, depending on the progress of light and knowledge 
imparted; and errors may, therefore, be Expected in its earliest 
stages. 

How the doctrine of transubstantiation*’ was^first established is 
immaterial : but it is known to have arisen in the dark period fol- 
lowing the.downfal of the Roman empire, and during the irruptions 
of the northern barbarians, when Scripture was little known. Suspicion 
of error in it did not immediately appear. Cranmer himself died for 
oj)posing it, though at first he firmly believed in it. Who, then, can 
charge the reformers with insincerity and want of moderation? 
Luther's consubstantiation is no authority for transubstantiation. 
Calvin and Zuingle may differ and be ridiculed; still the doctrine 
of the Romanists gets no assistance. Protestants have errors ; hut 
those errors do not establish i^the worse errors of Popery. While 
Scripture is appealed to, errors gradually vnish — truth finally 
triumphs. Such differences may appeal* to sanction an invitation to 
return; but they do not sanction the acceptilkee of that invitation. 
As to ourselves, the Church of England doctrine on the point is too 
firmly established to be charged yrith error, or to be shaken by 
sarcasil^^ That of Rome, on the contrary, cannot be defended except 
by sopmstry and deceif, Snd the employment of an awful threat of 
eternal damnation. If men can believe all this, and ail the absurdities 
to which a belief in Popish infallibility gives rise, they do right to 
continue Romanists and Papists ; if not, if they doubt this doctrine of 
the euchanst, then it is high time to kty aside dissimulation, and 
* renounce the churjgh which maintains it. No excus^ can be allowed — ^ 
God and Mammon cannot be reconciled. He who will candidly 
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examkie die case, will find, that the doctrine of the Church of 
Hi>me holdeth to ^\tke letter, which kill^th;*' that of England to 
** the Spirit, which givcth lifeJ* Sincere minds will easily discover 
to which the preferejfice is due ; without indulging in unjust 
suspicions, or uncharitable assertions, they must be insincere who will 
not confess it 

One if^the great^ effects of a belief in tradition, is the strong delu-- 
don'* of invocation of saints. The early customs of primitive times, 
quoted in defence of ^tfhis practice, only proves the antiquity of the 
corruption, and cannot justify it. Antiquity itself, as belonging to 
the church, date %a o higher than the last age in which Christianity 
remained unadult^PIfted. One of the articles of the Church of Rome 
is, that saints are to be invoked, and their relics worshipped* The 
Scriptures are the only authority on such a point; and they are so 
directly opposed to these doctrines, that the only refuge left is in 
‘‘ tradition*^ If the Church of Rome bey.eves the Scriptures, as we 
suppose^he does in all their doctrines, she mu§t, then, be guilty of 
impiety in maintaining such superstitions as these. Heathen nations 
entertaining the most splendid notions of the Dbity, have shown, that 
they worshipped hfm not as God ; and though it might be too much 
to compare Papal Rome with heathenism, still her children have 
equally with heathens sought out many inventions,*' and among the 
foremost have placed the veneration of images, and the invocation of 
angels. We pray to God, because we^ believe him to be all-wise, 
all-good, and all-powerful, ever ready to give to those who ask aright. 
If, then, we pray without this belief, we act absurdly. Now they 
who pray to the souls of men and women, having this belief, must 
impute to them a portion of the glorious perfections of the Deity. 
Np defence, on rational grounds, has ever bfeen offered of this practice. 
Bossuet attempted it, but only invol^ved himself in a labyrinth of 
uncertainties. Milner, attempting to illustrate, has obscured it, 
quoting Job and St. Paul (inaptly), and talking of a “ mediator of 
mtercession ;** a phrase. Utterly unintelligible to any but to a tradition- 
loving comprehehsion. If other intercessors be needed, then is 
Christas intercession insufficient; an awful denial of Scripture and of 
reason. Milner has indulged in a rhapsody about the cousfUers** of 
Ood in heaven, the Xaverii, the Bernard^*, the Teresas^ and the 
Sales's;** but he has only shocked common sense, and put decency to 
the blush ; ndther convinced, nor converted. Such . delusions arise 
from following tradition, and quitting Scripture, the only sure and 
safe record and guide. I^is said, the saints are deemed mediators; 
but it is plain that they are considered more than mediators. They ^ 
are prayed to directly, jsn powerful to save. Moreover, Holy Scrip- 
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ture teacher us, that there is no such thing as human merits, that it 
is Christ’s righteousness •which saves us. TBe Church of Rdhe 
teaches, that the merits of the saints, united with the merits of Christ, 
are the means of salvation ! The Virgin Ms^ty is actually invoked in 
terms of blasphemy ; and she not alone, but in compaijjy with a host of 
wild enthusiasts, now canonized by authority equally wiid. Modern 
times have shown what kinds of beings these saiitf s are ; fo^ven yet 
saints are on earth, who, when dead, will be worshipped! Prince 
Hohenlohe^ as an example, and Mr, Butler^ a% an historian, afford us 
a field on which to try the subject* But what is this to the worship 
of relics? The absurdities of that are scarcely op^ble by Protestant 
Christians, who hardly give assent to the existence of such folly and 
imposture. We say not that all defenders of such things are insin- 
cere; education, custom, and blind submission, must be allowed aa 
excuses — but what excuses! Though St. Paul expressly condemns 
the practice, with aq effrontery only equalled by the obtuseness which 
produces it do the defenders of this doctrine explain St. Paul’s 
assertion so as to suit their views upon a point, which he allows not 
under any bearing. Yea, even do they make his advice to have rela- 
tion to the worship of evil spirits^ as if the Christian needed such an 
admonition! It was a voluntary humility of worshipping angels St. 
Paul warned us against, because it w^ derogatory to the worship of 
Christ, “ who is the Head oxj^r all things to his church*' The Scrip- 
tures on this, as on all other subjects, are the only authorities; 
would Roman Catholics consult them, they would abjure the tradition 
which even they do not defend against the Scriptures, and which 
entail on them the tremendous charge of sinning wilfully against the 
truth. Then, indeed, would brighter days dawn on the world, and 
the Church of Christ arise in the pristine holiness and majesty of 
truth. • 

Another of the iniquities of Papal Rome is image worship. Iif this 
it follows the Jews, and, like them** offends against the positive 
commands, and express prohibitions of Scripture. Yet the Council 
of Trent had the impudence to declare it an apostolical" tradition. 
Now amongst the other charges against the early Christians, is one in 
Juvei^* that they did not yield to a custom common in all heathen 
lands. Moreover, woul3 the Jews, who persecuted them for their 
religion, have suffered such a charge, if deserved, to have been 
forgotten? The negative testimony of Pliny, in his famous Letter to 
Trajan, acquits the Christians of the offence in his day. It must, 
then, be a more recent invention. If diere were no fraud in it, why 
should the second commandment be suppressed, afid so weakly evaded 
as it is ? They say, it is a relative worship which is paid to them, and 
to relics also: this proves its heathenish origin. The histories of 
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piiraculous images are recorded in strains of pagan adulation. But 
paganism jtself cannsit parallel the audacior^s imposture of our Lady 
of Lorettof save in the marvellous devices of the great goddess of 
Ephesus. As to the Virgin, there can be no defence offered. She 
was a good creature it is true, and the heathen gods were evil ones ; 
but in both* cases it is direct idolatry. Mr. Horne justly calls it 
a debasing and a demoralising superstition^ only equalled by the 
atrocious doctrine of exclusive salvation*' But the inquiry rests not 
alone upon the Romish communion. The Popish missionaries in 
America, and in India, and elsewhere, may in vain labour to convert 
the heathen ; and Mahoipetans most naturally object to Christianity, 
when it is offered uAder so revolting an aspect. ^ It is not too much 
to believe that they remain Mahometans, because they cannot cow- 
scientiously become Popish Christians. From her corruptions sprung 
too, in the last century, that host of infidels who deluged France witli 
tears, and Europe with blood; and who wVjre only prevented wiping 
religion from off the' face of the earth, by the restraining hand of God, 
It was against the absurdities of the Romish faith, that the French 
Revolution was directed ; and though (^as we shall show at large, in our 
next Number, by extracts from her Ecclesiastical Code ), the Romish 
Church has again asserted her supremacy, the same evils remain, 
and may, for aught we can see, produce (if not Protestantized) a 
similar catastrophe. As to the quotation about the gates oj hell not 
prevailing against the Church, and by what means it has happened that 
there has always been a pure Church in all ages, we have nothing to do 
with this in these inquiries. The only thing is to show, our justifi- 
cation in separating from Romanists ; for “ either we are in sinful 

SCHISM, OR THEY ARE IN DANGEROUS APOSTASY FROM THE TRUTH.” If 

they can defend themselves from Scripture, without tradition, then 
we will give in the point, and return; if not, the “ Reformation was 
impiratively necessary'^ There are also other minor points of justi- 
fication in the secession from 4^ome ; such as purgatory, masses for 
the dead, indulgences for sin, auricular confession, absolution and 
penances, schemes invented to aggrandize and exalt the 

earthly power of the priesthood, bi^ which even tradition itself cannot 
defend. Mr. Horne has thus successfully shown, that it was not a 
secular object which the Reformers had Ih ^iew, but a strict and 
religious separation from an iniquitous and unscriptural system of 
ecclesiastical corruption. The benefits which have since arisen to 
the Established Church are certainly great, but they were not con- 
templated by the founders a£r.it. God has wonderfully protected it; 
but the defence o^ her authority lies not in temporal power, but 
iw the whole armour of God.** It is right for conscience sake “ to 
bow t^^ th6 law;” but it is in the Scriptures that wc shall find our 
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only authority, our only arguments. Thus this important question isK 
disposed of, and the spiri# of the Reformers vihdicated from every 
objection and every charge. 

The volume before us does not, however, •quit the subject here. 
Mr. Horae not only has defended the Church from Romish revenge, 
but has endeavoured to prove, that the Reformation endtfd at a point 
beyond which it ought not to have proceeded, and, therefore, that the 
innavations of many of the Protestant Dissenters are heretical, and 
that it is probable that a time may come, whei^ they will return into 
the bosbrn and communion of the Church, purified, as it is, from 
errors and from guilt, which cannot be defended, - ' 

Without entering upon any lengthened discussion, it may be useful 
to state, that the differences which obtain between some of the sects 
of -Protestant Dissenters and the Church, are less differences in 
essential points of faith, than in matters of indefinite and unessential 
character. Others, it must be lamented, have made shipwreck of 
their faith, and with ttem undisguised heresy is the palladium of their 
schism.” The former, it may be hoped, will,* one day, under varying 
circumstances, see their error, and return. Thcre^^is much to excuse 
this error ; the excitement created by emancipation from the shackles 
of Papal tyranny, doubtless, led the way to intemperance in asserting 
freedom, and a certain intolerance of^ power; and this has been 
exhibited in those communions, most particularly, against whom the 
Church of Rome was most severe. Under such circumstances, the 
chief object of the Reformation was occasionally overlooked, and new 
objects supervened. But in our own highly-favoured land, the 
Reformers were found amongst men of the highest rank and learning. 
Their object was to purify and to restore ; their authority and their 
means were the Scriptures, and such ** tradition** as illustrated, and 
was allowed by, them. Points%)f doctrine not exactly determined, 
and not clearly understood by any one, separate ms from some classes 
of Dissenters, wdiose chief objections lie kgainst church government; 
but there is as much intolerance of this kind in as out of the church. We 
must not, therefore, be severe in the exercise of authority against such 
as differ conscientiously; although si^perity is not, as some suppose, a 
sufficient ground to justify dissent; for, we doubt not, even Atheists 
and Deists think themselves*5mc^r<?. The only evidence in each case 
of Churchman or Dissenter is the fruits of faith, the proof of their 
sincere attachment to the Gospel, by obedience to its commandments. 
On the subject of Bishops, one great grievance in the eyes of a 
Dissenter, there is little doubt that Bishops ruled in the Church of 
Christ till the sixteenth centjury, when Calvin introduced a different 
system. The whole question hinges on the ^plenary authority of 
Christ’s immediate successors. They who admit this, cannot deny 
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authority of Bishops; and they who deny this authority are bound 
to disprove that of the Apostles. ^ 

To discuss the point further is out of our purpose ; but we cannot 
resist the following quotation: — 

But when j an* institution is plainly recognised in scripture, attested by the 
most ancient and authentic histoiy, and universally received throughout the 
world in every Chriotian church founded by the apostles or their immediate 
successors, wc have the utmost certainty which reason can demand or the nature 
of things admit, that it is a genuine apostolical tradition; and if we respect the 
authority of the apostlesf we are bound to receive it, though not expre^riy com- 
manded. 

And such evidence we Ijave concerning the institution of episcopacy, which 
has uniformly prevailed in every branch of the universal church, whether ortho- 
dox or corrupt, from the western frontier of Europe to the most remote regions 
of Asia, in which the gospel has been preached, from the Arctic ocean to the 
torrid zone, including that extremely interesting member of the Christian com- 
munity, far separated from the parent stock, and surrounded on all sides by the 
darkness of paganism, which modern research(^s have brought to light in the 
Syrian church of Malabar.* This primitive branch, of the universal church, 
which had retained its faith and apostolical order unchanged, without external 
support or communication 'with any other, except, indeed, me persecution which 
in modem times it had endured from the agents of Rome, comes forward in 
these late ages, to cqnfirm, by a testimony beyond all exception, this important 
tmth. — Pp. 288 — 290. 

Calvin grounds his objection on tl\e abuse of the office ; but surely, 
if this be admitted, every offiVie must be abolished } In our land, no 
necessity existed to resist episcopal authority, because Bishops them- 
selves were foremost in the army of martyrs. It must be admitted, 
from the obstinate resistance to this authority, that, with some Dis- 
senters, party zeal is stronger than the love of truth.'* Some of them 
charge us with a leaning to Popery, because we allow prelacy ; a weak 
and unworthy argument. We refer objectors to Father PauVs His- 
tory of the Council of Trent^^ and Kj ** the Roman Catholic oath of 
fealty to the Pope^'* still taken, to be convinced, that it is Rome alone 
which desires to submit to ^iscopacy what is not its due. 

They who wish to see how Papacy is opposed to Reformation, and 
how abject is the slavery which it entails on men, are referred to 
Fenelon, Massillon, and others of the Gallican church, whose zeal for 
real religion would have been sScred, had they dared to impeach the 
flagrant abuses of the authority of the Church, which they so glo- 
riously laboured to purge from its corruptions. 

Prussia shows what danger arises from the degradation of 
episcopacy; and the anarchy introduced into some Protestant 
sects, ’^exhibits the fearful injury done to the Church of Christ, 
by the abolition of the**bnly true bond of unity, the authority 
of a head of the communion. Men who appeal to God alone, 

■ « ' 

* Vid« Buchanan’s Christian Researches in Asia. 
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ought to evi3Clliice that they understand the awful nature of such an 
appeal ; instead of pleading liberty of conscience “ as the compr^ 
hensive apology for the most dangerous aberrations of heterodox 
presumption.*' It is much to be feared, that ^ desire of earthly dis- 
tinction, assisted by vanity, and a great fluency of speech, have 
caused many preachers of novelties to be considered tochers of wis- 
dom, and that, so, new sects have frequently arisen. Our Dissenting 
brethren are not greater favourists of Popery than dhrselves ; but they 
forget, that they strengthen the hands of Papists by their incon- 
sistencies and levity. If this levity could be jultly charged against all 
seceders frpm Rome, then, indeed, would the charge of Romanists be 
true. “ But, blessed be God, these are but sThall blemishes upon the 
surface of the system.” They are not arguments against the Pro- 
testant cause ; only against those who have, under her supposed 
sanction, departed from the apostolical institutions of the Church of 
Christ. It is to be wished, that these things were considered 
by them. And for us there is no ground of pride— on the contrary, 
reason for fear : for our emancipation from Pppery, and God’s blessing 
on our Church, are additional and weighty reasons for a double cir- 
cumspection ; especially in those who, whether already invested with, 
or about to put on, the sacred office, are set forth as the defenders 
not only of the Church of Englaqd, but of the laws of the Head of the 
Church which is in heaven. ♦ 

Concerning those (says Mr, Home,) whom we yet regard as brethren in 
Christ, although we have renounced their communion, because they had defiled 
the truth with the intermixture of gross and sinful corruption, and those, on 
the other hand, who have departed in the opposite extreme from the apostolic 
standard of doctrine and government which we have retained, it behoves us to 
hope the best, and to think the most charitably; to respect sincere piety where- 
ever we see it, and to remember, after all, that an unholy life is the worst 
heresy. 

Great is the power of truth; andi^lthough its progress may be retarded for a 
while by obstinate prejudice, and its light obscured by the mists of soplustry, we 
must patiently wait for God’s good time, pray for his bibssing upon the endea- 
vours which are used for its advancement and*never doubt of its final preva- 
lence over all opposing errors. 

In the mean while, equally rejecting the spurious liberality which regards all 
creeds and all forms of worship with the same complacency, and guarding 
against the intolerant presumption which bs^rs the gates of mer^y against all but 
the members of its own community, let us, according to the command of the 
Lord by the Prophet, “ seek the old paths and the good way, and diligently 
walk therein, that we may find rest unto our souls;” remembering that holy 
scripture, which was given for the instruction of all, is of “ no private interpre- 
tation,”* and that -no doctrine of modem invention can be tme, consistently 
with the faithful promise of our Lord to his apostles, and in them to all who 
should believe in his name through their preaching, ** that he would send his 
Holy Spirit to guide them into all tmth, to teaeli them all things, and to abide 
with them for ever.”t — ‘Pp* 308 — 310. • 
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Thus concludes one of the most able, most liberal, and most con* 
"^^cing ; treatises in defence of our Ch^,rch, and of all Protestant 
dmirches 7 n general whjch yet retain the truth as it is in Christ, that 
it has ever fdleri to ouy lot to notice or peruse. In the above remarks 
wilLbe; found an analysis of all the arguments which the learned and 
zealous auth^^/ has advanced ; we might say, they are an abridgement 
* of the work ; for- there is not a branch of the inquiry, scarcely a 
pttfagraphf which la Hot introduced in this article. We choose ra^fher 
to leave the author to tell his own story (though he is not, certainly, 
to be taxed with the novelties of the dress in which we have robed it), 
than to garble the narrative by occasional extracts, and illustrative 
comments ; because the subject is of all subjects interesting to a 
chtirchman, and the defence of it ought not to be represented under 
an imperfect light. / They who wish to be acquainted with that subject 
and that defence, may learn them here : but such as wish to see them 
more fully developed, must go to the original work, which we recom* 
mend, without compromise or drawback of any kind, to all who desire 
to read a wprk equally deserving of attention as to its style, as well 
as the important nature of the topic of which it treats. We recommend 
k, because it deserves attention, and we recommend it with an 
unqualified commendation. 


Art, JI. — 1. A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Dorking^ 
Surrey^ on Sunday^ Oct, 26, 1828 ; in pursuance of the King's 
Lettet for aiding the Enlargement and Building of Churches and 
ChOfpets, By the Rev, George Feachem, M. A. Vicar of Dorkings 
Surrey, London; Rivingtons. 1828.- Price 1 5. 

2, The Duty incumbent upon good ^ Christians to provide for the 
spiritual Wemts of their poorer Brethren, A Sermon preached in 
the Parish Church of Wcumham, Sussex; on Sunday OcMS, 1828, 
in con^plianee with the Instructions contained in his Majesty's Letter 
in Aid of theWuhds of the Incorporated Society for the Enlarge^ 
meht of Churches^ and '^Chapels, By the Rev, Francis Edward 
Thompson,' A. ^ TrinityfCollege, Cambridge^ and Curate 
Wijtmhamt^ London : lUvingtons. 18^8f Price 1^. 6d. 

.The importance, not to say, necessity, of increasing the 
]^lic worship, k sufficiently evident dHteelf ; buj; it 
frw the very unequivocal manner 
Letter has been receiveihc by the enemies 

Church, ’The'aulhority which has promulgated th^^Wuneht Would, it 
might bMve been supposed, have secured its object^i from all hostile 
anhnadVer^ons, except on the part of those obscure and insignificant 
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writers, whose native ton^e is ribaldry and scijflrrility. Prints wli?di 
professedly pander to the passions of the^ low and unprincipled 
filthy dreamers,” which ‘‘ despise domiilion, and speak evil of 
dignities,” are found in their vocation, and receive, they merit, the 
neglect and contempt of all whose approval is worth a moment’s soli- 
citude ; of all, in short, for whose special servi<;e they do not exist. 
But when publications, which, with whatever intentions, aspire to a 
different class of readers, overstep their proviiice and the decencies 
of language, to revile a measure formally sanctified and recommended 
by the highest authority in the constitution}, there can be but one 
conclusion ; they are sensible of the great importance of the measure 
which they revile ; and in their zeal to obstruct it, they lose sight 
of the decency which commends them to their patrons, and of the duty 
and respect which a subject owes to a king. ^ 

These observations vfe* esjiecially apply to the Morning Herald, 
No reader of that publication can be unaware, that no means have 
been left untried in its columns to discourage the legitimate effects of 
the King’s Letter. Language unheard within the precincts of hu- 
manized life, and which we therefore abstain from copying into our 
pages, has, from day to day, disgraced the columns of that paper with 
regard to this measure. In particular,, on one occasion, the Herald^ 
having mentioned (3iat notice^had been given in some church that the 
King’s liCtter would be read there on the following Sunday, earnestly 
urges its readers not to be present. Such a notice was certainly 
unusual ; but it was so far from an unfair stratagem to increase the 
collection, that it must have had rather a contrary tendency, by allow- 
ing opportunity of absence to those who felt disinclined, and who 
otherwise might have been reduced to the delicate alternative of 
passing the plate. The Cliurcll of England, as a body, certainly stands 
clear of all those mean and indirect arts of obtaining money, with 
which some bodies are chargeable, tier fault, if any, is rather the 
opposite extreme ; a reluctance to press her claims except under the 
severest necessities. Why then should not the parishioners attend 
their Church ? Had so great an offence been offered that it could 
only be expiated by the deliberate neglect of a solemn duty, that of 
ksS^mbling themselves together V* Must their minister’s inexcusable 
boldness, in venturing to give this atrociously offensive notice, be 
retaliated, against God and their own souls? Must they not only 
withhold their money, but even their presence, from their Church? It 
is plain that in all this we have the impotsnt raving of insubordination 
and irreligion, which, unabl^ to contravene a measure fraught with 
their own ruin, and the exaltation of order and piety, would, rather 
than contain the venom of their spleen,” risk the display of their 
hideous features in the gaze of the sun. 

VOL. XI. NO. I. n 
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say nothing of the courtesy due tJ the minds of the many 
respectable persons who patronize the Morning Herald^ and to whom 
obloquy is a just and dfcep offence ; and to say nothing, moreover, of 
that respect whj^ch is the constitutional claim of the Sovereign, and 
which, as a gentleman no less than as a subject, every literary man 
would, it might b^ supposed, be forward to yield, the measure in 
itself appears, certainly, to be as free from objection as any that could 
be conceived. We haye never heard it urged, nor do we expect to 
hear it, that the Society for Building Churches has, in any instance, 
misapplied a shilling of ips funds. It certainly is the least expensive 
and the most prudent means of attaining its object of any that could 
be devised. The necessity of providing additional means of spiritual 
instruction is evident to all who allow the necessity of those means 
at all. How is this to be done ? We know but of two modes of 
effecting it : either by a compulsory tax, o? a voluntary contribution. 
The milder mode is resorted to. The Church’ now puts it to the 
proof, whether that liberality, which is on every man’s lips, has any 
deeper settlement; and because this proof is required, we are not 
only called upon by our enemies not to afford it, but, rather than do 
so, to neglect the evident and most sacred duty of united worship on 
God’s holy day. ^ 

But yre have done with the Morning Herald/^^e have mentioned 
it only as an instance of the strong feeling excited by the King’s Letter 
in the enemies of the Church, among whom we are sincerely sorry to 
perceive a journal from whose general respectability better things 
might be expected. The manifestation of this feeling affords a cheer- 
ing and stimulating assurance, that the great measure lately taken will 
be abundantly beneficial to our fellow-countrymen. Little indeed need 
be said of our opponents ; they must Cnd their own bitter retribution 
in the splendid genuiii;^ liberality with which the call has been answered 
from all parts of the kingdoifi ; for it is deserving of notice, that those 
parishes whose contributions have been small, have, in many instances, 
expended large sums in the enlargement and augmentation of their own 
churches and chapels. 

To the encouragement of this truly noble and pious undertaking, the 
sermons before us are devoted. Offering# in such a cause we are not 
disposed to examine with the eye of severe criticism ; being sensible 
that our prepossessions, under the circumstances, would obscure our 
judgment. To institute a cold analysis of the ardent sacrifice of 
Christian love, would be m thankless an employment as to cavil at the 
mite of the widow, because it fell short of the ostentatious benefactions 
of the Pharisee. 

It is certain that the public mind requires rather to be informed than 
stimulated in this matter. Let the fact be known, and the case may 
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be safely intrusted to pu\)lic liberality. But \nuch ignorance and 
misrepresentation prevail on the subject; and the Clergy, who have 
done their utmost to remove these impediments, have merited well of 
their fellow-Christians. • 

Mr. Feachem’s Sermon is on Luke vii. 5. He states *the occasion 
which introduces the text, and the history whtch follows it ; and 
thesfice he proceeds to exhort his congregation to imitate the example 
of the faithful centurion. He details the interest which the pious 
kings of Judah took in the building and reparation of the temple. 
He then proceeds to adduce some arguments*from the Homily on the 
repair of churches ; he states some facts with respect to the present 
appeal ; and concludes with general exhortations. 

Mr. Thompson's Sermon is more diffuse. The text is Haggai i. 2, 
It opens with a view of the circumstances which induced the remon- 
strance of the propljet, and an application to Christian times and 
events. The Homily above mentioned is quoted, and the public mind 
at the time of its publication considered and contrasted with present 
times. And here the whole question is exceedingly well put in a 
few Socratic interrogations, which can only be answered as set down, 
and which must satisfy any candid and Christian mind upon the 
subject : — 

First let me ask, la God to be Worshipped by all men or not? 

You will here undoubtedl;jr answer that he is. 

Let me ask then, Is his oabbath to be observed by the performance of holy 
worship in proper places ? 

Here again, as Christians, you must answer in the affirmative. 

Let me ask again : As the population increases, are not more, and larger, places 
of worshm required? 

The affirmative of this must obviously follow from the last proposition. 

As then the population among t^e poorer classes increases more rapidly than 
in the other classes — and as these poorer classes are totally unable of themselves, 
and from their own means, to afford the expenge of inc^basing their accommoda- 
tion in places of worship — arc they to be drivAi away to false teachers, or even 
to be deprived of teachers altogether? God forbid that such should be the case. 
You will, I am sure, agree with me, my brethren, that either of these results 
should be averted by all means. 

How then is this to be done ? 

By a simple^ performance of a very simple duty — the duty incumbent upon 
those whom God hath blessed with abundance, to minister to the wants of their 
poorer brethren in Christ. “ While we have time, let us do good unto all men,” 
saith the Apostle, “but specially unto them that are of the household of 
faith.”— Pp. 13, 14. 

After this clear and decisive piece of reasoning, Mr. Thompson 
appeals to the hearts of his congregation to be^r witness to the 
eminent blessedness attending a faithful discharge of this duty, and 
the infinite sorrows and evils which arise from the neglect of spiritual 
opportunities. He next proceeds to notice the objection on which the 
text particularly turns ; and, in the refutation of this, produces a few 
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facts, which deserve to be universally but are, in reality, but 

partially so : — 

We are told that the timtf is not come, tfflit the opportunity has not arrived for 
the building of the Lord's house. 

And we affirm,* my brethren, that the time has come, that the opportunity has 
arrived. And the case shall be made out to your entire satisfaction, if you will 
vouchsafe only moderj^te attention to the statement I am about to lay before you. 

Formerly, and indeed until very lately, if any place of worship required re- 
pairing, enlarging, or rebuilding, the course pursued was the obtaining a brief 
to that effect. Unfortunately, however, between the place at which money might 
thus be raised, and the idtimate place of its destination, many resting-pjaces 
cxicurred j and at each place remuneration, in the shape of a fee, was naturally 
demanded. The result wai, that not more than merihitd of the money thus 
raised became available for the purpose for which it was given. 

This system, as you have already heard from his Majesty’s letter, is now 
abolished. Indeed it must be confessed that of late years it was nearly useless. 
Of course, my brethren, if you withheld your charity on these occasions, we must 
believe that you did so from the very best motives. You knew that in doing 
deeds of charity, your left band should not know Vhat your right did; and how 
could this be the case in so large an assemblage of yourifellow-Christians ? You 
knew that your Spiour commanded that your alms should be done in secret ; 
and how could this be done, when you were under the gaze of the whole con- 
gregation? It was impossible: and, therefore, if the brief-plate did travel un- 
checked, and almost bnburdened through the whole Church — and if it yielded 
but little silver, and none of gold, as a testimony of your zeal for tlie welfare of 
your Christian brethren, we must conclude that you haye been actuated by the 
move refined, hut less practised, feelings of true chari yjlfe 

This system is abolished, and in its room a ^ociety|HHm has existed for ten 
years as a private body, is now incorporated by act of WKiameiit. This Society 
will receive his Majesty’s Letter, whenever their funds are exhausted by proper 
applications : but there are these improvements upon the old system ; first, every 
farthing bestowed by charitable individuals will be transmitted directly to the 
treasurer, without the least diminution ; and secondly, the money so subscribed 
will be applied by a committee of able and conscientious men — men who have 
so long conducted the affairs of the Society with prudence and success. The 
best evidence of the good which will be done, is' a simple account of the objects 
attained by this Society, while it existed as a mere private, voluntary, Belt-esta- 
blished body, supported only by voluntary contributions. 

The first fact speaks Arolumes. Each year of its existence this Society has 
been instrumental in providing c€hurch-room for more than sixteen thousand 
persons — on the whole, no less than on^ hundred and fifty-four thousand six 
hundred and eighty sittings have been provided by their means. 

Iho next fact proves the purity and excellence of their designs. Out of these 
one hundred and fifty -four thousand six hundred and eighty sittings no less than 
one hundred and sixteen thousand fil^ hundred and three sittings are devoted 
to the poor and labouring classes, who but for this assistance would have been 
unable to join in Church- worship. ‘ * 

When John the Baptist sent his disciples to inquire concerning Christ, our 
Saviour’s answer told of the deaf restored to hearing, the dumb to speech, the 
blind to sight, and lepers to cleanness ; but the crowning mercy bestowed by his 
advent was contained in the last words of his reply, — “ And the poor have the 
gospel preached to them.” 

1 asK you, my brf thren, if the Society, for whose interests I am now pleading, 
has not proved by its acts that it is guided by this holy declaration of our 
Saviour ? When nearly one hundred and twenty thousand, out of one hundred 
and fifty thousand sittings, are devoted to those really in want of the one thing 
needful, but who are unable to obtain it of themselves — when money bestowed 
in the true spirit of charity is thus administered in the same' pious spirit, it proves 
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beyond all doubt that this indeed' a holy, and a righteous, and a Chris^n 
cause — it is a cause that can shed nothing hut honour upon those who earnestly 
and zealously strive to promote it— Jp. 16 — 20. 

Mr. Thompson concludes with some general exhortations. 

A similar account is given by Mr. Feachem : 

The progressive increase of population, happily undinynished by vrar or epi- 
deiiiLcal disease, naturally suggested to the minds of our rulers and ecclesiastical 
gutirdians the necessity of enlarging the present churches, and adding to the 
number of sacred edifices. Ten years have elapsed, since many devout members 
of oiu* communion instituted a Society to carry into execution this praiseworthy 
plan ; and munificent subscriptions have enabled them to supply the spiritual 
wants of some most populous districts. Parliament also at the same time with 
admirable wisdom assigned one million of money, and afterwards half a million 
more, to the sole use of building Churches ; sanctifying the many millions ex- 
pended in war by a splendid tribute to the Prince of Peace. Four-fifths of these 
donations are already consumed; and the remainder awaits the fulfilment of 
promises to numerous applications ; so that, with every prudence of manage- 
ment, the whole is exhausted.* Is it in vain to expect a repetition of parliamen- 
tary succour? By whaft more efficacious measure, than that of preaching the 
gospel to rich and poor, when they meet together ip the house of the Lord, who 
is Maker of them all, can the blessiijg of heaven be secured to our Protestant 
constitution ? The small sums obtained by briefs were almost, if not altogether, 
absorbed in official fees; and therefore briefs, however* wise in their original 
formation, justly becomhig unpopular through the well-known misapplication of 
such collections, are npw wisely abolished. Henceforth the total sums, to what- 
ever amount, will ^^^l^ediately transmitted to the Incoi-poratcd Society, and 
exclusively devote^||H| specific objects professedly in view. How often this ' 
mode of subsidiary uB^sses wilt be put in action, must depend partly on the 
productiveness of the present appeal to the public generosity, and partly on the 
exigencies, greater or less, of the several cases, which will require proportionable 
grants. No certain period of recurrence is intimated. If, for instance, an annual 
or a triennial circular, like the present, were intended to be issued, such intention 
would have been plainly announced. But as nothing is known on this point, so 
nothing is expressed. 

Our own diocese has hitherto received its full share of assistance. Thirty-two 
cases have been aided by the sum of 6,2.30/. Hence 9,019 additional sittings 
have been procured, of which G,79l are to be free and unappropriated. Thus 
excuses are cut off' from many, who may have wishad and sought excuse, for 
excommunicating themselves from the ChurSli and fellowship of the saints of 
Clod; while accommodation is afforded to many, who used to hunger and thirst 
after the word of life, as dispensed in her pure and orthodox ritual. — Pp. 10 — 12, 

These statements cannot^jbe too extensively circulated. It is very 
commonly believed that the collections under the King’s Letter will 
be as wretchedly malappropriated as those formerly made under 
briefs. That abuse is happily removed ; and the nation owes, on 
that score, a large debt of gratitude to Mr. Peel. The Church 
Building Society has not distinguished itself by ostentatious exhi- 
bitions and declamatory fustian; it has ^ not qbtruded its claims; it 
has walked a silent and dignified course ; it parad(% not its achieve- 
ments in tavern bombast and Milesian metaphor. It is asked, what 
are its deeds, and what its merits ; and, silent until then, it points to 
the kingdom around, and replies, Circumspice.” 
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\ve have received from a correspondent some hints on the 
subject, which we shall very readily improve, if opportunity should 
offer. 

It is presumed tKut, in consequence of the command of His Mmesty, — signified 
to the Clergy in*each parish by their several diocesans, — to excite their parishioners 
to a liberal contribution, for the purpose of aiding the enlargement, building, 
rebuilding, and repairing of Churches and Chapels, the attention of the whole 
body of the Clergy will be drawn to this important subject ; and that they will 
make it matter of conscienas, as well as expediency, to express the result of their 
reflections and experience on a subject of such general interest. 

Could- the sentiments now likely to be expressed be judiciously embodied, 
classed, and condensed, under difterent heads, a valuable stock of important 
matter might be formed, — tending to give the public mind direction on subjects 
closely connected with the interests of true religion, and the welfare of our 
country, as well as with those of the established Church. 

Intimately allied to the subject of Church-room, is that of Church architecture^ 
as applied to the alterations and repairs of Churches. This touches upon the 
necessity for the revival of the office of Rural Delins, (where the revival of that 
office has not yet taken place) to see that Churches be nof disjigured as they often 
are; — and, perhaps, calls forihe appointment of diocesan or arcMdiaconal archi- 
tects ; that something like consistency with the ancient fabrics may be preserved 
in what is added to them or renewed. 

Allied to this is the '^question of the difference between entirely exonerating a 
parish from expense by subscriptions on the alterations of Churches, and the 
aiding of a parish in such cases. ; 

Points of difficulty which in sopie placed meet th||||||li3 of our excellent 
establishment, in their endeavours to bring the laws oflH|«ntry to bear upon 
the reasonable provision for Church-room, and«the mai^lBmce of fabrics for the 
celebration of divine worship, are totally unknown in other places. And it begins 
to be time that Churchmen should so enter into each other's wants and difiiculties, 
as heartily to associate in support of our ecclesiastical system, and for its defence 
against the extensive and active combination formed for its destruction. 

H. H. 

We shall be very happy to allot a part of our pages to such corre- 
spondents as will favour us with thek sentiments on any of these 
subjects. That of architecture, although subordinate, is far from 
unimportant, as churches shcfuld not be eminently the edifices which 
disgrace the national taste. The greater part of new churches are of 
this description ; more hideous violation of all architectural propriety 
can scarcely be imagined. The gothic architecture, far the most suit- 
able for ecclesiastical purposes, is not so expensive as supposed, if 
not too florid. But parishes on such cfbcsisions as these may be 
expected, to make some exertions : and this has been done in some 
instances to the eternal honour of the parties. The beautiful churches 
of the two little villages of Wrington and Yatton, in Somersetshire, 
recently repaired, or rathei^ restored, if not even more than this, are 
honourable instan&s of what may be effected by good taste in con- 
junction with Christian and public principle. 

To conclude. We are sensible, from all we see, hear, and read, 
that the appeal lately made to the coimtry has aroused a mighty and 
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irresistible sensation ; which, by the blessing of^ God, will effect its 
primary object, from whence results may be fairly expected, whose 
glorious fruits no mortal can number or describe, but which we may 
hope to witness in the country whither our journey lies* 


Art. III . — An Essay on ancient Coins ^ Medats, and Gems^ as illus^ 

trating the Progress of Christianity in the Early Ages. By the 

Rev, R. Walsh, LL. D. M. R. I. A. &c. &c.^c. Author of a Journey 
from Constantinople to England. London: Howell and Stewart. 

1828. Price Qs.^d. 

The two grand expedients to which the Gentiles resorted in 
opposing the early progress of Christianity, were calumny and per- 
secution. The one, indeed, naturally arose out of the other ; and, if 
the bold opinions and licentious practices of the Gnostics, and some 
other heretics, had been common, as their enemies, did not hesitate to 
aver, to the whole Christian community, they would have been abun- 
dantly justified, touse the words of Athenagoras (Apol. p. 30), ‘Mn 
sparing neither SM|9||^ge, till* they ha4 eradicated a race of human 
beings who lived'l||Hpie manner of beasts.’^ Even in the apostolic 
age divers sects had already sprung up ; and as early as St. Paufs 
arrival at Rome, the prejudices excited against the gospel, and 
doubtless in no small degree to be attributed to the “ damnable 
heresies’* which had perverted its spirit, and obscured its bright- 
ness, had caused it “ every where to be spoken against.” It is, 
indeed, almost inconceivable, that such abominable practices as were 
objected to the primitive Chiftch, could ever have prevailed among 
the most savage and uncivilized of the human Tace ; and did not the 
same historians who inform us of the accusation, acquaint us at the 
same time with the fiagitious sentiments and conduct of the sects, 
which gave some colour to the charge, we should be at a loss to 
conjecture the origin of such detestable calumny, and of the wanton 
cruelties which it excited. So truly disgusting, indeed, are some of 
the principles and practices of the Gnostic sect in particular, that it is 
only on the strongly corroborative evidence of a multiplicity of writers, 
that we are induced to yield an unwilling assent to the truth of their 
narratives. It is highly important, therefore, that the proofs in 
favour of the veracity of the ecclesiastical writers of the early ages of 
Christianity, should be as convincing as possible ; and although there 
is no greater reason to question their authenticity than that of the 
historians of Greece or Rome, it is satisfactory to find that their 
credentials are, in all respects, equally unexceptionable. There is 
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one species of evidence, however, arising from the study of ancient 
medals, coins, and gems, which has been but very imperfectly applied 
in illustration of the early history of Christianity ; and we, therefore, 
most sincerelyurecommend the volume before us to the attention of 
the theologian. In the facts which Dr. Walsh has selected, there may 
be no novelty to the greater part of our readers ; but they are so 
well and concisely stated, and so strikingly elucidated by a variety of 
the most curious coini^ and gems, that they cannot fail to be in the 
highest degree interesting and instructive. 

The first coin which 4s examined seems to be of Hebrew origin. 
The metal of which it is composed might be easily mistaken for gold, 
did not its exceeding levity immediately detect it ; and from its 
sonorous property, it may possibly be identical with the 
of the New Testament, as well because it was light , as because it was 
“ sounding,'* On the principal face is represented the head of our 
Saviour as described ip the letter said to be sent by Lentulus to 
Tiberius ; the hair divided after the manner of the Nazarenes, plain 
to the ears, and waving over the shoulders ; the beard thick, not long, 
but forked ; the face beautiful ; the bust fine ; and the tunic falling 
over the whole in graceful folds. Hence it ha^|||^ thought by some 
to be a tessera, or amulet, ^struck by the |H|UH^ish converts to 
Christianity as a memorial of their Master ; al|||PPHebrew letter 2^, 
descriptive of unity, which appears behind the head, may possibly fix 
its date to the first year after his resurrection. Dr. Walsh, however, 
looks upon these opinions as very uncertain : he is in favour of a later 
date, though decidedly anterior to the 7th century ; and reckons the 
coin in that class of superstitious fabrications which were so highly 
prized in the first ages of Christianity. A variety of these, charac- 
teristic of the Gnostic sect, are subsequently examined ; but, in order 
to render the devices which they exhibit not* only intelligible, but 
illustrative of the early history of Christianity, their examination is 
introduced by a succinct and interesting account of the Gnostics 
themselves, which opens with a narrative of their founder, Simon 
Magus : — 

The first person mentioned as a leader of thes^ opinions was Simon, a man of 
Samaria. He had addicted himself to occult practices, and had so beguiled the 
understandings of the people, that he persuaded them he was some extraordinary 
person, and they all affirmed that “ the man was the great power of God.” He, 
with the rest of the people of Samaria, were converted by Philip’s preaching ; and 
having become a believer in the Gospel, he was baptized ; but his old habits and 
practices remained unchanged. .He proffered money to the apostles to be endued 
uke them with the power of conferring the Holy Spirit, and was severely. rebuked 
for his impiety; but brought to a sense of his base misconceptions of the divine 
gifts, became penitent, and requested the apostles to intercede with God for 
him. From hence he went to Rome, and continued there during the time of 
Nero’s jpersecution, and taught his followers that they might indifferently conform 
to the i^prshi|j^lpf idols, ana so they escaped the cmelties perpetrated upon their 
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more conscientious brethren. • It appears that he had giade such a progress 
mechanical knowledge, that he undertook to fly in the theatre bemre all the 
spectators, and actudly did support himself in the air, as Arnobius' says, in 
a fiery chariot, while all the Romans were looking al: him; but he failed in the 
attempt, and was crushed with the fell, which the fathers attribute to the inter- 
cession of Peter and Paul, who were at Rome at the time, and witnessed the 
experiment : they prayed tliat the demons who supported him slfould be made 
to abandon him, and the consequence was, that^e mil to the ground. Many of 
his opinions and practices are recorded, and form a strange and deformed picture 
of the first Sectarian in the Christian Church. He brought about with him a 
woman named Helena, who he affirmed had animate^ formerly the body of her 
who had caused the Trojan war, and by various transmigrations had passed into 
her present form ; he said she was the first conception of his mind, and 'by her 
he had liimself created angels and archangels ; and that by these angels the world 
was afterwards formed, a fancy which continued to be cherished by all his 
followers under different denominations for several succeeding centuries. He 
taught in Samaria that he was the Father, in Judeea that he was the Son, and 
among the Gentiles that he was the Holy Spirit, His disciples preserved certain 
representations of him under the form of J upiter, and (rf his companion under 
that of Minerva, to which thay annexed great efficacy and sanctity, and were 
perhaps the first of thos6 Christian amulets which afterwards became so nume- 
rous ; and certain sayings and opinions of his, called Simomani^ were the origin 
of much of that false and fantastic science which prevailed to such a degree 
among succeeding sectaries : tlie practices of his followers, as described by 
Epiphanus, are too foul to particularize.' — Pp. 13 — 16. 

After the deat h^gjf Simon, the sect continued to flourish under 
different IeaderSj^|||H|t^ whom were Cerinthus, Cerdon, and Marcian, 
who carried tIii|BS8pvagant opinion from Asia and Africa into 
Europe; and in ra^y^ar 1(?7, they had established themselves in 
Rome. From the peculiarities introduced by each of these leaders, 
there were certain shades of difference in the doctrines professed 
by them at different times, and in different places. Under some 
they were more or less licentious than under others ; more or less 
wild in their notions, and more or less profligate in their practice. 
Still there were certain general dogmata upon which they were 
universally agreed. , % 

They looked upon all other Christians, who interpreted the Scriptures in their 
plain and obvious sense, as simple, and weak ; and ^rmed, that they alone were 
capable of comprehending the true and occult meaning. Hence they denominated 
themselves, exclusively, Gnostics, as being the only Christians who had attained 
to true knowledge. They generally foundtd their intcjpretation of Scripture on 
the opinions of Plato and Pjrthagoras, distorted by Egyptian and Asiatic fancies. 
They imagined that the ratienal soul was imprisoned in corrupt matter, contrary 
to the Supreme will: they expected from the general impression left by the 
prophetic writings of the east, and from the supposed necessity of the circum- 
stance, tlxat God would send some person into the world to liberate the soul from 
this bondage, and iustruct mankind more fully in the knowledge of his dealing 
with human nature, and that Christ was that person : that when he came he did 
deliver mankind from the power of evil genii, of spirits, to ^hich the world was 
subject, as well as the som frorn^the dominion of corrupt matter; and they in- 
terpreted all the parts of Scripfure, so as to accord with these notions. They 
hated the Jews and the books of Moses, because they opposed their favourite 
opinion that the world was made by inferior angels. They taught that all evil 
resolved itself into matter ; they therefore treated the body with contempt, and 
VOL. XI. NO. I. ® " 
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denied, its resuwection or reunion with the soul efter its separation. They dis- 
couraged marriage, as a connexion of minds polluted by carnal feelings ; and they 
partook of sensual pleasures, with the grossest and most unrestrained indulgence, 
because they divested it ofcaU sentiment or mental association. But their most 
remarkable tenet was, that malevolent spirits ruled the world, presided over all 
nature^ and caut)^ diseases and human sufferings ; but that by knowledge and 
science, these<^spirits could be controlled, their power suspended, and even their 
malevolence rendered subservi^t to the use and service of man. This science 
they thought they had themselves exclusively attained, and that it principally 
consisted in the eniacy of numbers, and certain mysterious hieroglyphics adopted 
from the f^yptians. He^ce they made systems of monads, triads, and decads ; 
and formed figures of Anubis, Serapis, and other idols. This composition of 
certain abstruse words and mysterious figures, was engraved on gems and stones 
of different kinds and qualities ; and they affirmed that whoever bore one of these 
on his person, was secured by it from the particular evil it was made to guard 
against These images and figures of different materials are mentioned by 
Irenseus, and some of the mysterious words engraven on them are described and 
explained by contemporary historians. They were called Amulets from their 
supposed efficacy in allaying e\il. Amulets, against disease, were formed of 
materials, having an imaginary connexion witli ,the distemper ; red against all 
morbid affections of a fiery or febrile character, crystal or glass against those 
that were watery or dropsical, and so of others. The immense number and 
variety of these Talismans ‘that liave been, and are still found in many places 
very remote from each other, at once attest the accuracy of the ecclesiastical 
historians who have described these sects and their opinions, and the great en- 
couragement and reception those opinions met with in different parts of tlio 
world. — Pp. 33 — 36. 

The tenets of this first ai^ most ^emark2jH^|M|e early heretics, 
combining the fundamental doctrines jpf ChM|||Bp with the most 
absurd and extravagant fictions of heathen superstition, the author 
proceeds to illustrate by a series of eighteen gems, none of which 
have been hitherto noticed by other writers. In the examination of 
these gems, under the guidance of Dr. Walsh, the reader will find 
an abundant store of amusement and instruction ; as well as in a series 
of twenty coins, which exhibit a strong historical evidence of the 
progress of Christianity under the seVeral Roman Emperors, till the 
close of the tenth cehtury. ^ 

As a specimen of the author’s mode of elucidation, we subjoin his 
analysis of a coin of Justinian, which was struck in commemoration of 
a circumstance, by no means the least interesting in the annals of 
Christianity: — p 

One of the great and laudable labours of Justinian, was the reparation of such 
cities as had been destroyed either by the violence of the enemy or the convul- 
sions of nature. The towns of Syria had suffered greatly in both ways, parti- 
cularly Antioch. This city had been rendered famous in the early annals of 
Christianity, as the place where its doctrines met with the earliest reception, and 
its professors were firsf called Christians, and where St. Peter established the first 
Christian See. It was for^these reasons held in high respect by the early 
Cluristians, and wt" have seen with what determination the inhabitants had 
dissented from, and exposed the ^ostasy of J ulian. This city the pious Justinian 
' took under his especial care. He turned the river Orontes, so as to bring it to 
^ the widls of the town : he paved the streets with immense blocks, so large, that 
each of them was a burthen for a four-horse cart : he repaired 
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tlie parts that had been bumf: he re-edified the whol^ town after it had be^n 
shattered with an earth^ake : and he adorned it with two splendid temples, one 
to the Deipara, or the Virgin mother of God, and the other to the archangel 
Michael. Having done all this he changed the name from Antioch, by which 
it was known and recognized on the coins of all his predecessors, to QeoviroXiSj 
“the city of God;’* and to commemorate the fact, his coins of that city are 
marked C H EH P i practice was continued generally b^ his successor. 

He died in the year 565, in the 83d year of his age, worn out with cares and 
anxieties. 



The above engraving of the coin represents, on the obverse, the emperor with a 
crested crown, holding in one hand a globe-bearing cross, and on the arm of the 
other a shield; the legend, DOMINVS JVSTINIANVS, Perpetvvs, Pivs, 
Avgvstvs. On Ihe^^^rse are the letters ANNO xxxr, the year of his reign, 
and the Greek ca]y|||H by. Jobert to stand for 10, the number of small 

coins for which itfl||eS3pMiged. In the exergue is THEY for BeovTroXtr, the 
name he had coni^H|y||PLntiocJ^. — Pp. 122 — 124. 

It is some time since we have met with a work, which has given 
us such unmixed satisfaction in the perusal as this of Dr. Walsh ; and 
we do not hesitate to recommend it most earnestly to the notice, not 
only of the collector and connoisseur, but of the general reader. To 
the theological inquirer it cannot hut be interesting and useful, not 
only as elucidating the history of early Christian coins, but also of 
early Christian orthodoxy and heterodoxy. ^ From the coins of 
Constantine, we gather the most decisive evidence of the early esta- 
blishment of the doctrine of the Trinity; on those of Julian, we 
recognise the emblems of the intended extirpation of Christianity, 
and on those of Jovian, of its restoration ; while those of the suc- 
ceeding emperors afford similar recoMs of the passing events of the 
ages in which they lived. • Above* all, the reader will be powerfully 
struck with the connexion between heathen amulets and Romish 
relics, and be led to appreciate the probable effect of liberalism in 
religion amongst ourselves, from the enormities and absurdities it 
produced among the primitive Christians, by the incorporation of 
pagan rites and opinions with the pure and hol}i doctrine of the 
Gospel. 
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A Charge dAivered at the Primary 
Vmtatum of John Lord Bishop ^ 
Lincotfij in 1828. Deightons, Canv- 
bridge; Rivingtons, London. 

It is a fact, and a fac^ not a little 
remarkable, that a great portion of the 
English Cler^ are in many respects 
wholly, and in others partfelly, unac-^^^ 
quaintcd with tlie e.xistmg state of the 
law respecting their own situation. An 
Episcopal Charge, therefore, such as 
the one before us, illustrating and ex- 
plaining the more important provisions 
of the consolidated act, passed in the 
year 1817, was much needed. In refer- 
ence to this act the Parochial Queries, 
annually submitted to the Incumbents 
throughout the kingdom, are compiled ; 
and by the answers returned to them, 
the Bishops are assisted in forming their 
estimate of the state of the Dioceses 
over which they respectively pryidc. 
The particular queries, upon which the 
Bishop of Lincoln has commented, are, 
doubtless, those on which his own 
Clergy seemed more eroccially to re- 
quire information; and he has in a 
i^d, yet manly, tone, stated the true 
extent and puraort of them, and de- 
clared his own determination to enforce 
a due observance of them. Upon the sub- 
ject of non-residence, his Lordship first 
traces the origin of the evil to the system 
of pluralities, and that aga^n to the trans- 
fer of ecclesiastical property upon the 
dissolution of religious houses, by which 
a large proportion of benefices were so 
impoverished, as to render them in- 
adequate to the maintenance of an In- 
cumbent. In order to remedy the evife 
resulting from the non-residence of the 
Incumbent, the Legislature concurs in 
the appointment of stipendiary Curates; 
whose duties and obligations, after 
the following^ admonition to Incum- 
bents, the Bishop proceeds to explain : 

The necessity of the case has Compelled 
the LeMalature to tolCrate' non-residence ; 
to spemy certun grounds on which Incum- 
bentirare exempted from residence, and 
others on which the Bishop is empow^ed 
te gmnt licences of non-residence. But 


because Incumbents, to whom these in- 
dulgences are extended, are relieved from 
positive penalties, let them not imagine that 
they are also released from the respontihi- 
lity attaching to the cure of souls. In no 
case can the enactments of human law afford 
an adequate criterion by which to estimate 
the extent of moral obligation : least of all, 
in the case of the Ministers of the Gospel. 
Let them not imagine that when they have 
paid their Curates the stipends fixed by 
law, and provided for the repairs of the 
glebe-house, they are then absolved from 
further care, and may dismiss the Parish 
from thsir thoughts. Though their per- 
sonal ministry w dispensed with, they are 
still bound to promote its welfare with un- 
remitting diligence ; to take care that the 
Curate whom they substitute in their place 
is fully adequate to the discharge of the 
important trust — that, in a word, neither the 
temporal nor jfejUnal interests of their 
flock sufier |||||P|M — Pp. 15, 16. 

His Lol^^^Kts upon it, as an 
indi|Spensal||||||^^ evefy Curate, to 
supply two sWWtos every Sunday, if 
by any means practicable ; recommend- 
ing as a useful substitute for a second 
sermon, a running practical exposi- 
tion of some connected portion of Scrip- 
ture. The necessity of public cate- 
chising he also strongly enforces, as a 
practice of the first utility and import- 
ante : and after a slight allusion to 
licences and stipends, he concludes with 
a few brief observations on the mdure 
of the comemons lately made by the 
repeal of the Test Act. 


A Sermon preached at Bedfwd^ at the 
% Vmtfitim of the Lord Bishop of Lin-- 
coin. By the Bev. ThomAs Barber, 
B.D. Deightons, Cambridge; Riving- 
tons, London. 

To our notice of the able Charge of 
the Diocesan, we cannot do better than 
add our report of a Discourse which 
was delivered in the course of his Lord- 
ship’s visitation. From Ephes. iv. 1 1 — 
15, Mr. Barber undertakes to deduce 
the sdutary effects of Christian unity 
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ttnd Christian charity, and thar conse- 
quetit^uty of Ministers to promote 
diem. The subject is treated under 
the three following heads ; — 

I. That our Lord ordained and reserved 
in his Church a standing order of Priest- 
hood, for the work of the ministry ; — “ He 
gave some pastors and teachers.” 

IL The ultimate end of their appoint- 
menl, — the edification of his Church, — 
for the perfecting of the saints, — for the 
the edifying of the body of Christ.” 

III. The arduous and responsible duties 
thenee arising : — ” speaking the truth in 
love.” 

Each of these points are well argued, 
and dearly made out; but we parti- 
cularly recommend the considerations 
held out under the third and last to the 
notice of our clerical brethren.^ 

Apostolical Preaching^ tTie Ministration 
of the Spirit; in Answer to Mr, 
Warner’s Sermon, By the Rev, 
Thomas Newton, M.A. Seeleys, 
London. 

Our readers will^M^bly be in- 
clined to suppos|mf^P|B took up 
Mr. Newton’s TrdB^th;'Wiewhat of 
prejudice in favQul|K|||^|Fanier,^and 
against his opponeOTPfflWrach was our 
misfortune, wliich we do not altogether 
deny, we are still unhappily in the same 
uncritical plight ; for with the utmost 
stretch of our attention, and the keenest 
exercise of our wits, we are as yet 
unable to discover the drift of Mr. 
N ewton’s argumentation. That he does 
not admire Mr. Warner, and that die 
kindly vouchsafes him some good ad- 
vice, is sufficiently manifest ; but why 
he does not admire Mr. Warner, and 
what is the purport of his advice, is 
to us as inconceivable, as we should 
thinkit isto Mr.Newton himself. Wedo 
not mean to say, howevdl’, that we have 
obtained no information from^he peru- 
sal of the pamphlet before* us. We 
have, indited, b,een considerably en- 
lightened thereby ; and as we are nei- 
ther selfish nor incommunicative, we 
readily impart the knowledge we have 
acquired to our readers. 

We learn first, then, that ‘‘ both {i. e, 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Gospel ; 
so, at least, we understand Mr. Newton) 
are to be received — both are full of 
|prace and truth : but the former alone 
IS, properly speaking, the Gospel;” 


in explanation, of which discovery we 
are informed, in a note, that “the 
writer is only endeavouring to remove 
the idea, that the Gospel means certain 
books of Scripture exclusively, rather 
than redemption made by Christ, re- 
vealed in Scripture.” (Pi^f. p. y.) We 
learn, also, that in the Epistles “ it was 
not Paul that spoke, but the Spirit cf 
his Father that spoke in him;” (p. 7) — 
that St. PauL “ never called himself an 
empty vessel;” (p. 8) — that he “got it 
(the Gospel) neither from Matthew, 

Mark, Luhe, nor John ; asked no 

evangelists, neither read their books, 
but preached the Gospel as he received 
it.” (p. 9.) We are farther instructed 
that Pyle “ was blind to the grand doc- 
trine of the Gospel;” (p. 10) — that his 
“ insinuations overturn the authority of 
all Scripture ;” (p. 11) — and that he and 
Mr. Wander represent the Epistles as 
“ unprofitable to readers of the present 
day:” (p. 17) (Query, where ?), Further 
be it known, that “Jesus, while he 
lived, kept the will, i, e, the New Testa- 
ment, sealed up in his breast;” (p.l3) — 
that “ the Lord’s prayer is imperfect ;” 
(p. f4) — that “ the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans contains about eight doctrinal to 
four practical chapters :” (p. 24), and 
that to those who are “ conscious that 
the fig-leaves of morality cannot cover 
them, the Saviour says, Comcj my yoke 
is easy, and 7ny burden light,” Such 
is a portion of the instruction we have 
gathered from Mr. Newton; and it i» 
but fair that he himself should state the 
source of his information. 

Many of rity brethren #in testify with 
me, %liat we were brought up in Mr^ 
Warner^s opinions; and we gave them a 
fair trial ; but we never found peace in 
them, nor overcame the world by tliem^ 
Whereas, when we had heard “ the truth 

it is in Jesus,” from our despised bre- 
thren who gloried in his cross, we found it 
► the power of God, and the v?isdora of God 
to the salvation of our souls. We have, 
therefore, turned King’s evidence, and tell 
the world that Mr. Warner’s doctrine will 
do to keep the world asleep, but it will not 
do to awaken them out of their slumbers 
and to create in them that spiritual mind 
which is life and pqpice. 

Such an one, let him be called evange- 
lical or orthodox, is a minister of Christ, and 
a steward of the mysteries of God, and, a& 
far as preaching goes, is faithful to hia 
trust. 
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The Necessity of a Dec&(fi CeUhraUon of 
PubUc Worship: a Sermon preached 
in the Chapel of SL David's College, 
By the Bev, A. Olliv^.nt, M.A., 
Vice ’• Principal of the College^ ^c, 
London: Rivingtons. 1828. 

1 Cor. xiv. 40.— In this Sermon we 
have an admirable illustration of the 
Eighteenth Canon of our Church. Mr. 
OlSvant has treated his subject with 
great force of argument *and persua- 
sion; and both the matter and manner 
are calculated to produce a most bene- 
ficial result upon those who are train- 
ing for the ministry, as are the students 
of St. David's College, to whom it was 
particularly addressed. 

Evidences of Immwtdlity : a Sermon^ 
preached in the Cathedral Church of 
Lichfield, By the Rev, T, R. Brom- 
FiBLD, M. A., Prebendary^ and Rec- 
tor of Napton and Qrandhorough^ 
Wartuickshire ; with Notes, Criticed 
and Explanatory, London : Riving- 
tons* 1828. 

The preacher's object is to compress 
into the compass of a sermon, the prin- 
cipal arguments in support of the soul’s 
immortSity. This he has, as others 
have before him, deduced from nature, 
from reason and philosophy, and from 
revelation, 'llie texts employed for 
the latter part of the discussion, are 
for the most part, as might have been 
expected, the same which have been 
adduced in the able Essay on “De- 
parted Spirits,” which is concluded in 
our present iTumber. They ar^ not 
of course so copiously investigated; 
but the sermon is nevertheless a well- 
digested summary of the evidence on 
the momentous question which it is 
intended to estahlish. There is alsp 
some valuable matter in the notes. 

An Appeal to the Inhabitants of the 
Dmricts in which New Churches have 
been creeled tmder His Meyesty's Par^ 
Uamentary Commissioners, London : 
Rivingtons. Pp.44. Is. 6^ 

In this Appeal frfb author, “ taking 
adva&ti^e of that important occurrence 
in the rewous history of our country—* 
the of additional Churches in 

populpIMipaiishes— submits to the cou- 


RepotU 

sideration of the congregations which 
frequent these new places of^ public 
worship, a brief statement of the na- 
ture, the princmles, and the practice of 
the Church of England.” The follow- 
ing is a table of contents : — “ Scriptural 
Origin and Character of the Church- 
Church of England a true Branch of 
the Church of Christ — ^Brief Statement 
of the Duty of a consistent Membbr of 
the Church of England — Importance 
of the Sacraments.” The language is 
clear and concise; the sentiments are 
sound and pious; and the exhortations 
are solemn and persuasive. 


Questions and Answers for Young People 
of the Church of England, to guard 
them*agamst its Enemies, London : 
Rivingtons.® Pp. 23. 6d. 

This little pamphlet contains much 
usefril information and instruction for 
those young persons who are desirous 
of guarding themselves against those 
who are to our excellent 

Establishing^. rW treats of Schism 
and its nature of 

the Cathol^^l^Versal Church — its 
alliance witffWpll^te — the Reforma- 
tion — Heretics and Sectaries, &c. &c. 
&c.; upon all which subjects the re- 
marks are so just, that we unhesitat- 
ingly recommend its perusal. 


Sacred Songs; being an attempted Para- 
phrase or Imitation of some Portions 
and Passages of the Psalms, By 
William Peter. London: Long- 
man. 1828. 

In this little volume we are presented 
with the whole or part of the first fifty 
Psalms, together with the cxiv. cxxxvii. 
cxxxix., we cannot say newly translated, 
but tha«spkit of them infused into En- 
glish verse. There is much pleasing 
poetry, and more sober piety, in every 
one of them; but we more particularly 
direct the reader’s attention to Psalm i. 
iii. xxii. xxiv. xxix. xxxiv. xlvi. cxxxvii. 
The last, as being one of the shortest, 
we shall extract. 

Whilst pining for our native land. 

By Babel’s waves we sat and wept. 

And tuneless on the willowed strand 
Our harps, in mournful silence, slept; 
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Insulting o*er his captive^s vvrongi,, 

Hear4 ye not then the barbarous foe f 
He asked for Zion's sacred Eongs~ 

For strains of gladness in our woe I 

Oh I how shall we, in distant lands, 

God's songs to notes of triumph sing? 
How shall theseweak, these trembling hands, 
In bondage, wake the joyful string? 

O Salem, lost but cherished spot, 

If4 forget thy hallowed name. 

If, in my joys, I love thee not, — 

May sense forsake this withering frame ! 

Pp. 101, 102. 

To the Psalms are added a spirited 
imitation of St. Paul’s eulogy on charity; 
(1 Cor. xiii.) a hymn from Luke v. 68 ; 
and a simple, but energetic, version of 
the Lord’s Prayer. Some notes are 
appended, chiefly from Horne and other 
commentators. • 

• 

Private Devotions for School-Boys ; to- 
gether with some Rules of Conduct^ 
given hy a FatJier to his Son^ on his 

a to School. ^ a Layman. 
Ion: Rivin^ M ai^ii^l 828. 

The <i<^vantagd|^^e^m piety tio 
Christian will dis^m^>f.^^every at- 
tempt to foster and^pilll^it, without 
any encouragement to fanaticism or 
extravagance, cannot but be highly use- 
ful and meritorious. In this attempt 
the author of the little manual before 
us seems to have completely succeeded. 
The prayers are simple, and well suited 
to tlie wants and understanding of those 
for whom they are intended ; the ques- 
tions for self-examination plain, ra- 
tional, and appropriate ; and the rules 
of conduct are calculated to nourish a 
sober feeling of religion, and to instil 
those principles of action, which will 
train the child into a useful member of 
society, a good Christian, and an honest 
man. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Saul at Endor: a Dramatic Sketch. By 
the Rev. E. Smedley, A. M. 8vo. 3 j. Od, 
The Third Volume of the Works of the 
English and Scottish Reformers. Edited 
by the Rev. Thomas Russell, A. M. ^ 
Twelve Lectures on Ecclesiastical IJistory 


and Non-conformity ; designed to exhibit a 
view of Church History. By Isaac Maun, 
A. M. In boards, 10s. 6d. 

A Guide to the Study of the Book of 
Revelation. *By the Rev. Mr. Hutcheson, 
of Warrenford. In one volume, 12mo. 
35. 6d. • 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta : Bagster's quarto 
edition . — The 5th and last Part of this 
Work is now ready for delivery. This Part 
contains the entire New Testament in Five 
Languages. — The Syriac Version is to be 
sold separatelf . 

The First Six Books of the Iliad of 
Homer, literally translated into English 
Prose; witlf copious Explanatory Notes, 
and a Preliminary Dissertation on his Life 
and Writings. 8s. boards. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Sherman's Guide to Acquaintance with 
God; third edition, considerably improved. 

Another Work from the pen of the Rev. 
Richard WSrner may be expected, we un- 
derstand, in a few weeks, entitled, What 
Must I do to be Saved ? or, Pulpit Instruc- 
tion according to the Scriptures;" a Plain 
Address to the humble Classes of the Mem- 
bers of the Established Church. 

Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. &c. has in 
the Press a large octavo Volume, entitled, 

A New System of Geology, in which the 
Great Revolutions of the Earth and Ani- 
mated Nature are reconciled at once 
to Modern Science and Sacred History." 
The Author has undertaken to solve, on 
the known laws of Physics and Chemistry , 
without invoking Comets or any Astrono- 
mical Fictions to his aid, the various Enig- 
mas relative to the Temperature of the 
Antediluvian Globe, and to the Gradation 
of the Organic Remains of its successive 
Strata, which Ouvier, Humboldt, and other 
philo!lophers, have regarded as beyond the 
scope of Science to explain. Many new 
and very striking Accordances are brought 
out between the Results of Physical Re- 
search and Ancient Record ; confirming to 
demonstration the Divine Inspiration of 
Moses. — The Work will be illustrated by 
Copper-plate Engravings of Shells, charac- 
teristic of the Strata and Superposition of 
the Bone-Caverns, and Casts of Fossil 
Plants; besides about 50 Wood Engravings, 
representing the most curious Animal Inha- 
bitants ofthe primeval World described by 
Cuvier, and other Fossil Zoologists. The 
Volume will appe|r about the end of 
January. 
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SOME ACCpUNT OF THE LIFE OF DR. BARROW. ^ BY DR. 

‘ WALTER POPE, A.D. 1697, * 

It is not my design to write Dr. Barrows Life, and if it were, I am 
not furnished with sufficient materials for that undertaking. It is 
already done, tho with too much brevity, by a better hand, dedicated 
to the Reverend Dr. Tillotson, then Dean, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, by my worthy, learned, and ingenious friend, Abraham 
Hill, Esq ; out of whose account I shall take what I before was igno- 
rant of, concerning his birth and education, before he arrived to be so 
eminent at Cambridge, adding thereunto several particular accidents 
which happened during my intimate acquaintance with him. 

Mr. Hill fixes Dr. Barrows birth in the month of October, a. d. 
1630. But I hope he 'will not be offended*'if I dissent frOm him, both 
as to the year and month, and produce reason for so doing ; tis this : 
I have often heard Dr. Barrow say, that he was born upon the twenty- 
ninth of February ; and if he said true, it could not be either in 
October, or in 1630, that not being a leap year. I would not have 
asserted this merely upon the credit of my metn^ry, had it been any 
other day of any other month, it being toldpre* ^^ since, had I 
not this remarkable circumstance to confirm|||k.^^ked to say, it is 
in one respect the best day in the year to be for it afibrded 

me this advantage over my fellow collegiates,lNH!Ked to keep feasts 
upon their birth-day ; I was treated by them once every year, an^ I 
entertained them once in four years, when February had nine and 
twenty days. 

Dr. Barrow was born in London, and well descended ; his great 
grandfather was Fillip Barrow, who published a Method of Fysic, 
whose brother Isaac was a Doctor of Fysic, and a benefactor to Trinity 
College in Cambridge. His grandfather was Isaac Barrow Esquire, 
of Spiney- Abbey, in^ Cambridgeshire, a person of a good estate, and 
a Justice of Peace during thqf space of fourty years. His fathers name 
was Thomas, a reputable citizen of London, and linnen-draper to 
King Charles the First, to whose interests he adherd ; and after his 
execrable murder he went to his son, Charles the !^cond, then in 
exile, there with great patience expecting the Kings Restoration, 
which at last happened, when twas almost despaird of. This Thomas 
had a brother whose name was Isaac, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaf, 
whose consecration sermon, his nevew and namesake our Dr. Barrow, 
preached at Westminster- Abbey. His mother was Ann, daughter of 
William Buggins Esq. of North Cray in Kent. He was first put to 
the Charterhouse Schoolfwhere he made little or no progress, there 
appearing in him an inclination rather to be a soldier than a scholar^ 
his chief delight being in fighting himself, and encouraging his play- 
J(ell<^s to it ; and he was indeed of an undaunted courage, as we 
aluiH.mifte evident in its place. His father finding no good was to be 
hop||i|a?^ there, removd him to Felstcad in Essex, where| contrary to 
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his expectation, and even beyond his hopes, his son on a sudden became 
so great a proficient in learning, and all other praise-worth/ qualifi- 
cations, that his master appointed him tuto^ to the Lord Viscount 
Fairfax, of Emely in Ireland, who was then his scholar. During his 
stay at Felstead,- he was admitted into Peter-House, of which college 
his uncle the Bishop had formerly been a member. When he was fit 
for the University he went to Cambridge, and was admitted in Trinity 
in Febr. a. d. 1645. He was there kindly treated by Dr. Hill, whom 
the Parliament had put in to that mastership, in the place of Dr, 
Comber, ejected for adhering to the King. This Dr. Hill, I say, one 
day laying his hand upon young Isaacs head,, ‘‘ thou art a good lad,^ 
said he, ‘‘ tis pity thou art a cavalier and ailerwards, when' he had 
made an oration upon the gunpowder treason, wherein he had so 
celebrated the former times as to reflect much on the present, some 
of the Fellows movd for his expulsion, but the Master silened them 
with these words, “ Barrow is a better man than ^ny of us.** 

In A. D. 1649, he was Aosen Fellow of the College, carrying it 
merely by the dint of^ his merits. And when Doctor Diiport resigned 
his Greek Lecture, he recommended his pfipil Mr. Barrow for his 
successor, w’ho justified his opinion of his fitness for that employment, 
by an excellent performance of the probation exercise ; but the go- 
verning party thinkij^ him inclind to Arminianism, put him by it. 
This disappointn||P^'^ill^ aspect of public affairs, together 

with a desire of tihose places mentioned in Greek and 

Latin writers, ni|||BBPr resolve to travel ; which, that he might be 
better inabled to alpile converted his books into ready money. He 
began his travels a.d. 1654, and went first to Paris, to crave his 
fathers benediction, who was then in the English Court praying for, 
but scarce hoping, much less expecting, the Kings Restoration, to 
whom his pious son, out of his small stock, made a seasonable present. 
After some months stay there, he "went to Italy, and remained some 
time at that-most beautiful city of Florence, where he had the favour, 
and neglected it not, to peruse many books in the Grand Dukes 
library, and the Grand Duke invited Dr. Barrow to take upon him 
the charge and custody of that great tlbeasure of antiquity. From 
Florence he went to Leghorn ; thence he saild to Smyrna, afterwards 
to Constantinople. At Constantinople^ the See of St. Chrysostom, he 
read all the works of that father, whom he much preferrd before the 
rest. He remaind in Turkey more than a year, and then returnd 
to Venice, where he was no sooner landed, but the ship which brought 
him took fire, and was, witB all its cargo, consumd to ashes, the men 
only savd. From Venice, in his way to England, he passd by through 
Germany and Holland, and has left a description of some parts of 
those countries in his poems. 

In A. D. 1660, he was chosen without a competitor. Professor of the 
Greek tongue in Cambridge ; two years after, he was elected Pro- 
fessor of Geometry at Gresham College, in the place* of Mr. Laurence 
Hooke. 

In A. D. 1669, Mr. Lucas founded, and richly endowd a Mathe^tieal 
Lecture in Cambridge, which his executors, Mr. Raworth aiwMr. 
Buck, conferrd upon Dr. Barrow, enjoyning him to leave every year 
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teii;it^ur6Si in writing to the Univtrsity, the better to secure the end 
of so noble and useful a foundation. The lectures which are printed, 
and others of his, ready for the press, will give the best account how 
he bebavd himself in that employment. 

Dr. Barrow Vas endued with an undaunted courage ; to prove 
which, 1 think these two instances following will be sufficient. In his 
passage from Leghorn to Constantinople, the ship he saild in was 
attackd by an Algerine pyrate ; during the fight, he betook himself 
to his arms, staid upon the deck, chearfully and vigorously fighting, 
till the pyrate, perceiving the stout defence the ship made, steerd off 
and left her. I askd him, why he did not go down into the hold, and 
leave the defence of fiie ship to tho^th whom it did belong : he 
replied, It concernd no man more than my self; I would rather have 
lost my life, than have fain into the hands of tliese merciless infidels. 
This engagement, and his own stout and intrepid behaviour in it, to 
defend his liberty, which he valued more than his life, as he asserts in 
that verse, ** Almaque libertas mlali (fiarwr Aura^' he describes at 
large, in a copy of verses in the fourth volume; of his works, printed 
by Brabazon Aylmer. * To this I will add another accident, which 
befel him in England, it being of the like nature : He was at a gen- 
tlemans house in the country, if I mistake not in Cambridgeshire, 
where, as he was going into the garden very even before day, 

for, as I shall shew hereafter, he was sparid||^^|||^p, and an early 
riser, a fierce mastiff, who ^sed to be chflHg|d^ni day, and let 
loose late at night for the security of the ho|H^Hpiiving a strange 
person in the garden at that unseasonable tmHpRet upon him with 
great Jury. The Dr. catchd him by the throat, threw him, and lay 
upon him, and whilst he kept him down, considered what he slioidd 
do in that exigent; once he had a mind to kill him, but he quite 
alterd this resolution, judging it would be an unjust action, for the 
dog did his duty, and he himself was in fault for rambling out of his 
lodgings before twas light. At length he calld out so loud, that he 
was heard by some of the house, who came presently out, and freed 
both the Doctor and the dog,’'* from the eminent danger they were 
both in. 

As soon as Dr. Ward was made Bishop of Exeter, he procured for 
his old friend Dr. Wilkins, the rectory of St. Laurence- Jewry. He 
being minister there, and fored by some indisposition to keep his 
chamber, desird Dr. Barrow to give him a sermon the next Sunday, 
which, he readily consented to do. Accordingly, ttt the time appointed, 
he came, with an aspect pale and meagre^ and unpromising, slovenly 
and carelesly dressed, his collar unbutt^d, his hair uncombd, &c. 
Thus accoutred, he mounts the pulpit, begins his prayet, which, 
whether he did read or nqt, I cannot positively assert, or deny. Im- 
mediately all the congregHion was in an uproar, as if the church were 
i^Uing, smd they aeampering to save their lives, each shifting for 
himself with greaV precipitation ; there was such a noise of pattens of 
serying^maids, and ordinary women, and of unlocking of pewes, and 
crack^ of seats, causd by the younger sort hastily climbing over 
t:h6m,^^that I confess, I thought all the congregation were mad : But 
die good Doctor seeming not to take notice of this disturbance 
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proceeds, names his text, and pinachd his sermon, to two or threcf 
gathered, or rather left together, of which number, as it fortunately 
happened, Mr. Baxter, that eminent non-coifforraist, was one, who 
afterwards gave Dr. Wilkins a visit, and commended ^the sermon to 
that degree, that he said, he never heard a better discourse. There 
was also amongst tliose who staid out the sermon, a certain young 
man, who thus accosted Dr. Barrow as he came down from the pulpit, 
SiV, be not dismayd, for I assure you, twas a good sermon.” By his 
age and dress, he seemed to be an apprentice, on at tllb best, a foreman 
of a shop, but we never heard more of him. I askd tlie Doctor what 
he thought, when he saw the congregation running away from him ? 

“ I thcuight,” said he, “ they did not like me, or my sermon, and I 
have no reason to be angry with them for that.” “ But what was 
your opinion,” said I, “ of the apprentice “I take him,” replied 
he, “to be a very civil person, and if I could meet with him Td 
present him with a bottle of wine.” There were then in that parish a 
company of formal, graved and wealthy citizens, who having been 
many years under famous ministers, as Dr. Wilkins, Bishop Ward, 
Bishop Reynolds, Mr. Vines, &c. had a gredt opinion of their skill 
in divinity, and their ability to judge of the goodness and badness of 
sermons. Many of these came in a body to Dr. Wilkins, to expos- 
tulate with him, why he sufferd such an ignorant, scandalous fellow, 
meaning Dr, the use of his pulpit. I cannot precisely 

tell, whether it day, or sometime after in that week, but 

1 am certain it be when Mr. Baxter was with Dr. Wilkins. 

They came, as pUPBefore,' in full cry, saying, they wonderd he 
should permit such a man to preach before them, who look^ like 
a starvd cavalier who had been long sequesterd, and out of his living 
for delinquency, and came up to London to beg, now the King was 
restord ; and much more to this purpose. He let them run their 
selves out of breath, when they had done speaking, and expected an 
humble submissive answer, he replied to them in this manner, “ The 
person you thus despise, I assure you, is a pious man, an eminent scholar, 
and an excellent preacher ; for the trbth of the^last, I appeal to Mr. 
Baxter here present, who heard the sermt^n you so vilifie. I am sure 
you believe Mr. Baxter is a competent judge, and will pronounce 
according to truth.” Then turning to him, “ Pray sir,” said he, “ do 
me the favour to declare your opinion concerning the sermon now in 
controversie, which you heard at our church the last Sunday.”’ 
Then did Mr. Baxter very candidly give the sermon the praise it 
deservd, nay more, he said, “ that Dr. Barrow preached so well, that 
he could willingly have beeft his auditor all day long.” When they 
heard Mr. Baxter give him this high encomium, they were prickt in 
their hearts, and all of them became ashamd^ confounded, and speech- 
less ; for, tlio they had a good opinion of theiT selves, yet they durst 
not pretend to be equal to Mr. Baxter ; but at length, after some 
pause, they all, one after another, confessd, “ they did not hear one 
word of the sermon, but were carried to mislike it by his unpromising 
garb, and mien, the reading of his prayer, and the going away^jjif the 
congregation for they would not by any means have it thought, if 
they had heard the sermon, they should not have concurrd with the 
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judgment of Mr. Baxter. After iheir shame was a little ovet, they 
earnestly desired Dr. Wilkins to procure Dr. Barrow to preach again^ 
engaging their selves to'^make him amends, by bringing to his sermon 
tlieir wives and children, man-servants, and maid-servants, in a word, 
their whole familes, and to enjoyn them not to leave the church till the 
blessing waa pronouncd. Dr. Wilkins promised them to use his 
utmost endeavour for their satisfaction, and accordingly solicited 
Dr. Barrow to appear once more upon that stage, but all in vain," for 
he would not by any pcrswasions be prevaild upon to comply with the 
request of such conceited, hypocritical coxcombs. Some time after, 
the Bishop of Salisbury. I mean Dr. Ward, invited Dr. Barrow to live 
with him, not as a chaplain, but rather as a friend and companion, yet 
he did frequently do the duty if the domestic chaplain was absent. 
Whilst he was there, the Archdeaconry of North Wiltshire became 
void, by the death of Dr. Childerey, if I mistake not ; this the 
Bishop profferd Dr. Barrow, but he modestly and absolutely refused 
it, and told me the reason, which it is not necessary I should declare. 
Not long after a Prebendary died, whose corps^ I mean revenue, lay 
in Dorsetshire, this alsb the Bishop offerd him, and he gratefully 
accepted it, and was installd accordingly. I remember about that 
time I heard him once say, I wish I had five hundred pounds.” I 
replied, Thats a great sum for a Filosofer t^^esire, what would 
you do with so much I would,” said my sister for 

a portion, that would procure her a good ht]^H|H|BWhich sum, in 
few months after he received, for puttmg aljjH^HRhe corps of his 
new Prebend; after which he resignd it to MWBwker, a Fellow, of 
Trinity College in Cambridge. All the while he continued with the 
Bishop of Salisbury I was his bedfellow, and a witness of his inde- 
fatigable study ; at that time he applied himself wholly to divinity, 
having given divorce to mathematics, and poetry, and the rest of the 
belles letcres, wherein he was profoundly versd, making it his chief, 
if not only business, to write in defence of the Church of England, and 
compose sermons, whereof he had great store, and, I need not say, 
very goodr * 

We were once going froAi Salisbury to London, he in the coach 
with the Bishop, and I on horseback ; as he was entring the coach, I 
perceivd his pockets strutting out near half a foot, and said to him, 

What have you got in your pockets?” He replied, “ Sermons.” 

Sermons,” said I, “ give them me, ray boy shall carry them in his* 
portmanteau, and ease you of that luggage.” “ But,” said he, 
** suppose yqur boy should be robbed.” * “ Thats pleasant,” said I; 

do you think there are parsons padding upon the road for ser- 
ncions?^’ ** Why, what have you?” said he; “ it may be five or six 
guioea<s, I hold my sermons at a greater rate, they cost me much 
pfiiil and time.” WelP'then,” said 1, “ if you’ll insure my five or six 
guineas against laj^padders, I’ll secure your bundle of sermons 
ecclesiasAcal highway-men.” This was agreed, he emptied his 
«nd filled my portmanteau with divinity, and We had the 
good Ibrinne to come safe to our journeys end, without meeting eitlher 
^rtof thepadders foTementioned; and to bring both our treasures to 
landau* He. was of a healthy constitution, used no exercise, or 
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fysic, besides smoaking tobacco, which he was not sparing, sayings 
it was an instar omnium^ or panfarmicotu He was unmercifully 
cruel to a lean carcass, not allowing it siffficient meat or sleep. , 
During the winter months, and some part of the rest,^he rose always 
before it was light, being never without a tinder-boxf and other 
pro|)er utensils for that purpose ; I have frequently known him, after 
his first sleep, rise, light, and after burning out his candle, return to 
bed before day. I say, I have known him do this ; I report it not 
upon hear-say, but experience, having been, as»l said before, his bed- 
fellow whilst he livd with the Bishop of Salisbury. There cannot be 
a more evident proof of his indefatigability ip study, immense com- 
prehepsion, and accurate attention to what he sought after, than 
what Mr. Hill attests he saw written with his own hand, at the end of 
his Apollonius, “April 14 to May 10. Intra haec temporis inter- 
valla peractum hoc opus;’* that is, in twenty-seven or twenty=-eight 
days, this work was finished : For there may be five, and must be at 
least four Sundays, wherdon I suppose he was otherwise employd, 
betwixt those days. *He was careless of his deaths, even to a fault ; 

I remember he once Imade me a visit, and I perceiving his band sate 
very auwkardly, and asked him, “ What makes your band sit so V* 

“ I have,” said he, “ no buttons upon my collar.!’ “ Come,” said I, 

“ put on my night-gown, here’s a taylor at hand,” for by chance my 
taylor was then V ^ presently set all things right.” 

With much adonm^H with ‘him : th^ buttons were supplied, the 
gown made cleflBHHIids and face washt, and the cloaths and hat 
brushd; in a wormHI^ departure he did not seem the same man who 
came in just before. He had one fault more, if it deserves that name, 
he was generally too long in his sermons ; and now I have spoken as 
ill of him as the worst of his eniemies could, if ever he had any : He 
did not consider that men cartnot be attentive to any discourse of 
above an hours duration, and hardly so long. He was once requested 
by the Bishop of Rochester then, and now Dean of Westminster, ta 
preach at the Abby, and withal desird not to be long, for that auditory 
lovd short sermons, and were usd to them. Ho replied, “ My lord, I 
w^ill shew you my sermon and pulling*, it out of his pocket, puts it 
into tlie Bishops hands. The text was in the tenth chapter of the 
Proverbs, the latter end of the eighteenth verse, the words these ; 
“ He that uttcreth slander is a Iyer.” The sermon was accordingly 
divided into two parts, one treated of slander, the other of lyes*’ The 
Dean desird him to content himself with preaching only the first part, 
to which he consented, not without some reliictancy, and in speaking 
that only, it took up an hour and an half. . This discourse is since 
published in two seimons, as it was preachd. Another time, upon 
the same persons invitation, he preachd at the Abby on a holiday : 
Here I must inform the reader, that it is a citfetom for the servants of 
the church upon all holidays, Sundays excepted, betwixt the sermon 
and evening prayers,, to shew the tombs, and effigies of the kings and 
queens in wax, to the meaner sort of people, who then flock thither 
from all the corners > of the town, and pay their twopence to see 
them. These perceiving Dr. Barrow in the pulpit after the 
hour waa past, and fearing to lose that time in hearing, whidt they 
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thought they could more profitably employ in receiving : These, I 
say, became impatient, and causd the organ to be struck up against 
him, and would not gi\^e over playing till they had blowd him down. 
But the sermop of the greatest length was that concerning charity, 
before the «Lord Mayor and Aldermen at the Spittle ; in speaking 
which, he spent three hours and an half. Being askd, after he came 
down from the pulpit, wliether he was not tird ; “ Yes indeed, said 
he, “ I began to be weary with standing so long.” ' 

In A.D. 1672, Doctoi^ Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, departed this life, 
and that eminently learned divine Doctor Pearson succeeded him, by 
which promotion the ^lastership of Trinity College in Cambridge 
became vacant ; this King Charles conferrd upon Dr. Barrow ; and 
speaking of it afterwards, he said, he had given it to the best scholar 
in England. Dr. Barrow was then the Kings Chaplain in Ordinary, 
and much in favour with the Duke of Buckingham, then Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, as also of Gilbert, Lord- Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; both which w^ere ready, if* there bad been any need, 
to have given him tJieir assistance to obtain this place. When the 
patent for the Mastership was brought him, wherein there was a clause 
permitting him to marry, as it had been made before for some of his 
predeicessors, he causd the grant to he alterd, judging it not agreeable 
to the statutes, from which he neither desird, nor would accept any 
dispensation : Nay, he chose rather to be of d<)ul)K' 

fees, and procure a new pa^nt, without clause, than 

perpetually to stand upon his guard against batteries, and 

importunities, which he foresaw that honourabi^Bil^rolitable prefer- 
ment would expose him to. 

To shew his luimility and care of the College revenue, he remitted 
to them the charge of keeping a coach for his time, wliich they had 
done a long while before for otlier inastefS. This preferment so well 
bestowd, gladded the hearts, not only of the Members of that College, 
but of the University, and all lovers of learning. Upon this, he left 
the Bishop of Salisbury. I shall pass over in silence his government 
of the University, wh«n Vice-Chancellor of the College, whilst he was 
Master, his public exercises, ,Hiis writing numerous and various letters 
to procure money for the building of the magnificent library, c'vc. con- 
tenting my self to liavc set down some of the particulars which hap- 
pened during my acquaintance with him, and now I shall lu re put a 
period' to this discourse, which for Ids, and mine own sake, I wish had 
been better performd. Tlie last time he was in London, whither he 
came as it is customary, to the election of Westminster, he went to 
Knightsbridge to give the Bishop of Salisbury a visit. Some few^ days 
after he came again to Knightsbridge, and sate dow n to dinner, but I 
observed he did not eat ; Wlicreujion I askd him, bow it was with 
him : He answerd, tliat he had a slight indisposition hanging upon 
him, with which lie had struggled two or three days, and that he 
hoped by fasting* and opium to get it off, as be had removd another, 
and more dangerous sickness at Constantinople some years before. 
But these remedies availd liim not. His malady provd in the event, an 
inward, malignant, and insujierable fever, of which he died, May 4, 
A.D. 1677, in the 47th year of his age, in mean lodgings, at a sadlcrs 
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near Charing-Cross, an old, low, ill-built house, which he had usd for 
several years : For the his condition was much betterd by his obtain- 
ing tlie Mastership of Trinity-College, yet tlfat had no bad influence 
upon his morals, he still continued the same humblp person, and 
could not be prevaild upon to take more reputable lodgifigs : I may 
truly say, “ Maltis ille bonis Jlebilis occidit^ Nulli Jiebilior quam mihi” 
It was a great loss to all good men, but greatest to me.” He left his 
mailuscripts, I mean his written works, to Dr. Tillotson, and Mr. 
Abraham Hill, committing it to their discretion to publish which of 
them they should think fit. My Lord -Keeper sent a message of 
condolence to his father, who had then some p^cc under him, import- 
ing, that he had hut too great reason to grieve, for never father lost 
so good a son, and also that he should mitigate his sorrow upon that 
consideration. He was buried in Westminster- Ahhy, where his 
friends erected a monument for him ; the bust, or half his body in 
white marble, placed upon a pedestal of the same matter, whereon 
his epitaf, composd by Dr.Mapletoft, is engravd. 

“ISAACIJS 15 ARROW. 

S. T. P. Regi Carolo Tl® 'A SJeris. 

Viv propb Diviuus, el vere Magnus, si quit! Magiii ha])cnt 
Pietas, Prohitas, Fides, sumina Kruditio, par Modestia, 

Mores Sanetissimi uudequaqiie, et suavissiini. 

Ooeuii^^ Professor Londini (creshainensis, 

OraH'.'r Matboseos apud C’antahrjgienses suos, 

Caftg|iaijS|mnes, Ke(desian), Ooiteni ornavit. 

'rrinitatis Praises illustravit, 
tlaclis^mPll^ecie veVe Regi.ne Fundaincnlis, auxit, 

Opes, llonores, ct universuin vitfc ambitum. 

Ad Majora natus, non conteinpsit, sed rt‘U(piit seculo. 

Oeuin, quem a toneris cohnt, cum priinis imitatus est, 

Paueissiniis egenclo, benefacieiido quam pliiriinis, 

F^tiani posteris, <piibus vel inortuus concionari non dcsinit. 

Cjetera, ct pounh Majora, ex Scri])lis peti possunt. 

A hi Lector, et a^midare. 

01)ijt iv‘° Die Maij, An" Dorn : MDCLXXVIl. /Ktat : sua XLVII. 
Monuiuentum hoc Amici posut'rr!. 

• .1 

In English thus*. 

^‘'fhis Monument was erected by liis Friends, 

'fo perpetuate the Memory of 
ISAAC BAHHOW,* 

Dr. of Divinity, and C’liaplain lu Ordinary 
To King Charles the Second. 

lie was a Godlike, and truly gre^it Man, if Probity, Piety, Learning in the high- 
est degree, ajid ctjual Modi'sty, most holy and sweet Manners, can confer tliat 
'Jjtle. He was Ih-ofessor of Cieometry in (Jreshain College, in i^ondon, and 
afterwards of the Greek Tongue, and Mathematics, amongst his Cantabrigians. 
An honour to all his Professions, the Cluirch and Nation, lie illustrated ITinity- 
College, as Master, and augmented it, by laying the Foundation of a truly Royal 
Library. Riches, Honour, and all things desirable by most other Men, he did 
not contemn, but neglect. He imitated God, whom he had serGl from his \’outh, 
in wanting few things, and doing good to all, cA’^eii to Posterity, to whom, tho 
dead, he yet Preaches. The rest, and if it is posable, greater things than these, 
. may be found in his Writings. 

Go Reader, and imitate him. 

He died the 4th oOlay, in the 47th 
Year of his A^, and of our 

ijovd 1G77. 
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Mr. Editor, — An instance of Christian fortitude and resignation, 
Yarely to be met with, occurred yesterday, during a visit to a poor 
parishioner. iHe is more than eighty years of age, and was formerly 
clerk to a Chapel of Ease in this parish, but is now reduced to the 
lowest degree of poverty. He was seized about a year ago with 
mortification in one of his feet, for which he underwent amputation. 
The disease, however, had extended too far, again made its appear- 
ance, and has now reached above his knees. His agonies, as you 
may suppose, are dreadful, not allowing him a moment's interval of 
rest; but he submits* to them without a murmur. After a short 
conversation, he uttered, with a firm voice, the following prayer, 
which, if you agree with me in thinking worthy of being recorded, 
you will greatly oblige me by inserting it in the Christian Remem- 
brancer, 

I hastened home, with feelings not to })c described, to commit it 
to paper'; it is correct in substance, hut I believe has suftered in 
expression from the tregchcry of my memory. 

Your obedient servant, 

R7?ra, 

We readily comply with the wish of our correspondent. Tlie sub- 
ject of his communication affords one, out of^pnii^ierable examples 
whicli might be adduced, of true piety andj^^mi^signation to the^ 
divine will, in the poorer mebibers of the E'i^^^ g^f Church, 

O gi'acious and merciful Lord and heavinly down with pity 

apd compassion upon thy poor afflicted servant ; releSennn from this pain and 
misery, and pardon his sins, for the sake of thy blessed Son J esus Christ. O 
Lord, I am like unto one that goes down into the grave, for 1 have hut a short 
time to live, and am full of misery ; but while my outer man dectiyeth day by 
day, strengthen me by thy grace in the inner man. I confess and acknowledge, 
O Lord, that my sins have been many and gi*ievous in the long course of 
years during wliich thou hast spared me ; I know not if the hour of my disso- 
lution is at hand ; but grant me the assistance of thy Holy Spirit, to prepare 
me for my departure before I go hence, and am no more seen ; and take me 
to thy eternal rest, throflgh the ^merits and mediation of thy blessed Son our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, Amen. * 

Bee. 11, 1828. 


THE STATE OF DISEMBODIED SPIRITS. 

PART IV, AND LAST. 

That the souls of men at the hour of death are really separated 
from their bodies, and live in that state of separation, and exercise 
the powers of understanding and of willing ; that “ some of them, by 
the mercy of God, are placed in peace and rest, in joy and happiness^ 
and that others^ by ^he justice of the same God, arc left to sorrow, 
pains, and misery, it has been my endeavour to prove. And though 
enough, and more than enough, has been already stated in main- 
tenance of this doctrine, to omtt the important testimony of St. John 
would be a dereliction of the interests of truth. ^ 


* See Pearson on the Cr||d, Art. 5. fob edit. p« 23G. 
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St.John saw in the spirit the future destinies of the Church of 
Christ ; and thus describes, for the consolation of such as should 
suffer persecution for the sake of their failjh, the situation of the 
blessed martyrs in the mansions of peace. “ I saw under the altar 
the souls of them tliat were slain for the word of God, and for the 
testimony which they held. And they cried with a loud voice, 
saying, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge, and 
avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth ? And white robes 
Were given to every one of tlicm ; and it was said unto them, that 
they should rest yet for a little season, untd their fellow-servants 
also, and their brethren, that should be killed as they were, should 
be fulfilled.” (Rev. vi. 9—11.) 

Not presuming to fix upon the jiarticular epocha when this pi^o- 
phecy was accomplished, (though it be generally supposed to refer to 
the persecution under Diocletian, a. d. 284), I shall content m'yself 
with observing that St. John saw the souls of the martyrs whose 
blood had been shed for ' the word of God. These separate spirits 
were under the altayf as sacrifices newly slain, and offered to God. 
The altar represents our blessed Redeemer (Heb. xiii. 10,) at whose 
feet these disembodied souls arc placed, to intimate to ns, that they 
w ere accepted through the mediation of Christ ; for it is the altar, 
w'c read, which sanctifieth the gift. (Matt, xxiii. 19.) These souls 
w'ere solicitous for the overthrow’ of the powers of darkness, and the 
triumph of the J|ing((|c^^of God ; they cried aloud, therefore, to the 
Tiord to avengo^^ftf^^«e, thenceforth expecting till the enemies of 
Christ should b^lMjpe'his footstool. It is W’orthy of observation, 
that “white robes* were given to them as an emblem of their 
purity, actual and imputed, and that they were placed at the same 
time in a state of “ rest (“ they should rest yet for a little season ;**) 
and that this scene is exhibited as taking place m the interim between 
death and the general resurrection, for they speak of persons then 
“ dwelling on the earth ” At the dny of judgment the earth shall 
depart as a scroll : and these separate spirits could not be said to be 
cloiJied witli white robes before their dissolutioi;>, since those vestures 
are the reward only of those who have triumphantly waged the fight 
of faith. “ He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed with white 
ruinicnt."' (Rev. iii. 5.) 

Here, then, we have the souls of dopnrted saints, not reduced to 
nonentities, not buried in the stupor of uwnsibility, but exerting the 
faculties of reason, and holding intercourse w ith the Father of Spirits, 
and dignified w ith a peculiar mark of celestial favour, and comforted 
by tlie privilege of rest ; of wliicb they had moreover the assurance, 
that they should continue to enjoy it, till the final purposes of God 
should he fulfilled w ith regard to their fellow martyrs, and they should 
be permitted at last to exchange the anticipations of hope for the 
certainty of fruition! Still further, w’e appeal to the testimony of 
St.John: — “ 1 heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me. Write, 
blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, from henceforth : yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; and their works 
do follow them* (Rev. xiv, 13.) Who will venture to assert, that 
disembodied spirits are extinct f The infallible w istlom of God 

VOL. XI. NO. I. 
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pronounces them “ blessed," Who will maintain the msensihility of 
departed souls ? The infallible wisdom of God tells us, that ‘‘ they 
rest from their lahours^^^ and that “ their works f by way of reward, 
do follow them.*’ Is blessedness predicable of nonentities? Is 
inscnsibUity compatible with consciousness of rest, and with the 
enjoyment o^ the recompense of previous works ? The blessedness 
here spoken of is the immediate consequence of death : “ blessed 
are,** — who ? not those, who shall be raised again, — not those, who 
are yet upon earth ; but “ the dead*' And this blessedness is two- 
fold ; it comprises exemption from labour and pain, and also the 
comfort which arises from their previous good deeds : for their works 
do follow them, to receive the reward which God has promised to 
“ them that obey him” (Heb. v. 9.) When this bliss is assigned 
exclusively to such as ‘‘ die in the Lord,” that another fate awaits the 
ungodly is an unavoidable conclusion. It is, indeed, a fearful verity, 
which the Scriptures impress upon us with singular solemnity. 
As the works of the righteous follow them, being their ground of 
comfort, and their basis of hope through Christ, their light, their 
refreshment, and their joy ; so, alas ! the works of the wicked shall 
pursue them! Their graceless habits, — their evil passions,— their 
horrible anticipations of wrath, — tlieir conscious forebodings, and 
their present pangs, — their flat despair, and their mutual crimina- 
tions,— teach them to antedate the miseries pf their final doom in 
that sorrowful prison, “where shall ‘be weeping, ahd wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth.” (Matt. viii. 12.) “The ihdh %hu| wandereth out 
of the way of understanding, shall remtun in goffgregation of the 
dead” (Prov. xxi. 16.) “ In Hebrew it is, — he shall remain with the 

giants, who more especially provoked God to bring the flood upon 
the earth. They arc also noted as the first inhabitants of hell; there- 
fore from them the place of torments takes its name ; and the damned 
are said to remain in the place of giants”^ Our Redeemer hath 
told us, that they who are of this world, “ die in their sins” (John 
viii. 24.) Though the act of sin be transient, tlie guilt of sin is per- 
manent, and “ the transgressions of our youth lie down with us in 
the dust.” (Job xx. 2.) Tluj bodiless spirits of the reprobate are a 
torment to themselves: they feel what they are; they know what' 
they might have been ; they dread what they shall be ! “ If our 

heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all 
things.** (1 John iii. 20.) And if “ the Spirit of God,** even in this 
life, “ bear witness witli our spirit,** and testify of our adoption by 
Him ; if conscience now acquit the pious, .and condemn the impious ; 
it is easy to believe that the same spirit may impress its seal upon a 
reprobate soul, when stript of its fleshly covering ; partly, by a clearer 
manifestation of God’s wrath ; and, partly, by the hostile invasion of 
evil spirits ; for “ as good angels, which minister to holy souls, when 
in the body, will rujitiirally resort and minister to them, when they 
are out of it ; so *is there little reason to doubt, that the evil spirits, 
which tempted and inflamed wicked souls in this life, will be ready 


See Flavors Treatise of the Soul of Man, p. SOS. 
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to seize and carry away the helpless wretches, ^as soon as they step 
into another*'* 

Deprive the soul of the power of thought, and the faculty of 
memory ; destroy its consciousness ; bury it in sleep ; reduce it to 
nothing ; and then it shall cease to feel the guilt of and to read 
the dark catalogue of its offences, however written with a pen of 
iron,’* or with “ the point of a diamond.’* (.Ter. xvii. 1.) But, as the 
soul is indestructible by death, and iiever perishes ; in its separation 
from the body it retains the conscious energies of life, and is 
** translated to that place, and unto that sockty, which God, of his 
mercy, or justice, allotted to it.” For “ there are two societies of 
souls after death ; one of them, which are happy in the presence of 
God ; the other of those, which are loft in their sins, and tormented 
for them. Thus we conceive the righteous Abel, the first man placed 
in this happiness, and the souls of them that departed in the same 
faith, to bo gathered to him. Whosoever it uas of tlic sons of Adam, 
which first died in his sijis, was put in a place of torment; and the 
souls of all those, vjliicli departed after with the wratli of God upon 
them, were gathered into liis sad society.’*t 

Such is the multifbkl evidence from Scripture to the truth of tlic 
hypothesis, which I have unfolded, relative to the state of disembodied 
spirits. Thus ‘‘ shall the dust return to the earth, as it was ; and 
the spirit shall returja unto God, who gave it !” For whether we 
consult the records of the Old. Testament, or investigate tlie pages of 
the New ; whetheir we read the inlallible declarations of heaven, as 
handed down to us Mosgs, or by Job ; by tlie sweet Singer of 
Israel, or by her ittS'j:)ired prophets ; by the apostles of our Lord, or 
by Him, who was the embodied Wisdom of God ; wliether we weigh 
the accurate and distinct account of the first creation of man, or 
review the issue of his analysis at the liour of dentil; uhether we 
search into the simple nature of tlie incorruptible soul of man, un- 
affected and unharmed by the dissolution of its associated body, and 
count the everlasting promises, of uhich it is made the imperishable 
subject ; or peruse the instructive imrables of our Saviour ; or seek 
conviction in his memorable confulation^of the^adducees ; or remem- 
ber the fate of tlie rich man and Laznrus ; or visit Blount Tabor, 
where our Lord was transfigured ; or listen to bis conversation with 
the sister of Lazarus ; or ascend the hill of Calvary, and hear his 
consolatory promise to the penitent thief ; or read how anxiously 
St. Paul anticijiatcd the happy day of his departure licnce, that he 
might be with Christ ; or cuter the abode of the spirits of just men 
made perfect ; or dcsceiuf with our Kcd comer into the mansions of 
the departed ; or attend to the earnest prayer of the martyrs, whom 
St. John saw under tlie altar ; whether we remember how Elisha 
caused the spirit of the Shunamite’s child to come into him again ; or 
travel with the disconsolate monarch to the witch of Endor ; or see 
Lazarus starting from the tomb ; or be caught up the third heaven 
with the favoured Apostle of the Gentiles; or treasure up in our 


* V'ide Lucas's Sermons. 

I Tcarson on ilie Creed, fol. edit. Ait. 5. p. 2oC. 
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minds the form of language, in which our Redeemer, and tlio first 
blessed martyr committed their departing spirits into the hands of 
their heavenly Father ; whether we examine the promises made to the 
righteous in their state of “ deadlihood,” or the menaces made to the 
souls of the wicked ; whether, in short, we ponder the phraseology^ 
the historical narratives, the prophetical declarations, the parabolical 
representations, or the argumentative portions of Holy Writ, we arrive 
at the same conclusion, tliat the soul, immediately after the deatl\, of 
the body, is not in a state of sleep, or insensibility, but of hajipincss, or 
misery, in the mansion Mvarded by the mercy, or allotted by the justice 
of God! 

The conclusion, at \\ihich we have thus arrived, is equally con^ 
solatory and instructive. Its moral uses are equally evident, and 
momentous ! 

1. If this be the probable destiny of our disonibodicd spirits, the 
king on his pale horse, to whom all our life-time we liave been in 
bondage, is stript of his frightful mask, and disrobed of his terrors ! 
Hovrever dark the passage from this world to tiui next, we may pass 
undaunted through its valley, and fear no evil.” Losing no portion 
of our intellect ual life, ^vc shall change, indeed, the place and the 
manner of our existence ; but our liberated souls, like a bird escaped 
from the snare of the fowler, shall seek their native skies, and fortli- 
with enter upon a new scene, and traverse unexplored regions, stript 
of the earthy matter which “ pressed them down,*^ and blest with 
enlarged capacities of joy ! Li this glorious prospect^ let us not weep 
as those who have no hope I The cold grave, and |he damp vault,— 
the mournful shroud, and the rigid corpse, — affect indeed the hearts 
of surviving friends ; but the dead feel them not : and the nobler part 
of humanity, though worms destroy the body, to which it was some- 
time attached, is imperishable, and secure in the custody of the mighty 
Being, “ who hath the keys of hell and of death.” (Rev. i. 18.) 

2. If our spirits be destined to survive our bodies, wo know which 
is our better part, and where, consequently, wc should bestow our 
chief attention. If in Hades w e be fated to live without these fleshly 
tabernacles, let us, as ’far as wc can, live without them now. Let us 
begin to be here what we must expect to be hereafter ! Let us be 
spiritually minded, and set our affections on things above ! Let us 
break loose from the magic circle in which w^e lie enchanted, and dasli 
from our lips the Circ^aii cup, which w^ould make us regardless equally 
of our present dignity, and our future hopes ! Let us accustom our 
meditations to a life of separation from the body : and when in the 
conflict, to which we are summoned against the allurements of the 
world, and the lusts of the flesh, our hopes deferred make our liearts 
sick, and our patience becomes wearied by looking for the Son of 
God, who delayeth his coming ; let us consider that our life is hid 
with God in Christ, and that our reward is at no greater distance from 
us than our death, vvhich will release us from the troubles of our 
warfare, and place us in the bosom of Abraham for ever ! 

3. If this be the destiny of our souls, how excellent and dignified is 

their nature ! “ What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 

The consideration of the topic, to which the reader has been invited, 
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shows us the little distance between our race and our reward. So 
soon as the one shall cease, the other shall begin ! It is death that 
crowns the righteous with a wreath of victory ! Death itself doth 
open the door to everlasting life : and though his visage be pale, and 
his hands be cold, and his voice be sepulchral ; when lie. bids us sit 
down with Abraham at the feast which God hath prepared for the 
guests of heaven, the sure hope of everlasting bliss gives a colour to 
the, first, a warmth to the second, and a melody to the third, not their 



sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” (1 Cor. xv. 55.) 


4. If the consideration of the state of disefnbodied spirits be thus 
competent to animate the righteous, let us ask, what effect it ought to 
have upon the jvicked ? They ton sliall live imjKU'isliably ! ///eeV works 
also shall follow them ! In the abode of the (h^ad, uhat sliall be their 
state ? Where then shall be their revelry, and their luxuries ; their 
hoarded money, or their vuin pomp; their sensual debaucheries, and 
their carnal abomiiiatjons ! 'fhe body, for whicli they li\ed, can no 
longer minister to their appetites ; and (hough they cry to the rocks 
to hide them, tlieir immortality will not siifier them to jierish. The 
j)()or comfort of insensihiUtyy and the wretclicd hope of annihilation 
forsake them ; they still live, “ reserved in everlasting chains under 
darkness, against the judgment of the great day.” 

When death terminates our existence lierc, he terminates our op- 
portunity of worhing too: so that if we die in sin, we go to inevitable 
and instant ruin! .0! then, how important is it to die in the Laid! 
If the graces, and the habits, with which our souls are clothed, shall 
abide with them through eternity^ constituting, in some measure, 
perliajis tlieir everlasting renardy or their never-dying punishment, 
in the invisible state, where the dead are gathered together, some in 
mansions of felicity, and others in dungeons of torture, — can we be 
^00 anxious to perfect righteousness in the fear of God ? Wlicn a 
man is once convinced that death will consign his soul, so soon as it 
quits the body, to a habitation of remediless w retchedness, or un- 
speakable bliss ; this conviction must ha^'ie an auspicious influence on 
his life, give a new direction to his though'ts and affections, and clieck 
the sallies of his wildest career! If the truth, for which we have 
contended, be established on any foundation even of prohabifitj/y let 
us pursue it to its remotest conscijuences. Let us bog of Him, “ with 
whom the souls of the faithful, after they arc delivered from the 
burden of the flesh, are in jpy and felicity,” to bless these considera- 
tions to the comfort of the righteous, to the conviction of the careless, 
and to the instruction of the ignorant ! And let us not quarrel W’itli 
the scanty evidence, which it has pleased God to afford us in this 
interesting investigation, like the obstinate tiaveller, who closed bis 
eyes against the light of the moon, because the sun refused to guide 
him in his nocturnal peregrinations ! * 



COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ORDINATION. 

i 

In our Number for August last, ^ inserted a letter from a cor- 
respondent,. vftider the signature of “ A sincere ChuiS^man/' upon 
the subject of colonial ordination. The object of this lettei^^^^s to 
draw attention to a pamphlet then just published, entitled, An 
Apology for the Colonial Clergy of Great Britain^ sj)ecially for those 
of Lower and Upper Canada, By Samuel Simpson Wood, M. A. of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; Presbyter of the Reformed 
Apostolic Church : late of the Diocese of Quebec, in the Province of 
Canterbury.” We hdve not had an o])portiinity of perusing tlie 
pamphlet in question ; but from the statement of its contents as set 
forth in our correspondent’s letter, it appears that Mr. Wood, having 
been admitted into deacon’s orders by the late Bishop of Durham, in 
Sept. 1818, accepted an appointment in Canada which had been 
offered to him by the Bishop of Quebec, and was ordained priest by 
this prelate in the cathedral at Quebec, in No*?'. 181D; that, having 
now returned to EnglaKd, and being desirous of officiating here as a 
minister of the Established Church, he has been advised that his 
ordination by the Bishop of Quebec is, by the operation of the 
59 Geo. III. c. GO, s. 3, rendered of no effect ; and that, in con- 
sequence, he now finds himself unable to accept any ecclesiastical 
appointments in this coiihtry^. The situation in whi<|i Mr. Wood thus 
supposes himself to be placed by the operation of tfce Act alluded to, 
is urged by himself, and regarded by bur ebtrespondent, as a case of 
individual hardship, whicli is not to be justified upon any principle of 
securing protection to our Cliurch Establishment ; especially as Mr. 
Wood has been regularly educated at Cambridge for the Churcli, and 
lias been admitted into the number of its ministers by the ordination 
of an authorised Bishop. 

Since the insertion of our correspondent’s letter, our attention has 
been directed to the provisions of the Act of Parliament alluded to 
by Mr. Wood; and \t appears to us to be quite clear that, taking the 
circumstances of Mr. Wood’s case to be correctly stated by our cor- 
respondent, the law in question has been botli misunderstood and 
misrepresented. Wc propose to point^out the error into which these 
gentlemen have fallen, by referring to a consideration of the Act of 
Parliament in question. And we shall extend our observations to an 
exposition of the several Acts of Parliament now in operation relating 
both to Colonial and Foreign ordinations/ as we think it may not be 
uninteresting to our readers to be in possession of the legal provisions 
upon this subject, for we believe they are not very clearly uy^erstood, 
and the provisions upon the one subject arc soinetiinest,^nfoundcd 
with those upon the other. 

1. As to colonial ordination. The 59 Geo. III. c. GO, contains all 
the provisions upon this subject. And by the 1st sect, of this Act it 
is enacted — 

That it shall be lawful for the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
York, or the Bishop of London, for the time being, or any Bishop specially 
authorised or empowered by any or either of them, to admit into the holy orders 
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of Deacon or Priest any person wliom lie shall upon examination deem duly 
quaufied^ specially for the purpose of taking upon himself the cure of souls, or 
officiating in any spiritual capacity, in his Majesty ’s^colonies or foreign posses- 
sions, and residing therein ; and that a declaration of such purpose, and a written 
engagement to^^rform the same, urnSr the hand of such person^ hein^ deposited 
in the |ia<;ids OrlSuch Archbishop or Bishop, shall be held to be a sHfhcient title, 
with aiVtew to such ordination : and that in every such case it shall be distinctly 
stated in the letters of ordination of every person so admitted to holy orders, that 
he ha-s been ordained for the cure of souls in his Majesty’s foreign possession!. 

By the 2d sect, of the same Act it is enactec^ — 

That no person so admitted into the holy orders of Deacon or Priest, shall be 
capable of holding any ecclesiastical preferment within the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or of acting as Curate therein, without the previous 
consent and approbation, in writing, of the Bishop of the Diocese in which such 
ecclesiastical appointment shall be locally situated, or witliout the like consent 
and approbation of such one of the said x^rchbishops or Bishop of London, by 
whom or by whose authority such person shall have been originally ordained, 
or in case of the demise or translation of such Archbishop or Bishop, of his 
' successor in the same see. 

• . . V ' 

And a proviso is siipcraddcd to this section — 

That no such consent and approbation shall he given by any such Archbishop, 
or Bisho]) of London, unless the party applying for the sjimo shall first produce 
a testimony of his good behaviour, during the time of his residence abroad, from 
the Bislio]) in whose Diocese he ma}' have olliciated, or, in case there be no 
Bishop, from the GovcrflOr in Council of the colony in which he may have been 
resident, or from Majesty’s principal Seerjitary of Slate for the Colonial 
Department. 

By tlic 3d sect* of ill e same Act (which is the section relating 
to J^Ir. Wood’s case, and to which he particularly refers), it is 
enacted — 

I'hatno person who shall have been admitted into holy orders by tlie Bishops of 
Queher, Nova Scotia, or Calcutta, or byany other Archhishoj) or Bishop than those 
of England or Ireland, shall be capable of ofliciating in any Church or C’hapel of 
Fjiujhnid or Ireland, icit/ionf spcchtl permission from the Archbishop of the province 
in which he proposes to officiate, or of holding any ecclesiastical preferment in 
England or Ireland, or of actincf as Curate therein, withotd the consent or approba- 
tion of the Archbishop of the province, and also^of the ICishop of the Diocese in 
which any such ecclesiastical preferment or CurAcy may be situated. 

We subjoin a few remarks upon this last section, as bearing upon 
cases similar to that of Mr. Wood. Tlie effect of this provision is 
not, as is apparently insisted upon by Mr. Wood and our correspond- 
ent,. to render ordinations by our Colonial Bishops merely void as 
regfeds the minister’s povvfjr to ofHciate in this country ; but it is 
sknply required that, before a person so ordained is qualified to 
accept Steji^re ferment, or to take any church duty in England or 
Ireland, tnSconsent and permission of the Archbishop of tlie province, 
and the Bishop of the dioc^s(|| in wliich such minister may propose to 
officiate, shall be procured;^ This is a very different thing from 
considering the ordination as a mere nullity. For in that view it would 
be necessary that the party should be ordained again : and ^ve think 
the act clearly rebuts the presumption of any such necessity. We 
are not aware what testimonials are required by our Prelates as 
sufficient to induce them to grant their consent or permission. The 
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3d sect, of tlie Act 'does not expressly refer to the 2d; but still we 
may, perhaps, venture to suggest, that the testimonials, wliicli are by 
the latter vsection directed to be given in cases where the ordination 
has b^eh made by the Archbisliops Canterbury or York, or the 
Bishop of London, in performance of the powers given them for 
that purpose by the 1st section, would form some guide a&,tp the 
nature of those wliich should be required from parties who have 
received ordination from the hands of a Colonial Bishop. 

2. As to foreign ordinations. Until the time of the separation of 
the United States fronl the mother country in the year 1783, our law 
was a stranger to foreign ordinations, , or the ordination by our Bishops 
of persons who were not under British allegiance, and did not intend 
to ofliciate within the British dominions. At that time it was re- 
quired that every person, at the time of his ordination, should take 
the oath of allegiance. This, of course, could not be done by foreign- 
ers ; and as the Americans had, by the cfiect of their declaration of 
independence, and its subsequent recognition by this country, severed 
the bond of national fraternity, and rendered themselves strangers to 
Britain and her law^s, it .followed, that our Bishops could no longer, as 
theretofore they had done, confer ordination upon persons intending 
to officiate in that country. From this circumstance, great and 
serious evils were acknowledged to result to the cause of religion ; 
for a great portion of the American public, having been nurtured in 
the doctrines and discipline of our Established Church, retained the 
religion of their fathers, affer they had renounced their allegiance to 
the parent state. In order, therefore, to supply a remedy for an evil, 
the removal of which was called for upon principles independent* of 
those of mere state policy, our legislature exerted a timely inter- 
ference ; and the 24 Geo. III. c. 35, was passed: by which, after 
reciting the inconveniences which were felt, it was (sect. 1.) enacted — 

That it should be lawful for the Bishop of London, for the time being, or any 
otlun* Bishop, to be by l\iin a))point(‘d, to admit to the order of Deacon or Priest, 
for the pur])oses aforesaid, persons being subjects or citizens of countries out of 
his Majesty’s dominions, without requiring tliem to tabc the oath of allegiance. 

I* . . 

By the 2d sect, of tliis Art it was enacted — 

That no person ordained in the manner thereby provided only, should he 
thereby enabled to exercLe the office of Deacon or Priest witliin liis Majesty’s 
dominions. 

The Americans also very soon discovered the necessity of possess- 
ing among themselves persons duly qualified to exercise tlie episcopal 
functions. And for this purpose our legislature again interfered ; 
and an Act was passed (20 Geo. 111. c. 85), whereby the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York are empowered to cotivsecrate as Bishops, 
persons being subjects or citizens of countries out of his^ Majesty’s 
dominions, without the King's licence for tlu* election of such persons, 
or the royal mandate, or requiring them to take the oaths of alle- 
giance and suplemacy. And by the 9th sect, of this Act, it is 
enacted — 

That no person ordained Deacon or Priest, by persons consecrated Bishops 
according to the powers of that Act, shall be authorized to exercise the office of 
Deacon or Priest within his Majesty’s dominions. 
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It is, however, die policy of the laws relating to our venerable 
Church Establishment, not to recognize the ordinations of any Bishops 
other than those of the Established Church of England and Ireland; 
and therefore the Scotch episcopal ordinations come within the 
operation of this policy. And by the 4th sect.*of the before-rrientioned 
Act of the Geo. III. c. 60, the law upon this subject is declared. 
By that section it is enacted — 

That no person who, aftc'r die passing of the Act, shall have been ordained 
a l^eacoii or Priest by a colonial Jiishop^ who, at the time of such ordination, 
did not actuaUif possess an episcopal jurisdiction over some Diocese, district, or place*, 
shall he cajiable in any Avay, or on any pretence wliate¥er, of, at any time, liolding 
any Parsonage or otiver ecelostastieal preferment widiin his Majesty’s dominions, 
or of being a stipendiary (airate or (’liaplain, or of olliciating at any jdaee, or in 
any manner, as a Minister of the established Church of England and Ireland. 

By tlic words Colonial Bishop^ who did not actually possess an 
episcopal jurisdiction^ must be undorstood, we apprehend, an epis- 
copal jurisdiction vvhicli is recognized as part of the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment of this country. Tliis clause, we therefore conceive, 
extends to ordinatu^ms by Scotch Bisliops, since vScotch episcopacy 
is no part of onr Ecclesiastical P'stablivshmenl, and also to ordinations 
by the titular Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland, as well as to 
ordinations by the Roman Catholic and Protestant Bishops of foreign 
countries. 

We have gone thus at length into the subject of ordinations, in 
order that wc may correct any erroneous impression tliat may have 
been produced upon our readers by a perusal of the observations of 
our correspondent, who has certainly entertained incorrect views upon 
this subject. We have been induced also to extend our obser\ ations, 
in some measure, by noticing, that our contemporary, the Christian 
Observer^ in its last number, bas given insertion to a better signed 
‘ Pliilarclueus tl)e object of which letter is to bring forward the 
erroneous statement of the law insisted upon by ]Mr. Wood (thougli 
without rcferince eitlun* to that gentb'iuan's pamphlet, or to the 
letter of oiiu correspondent, which had ap])eared four months l)efore), 
and also to charge against the listablished Church the illiberality 
of not opening her pul])its to all Protestant Episcopalians. Philar- 
chmus is struck with admiration at the? liberality of the Americans, 
whose pulpits are open to ministers of our Church ; and thinks that 
practice is of such a nature as that it would bo beneficial to the 
interests of religion if our Church woidd recognize it. 

Philarchaeus is, perliaps, no statesman : but it may be easily com- 
prehended that the ‘ illiberal and exclusive’ practice of our Churcli 
is to be justified upon tlds principle— that in England, at present at 
least, there exists a bond of connexion between Church and State ; 
and that, in order to the preservation of this bond, which wc trust 
never will be loosened, much less sevi red, by the ofiicious hand of 
‘ liberality,’ it is necessary that the occupiers of our puljnts should 
be under something like an engagement to uphold that state, of which 
tlieir spiritual office forms an integral part. But as to tlic good 
people of America, it may be observed, that their culiglitcued minds 
arc free from the fetters of such an anti(piate<l prejudice ; and with 
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them truth is left, in the panoply of her naked beauty, to sustain the 
war of error, unencumbered by any cunningly-devised defences with 
which human wisdom, conscious of human ignorance and human 
frailty, would, in its timidity, surround her. 


SOCIETY Fdll PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 

The branch of this Society for the Diocese of Ely and University 
of Cambridge has lately held its annual meeting. At that meeting, 
the Rev. Dr. Wordswortli, Master of Trinity College, after detailing 
the successful o 2 )erations of the Society, proceeded to give the fol- 
lowing interesting statement respecting its finances; 

Is our support sufficient for these undertakings? The most simple answer to 
tliis question is by reference to the expenditure, and we there find the expen- 
diture FOR THE LAST YEAR HAS BEEN 34,000?.; WHICH FORMS AN EXCESS OF 
NEARLY 7,000/. ABOVE THE RECEIPTS WITHIN THE SAME PERIOD. ThF, TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE OF THE SoCIETY ABOVE ITS ORDINAPv,^ RECEIPTS, DURING THE LAST 

EIGHT YEARS, IS ABOUT 00,000/. This IS a proof of t^c anxious demand and 
pressing need for those spiritual advantages which it is the object of tlie Society 
to convey. In 1819, His Majesty issued his royal letter for collections in every 
parish throughout the kingdom, in aid of the funds of the Society, and in pursuance 
of which collections were made, the result of wbicli was most gratifying, the 
subscriptions aiiioimting to the sum of 60,000/. It was principally from that 
fund that the Society was enabled to extend its operations in the East, and at 
the same time to apply the greater portion of its regular funds in the West. 
It is to be lioped that as nine jears have now elapsed since that letter was 
issued, His Majesty will be graciously pleased to repeat the same; but whktiieu 

OR NOT, THE SoClETY WILL PROCEED IN ITS OPERATIONS TO THE UTMOST OF ITS 
POWER. 

In the month of September last, the Christian Observer put forth 
sundry attacks upon us, to which, as he did not condescend to back 
them by argument, it might seem unnecessary to reply. One passage, 
however, w'C will take this opportunity of noticing. 

In the Number for June, of the same publication, there is a still more direct 
attack upon the Chureb Missionary Society, as having, it is alleged, most ma- 
terially 4 nd unjustifiably ifijured the interests of another institution professing 
the same objects. The ground up*on which this charge is founded, — that all tlie 
money which the former society has received would, as a matter of course, have 
been paid into the treasury of the latter, on account of the liigh official names 
which support it, — is so palpably incorrect, that I am astonished tliat any writer 
should urge such a supposition. — P. 562. 

Here is no argument, but our supposition is charged with palpable 
incorrectness. We think we can pkmonftrate from Dr. Words- 
worth’s speech that we are palpably correct, unless the Church Mis- 
sionary Society will take up with another supposition, less creditable 
to themselves ; a supposition which has been made, though never by 
us. What is the cause that the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel should be 6^,000/. in debt, while the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge is receiving abundant subscriptions? The two 
Societies have the same sanction, the same means, the same objects, 
the scene of labour alone is different. But the Society for Promoting 
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Christian Knowledge has no opposition society professing es^acthj the 
same principles: the Society for propagating the Gospel has. 

This is tolerably strong. But further, Cercticus (such is the 
euphonious appellation of the Christian Observer's asserting corre- 
spondent) is, of course, a member of the Church of England. So we 
must conclude from the Observer's cover. We sup]^ose, moreover, 
that he is a patron of the Church Missionary Society; . he therefore 
approves the objects of that Society; ergo^ he approves those of tlic 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; for they arc identical. 
Now, suppose the Church Missionary Society had never existed ; 
would not Cereticus have supported the othor? By what argument 
of consistency could he have done otherwise? And if he had been 
asked, what security have you for entrusting your money to this 
♦Society, would he not have said, “ the high official names which sup- 
port it?” And the same argument is applicable to every other mem- 
ber of the Church now supporting the Church Missionary Society. 
We may therefore conclude, as a matter palpably demonstrable, in 
despite of Cereticus’s “ asjonishment,” tliat ‘‘ all the money which the 
Church Missionary Sjaciely has received, would, as a matter of course, 
have been paid into the treasury of the other;” and the Society would 
not be 00,000?. in debt. 

If Cereticus chooses to evade this jdain argument, he will be trans- 
fixed on tlm other horn of the dilemma, which will prove somewhat 
sharper. If he w^ould not have patronized the Incorporated Society, 
and docs patronize the New Society, tueue must be some diffe- 
iiENCE IN THE CONSTITUTION OP THE Two;''which no fricnds of the latter 
openly avow, but rather the njajority reprobate. Tlie Society will no 
more thank Cereticus for this mode of defence, than they will thank 
Mr. Simeon for liis memorable proposals about the Test Act and the 
Dissenters. 

Mr. Simeon figures too at the Incorporated Society’s meetings, and, 
with that peculiar felicity of illustration which is so perfectly his ow n, 
proceeds : 

Only let the commanders of onr fleets our ecclesiastical govomm’s, lead the w'ay, 
niul like Nelson send forth through the land a ielcyraphic stynal — Kiigland 
expect, that every man will do Ins duty,” and ^he wduile clergy of the land will 
rise to the oceasioii, and the laity will catch thu ilainc; and avc shall not sec any 
longer in our subscriptions a long list of ones and twos; they will swell instantly 
to ti'iis and twenties: and with their secret prayers, no less than witli their imblic 
contributions, will the people of this land unite their endeavours to spread the 
knowh'dgo of Christ, and, to the utmost extent of their ability, to convert and 
save the world. 

Amen, say W'c. And let Mr. Simeon, and bis friends w’ho wdsh to 
preserve a shadow^ of consistency, prove the sincerity of their aspi- 
rations by transferring their subscriptions forthwith from tlic Church 
Missionary Society to that for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

While WT arc on this subject, wx will set Cereticus right on another 
point in which he has greatly mistaken us. He says, 

Throughout the paper there is obviously much secret disapprobation that the 
revered Bishop ITcbcr, whom the writer apparently dares not directly censure, 
should have so warmly promoted the cause of the Church Missionary Society in 
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India ; — a fact which tlie writer would get rid of by affirming that that distinguished 
jjrolate countenanced Society from the mere necessity of his situation, and 
upon the very same principle as he is said to have countenanced “ the seetavians/’ 
But does not the vTiter know, tliat Bishop Ilober had attached himself to the 
Church Missionary Societjy and preached for it with cordiality and earnestness, 
long before he had an idea of being Bishop of Calcutta, and while he had every 
reason to calculate upon being speedily appointed to preside over one of the 
dioceses of his native land? If he was ignorant of this fact, how did he feci 
himself (pialificd to pronounce so confidently ni)on the motives Avhich iidliienced 
the conduct of one wliose sentiments he appears so imperfectly to have kn(»wn? 
and su])portcd by what autliority has he ventured to injure the memory of .that 
sainted individual, by endeavouring to identify his affectionate and zealous at- 
taehnu’nt to a society eoTisisting of regular inombors of his own church, with 
that amiable toleration, that ex]>ansive charity, which he was willing to extend 
to all wlio were labouring, even with many diirerenees of opinion, in tlic same 
great cause? — P. 5(>2. 

Now we yield to none in our veneration for Bisliop Ileber; but 
wo should never have any scruples about “ daring to censure any 
'principle^ merely because it happened to be advocated by an illus- 
trious man. Priucipb.'s in theology and ^ecch^siasticol polity which 
would not bo most welcome to the Christian , Observer, liave been 
supported by some? of the greatest minds tliat ever existed. Wc think 
the policy (for wo liave always abstained from im})eaclnng the sincerity) 
of the Churcli Missionary Society dkmonstu \ jiTA' wrong; and wc no 
more believe that its rectitude can be defended by the patronage of 
Bishop Hebcr (even supposing such patronage unconstrained by circum- 
stances"), than that Bishop Ileber could liave disproved a proj>ositiou 
in Euclid. We certainly woi«o not aware of the fact that tlie Bishop 
“ had attaclicd himself to tlie (diiirch Missionary Society, and preaclied 
for it with cordiality and earnestness long before lie had an idea of 
being Bishop of Calcutta but of this we are confident, that no sen- 
sible man, in his situation, could have acted otlierwise than he did, 
whatever might be his sentiments on tlie merits of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. So that our argument stands where it was, and 
again wc say, the conduct of Bishop Ileber can funiisli no precedent 
to home Cliurelimen. 

Wc are not surprised at finding such an ad\ocatc as Cereticus 
accusing us of eudea'^ouring to injure Bishop ITeher’s memory, by 
insinuating that ho was not heartily attached to the C-liurch Mis- 
sionary Society. If the disapprobation of that Society, as considered 
relatively to the other, be a stigma upon character or memory, it is 
one which belongs to many an individual who never knew anotlier 
stain; and Cereticus, if it pleases him so far to “injure” us, may 
append it to our me jacet. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 

By analogous Reference to the Practice of other Nations, 

CURSES. 

Genesis xxvii. — “ And I sijall brin/? a curt-e upon me, and not a blessing.” 

Amonost tlie oriental nations in particular, we find records of 
these solemn curses mentioned in »ScTi])turc. Hie curse of a 
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father was believed to be peculiarly awful, and the furies were ap- 
pointed to enforce their clfects upon the devoted^ofispring. Thus we 
find a curious instance in the Roman history, a.c. 51, when Ateius, 
the Tribune waited for Crassus ; and, as the latter marched by, per- 
fumes were thrown upon a cliafing-dish prcj?arcd for the purpose, on 
which libations were poured, and the gods were invoked with frightful 
imprecations to devote him to destruction ; and another of more modern 
date, uttered by Averroes, the Arabian philosopher, against his son, 
wlien he intruded liimself upon his father, accompanied by some dis- 
solTite companions, I'he old man viewed him with great indignation, 
and addressed liini to this effect : — “ Thy own beauties could not content 
thee ; thou hast stri])])cd tlie wild goat of his beauties, and they who 
are as beautiful as thyself admire tbee. 'I'iiou bast got liis wanton 
lienrt, bis lecherous eyes, and his sensidess head ; but to-morrow thou 
slialt find thy father will hav'e bis pushing horns. Cursi'd be all ex- 
travagancies ! When I was young, 1 sometimes ])unisl>*ed my father ; 
now I am old, I cannot punish my sou; but 1 beg of God to deprive 
him rather of life than suffer him to be disobedient.” Having de- 
uomiced him by this iiuprecation, he retired; and it is relat{‘d that the 
young man died in fen niontlis. In Herodotus, Book III. chaj). 75, 
w'e find a similar instance of maledictory eloquence, when from the 
summit of a tower Prexasper ])roci])itated himself, after having 
soleumly imprecated many curses upon tlie Persians. 

When (iiiqhactus, father of noccliods the v/ise, was leading an army into 
Arabia tlnongh many barren and desert ])lae(‘s Ins ]>imision fiiled; so that for 
tliv‘ s]>ace of one day lie was forced to lake iqif'witli sueli mean food as tlie com- 
mon peo])le, among whom ho tlieii h.qqiened to he, could supply liim with, which 
he i*at so heartily, and relished witli so much delight, that for the future he forbade 
all excess and luxury, and viowed that king who first In’ought in that siimj)tuous 
and Inxurlons \^ay ofliltng; and this cliaime and alteration of meat, and drink, 
and bedtling, was so deliglitful to liiin, lliat he ordered the vur^c (t')ovc men-' 
finned, to lie enlt'i’ed in the sacred records in the Tem])1e of .lupiter at Thebes; 
which was the chief reason why tlie fame and rejmtation of Menas lieeame to be 
clouded in future generations. — Diod. Sic. p. 2‘>. See p. J75. Book 111. 

A Spanish author, in describing the customs of the Floridan Indians 
after a victory, gives the following curious ac-goinit of formal male- 
dictions pronounced ag^aiust enemies : 

The Indians retunwd home elated with their a ictory. 'fo celebrate it they 
drove some strong stakes into the ground, to which they fastened tlieir spoils; 
around tluse they afterwards seated themselves with their women, and a con- 
juror then began to utter many extraordinary curses against their enemies. At 
one ('xtremilv of the ground sat three Indians on their ■ — — , one of whom, on 
every curse pronouneed liy tlie conjuror, struck a flat stone placed before him 
with a hammer, while the other two heal .as a drum two hollow cidahashes filled 
with small stones, exjiressiiig their a])probation at every stroke ; after which they 
sung and danei'd, magnifying their victory, praising the cour.ago and spirit of 
their eomha taut's, and venting reproaches upon their enemies. This is the usual 
morle of celebrating a victory . — Etisayo Cronohyico para Ui Jlist. dc Florida ^ 
Vol. 1. p. 52. 
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HYMN 

On the occasion of CoUectlofis for Building and Repairing Churches^ 

Ruler of the harvest! we, 

Whom Miy bouiit-eoua hand hath fed, 

For our brethren, seek from Thee 

• Tnith’s celestial living bread: 

Plenteous is the work to do : 

Yet the husbandmen how few ! 

Ere his tares the wily foe 
Scatters ’mid the lioly seed, 

Ruler 01 the harvest ! sow 

( Trace to meet our mighty need : 

Hel]) our hands thy fanes to rear ! 

Teach our liearts thy voice to fear! 

As thy rains the earth restore, 

That the tiller’s crop may spring, 

And the reaper’s lap run o’er, 

Let thy word its harvest bripg : 

Thou, wliose promise ne’er shall fail, 

Thou hast said, It shall prcvtvil ! 

All the store which wo have brought, 

Cometh of thine hand alone; 

Of our wealth we give Thee nought; 

All we oflcr is thine own: 

Prosper but the seeds we yield, 

Ruler of the hai’vest-fieldl 


MONTHLY REGISTIMl. 

SOCIETY FOR PRO:\rOTrNG CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


We have received a letter, comment- 
ing somewhat upon the annual Report 
of this and the sister society, with which 
we cannot entirely agree ; at the vainc 
time that some of our coiTi'spondcnt’s 
remarks are not altogetlicr unworthy 
of consideration. In order, therefore, 
to forward the wishes therein expressed, 
we have placed it in the hands of those 
who will give it the attention which it 
merits : and we have no doubt tliat, so 
far, as it is practicable, the defects point- 
ed out in the present instance will on 
future occasions be carefully remedied. 
For our parts, we consider the Report, 
upon the whole, a highly satisfactory 
one ; and, except in oit(6 or two points 
of minor importance, as complete as 
could be expected or desired. It is of 
course in the hands of most, if not all, 
of our readers ; and therefore a brief 


analysis is all that it will be necessary 
to supply. The receipts and expen- 
diture of the Society are precisely 
counterbalanced; with the excej)tion 
of 815/. 2s. Cut. in the hands of tlio 
1 Veasurers, whollg in hills not due at the 
audit. For several years also the pro- 
gress of the institution has been such 
as to lead some perhaps to suppose 
that little more is now necessary than 
to keep^it up to its present level. 

Yet are there two circumstances con- 
nected with this cheering statement whieh 
deserve the most serious attention of the 
friends of the Society. It ought to be 
observed, that notwithstanding its large 
receipts, the revenues of the institution arc 
barely adequate to meet the actual de- 
mands upon them — and that those de- 
mands, however largo, are much less than 
might be expected, were the services of 
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tlic Society adequately understood through- 
out the country. The former circumstance 
is to be attributed principally to the very 
reduced rate at which the Society furnishes 
its Members with books; and by which 
the loss sustained during the last year 
amounts to upwards of 20,000/. The 
amount of subscriptions and benefactions 
within the same period falls considerably 
short of the above-mentioned sum; and 
the deficiency has been supplied either from 
casuitl legacies, or from the funded pro- 
perty of the Institution. In the mean 
time, the two latter have been the only 
sources from which the Colonial, and other 
foreign expenditure has been supplied ; 
from which the moderate and unavoidable 
expenses of the Society’s establishment 
have been defrayed ; and out of which the 
grants voted for India must hereafter he 
paid. The result appears to be that, if the 
demand for books should continue, and 
still more if it should increase, \#iihout a 
rorrcspomling increase in the subscriptions 
and benefactions, it will become necessary 
cither to raise the price of books, or to 
limit the quantity supplied to each Mem- 
ber. The Society would be unvsilling to 
do eitlier the one or the other : and presses 
the subject upon the attention of the public, 
in the confident hope that they will meejt 
the exigencies of the case in the most satis- 
factory manner ; either by inducing an 
additional niimbcT of persons to bccanne 
subscribers to the Funds of the I’arciit In- 
stitution, cr by increasing the sums re- 
rnitteil from them in the slftipe of bene- 
factions. 

Among tlic domestic proceedings of 
tlic Society, are the supply of an assort- 
ment of books and tracts, adapted to 
tlui use of sailors, lo each ship of war 
now in commission, by order of tlie 
eommi.-^^ioiieis -a eoutract with tlie 
Ihiiversity of Cambridge for a new 


edition of the Family Bible; — the 
printing of a ^hrge impression of the 
octavo Bible and Common Prayer in 
Welsh, ill order to meet the increasing 
demand foi them; — the adiftission of 
some new books upon their catalogue ; 
the formation of somcnicw committees; 
and tlic grant of 1000/. to be at the 
disposal of the Primate of Ireland, for 
advancing the religious instruction of 
the Irish. 

The number of books and tracts dis- 
tributed during the year is the largest 
ever made, amounting to 1,050, 000. 

The operations of the Society abroad 
Inive been instrumental in forwarding 
tlie erection of an English clmrch at 
C’ape-town. Tlic accounts from Cal- 
cutta respecting the native schools are 
highly satisfactory, and a plan is in 
agitation for the enlargement of the 
jVJission College. Education is also 
])roceeding rapidly at Madras, Bom- 
bay, and Ceylon; and the sum of 
2()b()/. which had been granted to 
Bishop IJeher, for the repairing and 
enUirgemeiit of churches in the Tanjore 
district, has been partly expended for 
that purpose. 1'he distribution of 
books* in New South Wales has been 
extensive; a lending library has been 
established at the Mauritius ; and a 
grant of Bibles, Prayer Books, and 
tracts has been forwarded to the 
Island of Ascension. In the Canadas 
also, and in Nova Scotia, the exertions 
of the Society have been attended 
witli the most beneficial results ; and 
throughout the West Indies, amidst 
much political excitement and great 
colonial distress, a very decided pro- 
gress ij making in Christian knowledge 
and religious education. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Tins Society has also just issued its 
Report. To the state of its funds wc 
have had occasion to allude in a pre- 
ceding page ; and we think that nothing 
can be wanting but an attentive con- 
sideration of its proceedings, to call 
forth all the energies of the country 
in its support. In the extensive Dio- 
cese of Nova Scotia, under the inde- 
fatigable superintendance of the Bisliop, 


the operations of the Society have been 
peculiarly cfiective. 

New Missions have been opened in 
several parts of it j King’s College, Wind- 
sor, has furnished several candidates for 
holy orders, who promise to adorn their 
profession by their '^learning and their 
piety, and be great blessings to the people 
committed to their charge; other clergy- 
men, of exemplary character, have entered 
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into the Society’s service, and are now 
engaged in the Jaborioul duties of their 
office, both to the satisfaction of themselves 
and to the comfort and edification of a 
large body of people, who womUI otherwise 
have been left destitute of all religious 
instruction. Thei\'itional system of educa- 
tion also, wliich had become through their 
instrumentality so well known, and so 
generally adopted in the two larger colo- 
nies of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
has been introduced, with every prospect of 
success, into Newfoundland^ ^Ir. Bacon, 
a very superior master, who has for some 
time conducted the school at St. John’s, 
so as to deserve the highest praise, was 
glad to avail himself of the bounty of the 
Society in opening to him the nteans of 
access to the central school at Halifax, for 
the purpose of perfecting himself in that 
system, which has been found so emi- 
nently useful wdierevcr it has been in- 
troduced; and through this channel a 
knowledge of it may be conveyed to every 
part of the island. 

From the Diocese of (iuobec, tl^e 
accounts of tlie state of the missions 
are very satisfactory, and the demand 
for Christian instruction so much on 
the increase, as to render it impossible 
for the means of the Society to supply 
it in any adequate degree. Several 
new Churches have been added in 
both the Canadas; among others, a 
second at Kingston, on a laigo scale, 
principally at the expense of the inha- 
bitants. 


In Calcutta, the continual absence 
of the Bishop during ihe last year lias 
given a lamentable check to the pro- 
ceedings of the Society; in addition to 
Avhieh, the sudden deatli of the Rev. 
T. Christian, which we announced in 
a preceding Number, has been most 
severely felt in one of the most auspi- 
cious sc(‘nes of missionary labour. 
Except these drawbacks, however, 
considerable progress has been ihade 
in the objects of the Society. The 
interest arising from the surplus of the 
subscription for Bisliop Ileber’s monu- 
ment has been devoted to the mainte- 
nance of a non-foundation student at 
Bisliop’s College; and a similar ar- 
rangement has been adopted at M adras, 
out of a similar fund. Mr. Simeon 
also, one of the executors of Ford 
Towerifoourt, has ap])ropriati'd lOOOA, 
part of his LoixUliip’s hecpiest, to tlu' 
foundation of a perpetual scholarsbi]) 
at the College, under the terms of 
the statute prescribed for that pur- 
pose. 

Snell is a brief outline of the So- 
cieU’s proceedings. Indeed, the Ke])ort 
hselt is only a summary statement oi 
facts; the particulars of winch an^ 
gi\«en in ati Appendix, which coni- 
jirises some of the most inlei'cj&iing 
doeunieiits which it has falK'n to our 
lot to examine. We cmu assure onr 
readers, that they will be amply repaid 
for an attenthe perusal of tbeiii. 


NA'ITONAL SOC:iKTY. 

Seventeenth Report, 


The Report of tliis Society com- 
mences with an account of the use^> 
to W’hich the product of the King's 
Letter, amounting to 28,292/. 2s. lOr/. 
which became available in 1821, has 
been applied. Since that period ‘187 
applications from different parts of tlie 
country, comprising a population (ac- 
cording to the last parliamentary cen- 
sus) of 1,309,591 persons, have been 
received. In all these cases there arc 
very few which the Committee have 
found themselves unable to bring with- 
in the rules by wh^eli their jiroceedihgs 
are governed, and tin* grant.s made to 
them have amounted to 28,808/.; by 
wliich, according to the first estiinates, 


in many instances much below the 
actual di^lmis(*mentb in c‘arr\ing them 
into eficct, an outlay ot‘ no less a sum 
than 11 1,910/. in tin* evt ction of d7 1 
.se])arate school-rooms, has been called 
forth. By these means, and amidst 
such ^a population, the iuestimabb* 
blessings of Christian education have 
been provided for 25,092 boys and 
23,830 girls on Aveek-days and Sun- 
days, and for 2,510 boys and 2,050 
girls on Simdays only, making a total 
of 54,1 12 poor cliildrcji rescued from 
ignorance and vice, and regularly 
trained up in the knowledge and the 
worship of Clod, according to the pure 
principles of the Established Cliurch. 



Walsh's Christian Gems, 


It may be thought that tlic number 
of Schools already cslablished must 
h.avo so far diminislied the calls upon 
the Society, as to render it unneces- 
sary for grants to be made to the same 
extent as in preceding years. But 
during the past year applications for 
assistance have been received from 
ahdTit G6 jdaces : of which 55 have 
actually obtained grants, varying in 
magnitude from 10/. to 500/., and 
amounting on the whole to 5,512/. 
Amongst othc*rs, to Brighton a grant hag 
been made of 225/., and similar grants to 
the united parishes of St. (iilcs in the 
Fields and St. George’s Bloomsbuiy. 
The condition of those thickly peo- 
pled parishes had been regarded with 
anxiety by the Committee, ijjud they 
rejoice in the occasion •which has at 
h'tigth arrived of aiding in the esta- 
blishment of a gratifying, if not an 
ad(*quate, jiro vision for the spiritual 
\\ants of the poor in that part of the 
metropolis. The gnint is made for 
the erection of two school-rooms, each 
to coTitain 250 children. To St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Fields, also, 300/. have been 
granted. • 

In regard to the general state of the 
Sunday S(‘liools in England and Wales, 
it ma} be siillicient to observe that there 
is groiu\d for stating that in England 
and Wales there arc about 8,100 


Sunday Schools, containing 550,000 
children, by far the greater part of 
whom are#iiistructed only in the books 
of the Society for ])romoting Christian 
Knowledge, and all, » with little excep- 
tion, uniforndy taken to Church. 

Ill regard to schools more properly 
denominated National schools, and 
directly or indirectly connected with 
this Societ^^ from tlie returns hitherto 
received, there appears to be an in- 
crease of 7,802 cbildron, while tlie 
decrease in others has only amounted 
to 1,581. 

In the early part of the year a 
master was sent out to the Cajie of 
Good Hope; — a schoolmaster has 
since been trained for Newfoundland; 
— specimens of books, regulations for 
schools, t\rc. have been requested and 
forwarded to Couiit A. Zamoiski, son 
of his Excellency the President of the 
Kingdom of Poland ; — the Chevalier 
Major Abrahamson has again trans- 
mitt(‘d an interesting account of the 
progress of schools in the kingdom of 
Denmark, by which it appears that 
2,00.*! schools arc already formed, and 
308 now in progress; the former of 
which contain an amount of 132,780 
children ; — and lastly, an application 
lias been made for two schoolmasters 
for .lamaica, with which the School- 
Committee are in a state to comply. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domlstic. — Tlie reduction of the 
public exjieiiditure being a ]>riiicipal 
object, with the ])resent administration, 
lludr attention has bi eii for some time 
past directed tO the militia st.df; and 
they hav(‘ determined to bring forward 
a hill in the ensuing session of Parlia- 
ment, for the puipose of lessening the 
establisliment. I’heir inteiitio'* is to 
retain on permanent duty only such a 
number of ])ersons in each corps, as 
shall be absolutely requisite to render 
it efllcient. 

The death of Colonel Bernard, one 
of the members for King’s County, has 
afforded an opportunity to the Ro- 
man Catholic Association to try tlicir 
strength in that part of Ireland ; and, 
emboldened by the respite obtained by 
Mr. O’Counel, they have determined 
to renew the scenes enacted at Clare 
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during the kite election, and have ac- 
cordingly put forward a gentleman of 
the PopLdi persuasion, in order to eon- 
test the county, 'flie meeting of Par- 
liament, however, is finall y arranged to 
take place »)n the 5tli of February ; and 
as it will then become necessary for the 
newly elected members to take their 
seats, this momeutons question must 
necessarily he one of the first dis- 
cussed. 

Peninsula. — The transactions in 
Spain have not been marked by any 
circumstances of particular importance. 
Thirteen unhappy individuals, accused 
of attempting to instore the constitu- 
tion of 1820, have sutlcrcd the sentence 
of tlie law' at Barcelona. The arrests 
for political crimes or accusations con- 
tinue to take place ; and the prospect 
of such a change, either in men or 
1 
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measures, as may indicate the ap- 
proach of happier times, seems as re- 
mote as ever. • 

Donna Maria, t)ic legitimate Queen 
of Portugal, has heen presented at the 
court of George the Fourth, and re- 
ceived with every mark of honour due 
to the descendant of a long line of 
monarchs, the faithful allies of the 
Britisli crown. 

Kastjkrn Europe. — The Russians 
have been compelled to raise the siege 
of Sihstiia, and return to the left bank 
of the Danube, attributing their defeat, 
for such it may be termed, to the severe 
approach of winter, which rendered 
the ground untenable, and leaving be- 
hind them the greater part of their 
artillery, with all their cattle: their 
loss in men is stated to be likewise very 
^eat, but the numbers are not given. 
Thus the campaign, which was under- 
t<akeu by Russia after a three years 
})reparation, and has been carried on 
with an immense consumption of hu- 
man life, has terminated in the most 
disastrous manner to the invaders. 
Step by step they have abandoned 
every undertaking, and Varna, the only 
fruit of their arms, is on the point of 
being snatched from them. The Turks 
have already sliowii themselves before 
the place, in which General Roth has 
been left with a garrison of 6,000 men ; 
but as the fortilications arc in a state 
of complete dilapidation, and no assist- 
ance can be given either from the 
army, or by sea, which is in this season 
impracticable ; it is not ^)ossible they 
can long withstand the besiegeifs, as- 
sisted, as no doubt they will be, by the 
bulk of the inhabitauts. 

The Russian Admiral in the Levant 
has published a circular, declaring the 
Dardanelles to be in a state of blockade, 
as far as may relate to supplic.s of pro- 
visions intended for Constantinople, in 
the expectation that, by attacking the 
Porte in such a vulnerable point, some 
advantage may be gained by the Rus- 
sian government, 'ihe city is already 
in want of the customary supplies, and 
vessels from Egypt anxiously looked 
for, it being known that sevcnil ships 
have been taken by the Russians and 
Greeks. Tlic Austrian Admiral has 
determined to resist the blockade ; and 
a vessel belonging to that country 


having put into Smyrna, which had 
been prevented from entering the Dar- 
danelles, as being laden with provisions 
for the capital, the Admiral provided 
her with an escort to see her safe 
^ tlwough the passage, and sailed himself 
* in quest of Count Heyden, to demand 
an explanation. 

The Morea is now entirely free ftom 
the Turks; the French troops are in 
possession of all the fortresses; hut it 
is expected they will be recalled as soon 
as these shall be delivered to the Greek 
troops, fin event which will be accele- 
rated by the arrival of Colonel Fabvier, 
who is commissioned by the French 
government to organize the land forces 
of the Greeks. This has been notified 
to Count Capo dTstrios by the am- 
bassadors of tl*,e Allied Powers, who at 
the same time furnished him with a 
declaration, in which they acquaint 
him tliat considering the Porte firmly 
refuses to take any part in the* pacifi- 
cation of Greece, the determination of 
the frontiers shall be immediately de- 
cided without the intervention of the 
Porte. No certain intelligence has 
trai^spired as to the extent of country 
which shall be included in the Greek 
territory ; the most jirohable accounts 
coniine it to the Morea, and some 
islands in the Archipelago, though 
some have stated it to include Thessaly. 

Colombia. — A conspiracy has been 
formed against the life of Bolivar, 
headed by the Generals Santander and 
Podilla ; the latter being at the time a 
state prisoner, and under trial for liis 
conduct at Cavthageiia last Marcli. It 
appears that a part of the garrison at 
Bogota consisted of a brigade of ar- 
tillery, which the conspirators found 
means to seduce into their service by 
the promise of six months pay, and the 
sack of the city. The attack was be- 
gun by storming the palace, from 
whence Bolivfir was obliged to effect 
his escape by means of a balcony, and 
fly to the barracks. The other regi- 
ments proving fimi, the assailarits were 
repulsed both here and in the town, 
and the ringleaders taken. In conse- 
quence of this event Bolivar has issued 
a decree, announcing his determina- 
tion to exercise those extraordinary 
powers which, he says, the nation had 
previously ve.sicd in him. 
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NEW CHURCHES. 

Holme. — The new church at Holme, in Lanca'.hire, has been consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, and opened for divine service. 

Shipley and Wilsden. — A copy of an Order in Council has appeared in the 
Gazette, approving of the districts assigned to the new churches which have been built 
at Shipley and Wilsden, in the parish of Bradford, in the county of York. 

CLERICAL APPOINTMENT^. 

Name. Appointment. 

Bourdillon, Thomas Head Mast, of Macclesfield Grammar School, 

Broughton, W . Grant. • • • • • Archdeaconry of New South Wales. 

Echersall, Charles ....•••• Dom. Chapl. to the Earl of Southampton. 

Hutchinson, William J Dom. Chapl. to the Dowager Duchess of Roxburgh. 

Inge, .T. R Dom. Chapl. to the Earl of Winterton. 

King, R. F Chapl. to H. R. H. the Duke of Claience. 

Roberts, James F Chapl. to the Almshouses of the Trinity House, at Mile End. 

Olll)INATIONS.^1828. 

Bayi>for Dec. 

Bath S; Wells | 

Durham Oct. 

Dly Nov. 


deacons. 


Name* 

Deg) ee. 

College, 

Vnivc'situ. 

B(/ BiAiopof 

Adams, George 

B. A. 

Fell, of St. Joluj's Oxf, 

Oxford 

Aldhou^e, Stephen 

S.C.L, 

St. Petci’s 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

Appleton, James 

B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Armstrong, llenrv William Gleed 

B. A. 

St. John’s 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Atkinson, Geoige James 

B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Bayly, William G 

S.C.L. 

New 

Oxford 

Hereford 

Bell, John 

B.A. 

University 

Oxf. 

Durliam 

Billon, William 

M. A. 

Christ Church Oxf. 

Exeter 

Bingham, George 

B.A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Bath & Wells 

Birkctt, Henry 

B. A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Blackwell, Robert Edwaid, 

B.A. 

Catharine Hall Camb. 

Lincoln 

Bloom, John 

B. A. 

Cains 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Bogie, Brackenbury Dickson 

B.A. 

Trinity ' 

Dublin 

Lincoln 

Bond, Henry 

S.C.L. 

tjhrist 

Camb. 

Bath & Wells 

Brine, Augustus James 

B.A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Salisbury 

Broughton, Clement Francis 

B.A. 

Emmanuel 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

Browne, Henry 

M. A. 

Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Salisbury 

Bull, Samuel William 

B. A. 

(lueen’s 

Camb, 

Norwich 

Buller, Lionel 

M.A. 

Fell, of King’s Camb. 

Liucoln 

Bulteel, C. J. C, ...■...••••••■••.•4. 

B. A. 

Balliol 

Oxf. 

Bath & Wells 

Byron, John ..... 

B.A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Cann, Ponsford 

B.A. 

Pembroke 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Cape, William 

B.A. 

Corpus Christi Camb. 

Peterboro’ 

Cation, Richard 

B. A. 

Corpus Christi Camb. 

Norwich 

Cooke, G. P. 

B. A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Gloucester 

Cooper, T. J 

B. A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Copleston, William James 

M. A. 

Fell, of Oriel 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Cotterill, John 

B. A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Cox, George 

B.A. 

Magdalen Hall bxf. 

Gloucester 

Crook, Henry Simon Charles 

B.A. 

Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Bath Wells 

Curme, Thomas 

B.A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

BalbfkWelU 

Dawson, Edwaid Henry 

B. A. 

Emmanuel 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Docker, Thomas Robert ••••••.« ...• 

B. A. 

l*cm broke 

Camb. 

Lichfield 


M.A. 

W orcester 

Oxf. 

Bath & Wells 

Dudley, Edward 

B. A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Peterboro’ 


2r 

5. 

21 . 

5. 

2 . 


ExcUr Oct. 19. j 

GloucesUr Dec. 21. | 

Hereford Nov. 23. j 

lAchfiehl S^- Cov, . . Nov. 2. I 

{ol'il; 


Norwich Oct. 1 9. 

Oxford Dec 21. 

Peterborough ,, Dec. 21. 

Roehester Oct. 5. 

iS'al}sb?{ry Sept.2l. 
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E cclesiaslical Intelligence. 

Name. Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 

Dymoke, John B. A. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 

Escott, George Sweet B. A. Lincoln Oxf. Bath&Wells 

Fall, William Nicholson, jun. t...**,*.* B. A. New Oxf* Gloucester 

Fiske, John Robert B. A. Catharine Hall Camb. Norwich 

Fitzclarencc, Augustus S.C.L. Triirtty Camb. Hereford 

Fitzmaurice, James. B. A. St.John’s Camb. Salisbury 

Franklin, Henry Hervey B. A. Cot pus Christi Camb. Lichfield 

Freere, Edward B. A. Trinity Camb. Norwich 

Frizell, Richard Howard •••*«.•••••• B. A. Trinity Dublin Exeter*' 

Frobisher, Joseph James B. A. Trinity Camb. Exeter 

Froude, Richard H \ M. A. Fell, of Oriel Oxf. Oxford 

Gibson, John B. A.^ Fell, of Sidney Camb, Lincoln 

Gilfard, Jervis Trigge B.A. New Oxf, Hereford 

Gould, John N B. A. Wadham Oxf. Bath CfeWclIs 

Greswell, Ricliard M. A. Pell, of Worccst. Oxf. Oxford 

Gooch, Frederick. B. A. Christ Church Oxf, Rochester 

Hales, John Dixon B. A. Trinity Camb. Bath & Wells 

Hankinson, Thomas Edwards B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Norwich 

Hansell, Peter B.A. University Oxf. Norwich 

Harding, William B.A. Unitersity 0x1. Peterboro* 

Harrison, James Harw'ood ••..•••.•«•« M.A. Merton ► Oxf. Peterboro* 

Hart, Richard B. A. Trinity Dublin Norwich 

Hartley, V\ ilfred B. A. Christ Camb, Durham 

Herbert, Edward B.A. Jesus Oxf. Bangor 

Hoblyii, Richard Dennis M.A. Balliol Oxf. Lincoln 

Hogge, George ....B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Ely 

Holland, Edmund B. A. Queen’s Camb. Lincoln 

Hull, John B. A. Lincoln Oxf, Lincoln 

Hutchinson, James . B. A.' St. John’s Oxf. Bath & Wells 

Jamc.s, Charles « B.A. Christ Camb. Gloucester 

Jebb, John B.A. *Trinity Dublin Bath it Wells 

Jordan, George Colebrook . M.A. Pembroke Oxf, Salisbury 

Kendall, Francis J. H Exeter Oxf. Bath itWells 

Keppel, W. Arnold Walpole B.A. Trinity Camb. Norwich 

Kinchant, John R. Nathaniel ».,B. A. Queen’s Camb. Hcicford 

Landon, Whittington Henry B. A, Worcester Oxf. Bath &We!ls 

Laurence, Thomas French B. A. Fell, of St. John’s Oxf. Oxford 

Lee, Richard S.C.L. Lincoln Oxf. Lincoln 

Lloyd, John Vaughan , 4 . B.A. Jesus Oxf, Bangor 

Maddy, Watkin M.A. St.John’s Camb. Ely 

Maltby, Frederick William B.A. St. Peter’s Camb. Lincoln 

Maude, Joseph.... B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Lincoln 

Medland, Thomas ..t.... M.A. Corpus Christi Oxf. Oxford 

Mills, Thomas •••••••••••...•..•.. B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Lincoln 

Morgan, Frederick B. A. St. John’s Oxf. Lincoln 

Morris, George M. A. Corpus Christi Oxf. Oxford 

Morshead, William B. A. Sidney Camb. Exeter 

Page, Cyril William B.A. Christ Church Oxf. Oxford 

Palmer, Philip ........ ...... B. A. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 

Penn, Thomas Gordon B. A. Clitist Church Oxf. Bath &WelIs 

Phillips, William B. A. Corpus Christi Camb. Gloucester 

Philpott, William Doveton B. A. Lincoln Oxf. Peterboro* 

Pole, Edward B.A. Exeter Oxf. Exeter 

Pririg, Isaac H. .•*#......«••• ...... B. A. Christ Church Oxf. Bangor 

Purbrick, Lewis M.A. Christ Church Oxf. Oxford 

Furrier, Henry ; B, A. Worcester Oxf. Salisbury 

Redhead, John Roberts B. A. St. Edmund Hall Oxf. Rochester 

Reed, Christopher B.A, Exeter Oxf. Durham 

Riley, Edmund B. A, Lincoln Oxf. Bath & Wells 

Robinson, Francis M.A. Fell. Corp.Chr. Oxf. Oxford 

Roupell, Francis Pooley . . * . B. A. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 

Routlcdge, William B.A. Trinity Dublin Bath & Wells 

Rowland^ John B.A, Magdalene Camb* Bangor 
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Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 


Name. 

Degree, 

College, University. 

By Bishop of 

Salkeld, Edward 

• B. A. 

Trinity 

Carnb. 

Lichfield 

Sanders, Bradticld 

.. B« A. 

St. Peter’s 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Shore, James 

1 B. A. 

Sidney 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Sill, John Parkin 

• B. A. 

Christ 

Camb. 

Hereford 

Smith, William 


Magdalene 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

Smythe, Patrick Murray 

. ........ B. A. 

Christ Church 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Sutton, Thomas 

• B. A. 

St. Edmund Hall Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Terrott, Charles . • • • 


Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Thompson, (.'ornelins 

• B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb, 

Lincoln 

Thompson, Joseph • • . 

Thorold, Henry Baugh 

B. A. 

Trinity# 

Oxf. 

Durham 

Lincoln 

Turhit, John Henry 

.... B. A. 

W’orcestcr 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Turner, John Fisher 

• ••>. .. .. B. A. 

W’orccster 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

Walkey, Charles Collyns 

• ••••••*. . A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

Waller, Edmund 

B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Sali^bury 

Walsh, Joseph Ncatc . . . • • • . 

• M. A. 

St. John’s 

Oxf. 

Salisbury 

Watkins, 'rhonias • 

• ■•a.*... B. A. 

Oucen’s 

Camb. 

Hereford 

Watson, John 

...... a .. B« A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

N orwich 

Webb, William 

• ••••»••• B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Durham 

Webster, Rowland • 

B. A. 

Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Dm ham 

Welby, Richard Thomas^ ... 

B. A. 

Christ 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Wilhcribree, Samuel 

... .....I B. A. 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

WillltUns, John 

• •.•••••a Bit* A* 

Christ Church 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Williams, lleniy B 

t .....a... B. A. 

Jesus 

Oxf. 

Bangor 

Wilson, Richard 


St. John’s 

Camb. 

Elv 

Wihon, Daniel 

• a*. .. aaaa B. A. 

W'adham 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Woodrufi’, 'Phornas 

aaaaaaa*. B. A. 

St. John’s 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

W'yld, Wilh.un Thomas 

aaaaaaa*. B. A. 

Christ Church 

0.xf. 

Salisbury 

Alloyne, John Forster •««•«•< 

‘rniKSTs. 

laaaaaaaaa B. A. 

’Balliol 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Ashmoic, Paul 


Camb. 

Norwich 

Athawes, John 

laaaaa.a.a M. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Alley, Steplien Oakley • • • • . 

*a.#.*aa.a A» 

Corpus Christ! Oxf. 

Exeter 

Bankes, Samuel Horatio .... 


, Trinity Hall 

Camb, 

Ely 

B.iyley, Eilmiind Ooodenough 

..aaaa.* M. Aa 

Fell, of Pemb. 

► Oxf. 

Oxford 

Beckwith, Samuel uo>dell ... 

.a B. A. 

St. John's 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Beeson, William Clifton • • • • 


St. John's 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Bellas, Septimus * • 

aaaaa.aa*. B. A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Salisbury 

Bcnw^ell, 11 

Biscoe, Robe It 

kaaaaa.a*. *M. A. 

Christ Church 

Oxf. 
i Oxf 

Norwich 

Oxford 

Bluett, Thomas Lovell 

■ ...*•# B. A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Bogie, Brackenbury Dickson 


^Trinity^ 

Dublin 

Lincoln 

Braithwaitc, Willi.im ...... 

..aaaaaaaa IL A. 

^St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Browne, Alfred 

aaaaaaa*.. B» A. 

Clirist Church Oxf. 

Oxford 

Browne, James Caulfield. • « . 

...aa.aa*. B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Ely 

Biowne, Henry Albert. . . . . . 


Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Caldecott, William Marriott.. 

a.* #...*# BI . A. 

Oriel 

Oxf, 

Lincoln 

Campbell, Arcliibald. • 

aa.aa*. ..a BL A. 

Jesus 

Camb. 

Peterboro' 

Carr, John • . 

a. aaaaaaaa BL A« 

Fell, of Balliol Oxf. 

Oxford 

Cartwright, John 

aa|aa#aaa. B. A. 

Christ 

Camb. 

Durham 

Chamberlain, Henry Edwin 

a*aaa*.*a* B. A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

B.ath& Wells 

Chaplyn, James Robert . . • . 


► Trinity 

Oxf. 

Pcteiboro’ 

Chapman, Benjamin 

aaaaaaa aaa B. A* 

Christ 

Camb. 

Ely 

Chinnery, Nicholas 

aa.a...... B. A. 

Queen's 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

Clarke, William Thomas. • • . 

a.*.«aa... B. A. 

Queen’s 

0x11 

Lincoln 

Clements, Dulston 

• ••.aaaaaa B. A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Clifton, Charles 

aa.a.a.aaa B* A* 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Salisbury 

Clissold, S 


Clare Hall 

* Camb. 

Norwich 

CluUon, Ralph. 

B.A. 

Emmanuel 

Camb. 

Ely 

Collinson, Henry King. . . • . • 

.aaaa. aaaa B« A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Durham 

Colton, Charles • 

afaaaaaaaa B.A. 

Pembroke 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Colvilc, William 

..aaaaaaaa B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb: 

Norwich 


laaaaaaaaaa B.A. 

Catharine Hall Camb. 

Ely 
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Nmne. 

Degree, 

College, University. 

By Bishop of 

Cox, John 

• •••••• M. A. 

St. klary Hall 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Curling, Willium 

• ••••«• B. A. 

Wadluim 

Oxf. 

Rochester 

Darby, Thomas >« • 

• •••••• B. A. 

Downing 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Deai;ry Ihornas 

• ■«•••• S.C'.L. 

Cutlmrine Hall Camb. 

Ely 

Debrisay, John Theophilus • • • • • 

• •••••• B. A. 

Caius 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Denison, Edward 

• •••»•• M* A* 

Fell, of Merton Oxf. 

Oxford 

De Soy res, Francis 

••••»•• B^A. 

Merton 

Oxf 

Lincoln 

Drake, George James Asheton . 

.*.•**• B. A* 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Drummond, Robert 

.*••*•• B. A* 

Tiinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln * 

Earle, Charles Hare* • • 

1 a • • • • • • hi. A. 

Trinity 

Oxf. 

Salisbury 

Eden, Robert /•** 

• « • » * • • B. A. 

Christ Church Oxf. 

Gloucester 

Ednr^^des, William Henry 

B. A. 

Merton 

Oxf. 

Rochester 

Estcouft, Edmund H. Bucknell . 

• ••••• • A. 

Fell, of Merton Oxf. 

Oxford 

Fardell, Thomas 

• •••*.* S.C. L. 

Oneen’s 

Camb. 

Ely 

Ffincli, Ben^min Saunderson . . . 

• • • a • . • B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Rochester 

Field, Frederick 

)•*•••.. kf . A. 

Fell, of Trill. 

Camb. 

Ely 

Flowers, Field 

1 •••••• • B. A. 

Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Frankish, David 

1 ••••*• • B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Goodden, George 

• *••••• B. A. 

Jesus 

Camb. 

Hath* Wells 

Gother, Andrew William 

• •••«•* B. A. 

St. John’s 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Greatrex, James 

*•••••• B. A. 

Sr. John’s , 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

Gretton, Frederick Edward. • • • . 

1 •■•••• • B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Peterboro* 

Griffith, Henry 

• M. A. 

Je&us 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Giuney, John Hampden • 


Trinity 

Carnb. 

Lincoln 

Gwyther, John 

1 •••••• • B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

Hazel, James 

1 •••••• • B. A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Heselrige, C. M 

1 •*•••* • B. A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

Hodge, Henry Vere ••••*•««••. 

1 •••••• • B. A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Holder, Caddcll 

b.a; 

Trinity 

Oxf. 

Glouec'.ter 

Hooper, John 

1 *•«*•• • B* A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Salisbury 

Hopkins, George Adolphus 

>•••••»• B. A. 

J5t. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Hughes, John 

»«**•••• B. A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Heicford ^ 

Jackson, Edward Dudley « • » • . 

»•«•••*• S.C. La 

, Trinity Hall 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Jones, John Wynne* •••••••««. 

• •••••*• B. A. 

Jesus 

Oxf. 

Bangoi* 

Kilton, Edward «•**••••«*•., 

1 • * • ■ hiif, • kl. A. 

Fell.ofBalliol Oxf. 

Oxford 

Kilvert, Robert 

• •(•••••• B. A. 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Salisbury 

Lampen, John 

• **••••• B. A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

Latimer, E.W.F. •**.•••••••••• 

>•••••.* M. A. 

Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Lea, George 

B.A. 

W adham 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Lenny, Christian* 




Rochester 

Luard, Octavius * 

• B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Luney, Richard 1,, 

* • • 9^ * • • B. A. 

Magdalen Hall Oxf. 

Exeter 

Macaulay, John Hey rick 


Trinity 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Maddock, Henry William • • . * 

• •••••*• B. A. 

Fell. Brasenn. Oxf. 

Oxford 

Maine, John Thomas 

■ ••••••• B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Medlicott, Joseph. 

• ••...•* B. A* 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Salisbury 

Menzies, John 

• •..*•>. M. A. 

Corpus Christi Oxf. 

Oxford 

Moberly, George 

• ••••••• M. A. 

Fell.ofBalliol 

1 Oxf. 

Oxford 

Moore, Thomas B. G 

.*•••*.• B. A. 

Pembroke 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Morgan, Evan Pritchard ••••••, 

• *•••••. B. A. 

Jesu? 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

Mossop, John 

• • • *,* • . • B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

New, Edward Parris 

,*•••••• kl. A. 

Fell. St.John’s Oxf. 

Oxford 

Noble John 

»**••••• B. A. 

Sidney 

Camb. 

Salisbury 

Otter, George 

• ••••«•* B. A. 

Jesus 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Owen, Edward John . 

*•*.•••• B. A. 

Downing 

Camb. 

Bangor 

Owen, Thomas Caesar •••*«»••• 

B. A. 

Jesus 

Oxf. 

Bangor 

Phelps, John •••••• y •••*.. 

• *•••••• B. A* 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Salisbury 

Rice, Francis William 

• ••••••• B. A. 

Christ Church Oxf. 

Gloucester 

Roberts, John 

• • B> A. 

Trinity "" • 

Camb. 

Bangor 

Pope, Thomas 

• •••*••• B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Salisbury 

Row, William Andrew 

• •••■••a B. A. 

Caius 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Russell, John Clark* .••••••.* 

• •••••** B. A. 

St. Peter’s 

Camb. 

Salisbury 


• ••••••* B. A* 

Trinity 

Carnb. 

Exeter 
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Name* 

Smyth, William Watson 

Stainlbrth, Richard 

Siaminers, Robert 

Stronfi:, Edmund 

Templemnn, Richard Abraham 
Thomas, George 


Twigg, Robert 

Vaughan, John 

Vernon, William Hardy . . 

Wakvs, William 

Wilson, John James 

Wearing, Richard 
W hateley, John Clements 
Wliilf, Herbert 

W’ hitter, Walrond 

W’illiauis, St. George A. • . 


Wilbcifoice, Robert Isaac 

W'lllan, Francis Miles 

Wilson, John 


W’oodley, Charles W illiam B. A- Si. Peter’s < 

W ordsworth, John B. A. New < 

Deacons, 12C — Priests, 123 — Total, 219. 


Degree. 

College. University. 

By Bishop of 

... B.A. 

Trinity Hall 

Camb. 

Norwieh 

• . B.A. 

Queen's 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

... B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

... B.A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

Bath &Well3 

... LL. B. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

GIoiu ester 

... M.A. 

Woiccster 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

.. M.A. 

Magdalen Hall Oxf. 

Salisbury 

. . • B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Rochester 

... B.A. 

Balliol 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

... B.A. 

St. Peter’s 

Camb. 

Norwich 

... B.C.L, 

, St. John^s 

Camb. 

Norwich 

... B.A. 

Magdalenllall Oxf. 

Lincoln " 

... B.A. 

Catharine Hall Camb. 

Rochester 

... M.A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

... Lit. 



Durham 

. . . B. A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

... M.A. 

Fell. Corp. Ch.Oxf. 

Oxford 

... B.A. 

St. Peter’s 

Camb. 

Bath &W"ell3 

... B.A. 

Jesus 

Oxf. 

Bangor 

... B.A. 

Bailiol 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

... M.A. 

Fell, of Oriel 

Oxf. 

Oxford 

• • • B. A. 

Christ 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

... B.A. 

CarharineHall Camb. 

Lincoln 

... B.A. 

Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Durham 

... B.A. 

Si. Peter’s 

Camb. 

Exeter 

.... B.A. 

New 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 


PUEFERMENl'S. 

Name. Prefennentf County. Diocese, Patron. 

Atkinson, John.. {2)I/S7osg.,rby, V. } Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 

Best, Thomas. ..•( East Bark with, R. , Tin i fJcneagc,Esq, 

to hold by disp. \ witk Kiiby-on-Baine, R. j ^ \ Lord Chancellor. 

Bisliop, James J i Gloucest. Gloucest. D.&C. ofGloucest. 


to hold by dtsp, 

, , V St. Mary-de-Lode, V, 

Eiiiiop, James j trinity, V. 

T, TJ IJ U ^ Kew, V. 

.jam, . nrg ( and Vvicrshzmf Y. 
Dyers, Spaiks .... St. James, Ch. Hyde 
Clarke, W’llliam .. St. John-the-Less, F. C. 
Collyer, llohert .. Dersingham, V, 
Custanee, John.. ,. Brampton, R. 

Davison, John .... Old Sodhury, V. 

/Ml ^ Fiigglcston St. Peter, R. 

Eddy,cin.rles.. j „ Juen.e.ton, V. 


Dyers, Spaiks .. 
Clarke, W’llliain , 
Collyer, llohert 
Custanee, John. . 
Davi.son, John . . 

Eddy, Charles . . 


Surrey Winchest.King's Coll. Camb. 

1. Wight WInehest.W.H. Hughes, Esq. 
Chester Qiester Corp. of Chester 
Nij’folk Norwich Bp. Norw. (6^ ^o;)sc) 
Norfolk Norwich R. Marshani, Esq. 
Gloucest. Gloucest. D. & C. of Worcest, 


I Wilts. 


Salisbury Earl of Pembroke 


c, C. W' Preb. of Streiisall, in Calh. Ch. of York 


Archbp. of York 


Hall, W. J Sandon, Herts. Lincoln D. of St. Paul’s 

Harbin, William Eslter, R. Surrey Winchest.IL J. Pye, Esq. 

... « 1 .. r P. C. of Blai.thland ) Northuinb.Durham Bp. Crewe’s Trust. 

Harnson, Robert L^stinghan., V. 5 York York Lord Chancellor 

Hctt, W Elkesley, V. Notts. York Duke of Newcastle 

Hodgson, George {^°,*"'F,od^J.ell, Ch. j- Stafford Lichfield Bp. of Chester 

Hurst, J. D Clapton, R. Noriham.Peterboro’W. P. Williams, Esq. 

Hustler, J. I) Great Fakenham, R, SufTolk Norwich Duke of Grafton 

Lewis, Henry John Minor Canonry in Catli. Ch. of W^'orcester 3 D. &. C. of Worcest. 

Marsh, PLG Yardl^y, V. Herts. Lincoln D. & C. of St. Paul’s 

Mole.sworrh, J. E. N. Wirksworth, V. Derby Lichfield Dean of Lincoln 

Mutlovv,Wm. Wilton Rudfoul, R. Gloucest. Glouccbt. D. & C. of Gloucest. 

Park, J. Allan •••• Elwick, U. Durham Durham Bp. of Durham 

„ , - , fV. of Stone Worcest. VVorcest.") ^ 

Peel, John .. . • Preb. in Metropol. Ch. of Canterbury J * 
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Name, Preferment, 

^ V. of Nazing 
and V. al SuttOQ Galtres J 


Pellew, Hon. Geo.v and Preb. of York 


Price, J. T.. . 
Roberts, T. , • 

Scott, G. W 

Shiffner, George. . • 
Smyth, W. Watson. 


I 


County. Diocese. Patron, 
Essex London The King 

York York 


St. John, J.F.S.F. 


I 


Thomas, William 
Tumblin, Charles 
Tophani, John , , , , 
Townsend, R. L. . . 

Treluwny, E 

Tripp, Robert Henry 

Tyler, RoperTrevor 

Veron, L. V 

Whiter, Walter . . 

Wing, J 

Wrangham, Francis 


Archbishop of York 

and Preb. of Metropol. Ch. of Canterb. J 

to the Deanery of the Cath. Ch. of Norwich j 

\V>cdon Lois, V. Northam. Peterboro’ King’s Coll. Camb. 

St. Mary, Stamford, R. Lincoln Lincoln Mai qiiess of Exeter 

Kentisbeare, R. Devon Exeter llon.P.C.WyntJham 

Preb. of Eartham in Cath. Ch. of Chichest. Hishop of Chichester 

Mantoiy. V. Rutland Peterboro’G. W. Smyth, Esq. 

Lll!" of Sevemstoke, } WccesterWorcestevEarl of Coventry 
&c. &c. 

and Preb. in Cath. Ch. of 
to Mastership of St. Oswald’s Hosp. 

Orlestone, R. Kent 

Walcot, V. Lincoln 

►St. Andrew, Droitwich, U. Worcestei W’orcesterLord Chancellor 
St. Philip, Liverpool, P. C. Lancaster Chester J. Cragg, Esq. 
Northill, R. Cornwall Exeter Mrs. Darley 

St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, P. C. Devon Ex*eter Bishop of Exeter 

^Glamorg. Llandaff R. F. Jenner, Esq. 
and Wenvoe, R. J ° ‘ 

Aichdeaconiy of Cleveland in Cath. Ch. of York Archbishop of York 
R Nof"- -} Cla.e Hall Ca.nb. 

to Little Bittenng, R. $ ( J. Dover, Esq. 

Streatham, R, Surrey Windiest. Duke of Bedford 

Archdeaconry of East Riding in Cath. Ch. of York Archb. of York 


W’^orcesterThe King 
WorcesterD. & C. of Worcester 
Canterb. T. Thornhill, Esq. 
Lincoln Sir.G.Hcathcote, Bt. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Dynioke, John . . 


Dauntsey, R. 
and Malmsbury, V. 

Preb. of Sanctae Crucis,in 
Scrivelsby, R. 
and Dalderby, R. 
Roughton, R. 
with Haltham, R. 
and Wilksby, V, 

St. John-tbe-Less, P. C. 
Carltor^ U. 
with Chelliiigtoi:., R. 
Lidgatc, R. 

Little Bradley, R. 
and Cowling, P. C. 

Datcli worth, R. 
Witham-on-the-IIill, V. 
and Witnasb, R. 
Barningham Parva, R. 
a7id Wc'it Beckham, P.C. 
Canon Resident, I 
and Preb. of Eartharn J 
C. and Eastergate, R. 

Pratt, John Whittlesca, St. Mary, V. 

Wheldale, West . . Christ Church, R. 


Bissett, George. . 

\ 

Fish, William .... 
Hooper, William 

S 
I 
S 
I 

Leake, J.C II stance 
Pilkington, Chailes J 


I Wilts 
Cath. Ch. of Lincoln 


I 


„ , /Earl of Peteiboro’. 

t ^'Orc\ Chancellor. 
Bishop of Lincoln. 


Lincoln Lincoln Rev. J. Dymokc. 


Chester Chester 
► Bedford Lincoln 


Isaacson, John . . 
Johnson, C.^V. , . 


pulfolk 

Herts 

Lincoln 


Corp. of Chester. 
Viscount Hampden. 

C Duke of Rutland. 
Norw. J W.&C.Lainpril, Esqs. 

C H. Usbornc, Esq. 
Lincoln Clare Hall, Camh. 
Lincoln G.W. Johnson, Esq 


WariNick Lichfield The King 

r n XT r J* Browne, Esq. 

Norfqy. Norw. { p. & C. of Norwich. 

in Cath.Ch.of Chichest. Bp. of Chichester. 
Sussex Chichest. D. & C. of Chichest. 
Camb. Ely /Countess of Waldo- 
I grave. ^ 


Ely 

MiddIcsexLondon 


Brasenn. Coll. Oxf. 


Name. Residence. County. 

Brome, J i Dorset Square Middlesex. 

Brooksbank, J. S. Tottenham Middlesex, 

Chapman, T W^andsworth Surrey. 

Cruikshank, D. Portsca Hants. 

Lane, S. Totness Devon. 
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Name. Residence.' County, 

LefcvrC) Charles Lower Berkeley Street •••••••••• Middlesex. 

Moxon, D. K. L. Cheltenham Gloucester. 

Woodward) Richard, D.D Glanwoith, in Ireland. 

Yates, J. S. B. • Solihull Warwick. 


CLERGYMAN MARRIED. 

The Rev. Edward Hawkins, D. D. Provost of Oriel College, to Mary Anne, daughter 
of the late Richard Buckle, Esq. of Clifton. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE 

OXFORD. 


ELECTION .S#. 

The Rev. Edward Bouverie Pusey, M.A. 
has been installed Canon of Christ Church. 

Mr. William Robert Browell, and Mr. 
George William Mahon, have been ad- 
mitted Fellows of Pembroke College, on 
the Tesdale Foundation. 

Mr. John Douglas Giles has bcerf elected 
an Exhibitioner of Corpus Chi isli College. 

James Watson Stole Donnison, and 
George Young Robson, have been elected 
Scholars of University College, on the 
Yorkshire Foundation. 

Mr. Herman Merivale, B. A. of Trinity 
College, and one of Dean Ireland’s Scho- 
lars, has been elected Fellow of BallioJ 
College; and Messrs. W. Churton, E.Wil- 
mot, and 11. Herbert, have been elected to 
open Scholarships, and Messrs. WickWim 
and W'entworth to Exhibitions limited to 
the County of Somerset, and City of Ox- 
ford, respectively. 

The following gentlemen have been 
appointed to the office of Select Preacher: — 
The Rev. Pliilip Wynter, D. D. President 
of St John’s Coll, 

The Rev. Willian Jocelyn Palmer, B. D, of 
Brasennose Coll. 

The Rev. illiam Mills, B. D. Fellow of 
Magda’.cn Coll. 

The Rev. John Keble, M. A. Fellow of 
Oriel Coll. 

The Rev. J. L. Richards, M. A. Fellow of 
Exeter College. 

Mr. Charles William Bingham has been 
admitted Founder’s Kin Fellow of New 
College. 

The following gentlemen have ^ been 
elected Canon Students of Christ Church: — 
Messrs.Charles Woodcock, Henry Blackall, 
William Hamilton Howley, Edward James 
Paget, Christopher William Puller, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Charles Baring, and James 
Wayland Joyce. And Messrs. Robert 
Joseph Phillimore, Thomas Chamberlain, 
Matthew Henry Marsh, and Henry An- 
thony Jjgffreys, have been admitted Students 
oi the same Society, having been elected, 
in May, from Westminster College. 

CLASSES. 

The names of those candidates, who, at 
the close of the Exaniina^ons in Michael- 
YOL. XL NO. I. 


mas Terra, were admitted by the Public 
Examiners into the three Classes of Literee 
Humaniores and DiscipUnee Maihemaiica et 
PhysKa respectively, according to the 
alphabetical arrangement in each class 
presenbedby the statute, stand as follow : — 

In the First Class of Litera Humaniores. 
Johnson, G. 11. Sachcvercll, Queen’s Coll. 
Puller, Christopher, Christ Church. 
Riddle, Joseph Esmond, St. Edmund Hall. 

In the Second Class of Literm Humaniores. 
Bevan, Thomas, Balliol Coll. 

Browell, William Robert, Pembroke Coll. 
Childers, Charles, Christ Church. 

CridUtm, \N illiam, Merton Coll. 

Dymock, Thomas Frederick, Balliol Coll, 
llobhousc, Thomas Benjamin, Balliol Coil. 
James, John, Queen’s Coll. 

Leighton, Francis Knyvett, Magdalen Coll. 
Marriot, George Robert, Oriel Coll. 
Newbold, C. Madeley, Brasennose Coll. 
Palairet, Richard, Worcester Coll. 

Pearson, Charles Buchanan, Oriel Coll. 
Trench, Francis, Oriel Coll. 

In the Third Class of Liiera Humaniores. 
Ashe, Robert M’artyn, Trinity Coll. 
Boulton’, William, Christ Church. 

Butt, John Marten, Magdalen' Hall. 

Dry, Thomas, Merton Coll. 

Eldridge, Robey, Wadhara Coll. 

George, David John, Jesus Coll. 

Glynne, Sir Stephen Richard, Bart. Chr.Ch. 
Grundy, George D. Brasennose Coll. 

Hill, George Delgarno, Trinity Coll. 
Jaques, William, St. Alban Hall. 

Jones, Todd Thomas, Oriel Coll. 

Lee, Sackville Usher Bolton, Oriel Coll. 
Mackenzie, Charles, Pembroke Coll. 
Mozley, Thomas, Oriel Coll. 

Phillips, John Henry, Oriel Coll. 

Powell, Charles, Trinity Coll. 

Pugh, David, Balliol ^oll. 

Smith, Roland, St. John’s Coll. 

Charles Miller, 

Daniel Veysie, 

J. Loscombe Richards, 

Thomas T. Churton, 

John Henry Newman, 

H. Arthur WooDGATE, 

K 


Examiners. 
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In the First Class of Discip. Math, Phys, 
Browell, William Robert, Pembroke Coll. 
JohnsOD, G. H. Sacheverell, llueenl^^Coll. 
Puller, Christopher, Christ Church. 

In the Third Class of Discip. Math, et Phys, 
Dry, Thomas, Merton Coll. 

Baden Powell, Sav. Pr. Geom. ■> 
Robert Walker, >Exam. 

Algernon Grenfell, j 

The number of the Fourth^Class, namely, 
of those who were deejned worthy of their 
Degree, but not deserving of any honour- 
able distinction, was7S. 

Degrees conferred. 

The Hon. and Rev, George Pellew/ B.D. 
of Corpus Christi College, Dean of Nor- 
wich, has been admitted to the Degree of 
Doctor in Divinity, Grand Compounder. 
DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. W. Wheeler, late Fell, of Magd. Coll. 
Rev. Thomas Arnold, late Fellow of Oriel 
Coll. Head Master of Rugby School. 
bachelor AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY, 
By accumulation. 

Rev. Clement Madeley, Brasennose Coll. 

BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Edward Burton, late Student of 
Christ Church, Grand Compounder. 
Hon. and Rev. George Pellew, Corpus 
Christi College, Grand Compounder. 

BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. James Buckingham, St. Mary Hall, 
Grand Compounder. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. John Hinckley, St. Mary Hall. 

R. Newcombe Gresley, Stud, of Chr. Ch. 
Rev. Rice Rees, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 
Rev. James Buckingham, St. Mary Hall, 
Grand Compounder. * 

Rev. Thomas Hornby, Brasennofe Coll, 
Grand Compounder. 

Rev. John Barton, St. Mary Hall, 

Edward Lowth Badeiey, Brasennose Coll, 
Rev. C. Verney Sbuckburgh, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. William Scarbrough, Christ Church. 
Rev. Francis C. Alderman, Exeter Coll. 


Rev. William Badnall, Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. John Still, St. Mary Hall. 

Rev. E. Lutwyche Davies, Jesus Coll. 
Marwood Tucker, Scholar of Balliol Coll. 
Rev. William Compton, Trinity Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Henry Griffin, Queen’s Coll. 

George Cox, Magdalen Hall. 

John Meredith, Christ Church. * 

Philip de Malpas Egerton, Christ Church. 
Win. John Crichton, Postmaster of Merton. 
F. Knyvett Leighton, Demy of Magd. Coll. 
Clnrles Hinde. Exeter Coll. 

T. Morton Go^ng, Schol. of Brasenu. Coll. 
David Pugh, Balliol Coll. Grand Comp. 
William Williams, Queen’s Cull. 

John Williamson, Balliol Coll. 

Joseph E. Riddle, St. Edmund Hall. 
Morgan Jones, Jesus Coll. 

-Richard Walker Thornlinson, Univers, Coll. 
Richard Palmer, Worcester Coll. 

Roland Smith, St. John’s Coll. 

Henry Samuel Sayce, Pembroke Coll. 
William Turbitt, Pembroke Coll. 

Henry Teush-Hecker, Trinity Coll, 

Robert Marty n Ashe, Trinity Coll. 

Francis Warre, Oriel C(»ll. 

John Henry Philipps, Oriel Coll. 

Charles Buchanan Pearson, Oriel Coll. 
William Hall Graham, Exeter Coll. Grand 
Pornpounder. 

John James, Queen's Coll. 

Isaac Urban Cooke, St. Edmund Hall, 
Henry John Hutton, Magdalen Hall. 
Thomas Humphreys, Jesus CoU. 

Robert Billing, Worcester Coll, 

Alexander Reuben Majigin, Alban Hall. 
Joseph Laing, University Coll, 

John Papillon, Univerbity Coll. 

Edward Eyre, Postmaster of Merton Coll. 
Robey Eldridge, Wadham Coll. 

George Wm. Mahon, Schol. of Pernb. Coll. 
Charles Mackenzie, Exhibitioner of Pem- 
broke Coll. 

Thomas Mozlcy, Oriel Coll. 

Todd Thomas Jones, Oriel Coll. 

Sackville Usher Bolton Lee, Oriel Coll. 
Edward Thomas Daniell, Balliol Coll. 
Thomas Benjamin ilobhouse, Balliol Coll* 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 

John Collyer, Esq. M. A. of Clare Hall, 
Barrisler-at-Law, has been elected Fellow 
of that Society, on Mr. Borage*8 foundation. 

George Heaton, WiUia*!} Estcourt Harri- 
son, and Francis Forster, have been elected 
Skirne Scholars of Catharine Hall. 

PRIZE SUBJECTS. 

The Vice-Chancellor has Issued Uie 
following notice : 

I. His Royal Highness the Chancellor 


being pleased to give annually a third gold 
medal for the encouragement of English 
Poetry, to such resident Undergraduate as 
shall compose the best Ode, or the best 
Poem in heroic ver.se ,* the Vice-Chancellor 
gives notice that the subject for the present 
year is Timhuctoo, ^ 

N. B. — These exercises are to be sent in 
to the Vice-Chancellor on or before Marcli 
31, 1829; and are not to exceed 200 lines 
in length. 
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TL The Representatives in Parliament 
for this University being pleased to give 
annually 

(1) Two prizes of fifteen guineas each, 
for the encourageriient of Latin Prose com- 
position, to be open to all Bachelors of Arts, 
without distinction of years, who are not of 
sufficient standing to take the degree of 
Mastcr^of Arts : and 

(2) Two other prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to be open to all Undergraduates who 
shall have resided not less than seven terms 
at the time when the exeicises are to be 
sent in ; the subjects for the present year 

(1) For the Bachelors, 

Jn jmtandiun ail oosthac fore ut 
Rentes Meridionmes sub Seplen- 
tt ionalium viribus ilerum succum- 
hunt / « 

(2) For the Undergraduates, 

Utriim apitd Grrecos l^oette an fami- 
liar is sermonis script ores plus ef- 
fecerinl ad virtu tern promovendam 
et mores emolliendos / 

N. B. — These exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30, 1829. 

III. Sir William Browne having be- 
queathed thice gold medals, value five 
guineas each, to such resident Undergjfa- 
duates as shall compose 

(1) The best Greek Ode in imitation of 
Sappho ; 

(2) The best Latin Ode in imitation of 
Horace ; 

(3) The best Greek Epigram after the 
model of the Anthologia, and 

(4) The best Latin Epigram after the 
model of Martial ; the subjects for the 
present year are 

(1) For the Greek Ode, 

vffc o>v, Aiy airj otrai f iV d\l uaierdouart. 

(2) For the Latin Ode, 

CrPsar, conseentus cohortes ad Rtibi- 
emem fltnnen, qui provincice ejtis 
finis eratf pauliiiu canstitit, 

(3) For the (Jrcek Epigram, 

(TKorov he^opKcas, 

(4) For the Latin Epigram, 

Splendid^ rnendajc, 

N. B. — These exercises arc to be sent in 
on or before April 30, 1 829. The Greek Ode 
is not to exceed twenty-five, and the Latin 
Ode tiiirty stanzas. 

IV. The Person prize is the interest of 
400^. Stock, to be annually employed in the 
purchase of one or more Greek books, to be 
given to such resident Undergraduate as 
shall make the best translation of a pro- 
posed passage in Shakspeare, Bon Jonson, 
Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher, into 


Greek verse. The subject for the present 
year is 

VIII. Act iv. Scene 2. 

Beginning This Cardinal^** 8:c. 

And ending . . . “ Peace be with him.** 

N. B. — The metre to be Tragkum lam- 
hicuin Trimetrwa Acatalecticmn. These 
exercises are to be accentuated and accom- 
panied by a literal Latin prose version, and 
are to be sent in on or before April 30, 
1829. „ 

The Norrisian prize has been adjudged 
to the Rev. J. H. Pooley, M. A. Fellow of 
St. John’s College, for his essay On the 
nature and use of Parables^ as employed by 
Jesus Christ** 

Degrees conferred. 

The degree of Doctor in Divinity has 
been conferred on the Rev. Gilbert Ainslie, 
Master of Pembroke College, and Vice- 
Chancellor, in compliance with the King’s 
Letters mandatoi y. 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. John Brasse, late Fellow of Trin. Coll. 

HONORARY MASTKR OF ARTS, 

Henry Thomas Hope, Trinity Coll. 

, MASTKR OF ARTS. 

Henry Courtney, Queen’s Coll. 

BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

Alex. Edmund Cockburn, FeR. of Trin.Hall. 
Rev. George Ranking, Christ Coll. 

Rev. Joseph Charles Badeley, C.C. C. 
BACUflLOR IN PHYSIC. 

Henry Chailes Duckle, Queen’s Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Martin John Lloyd, St. John’s Coll. 

John Snowdon, St. John’s Coll. 

Charles Mackie, St. John’s Coll. 

Henry Mallhurj Tnn. Coll. 

Charles Stannard Eustace, Trin, ColL 
John Deadley Monney, Queen’s Coll. 

COMBINATION PAPER, 1829. 

PRIOR COMB. 

Jan. 4. Coll. Joh. 

11. Mr. Ferkins, Pet. 

18. Mr. Green, Cath. 

25. Mr. Hughes, C.C. 

Feb. 1. Mr. Mantell, £m. 

8. Coll. Regal. 

15. Coll. Trin. 

22. Coll. Joh. 

Mar. 1. Mr. Dowell, Pet. 

8. Mr. Taylor, Cath. 

15. Mr. Roper,»C.C. 

22. Mr. Andrews, Em. 

29. Coll. Regal. 

Apr. 5. Coll. Trin. 

12. Coll. Joh. 

19. Fest. Pasch. 

2G. Mr. Arlett, Pembw 
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Mai. 3. Mr. Thomas, C. C. 
to. Mr. Studd, Cai. 

. 17. Coll. Regal. 

24. CoH. Trin. 

31. CoU. Job. 

Jiin. 7. Fest. Pen tec. 

14. Mr. Rusby, Cath. 
21. Mr. Evans, Clar. 
28. Mr. Clayton, Cai. 
Jul. 5. CoMMEM, Benef. 
12. Coll. Regal. 

10. Coll. Trin. 

20. Coll. Job. ' 


FOSTER. COMB. 


Jan, 1. Fest. CiRCTjM.Mr.Symonds, Clar. 
4. Mr. Tasker, Pemb. 

6. Flst. Epiph. Mr. Andrews,* Joh.* 
1 1. Mr. Rich, Job. 

18. Mr. Thompson, Trin. 

25. CoNv. ‘St. Paul. Mr. Joncs^ Cai* 
Feb. 1. Mr. Valentine, Trin. 

2. Fest. Purif. Mr. Willis, Sid. 

8. Mr. Bell, Job. 

15. Mr. E. B. Elliott, Trin. 

22. Mr. Price, Regal. 

2kidPE§;i’. St, Matth. Mr. Wagner, 
^ Re^al. 

Mar, Mr. Lievre, Job. 

4. Dies Cinerum. CoNdio ad 
-*1: , • CUEROM. 

8<'!Rfr. Barb;i,Joh. ' 
i5',^Mr. Job. 

^22^Mr.'L. 'Brown, Job. 

25, ‘ Fxst. Ant- f Mr. Casborne, Trin. 
> 7 NUNC. \Mr. tiiyers, Jes. 

- ,, '29. Mr. Stoddart, Clar. 

. Apn%5. Mr. Downes, Job. 

■v 12. Mr. Corrie, Catb. 

3 7. Passio Domini. Mr. Cooper, Trin. 
. 19. Fest. P ascii. Mr. Coles, Pet. 

20. Fer, I"*®* Mr. Chevallier, Cath. 

21. Fer. 2da. Mr, Guthrie, Trin. 

25. Fest, S. Marc, Mr. Francis, Cai, 

26. Mr. Hatchard, Magd. 

Mai. 1. Fest. SS. Phil, et Jac. Mr, C. 
Townley, Trin. 

3. Mr. Roberts, Job. 

10. Mr. Ramsden, Job. 

17. Mr. Vale, Magd. 

24. Mr. Rudd, Job. 


28, Fest. Ascens. ^ 
31. Mr. Kirby, Clar. 


Mr. Holder, Job. 
Mr. Dent, Job. 


Jun. 7. Fest. Pentec. Mr. Nichols, Pet, 

8. Fer, Upwood, Clar. 

9. Fer. 2‘la* Mr. Buxton, Trin. 

11. Fest. S.Barnab. Mr. Paroissien, 

Clar. 

14. Mr. Brocklcbank, Trin. 

21. Mr. Hickman, Trin. 

24. Fest. Nat. Job. Bapt. Mr.Doucc, 

Job. 

28. Mr. Sebreiber, Job. 

*^29. Fest. S. Pet. Mr. Chester, Em. 
Jul. 5. Commem. Benefact. 

12. Mr. Fardell, Job. 

19. Mr, H. Luxinoore, Joh, 

25. Fest. S. Jac. Mr. Donne, Job. 

26. Mr. Wilkinson, Christ. 


Resp, in Theofog. 

' c 

Mr. Idftthew, Tnn.^ 

S 

I 

Mr. Lucas, Cai. • • • • ^ 


Mr. Feacbem, Job. 


Mr. Otter, Jcs.. • « • 


Mr, Hankinson, Tr. 


Mr. Hurst, Clar. . . 


Mr. Drake, Joh. . . ^ 


Mr. Morris, Job. . . 


s 

I 

Mr. Wilson, Trin. ^ 


Oppon, 

Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Job. 

Mr. H.idwcn, Christ. 
Mr. King, Regin. 
Mr',' Burdakin, Clar. 
Mr. Pearce, Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Job. 

Mr. Jefferson, Pet. 
Mr. Ilolroyd, Catb. 
Mr.Wiuder, Corp.C. 
Mr. Skinner, Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Joh. 

Mr.Woolnougb,Chr. 
Mr. Rabbett, Regin. 
Mr. Legrice, Clar. 
Mr. Wyatt, Jcs. 

Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Joh. 

Mr. May, Christ. 

Mr. Dewe, Regin. 
Mr. Burro ughes, Cla. 


Resp. in Juj'. Civ. 

, /Mr. Caldwell, 
Mr; Clarkson, Jes. < 

' (^Mr. Duginore, 


Oppon. 

Caldwell, Jes. 

Cai. 


Resp. in Medic. Oppon. , 

Mr.Bobens.Corpx/“;;C»|;™.Cai. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

** A. ♦.** and ** U. V.’* Gen. iv. 1, if possible, in our next. 

** A CburchmanV” proposal ^shall be attended to. 

A Woman,” as the will see, is anticipated, 

Arrangements may possibly be made to meet the wishes of ** W, M,” Some few of 
eur friends, however, do not concur in his opinion. 

** R. P.” is necessarily deferred till the proper season. 




THE 


CHRIST! A*N 

REMEMBRANCER. 


FEBRUARY, 1829. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art, I. — The Last Days: a Discourse on the Evil Character of these 
our Times, jiroving them to he the Perilous Time s^' of the Last 
Days” By the lieti, Edwarb IiiviNa, A. M. Minister of the National 
Scotch Church, Regent Square, London, 1828. 8vo. 12.9. Ixls. 

Wk solemnly assure Mr. Irving that we have read, his Discourse, 
however he may be pleased to doubt the truth of our assertion; and 
though he has expressed himself with peculiar bitterness against the 
periodical writers of the religiofts world, ^as “ ill discharging the office 
of chroniclers to the church’’ (p. 471); as replete with “uncharitable 
severities, and tlie unprofitable memoirs of unprofitable persons, and 
the condemnation of boohs neither reviewed nor read by those who 
judge them” (p. 17o); as men who “modestly, timidly, and humbly 
hide their names, and under the appearance of lambs conceal the rage 
of the lion, and the cruelty of the tiger ” (p. 43 i) ; as “ triflers in 
Reviews and Magazines,” of whom it is said that “ they are as ripe at 
twenty as they are at forty,” and that “ at sixty tliey arc generally 
dead” (p. 4()2); as mere “ babes,” the w^’olc o? whose religious ideas 
miglit be set down “within the compass of a page” (p. 2()G); yea, 
though our author have emptied the vials of his contempt upon all our 
tribe, as “mighty men v. ithout a name, Hooding the world with an 
unfathered j)rogeny” (p. 3G7); as “strange children, whose tongues 
are a sharp sword, and Avhose right hand is a right hand of violence, 
and over whose wrath, and envy, and evil-speaking he could even 
weep” (p. 2G5): we freely forgive him this wrong, and confess our- 
selves ready to sit in judgment upon his elaborate Discourse, unbiassed 
by anything like wounded pride, or vindictive remembrance of con- 
tumelious aspersions. 

The present work contains seventeen sermons, froiA 2 Tim. iii. 1 — G, 
in which it is attempted to prove that the present are ^ the “perilous 
times of the last days,” for that they arc characterized by all the signs 
which are enumerated by St. Paul in the text. 

VOL. XI. NO. JI. ^ 
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Irmnr's Discourses on the Last Days. 


Those of our readers ^ho are acquainted with the characteristic 
powers of the Minister of the National Scotch Church, will have per- 
ceived that the subject qf his present Discourse is but little suited to 
his talents. He seems to riot in the maddest orgies of declamation. 
His style, redeemed, indeed, by occasional beauties, (an oasis in the 
desert,) is flowery, bombastic, and unchaste. His arguments, though 
sometimes ingenious, arc often inconclusive. His oration wears the 
as 2 )ect of a violent Philippic, in which he has summoned his imagina- 
tion to accumulate upoR the devoted head of his victim every possible 
crimination, without regard to truth, hoping to gain a verdict by the 
multvpUc'ity rather than the establishment of his charges, and appealing 
to the passions rather than to the reason of his hearers. If we give 
him credit for zeal, we must yet deny him tlie better palm of wisdom; 
and though we take pleasure in confessing that our author has some- 
times satisfied us with maxims of religion, morals, and politics, ortho- 
dox, scriptural, and sound ; we are' bound to enter our decided and 
solemn protest against the many alarming and unwarrantable (not to 
say blasphemous) crudities which disgrace his pages. He may advo- 
cate the frightful dogmata, which arc peculiar to Calvin, (many 
pious and learned theologians have embraced his uncomfortable 
creed he may shoot the poisoned arrows of his malice against 
the conductors of the peridtlical press, ( for the galled jade will 
wince ^’);^-^ne may utter unineaning panegyrics upon the barren land 
of his nativity^ dulces reminiscitur Argos’’) ; — he may dedicate 
"his labours to William pinwiddie/’ or to “William Hamilton,” 
•^wkh fulsome acknowledgments of gratitude, and i^ond confessions 
of humility ; — Re may boast of the honour ” of having preached 
' the Gospel (Dedication^ p*’0) “to every rank and degree of men, 
from the lowest, basest of our press hirelings, up to the right hand of 
royalty itself;”— thes^i expressions of his faith, — this ebullition of his 
wrath,— this stirring of patriotic afTection, — this payment of his debts 
of gratitude, — this advertisement of his popularity, uncourted, it should 
seem, and short-lived, — we pass by without a comment. Not so with 
those mischievous errors, which would rob us of our best hopes, and 
degrade the holy character of our pure and blessed Redeemer! We are 
indignant, and we own it too, that this Caledonian entlmsiast should 
be imported hither, not only to decry the manners and the principles, 
the discipline and the doctrine, the science and the pursuits of “ all sorts 
and conditions of men,” but also to impugn the humanity of the sinless 
offspring of the virgin mother of Christ! The vile notion that our 
immaculate Savipus^ “ took upon him our fallen, sinful nature,” is no 
tenet surely of the Kirk of Scotland, — is expressly renounced by the 
Church of England, — is in flat contradiction to the testimony of Holy 
Writ,— and is utterly subversive of the vicarious mediation of that 
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Lamb of God, of whom it is authoritatively predicated, that he was 
“ without blemish and withput spot.'' But our author shall state liis 
own ideas in his own words : • 

Jlo that shrinkcth from receiving the truth, that the Most Holy One abode 
in a tabernacle of flesh, or liinnanity, such as is this of mine; and, instead 
thereof, shuffleth away into the vain fancy and fiction that he took upon him 
such a nature as Adam possessed before he fell; doth not only oppose the 
declarations of Scripture, that he took upon him the seed of Abraham, and %vas 
made of tlie seed of David according to the flesh, but doth cast out of our 
sympathies, and disperse far and wide unto the region of indistinctness, that 
life of the Lord .lesus Christ, which in every act, word, and suffering of it, 
was ordained niito our eiisample and imitation. And if they will believe that 
our Lord took up the creature into a state unfallen, and therein inhabited, 
^vithout descending in any way whatever into the fallen flesh ; what, after this, 
is the nu'aning of tlie word Redemption ? Incarnation and redemption become 
separated by all the width wliich is: between unfallen and fallen; for if as 
incarnate you say be apprehended the unfallen, how then as Redeemer doth 
lie ri])pvehend the fallen if ^ To one, who desireth to apprehend the mystery 
of redemption as it is in all Scriptures, and not in one or two solitary texts, set 
forth, it will afford no “satisfaction to be told that the Son of God, when he 
came to r('doem the fallen substance of creation, did not work in and upon that 
substance, but wTouglit in and by and upon a substance wbicb liad never fallen. 
How lea]) you tin's cluism ? How' make you the doings here to touch the doings 
there i Ily imputation, sjiy they. If by imputation from us to him, they mean 
that it passed over to him without his becoming truly such as we arc in flesh 
aiid blood, T wdll not be prevented by my reverence of that word from declaring, 
that I abhor such an abuse of it. But if by imputation is meant, that He, who 
ivas holy, did conic into our unholy quarters, and, therein abidi|ig'''for a time, 
receive tlie utmost rigours of the faw and curse of God, — 7iot for any sin of kis 
Ofrn, hut because he of free wall came and partook with the brethren their 
burden (»r flesh and blood; and in bearing it, and in redeeming it, ^ and in 
bringing it out so as to manifest the glory of God, he did take away the sin, 
disgrace*, darkness, and alienation which was upon us, and restore us to the 
favour and love of (jod, and bring in the reign of grace, and the rejoicing of 
hope ; which w ork, done in him and by him, is imputed unto us who believe 
tliereiii for rightooiisuess ; — tlicn I declare that such ju.stification by the 
imputed rigliteousness of Christ is all wdiich I have to believe u]>on for tlie 
prq^ent, thongli I hope hereafter to be endued with wi inherent righteou'^uess, 
but still derived from Christ. — Pp. 505 — 507. • 

Our author pursues liis statement in the same rambling, inconsistent, 
mystic style, for many pages, which, in mercy to our readers, we 
forbear to cjuote. But, in the name of common sense, we ask, what 
does tins babler mean? “ Who is this tliat darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge VI What is all this miserable jargon but an 
impotent attempt to unite the unintelligible enigmas of modern Cal- 
vinism with the unfathomable perplexities of modern metaphysics? 
If Jesus Christ took our fallen, i.e. our sinful nature upon Jiim, he 
was himself a sinner ; and instead of making an atonement for the 
oflences of the world, would himself have needed ihe intercessional 
mediation of some righteous advocate ! Upon the insane }iy 2 )othesis 
of Mr. Irving, how can it be said, as he has said (p. 507), that Christ 
“ received the utmost rigours of the curse of God, not for any sin of 
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his own ?” ** Gird lip now thy loins like a man : for I will demand 

of tliee, and answer thou me r” (Job xxxviii. 3.) Tell me, what was 
the design of the Pasctial Lamb’s being “ without blemish V' Was it 
not that it might be a type of our Redeemer, “ the lamb without 
blemish and without spot (1 Pet. i, 19.) Tell me, what does St. 
Paul inculcate, when he says, that our great High Priest “ was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin?” (Heb. iv. 15.) Tell 
me, what does St. John teach, when he says of Christ — “ In him was 
no sin T' (1 John iii. 5^.) Tell me, what was it that, in a peculiar 
manner, qualified our blessed Redeemer for his office, but his purity ? ^ 
“ For such an high priest became us who is holy^ harmless, undejiled, 
separate fiom sinners, and made higher than the heavens: for the 
law maketh men high priests which have infirmity ; but the word of 
the oath, which was since th^ law, maketh the Son, who is consecrated 
for evermore !” (Heb. vii. 20.) Tell me how you reconcile Luke i. 35 ; 
John xiv. SO ; Acts iii. 14 ; 2 Cor. v. 21, with .your offensive hypo- 
thesis ! The conception of our Redeemer, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost overshadowing the virgin mother, utterly destroys it I Wliercas 
we draw something of corruption and contamination,” says tlie im- 
mortal expositor of the Creed, (fol. edit. p. 170,) ** by our seininaJ 
traduction from the first Adam, our Saviour hath received tlie same 
nature without any culpabh inclination, because born of a virgin, 
without any seminal traduction. Our •High Priest is separate from 
sinners, not only in the actions of his life, but in the production of his 
nature* We, being in the loins of Adam, may be all said to sin in 
him ; yet Christ, who descended from the same Adam according to 
the flesh, was not partaker of that sin, but an expiation for it.” 

‘‘ Incarnation and redemption become separated by ail the width 
which is between fallen and unfallen”!!!! (Disc. p. 505.) What, 
then, must he who assumes the office of liberator be first a captive ? 
Must he, who would hea^i our sicknesses, be himself diseased ? 
Why, Sir, your irreverent hypothesis withers our best hopes, and 
blights our fairest expectations ! “ Whatsoever our original corrupt 

tion is,” (again we fortify ourselves with the authority of him, “ the 
very dust of whose writings is gold,” fol. edit. p. 107,) “ howsoever 
displeasing unto God, we may be assure(^ there was none in him, in 
whom alone God declared himself w'ell pleased. This original and total 
sanctification of the human nature was first necessary to fit it for the 
personal imion with the Word, who, out of his infinite love, humbled 
himself to become flesh ; and at the same time, out of his inf nite purity, 
could not defile ^imsclf by becoming sinful Jlesh'' 

‘‘If as Incarnate you say be apprehended the unfallen, how then 
as Redeemer doth he apprehend the fallen?” (Disc. p. 505.) IJow ! 
Receive your answer once more from the learned expositor whom we 
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have already quoted : “ The Father made him t6 be sin for us who 
knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him which we could not have been mad^ in him, but that he did 
no sin, and knew no sin : for w’hosoever is sinful wanteth a Redeemer ; 
and lie could have redeemed none who stood in need of his own redemp-* 
tion” (fol. edit. p. 167.) 

“ Are you answered yet,” Sir ? or is Pearson a mere “ neophite,” 

“ destitute of all theological knowledge and discernment?” (p. 509.) 
Let us introduce to your notice the testimony of Usher, wdio was a 
Calvinist, and who thus expresses himself relative to the birth of our 
Saviour — “ Why was he horn of a virgin? That he might be holy 
and without sin, the natural coarse of original corruption being pre- 
vented^ because lie came not by natural propagation.” “ As we must 
be saved, so likewise must we be sanctified by one of our own 
nature ; that as in the first Adam there was a spring of human nature 
corrupted^ derived uyto us by natural generation ; so in tlie second 
Adam tlierc might be a fountaih of the same nature restored^ which 
might be derived unto us by spiritual regeneration.” — Usher’s Body 
of Dlvimtij, edit. 1668, pp. 163, 164. 

“ Are you answered yet,” Sir ; or is the Bishop of Armagh a 
vendor of ‘‘ beggarly theology ?” (p. 506.) Let us invite you, then, 
(and tills sliall b(‘ our last appeal on tlusiiead,) to the perusal of the 
masculine Sermons of Bislioj) Horsley, than whom an abler divine never 
graced the Bench. Speaking of the incarnation of Jesus, he writes 
thus : “ In tlio virgin’s womb he clothes himself with flesh ; and, 
togetlier uitli tliat mortal clothing, he assumes man’s perfect nature, — 
a nature sidiject to our wants and to our pains, not insensible to our 
enjoyments ; susceptible, as appeared in many actions of his life, of 
our social attachments ; and, though jmre from the stain of sin, not 
exempt from the feeling of temptation." (SenT».%XIX. p. 211.) “ We 

need not go so higli,” the Ibshop wrifcs, (Serin. XXXIV. p. 425, 
edit, liond. 1826,) “ as to the divine nature of our Lord to evince 
the necessity of his miraculous conception. It was necessary to the 
scheme of rcdenqition, by tbe Redeemer’s oftering of himself as an 
expiatory sacntice, that the manner of his conception should be such 
that lie siiould in no degree jmrtake of the natural 2 ‘>ollulion of the 
fallen race, whose guilt he came to atone, nor be included in the 
general condemnation of Adam’s progeny. In what the stain of 
original siii may consist, and in what manner it may be propagated, 
it is not to my present purpose to inquire ; it is sufficient that Adam’s 
crime, by tlie appouitment of providence, involved lys whole jyosterity 
in puuisliment. ‘ In Adam,’ says the Apostle, ‘ all die and for 
many lives thus forfeited, a single life, itself a forfeit, had been no 
ransom. Nor by the divine sentence only, inflicting death on the 
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progeny for the offence of the progenitor, but by the proper guilt of 
his own sins, every one sprung by natural descent from the loins of 
Adam is a debtor to divine justice, and incapable of becoming a 

Mediator for his brethren In brief, the condemnation and 

the iniquity of Adam's progeny were universal : to reverse the uni- 
versal sentence, and to purge the universal corruption, a Redeemer 
was to be found pure of every stain of inbred and contracted guilt : 
and since every person produced in the natural way could not but be 
of the contaminated i^ce, the purity requisite to the efficacy of the 
Redeemer's atonement made it necessary that the manner of his concept 
tion should be supernatural," 

Mr. Irving calls this, in elegant phrase, “ stock-exchange divinity, 
which finds all higher or deeper thoughts to be but matters of moon- 
shine," (p. 506.) But one word more on this topic, and we have 
done. “ Original sin is the fault and eprruption of the nature of 
every man that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam, 
^vhereby man is very far gone from original rigliteousness, .... and 
therefore, in every person born into this world, it deserveth God’s 
wrath and damnation.” (Art. X.) Does Mr. Irving contend that 
Immanuel W'as thus “far gone”? Why, then, (absit irreverentia verbis) 
He, in whom God was “ well-pleased, I' (horresco referens) “ deserved 
God’s wrath and damnation T” If it be allowed, on the other hand, 
that the stain of original sin did not atlach to the blessed Son of the 
Most High, does it not necessarily follow, that our Saviour took upon 
him our unfallen nature, according to the orthodox doctrine of tlie 
15th Article of Religion, where it is said, that “ Clirist, in the trutli 
of our nature, was made like unto us in all things, sin only except; 
from which he was clearly void, both in his flesh, and in liis 
spirit ?” 

Granting that the Itfst days, in which the perilous times are to come, 
are “ the last days of the Christian dispensation,” (Tntroduct. Disc, 
p. 11,) we demur to Mr. Irving’s mode of proving the point ; and we 
would remind lum that the phrase of the “ latter days,” or “ last days,” 
in the Old Testament, {i, e, in the Septiuigint translation, for in the 
original Hebrew the two apparently different phrases of latter days 
and last days never once occur, the singl? expression being there the 
end of days,) may signify any time yet to come, or more particularly 
the times of Christianity. The phrase, wc think with Bishop Newton, 
(Dissert, edit. London, 181t3, p.46,) “ is used in prophecies that respect 
different times and periods, as it comprehends all future time in 
general.” We hay/t neither space nor inclination to discuss the 
merits of Mr. Irving’s interpretation of Jacob’s memorable prophecy, 
(Gen. xlix.), though we cannot omit the opportunity of entering our 
protest against his strange notions on the subject, which has been so 
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wisely handled by the sober-minded author of tile Dissertations, to 
which we have just referred. 

Having proved, as he imagines, that the tim^, in which we live, are 
the perilous times of the last days, Mr, Irving comes, in his second 
sermon, to their more particular description, and he endeavours to 
show that their several characteristics are to be found in the present 
community of believing Gentiles : 

In which body I conclude (be writes, p. 40,) the apostate Papacy, the anli- 
chvistian Protestantism, which denies the divinity or Christ, and the Church, 
which standeth on the true foundation; and of tliis last I allow no arbitrary 
di\isions into the religious world, and the professing world, but include the 
whole community of the baptized; in one word, the whole of Christendom : .... 
and here is the description of their state before us in the text. And I now assert 
that this very state hath been realized, or is fa&t realizing. — (Pp. 39, 40.) 

Such is the substance of Mr. Irving’i? indictment ; — thus wide is 
the venire, and thus extensive the “ locus in quo'* But on this arraign- 
ment we ])lcad “ not guilty,” in behalf of the parties impeached ; and, 
as an honest jury impanelled to try the cause, we feel ourselves 
bound to return a verdict of “ not proven." Tlie doctrine of con- 
structive treason is infinite mercy, when compared with the sweeping 
accusations of Mr. Irving ; and the sickly suspicions of jealousy itself 
are “ confirmations strong as Holy Writ, when weighed in the scale 
with tlio (lark insinuations, the inconclusive inferences, and the un- 
supported assertions of this minister of the National Scotch Church. 

- Here’s a large mouth, indeed, 

'I’haL fonli death, and mountains, rocks and seas; 

What (annoneer begot this lusty blood? 

He spiaks plain cannon, fire, and smoke, and bounce, 

He ^ives the bastinado with his tongue; — 

Our cars aie cudgelled; — 

1 was never so betbiimped with words!” 

Sii-VKSPr.ARr. 

% 

Proof, proof, ]\lr. Irving, is what we desiderate ; mere ass(?rtions, 
and general charges, however vehement and however bitter, without 
the adduction of ])o.sitive ami palpable overt acts to demonstrate their 
truth, affect the character of liiin alone who has the temerity to make 
them; and we must hear something more persuasive than the vague 
declamation of a public acepser, however elo(|uent, and we must see 
something more corn incing than tl)e multiplied innuendos of a special 
pleader, however ingenious, ere we acknowledge the high crimes and 
misdemeanors, with which Mr, Irving has so fearlessly charged “ the 
Christian Church.” 

Our readers will easily perceive that we cannot,^ in the limits of 
a review, examine separately every count in Mr. Irving’s elaborate 
performance ; and, therefore, we must select a few of them by 
way of example. Wc turn, then, almost at hazard, to the charge of 
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covetousness made against the world called religious the proof of 
which is thus stated at pages 52 and 53 : 

You have only to be •present and hear what is the first subject of con- 
versation in all their meetings, and the great theme of their delight : is it not 
the state of their funds? AVhat the great end of their speeches ? The increase 
of donations and subscriptions. What the great labour of their travellers, and 
what the proof of their success ? The amount of their in-gatherings. What the 
qualification for honourable oflice ? The amount of your contributions. What 
the great fear and apprehension? Lest the funds should fall off*. If ‘those 
things do not betray a covetous spirit in this religious world, I know not where 
it is to be met with elsewhere. I could never find in my heart to accuse the 
other world of covetousness, if I must acquit this w orld. No one who hatli an 
eye to observe, or an ear to hear, but will justify mo in saying, tliat in com- 
parison wdth any former age of the Protestant church, the covefomness of the 
religions societies of the religious ivorld passeik all bounds, and is only to be found 
paralleli'd by the zeal of the begging friars, seeking alms to enrich their over- 
grown and luxurious convents. 

But enough of this drivelling nonsense! Why, Sir, pray tell us 
what it is that religious ass6ciations for the furtherance of the faith, or 
the relief of the necessitous, or the instruction of the ignorant, or tlie 
clothing of the naked, or the reclaiming of the wicked, or the distri- 
bution of tracts, or for any other Christian object, can so properly 
canvass at their meetings, whether annual or otherwise, as the state of 
their accounts? Without means their respective purposes emmot be 
accomplished! Money is, of necessity, the shiew of these benevolent 
societies. What,, then, shall they no\ audit their finances? Shall 
they not endeavour to increase them, that they may increase their 
beneficence? Is not zeal a fit qualification for office in such societies? 
and how shall that zeal be measured more correctly tlian by the 
amount of the contribution? and what is there reprehensible in the 
fear that their funds may fall off?- Is this covetousness ? Is this an 
idolatrous love of money? {t is a miserable abuse of words so to 
argue! Yet, what if it were? Granting the charge of covetousness 
to be establislied by these overt acts, we fearlessly deny tliat these 
overt acts are proved. Wc deny that the sole object of any religious 
association, — we deny that the theme of their delight, and the end of 
tlieir speeches, are the state of their funds ; and we boldly appeal to 
the fair judgment of any man who has attended sucli associations. 
Besides the state of their accounts, do wcciot hear the peculiar objects 
contemplated by such societies elaborately set forth, their merits 
warmly lauded, and their successful enterprises eloquently detailed? 
The charge of covetousness, upon Mr. Irving’s data, is without proof, 
without reason, and without common sense ! ! ! 

With respect tto the crime of “disobedience to parents,” which 
forms the subject of our author’s Fourth Sermon, he says, “ I can 
freely declare before God, that the deterioration of the age in this 
capital point can hardly be over-estimated, or overstated.” (p. 76.) 
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To make this charge good, Mr, Irving somewhat alters his ground, 
and insists upon “ the relaxation of discipline on the part of the pa- 
rents” (p. 77); pretty much in the same spirit ^s if we were to accuse 
A of assaulting B, and then endeavour to establish the fact by show- 
ing that B had assaulted A! The four great signs of the increasing 
disobedience of children, and disorganization of families, are stated 
to b^, 1 . “ The interference of the legislature to protect children from 
the covetousness of their parents and masters;” “ The increase of 
aged persons cast upon the parish;” 3. “ ITie increase of infant 
depredations;” and 4. “The increase of the remedies of Infant and 
Sunday Schools.” (p. 84.) With respect to the first sign, we would 
remark, tliat it reflects no discredit upon the children, and fails to 
establish against them the crime of disobedience to their parents. With 
respect to the second criterion, we can truly say that we hardly know 
one instance of aged person® deserted by children able to support them, 
and that we believe them to be too rare to be adduced amongst the 
general characteristics of the times! The increase of infant depre- 
dations is only by inference a proof of the point at issue ; and there 
are melancholy grounds Ibr suspecting, even according to the report 
of Mr. Irving, (see p. 81) tliat these juvenile sins may sometimes be 
attributed to the wicked instructions, and much oftencr no doubt to 
the bad examples of the wretched parents. The fourth criterion 
leminds us of tlie ingenious Rreiich traveller who accused our nation 
of being an indelicate and dirty people, and supported his charge by 
alleging the shameful custom of our using finger-glasses at our prin- 
cipal meal! 

“ Omrie in pra?ci])iti vitium stetit,” is the melancholy burden of the 
Discourse before us : — 

The increase of crime is prodiyiovs ; the increase of profanity and blasphemy 

prodiyions ; the iiicn asc of indilicTcnce to religion 'wjjrodiyious; the iueveaso 
of scandal and malice {'^prodigious ; and, in general, I would say, llu' i\'i])tized 
are in these times much more absolved from all sense of obligation to (u)d and 
the church, than they ever have been.” — P. 136. 

Now, all this is truly ; but we think this 2 ^rodigioiis state- 

ment prodigiously overcharged ; and lamenting the general de})ravity 
of men as sorely as the reverend writer under review, we confess our 
unwillingness to believe that the present generation is more unholy 
than its predecessors; at least we must have better evidence of the 
fact, ere we yield our reluctant assent to the truth of Mr. Irving’s 
positions. And we boldly make this declaration in the sincerity of 
our hearts, though wc know the scorn with which the Scotch minister 
has treated our reviled race, “ as summoning into* action the evil- 
speaking, contentious, unholy periodical publications.” (p. 240.) 
Maugre these calumnies, and reckless of the wrath of Mr. Irving, 
proceed in our heavy task, and we would inquire how he reconciles 

VOL. XI. NO. 11. M 
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the following statements, which seem to us, we confess, very con- 
tradictory. He tells us that there have always been wolves w ithin the 
fold, — tares mixed witli^ the wheat, — good and bad within tlie pale of 
the Church. Of “ these unfruitful branches, which are planted along 
with the fruitful ones in the vine” (p. 133,) he says that “they are 
brought under the vows of God equally with the rest, and admitted to 
the grace in the strength of which they are to he performed,'' (p. 1,33*) 
“ Nevertheless,” he says, “ such as are thus guilty of unholiness, and 
of hilling away, have never heen possessed of the Holy Ghost," (p. 132.) 
It follows, then, according to this statement, that men may be “ ad- 
mitted to grace" and yet “ never possess the Holy Ghost," We had 
alw'ays thought that the Spirit of God was the author of all grace and 
sanctification, and, therefore, emphatically styled his Holy Spirit ; it 
seems, however, that there is a grace, to which we are admitted 
without partaking of the influence of t/za/f anointing Power! Where 
did Mr. Irving learn this erroneous doctrine I dn vain wdll he search 
the Scriptures for it, though we can well imagine how'^ anxious the 
maintainors of the strange tenet of “ final perseverance’' are to quote 
the oracles of heaven in aid of that opinion. In the frightful picture, 
or rather caricature, which Mr. Irving has drawm of the present times, 
he has dwelt largely, for the purpose* of manifesting their prodigious 
guilt, upon the desecration of the tw^o sacraments ; and he states 
(p. I ll) that the elements of the holy Eucharist “ are administered to 
all comers, and not withheld from the most profane Atheist or Deist, 
or the most openly profane violators of the laws and arc “ given, oh 
most horrible to he told! to the very murderer, when with all hardihood 
and impenitency he is about to mount the scaffold, to atone for his guilt 
to his country's offended laws!! !" In the first place we have to 
remind Mr. Irving that capital punishments have for their object, not 
the satisfaction of justice, but the prevention of crime, and that to 
talk of a culprit’s atoning for his guilt by submitting to the last penalty 
of the law, is to use a language which is incorrect. In the second 
place, we deny the horrible fact here charged against the Church of 
England, and we loudly challenge our author to the proof of his state- 
ment. We challenge him to adduce even one solitary instance of the 
horrible deed; and we w'ould advertise this calmnnijitor of such “ a.9 
follow the corrupt way of Diocesan Episcopacy " (p. 141,) that it 
should be by other means than naked and violent declamation that 
the steward of the mysteries of God should exercise the function of 
public preaching ! Again 7ve deny the fact. Again we call for j)n)of! 
.... But, we ard> quite weary of the language of dispraise, and we 
therefore seize the opportunity of panegyric afforded us by the next 
sermon of our author upon the subject of natural affection, which is 
handled with singular beauty, and grace of style. Indeed we are 
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persuaded, notwithstanding the severity of remark, in which wc have 
felt ourselves called upon to indulge, — that there are few living writers, 
w^ho could adorn the delightful topic of natural affection with more 
pathos, simplicity, and eloquence, than the author before us. Whilst 
we protest, then, against the proof, by which he would manifest the 
want of natural affection to be characteristic of the present times, we 
havti unmixed pleasure in bearing testimony to the extent of those 
powers w^hich have for the most part been so sadly misapplied in his 
7th Discourse. 

To show how natural affection has declined in the, present times, 
our author insists that there is much less of domestic enjoyment in our 
days than in the age of our fathers ; and much more of ostentation in 
our hospitaliiy. We transfer to our pages Mr. Irving’s description of 
the withering influence of fashionable life, as a favourable specimen of 
his style. 

I consider homo to bo to man’s natural affections what the nest of its young 
is to the affections of tlic fowls of heaven ; but if w'e should sec the birds of 
heaven forsaking their young and callow brood, in order to contend in song, in 
beauty of plumage, or in rapidity of fiiglit, to enjoy themselves in flocks when 
they ought to he providing for their young, and teaching their young how to 
provide for themselves, what would wc say, hut that natural affection had 
intermitted its course, and a W'onderfiil thing hud come to ])ass in the animal 
eivation f lJut, ah ! how truly doth it so fare wdtli families in these our 
times, when all the day is spent in* business or in vanity, and all the nights in 
feasting, or in greater vanity ! Ifetween the oppression of business, and the 
oj)pression of fashion, the tender, and delicate, and blessed abode of our natural 
aifeetions, wliich our fiithers called home, hath been almost crushed to pieces, 
and tlie very word hath changed its meaning ; so that ‘ (rf home' now signifies 
being surrounded with a multitude, aiid ^ not at home' almost signifies being 
alone with your children. And for hospitality, which is another sphere of 
ufitural affection, wider than home, liow much it hath suffered from the same 
evil causes, h(‘ ye also judges ; for, first of all, it hath been erushed clean out of 
the day intx) the hours of night, and is postponed ^ the Exchange and the 
Post-ofiice. It hath tlio hours wdiich should be epout with our families at liome, 
and maiiv of those whicli should be slept in sleep; and, when thus shutHed out 
of tijne, and purcliased at such expense of family comfort, how seldom is any 
tribute of natural atfection given and received! How frecpiently the boastful 
profusion of ('xpense, to be followed by a brilliant display of vanity, and even 
tliis given and returned upon an exact and wc'll-halanci'd debtor and creditor 
account ! Ihit what need of entering into particulars, when by a general fact 
we can inchido all particulars, ajid show the very disposition of the time to be 
agaiiist natural affectiou ? The fact I refer to is the promulgation of what was 
called the Trench philosophy by many able men in these parts, some thirty 

years ago And in an age, when Uberolfti/ is the object of universal 

worslvip, and i)uhlie opinion of men, not the W’ord of God, is the common law, 
nothing else is to he expected but a dissolution of the bonds of natural atfection, 
and the increase of crime in every direction, — Pp. 107—169. 

We must pass over the remaining parts of thfs volume. Our 
general notion of the Discourse is apparent from what we have already 
written, and we can assure our readers that it preserves its consistency 
to the last. “ (iualis ab incepto processcrit,— sibi constat.” 'Tlie 
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jaundiced eye of Mr. Irving sees every thing in frightful colours ; and 
the one sentiment, which pervades the sermons on our table, is simply 
“ Whatever is, is” wrong / Yet the evidence in support of this wide 
accusation is vague, defective, and inconclusive. Our author mistakes 
violence for strength, and passion for argument. What he wants in 
reason he would supply by verbosity ; and we are unable to decide 
whether his religious^ or his political creed, be most exceptionable. 
What, for instance, can be said of the following dictum ? 

A Christian government may not, upon its responsibility to Christ, the King 
of kings, absolve any Christian, layman, or clergyman, from his obedience to 
the laws of the kingdom! — P. 176. 

What does our author mean, when he says, in language of inter- 
pretation, — 

The atonement of Christ, Christ's life and death, which are the fruits of the 
everlasting covenant between the Father and tlw Son, is aljove all other things, 
and to the neglect of all other things, doted on ? — P. 4 1,0. 

We would to God that the atonement of Christ were indeed “ doted 
on !” Oh ! “ the depth of the riches” of this unspeakable love ! 
For the knowledge of its marvellous excellency we “ count all things 
but loss !” 

The speaking evil of dignities” .is no light offence, and yet we 
charge our author with it, afid produce the following passage to prove 
our accusation ; «* 

I suppose, in the houses of our bishops, — by whom T mean not the twenfyrsix 
men commonly so dcnomiriafcdy — but all who, like myself, nih‘ in word and 
doctrine,- — -tlK-re is an outward reverence for the ordinances of the church, and 
for the ancient godly order of a bisliop’s family ; wliich yet can consist Avitli the 
manners and customs of fashionable life, and tvUli the prostitution of the church's 
‘patrimony upon any and every objerty hnt that of piety, charity, and hospitality, 
for which it ^vas ijitended! — P. 4 16. 

Mr. Irving is, it must be confessed, a hold man ; yet be miglit do 
well to recollect that discretion is no mean part of valour. Wc are by 
no means sure that he does not owe his personal liberty at this moment 
to the enlightened spirit of the times, wliich he has laboured to de- 
preciate ; for there have been eras in our history, wlieri a calumnious 
charge of hypocrisy against all the members of Parliament (p. 448) 
would have involved its author ‘‘ in penalties and pains.” 

But we have no wish to inflict unnecessary pain upon Mr. Irving ; 
and there are portions of his work, for which wc thank him ; but those 
portions are so small, when compared with the bulk of his Discourse, 
that we have been compelled to characterise his performance in no 
measured periods. „ As an interpreter of prophecy we think him de- 
fleient in almost every quality, which could fit him for the difficult 
task. lie wants learning; he wants patience; he wants sobriety; 
he wants impartiality. The tricks of a sophist, and the warmth 
of a declaimer ; — the bitterness of accusation, and the pathos of 
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poetry;— the flowing rytlim of artificial eloquence, and the studied 
attitude of literary ambition, arc miserable substitutes for the painful 
researches of a Mode, — the logical precision of a Sherlock, — the 
sober statements of a Newton,—- the depth of the wisdom of a Horsley, 
and the variety of the learning of a Faber ! What praise our author 
deserves, wc freely award him ; and yet, in the encomia, which we 
miglit pass upon the better sections of his sermons, we adopt the 
caution of the Roman orator, and say for ourselves, “ Ita probo, ut me 
ab eo delectari facilius, quam decipi putem posse.”— Cic, Oral, in Q. 
Ccecil, § 13. 


Art. II. — Friendly and Seasonable Advice to the Roman Catholics of 
England, Fourth Edition, with an Appendix and Notes, By the 
Rev, Walter Fauquiiar Hook, M. A. Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
King, Rivingtons, London : Langbridge, Biimingliam. 1821). 
pp. 197. Price 5s, 

This work is a little body with a mighty heart.” Although in 
bulk scarcely exceeding the diniensions of a tract, it contains a great 
proportion of most valuable and iinporftint matter, as well as some 
most convincing reasoning. What its nature and objects arc, will best 
be undersiood by reference to the editor’s own w^ords, which wc 
s\d)join : 

the re-jmblicatioii of tlie following little volume at such a period as the 
present, the I'ditor presumes that no apology can be necessary. His attention 
was originally attracted to the subject of wdiicb it treats, by the cireumstance of 
bis residing iii the neighbourhood of a large Roman Catholic l^stablishnient, 
(Oscot C\)lieg(‘,) by means of which, it m.ay almost be said, whole parishes have 
been conveitcd to" tin* Romish fiiith. He atone iiwH^ intended to prepare for 
the press a work similar to the present, butonti larger scale, and was collecting 
materials for that jnirpose, when, by an appointment to a more extensive sphere 
of ])arochial duty, he was compelled, from want of leisure, to abandon his design. 
But having foiiiul in tlie following little Tract those o]>inions and principles which 
Churclimen have ever held to bo sound and correct, briefly stated and calmly 
maintained, lu; considered that he might be rendering some service to the cause 
of true religion by rc-])rinting it. 

lie has been chielly influenced by two considerations, — relating, first, to tlie 
Romanists themselves; and, secondly, to Protestants. Witli respect to the 
former, it may be impossible to convert such as are confirmed in tlicir attacli- 
nient to the Romish church and faith, since to them the perusal of a work like 
the present will be prohibited. He does, however, liope to excite a spirit of 
impiiry in the minds of those who, without having ascertained what the claims 
of the Church of Jingland to their allegiance really are, have forsaken the 
communion of their native land to embrace the pomps and *^anities of a foreign, 
and, comparatively speiiking, of a modem religion. 

In the next place, although in the volume he now submits to the public, no 
allusion is made to the great question pending in Parliament on tlie subject of 
Roman Catholic Dissenters, he cannot but conceive that a knowledge of the 
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manner in which the Church of lilnglaiid differs from the Church of Rome must 
be highly desirable in those upon whom the discussion of that question will 
devolve. That, however, tl^re is an miaccountable deficiency in this knowledge 
even among well educated persons, is a fact which may be lamented, but can 
scarcely be denied. Here, therefore, he also hopes to excite a spirit of inquiry. 

From this statement it will appear that the present Treatise is not intended to 
convey fresh information to the scholar or divine, but merely to repeat, for the 
advantage of the general reader, what to all scholars and divines is already 
known. To render it more useful for this purpose, several notes have been 
added by the Editor, in some of which the origin of the Romish innovations is 
pointed out, while in others the reader is referred to w’^orks that may be found 
in every respectable library, where the different subjects alluded to are more 
largely discussed. 

The third edition, printed in 1677, is the basis of the present one. But since 
utility can be the sole object in such a work as this, the Editor has considered 
himself at liberty to omit some sentences and to insert others, — sometimes to 
re-model the greater part of a section, and throughout to make various altera- 
tions in the style. — Pp. vii. — xi. 

The object of the work is well pursued, and we hesitate not to add, 
most satisfactorily attained. It has rarely been our fortune to meet 
with a book so appropriately entitled : it is, indeed, both “ friendly 
and seasonable advice.” The language is mild and Christian, “ in 
meekness instructing those that oppose themselves every declama- 
tory or intemperate expression is absent. No truth is disguised, but 
no prejudice is irritated. The work' is a happy contrast to modern 
liberality, while it satisfactorily exhibits the perfect compatibility of 
firmness and decision with every Christian and gentlemanly feeling. 
Nor is it less “ seasonable ” than “ friendly.” The revival of the Romish 
controversy is the most curious feature of our times. The follies of 
Rome seemed to be quite out of date in England ; an age of far more 
moderate pretensions than ours regarded them as incapable of renewal 
or serious defence ; now, when we are become wise enough to contemn 
the wisdom of our ancestors, w^e are seriously addressed in bclialf of 
absurdities which those despised ancestors would have scouted. Not 
contented with pleading what he calls his title to certain political im- 
munities, the Romanist has the effrontery to attempt a defence of 
those transalpine legends, which were constructed with admirable 
address for the deception of those for whose especial benefit they 
were invented, hut which, it must necessarily he supposed, are in- 
capable of producing any hut ludicrous impressions on a cultivated 
English mind. Indeed no small powers of sophistry have been called 
in on this occasion ; Mr Butler tells us that it makes no part of Ro- 
manism to believe any miracles, eicept those recorded in the Bible. 
Staunch as Mr. Butler is considered to be in this country, such opinions 
as these would gain him no credit at Rome ; they only serve to prove 
that no man of sense and information can he a genuine papist ; and 
that while the Italian hypocritically conceals his unbelief, tlie English- 
man more worthily proclaims it : and, perhaps, this piece of manliness 
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is solely owing to the atmosphere of a Protestant land. Mr. Butler^s 
doctrine on this subject is indeed absolutely Protestant. But this 
defence of Popery, although apparently th^ most plausible, is, in 
reality, the worst that can be set up: for it is giving up the very 
citadel into the hands of the enemy before the attack is begun. 
These absurdities, indeed, are what constitute Popery ; remove them, 
and,wx have nothing to object; — why? because what remains is only 
pure Christianity — the Christianity of the Church of England, Remove 
the combatant, and the battle is at an end ; but the withdrawn party 
has no claim to the honours of a victory. Other Romanists, however, 
steer a more unhesitating course, and, in fair set terms, invite the 
attention of reasonable men to the claims of their belief in the gross, 
and, with the happiest simplicity, feel confident of proving the truth 
of their most outrageous absurdities. 

Again, we say, the revi\Til of the Romanist controversy is the most 
extraordinary feature* of the present age. It had been successfully 
consigned to rest by the pens of the greatest reasoners and profoundcst 
scholars w hom this or any other country has produced ; the doctrines 
of Romanism had totally fallen beneath that advance of intelligence of 
which the present age is so eminently proud, but, in this respect at 
least, with so little reason. Take, for instance, the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation : a doctrine so intimately interwoven witli Popery that 
a divorce must be fatal. Sefipture, tradition and reason have been 
brought to play upon this doctrine wdth an irresistible energy, and 
have laid it prostrate. With it, of course, the fabric, of which it is 
the keystone, has fallen : yet nothing daunted by the fall, the builders 
have accumulated the fragments of the shattered stones, and are pre- 
paring to resist a second assault from foes, who, independently of the 
confidence inspired by victory, have most materially strengthened their 
lines and improved their enginery. * 

Tlie groat stratagem of Popery has always been misrepresentation. 
Sensible of her danger on her own ground, she is .always anxious to 
shift the seat of war to a more advantageous position. Thus at one 
time she openly denies, at another artfully conceals such tenets as are 
most unpopular w'ith her antagonists. It is by this class of tactics 
that she has made her proselytes, and evaded her opponents. It should 
therefore always be manfully immiisked. \Ve do not, as the Romanists 
affirm, charge them wdth any opinions they arc not hound to entertain. 
We do not reproach them with Bellarmine or Baronins, any further 
than as such writers arc .authentic expositors of Romish opinions. 
We take a much more impregnable ground. They claim for their 
church immutability and infallibility.; W^'e go to the authoritative, 
unrepealed, unrepealable, decisions of that church, through her 
authentic officers and ministers ; and we seek our clearest exposition 
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in the living commentary furnished by her practice. If they leave 
this ground, they must desert the whole cause. 

It is this invincible weapon which has been taken up by the author 
of the Friendly and Seasonable Advice ;** and well he has wielded 
it. He has shown, that the religion of the Chrirch of Rome differs 
most importantly from primitive Christianity ; and that, therefore, her 
audacious claim to antiquity is unfounded, while that of the Churcji of 
England is supported by the testimony of the Scriptures and early 
Fathers. He has given us the dates and the history of those abuses 
which distinguish Rome from that Catholic Church with which she 
claims an exclusive identity ; and, above all, he has verified every 
fact adduced, by the minutest as well as the most authoritative 
references. 

In the first section, the author inquires — “ Whether the Roman 
opinions which differ from the Cliurch of England be the old religion ?’' 
He then examines them in order, and shows* that they are either 
absolutely contradicted by Scripture, and primitive antiquity ; or tliat 
the time and occasion of their origin may be traced. Mr. Hook has 
illustrated his author with some very valuable notes : one, on this 
part of his subject, we think will be acceptable to our readers : — 

It was in this sense that the term Catholic was applied to t])e Churcli in tlie 
primitive ages, laterally signil)’*iiig Universal, it was used at first to distinguish 
the Christian from the Jewish Church, — the^ latter being confined to a single* 
nation, the former open to all people and nations universally who choose to 
comply with the conditions it requires. When various sicts, heresies, and 
schisms arose, they each took the name of the founder; the Novatiaus from 
Novatian, the Ariaus from Ariiis, &'c. But the true church, homo-ousiau iu its 
faith, and episcopal in its discipline, refused any other cognonu'u than tliat of 
Catholic (Pacian, ep. 1, ad Sempronian) or of the nation in which it was esta- 
blished. Hence those doctrines which .were ])eeuliar to tlie true church, were 
denominated Catholic doctrines. By the Catholic faith is meant that true homo- 
ousian faith in the Holy Trinity professed by the true episcopal apostolic church, 
wherever its several branches existed, in contradistinction to that kind of faith 
in the Trinity acknowledged by tlie Arians, Sabcllians, ttc. Tliis, therefore, is 
what our divines mean wlicn they speak of a Catholic doctrine, — namely, a 
doctrine of the jirimitive Catholic churcli before it wms corrupted by Poj>cry, as 
distinguished from similar doctrines held by heretics. 

The English churchman believes that the Catholic church, of which he con- 
siders himself a member, and to the existence of which the episcopal order is 
necessary, remained, during the first ages, holy and pure, — that in the dark ages 
it was cornipted by the innovations introduced,— i-in the tcest, tlirough the iiifiiicnce 
of the Roman Pontiff, — in tlio east^ through a variety of other circumstances ; 
and that tlms, in England, although at first catholic and pure, it became, in 
process of time, Roman Catholic, — that is, the tine Catholic church corrupted 
by the errors of Romanism; — he also believes that, at the Reformation in England, 
through .Pivine Providence, these novel errors of Romanism were discarded by 
the clergy and the laiiy, and that the church was thus rendered once more truly 
CafJiolic by being restored to its primitive purity. Upon this point I shall quote 
two divines of very different schools. “ Be it known,” says the excellent Bishop 
Hall^ “ be it known to all tlie wnrld, that our Church is only reformed or repairedy 
NOT MADE NEW. There is not a stone of a new foundation laid hy m; yea, tlie 
old walls stood still, only the overcasting of those ancient stones with untempered 
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mortar of new inventions displeascth us, — plainly set aside the corruptions and 
the churcli is the same.'^ 

“ I would have them remember,’* says Archbishop Laud, “ that we live in a 
church reformed, not mad£ new; now all reforauition that is good and orderly 
takes away nothing from the old but what is faulty and erroneous ; if any tiling 
be good, that it leaves standing.” — Abp. Laud, liis Hist, of liis Trials and 
Troubles, p. 113. Tlius we may conclude with King James, “ For my part, I 
knoy not how to answer the objection of the Papists, when they charge us with 
novelties, but truly to tell them their abuses are new, but the things which they 
abused we retain in i\\c\r primilive'ttse, and forsake only the novel corruption.” — 
Hampton Court Conf. 

Tliat these principles were those upon which the English reformers acted, is 
clear from a variety of circumstances, but chiefly from these two: — first, from 
the fact that neither Uidley nor Cranmer renounced Transubstaiitiatioii until 
the former discovered, by the perusal of Bertram or Ratramne, who flourished 
A.D. 810, tliat it was a Popish, not an ancient or Catholic doctrine; secondly, 
from the memorable challenge of Bishop Jewell. 

In short, the pvinci])Ies of a true member of the (’hurch of England were never 
better expressed than by good Bishop Ken on his death-bed. As for my religion, 
I die in tlie holy ('atluJic and Apostolic faith, professed by the whole church 
before the disunion of the east and west. Move particularly 1 die in communion 
of the Church of England, as it stands distinguished from papal and pnriian 
innovations, and as it adheres to the doctrine of the Cross.”^ — Hawkins’s Life of 
Bi.shop Ken, ]). 27. — Note, pp. 35 — 38. 

In the second section, it is inquired — “ \Vlietlier the said opinions 
w'ere not introduced for evil ends?” and in the third — ‘‘ Whether they 
were not ( stablislied by evil* means ?” which two propositions are 
most decisively confirmed. We shall adduce the third instance of 
the latter praciice, which substantiates both the arguments. 

My third inst;mcc shall he of suppress) ay or corrupting true records, of which 
take a few csanij)]»,^: — the legates of Rome, within less than a hundred years 
after tlie general ('(juncil of Nice, produced two canons (to prove the jmpe’s 
right to receive appeals) in a famous Coiiucil of C'arthage, An. 110, which canons 
they pretended wort' made in the aforesaid Niceiie Council; but these canons 
■wholly ditfered from all the best manuscripts of that c<)imcil then extant, parti- 
cularly from two eminent ones, which the AfricaJi fathers sent for from Constan- 
tinople and Alexandria; nor do they agree with those genuine editions of the 
Niceue (’ouiicil uow^ extant. Indeed the Council of Carthago iTceivcd not these 
pretended canons of Nice, but esteemed them to have beim corru]Med, as we do 
at this day. Not long after (to abet the Roman vSiiprcmaey) Pope Leo wn-iting 
to Theodosius the Emperor, cites a canon of a particular and dubious Council at 
Sardica, of later date and less authority, aftirming it to be a canon of the general 
Council at Nice. The edition of the Councils published by ])ion}sius E.xiguiis 
about An. 520, being for a long time the sole apjiroved copy extant in these 
parts of the \vorld in favour of the pope’s supremacy, omits several canons ca on 
of general councils, which seem to make against it, though the said canons are 
recorded in Zonaras and Balsamoii, and in this age confessed to have been 
made in those councils by the Romanists themselves; but in the time when the 
supremacy was hatching, it was not thought expedient that those canons should 
be known. It were endless to reckon up all the ddditiom, dhnhwtioiis, and attr- 
rations which all the Roman editions of the councils since are guilty of, but 
because an ingenious Essay has been made that way by a late author, I shall 
refer my reader to it, and out of inflnite examples conclude with one evident 
piece of falsiflcation ; tlie XXX Vth canon of the Council of htioiWcca forbids the 
faithful to call on the name of angels, which being a condenmation of tlie doctrine 
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and practice of Rome in praying to angels, the later editions of this council have 
impudently put^u angidas (angles or corners), instead of angehs (angels) ; though 
all the Greek copies and fathers read AyyeXovr, and all the old Latin exemplars 
Yifive angelos. Nay, Pope Adrian himself (before this worship of angels arose) 
read it angelos in that epitome of canons which he sent to Charles the Grea^ 
An. 773. llius they corrupt the councils to suit them to their own opinions; 
nor have single fathers and ancient authors fared better. St. Cyprian published 
by Pamelius, is altered in many places contrary to the ancient copies ; for ex- 
ample, where that father says “ the church is founded, super petramy' Pamelius 
changes it into super Petrumy upon Peter, instead of upon a rock. And Ludo- 
vicus Vives ( a Bmianist ) assures us, that there are ten or twelve lines positively 
asserting purgeUwy, put into the printed copies of S. Aug. de Civitate Dei, lib. 
22, cap. 24, contrary to the ancient manuscripts. Fulbertiis Camotensis quotes 
St. August, as saying of the sacramental bread, “ this then is a figure,” but the 
Roman editions insert as a heretic will sagy when, in truth, it fe St. Augustus 
himself who says so, and speaks his own sense. Aimonius speaking of the 
eighth council says, “ they determined about images otherwise than the orthodox 
fathers had decreed;” and so Baronins reads; but the modern printed copies, 
quite contrary, insert — according as the orthodox fathers had decreed. But why 
do 1 stand upon particular instances? This wickedness, which all other men 
account the same villany with suborning false witnesses, stopping the mouths of 
tlie true, and counterfeiting hands and seals, is owned by the jjresent Church of 
Rome ; and Sixtus Senensis highly extols Pope Pius V. for his most holy 
decree to bum all books which were accounted heretical, to purge and cleanse all 
Catholic authors, and especially the writings of the fathers. Now in what man- 
ner they atfect this most holy work, the Belgic Inquisitors (appointed by the 
Roman see) shall tell you ; “ We strike out (say they) many errors, in other of 
the ancients we extenuate and excuse them, or, by feigning a commentitious 
gloss, cither deny or fix a commodious sense to their words.” 'riuis they served 
the works of St. Ambrose, cancelling and altering whole pages together, contrary 
to all the old manuscripts, as appeared by the original papers wliich Savafius 
the stationer shewed to Francis Junius, according to wliicli tlie inquisitors had 
ordered him to print that edition, Lugdim, An. 1559. I might HU a volume 
with instances of similar unjust dealings, but I will only add tlic memorable 
account which Boxhomius, one of your divinity professors at Lovain, gives of 
himself, viz. “ that he having been employed by the irupiisitors to strike out at 
least six hundred places of the ancients, which seemed to make against the 
Roman doctrines, was so troubled in mind upon it, that it was an occasion of 
his turning Protestant, and ma^e him resolve to quit that religion which could 
not defend itself without such manifest impostures.” I wish the consideration 
thereof may have the same eficct upon you; for the matter of fact is so evident, 
that the Index ExpurgatorluSy the book which directs these falsifications, is now 
come into Protestant hands, to the eternal infamy of the Roman church, whoso 
people cannot rationally trust to any author which comes through tlieir priests’ 
dishonest hands. Since, tlien,/a&e books are invented, true and genuine writers 
altered and corrupted, or else whoUy prohibited if they seem to make against 
them (for which cause Clement VIII. puts the hible into his index of prohibited 
books) and all editions but their own condemned and burnt by the Roman 
church — the people must needs be deluded into a persuasion that all these neiv 
are primitive truthsy when, in truth, this abominable system of forgery 
Qtly shews that the pope and his conclave think that both scripture and 
make against these innovations, and would discover the imposture if 
jlrere suffered to 'speak out: to whom I may justly apply the words of 
to intercept what is written, and to design to smother published 
is not to defend the gods, biit to fear the testimony of the truth.” And 
because " good men (as St. Augui^ne says) will not deceive, while neither good 
nor evil men would willingly be deceived,” I may suppose that the most devoted 
Romanists cannot but discern how unsafe they are in believing as those men 
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teach them, who make no conscience to invent, impose, and pretend things 
never so false, provided they may thereby advance the interest their church, 
or their own private ends. — Pp. 77 — 86. • 

In the fifth section it is asked — Whether the Roman Bishop have 
suflBcient authority to impose the said opinions upon all Christian 
churches?” On this portion of the inquiry we have a valuable note 
from Mr. Hook 

How the most devoted Romanist can believe in the Papal Infallibility it is 
difficult to conceive. A Romanist holds that heretical Baptism is invalid, yet in 
the third century, Stephen, the Bishop of Rome, pronounced sentence in favour 
of it; a Romanist considers Arianism to be heresy, yet the Arian doctrine was 
sanctioned by Pope Liberius in the fourth century; a Romanist condemns 
Pelagianism, yet it was indirectly countenanced by Pope Zosimus in the fifth 
century; a Romanist abjures IVIonothclitism, yet in the seventh century Pope 
Honoriiis was denounced as a Monothelite; a Romanist cannot approve of offer- 
ing incense to an heathen ido^ yet by Pope Marcellinus this was done. 

Again, Infallibility ce^inot contradict itself, yet Pope Boniface reversed the 
decision of Pope Zosimus with respect to the Bishops of Arles and Vincennes; 
which of the two was infallible? Eot/i could not be; yet were Popes. In 
the sixth century Pope Vigilius three times changed his decision on the subject 
of the three chapters. In which decision was he infallible? In all he could 
not be. Even in tlio fourteenth century Pope Gregory XL cancelled the ex- 
communication denounced by John XXII. against the disciples of Peter de 
Oliva; and here again, which of the two was infallible? 

If they would apply the Infallibility to a Pa^al Council; — even in the Council 
of Trent a most glaring contradiefion occurs. In one session it is stated that 
the bread in the sacrament contains the body, and the wine the blood of Christ, 
yet ill anoilier, in order to authorize the decree of half-communion, it is aftirnied 
that 6o?// body and blood arc contained under cither the bread or the wine. — 
Note, pp. 118—120. 


The sixth section inquires — ‘‘ Whether the Pope has any right to 
exercise a jurisdiction over England ?” Here it is sliown that such 
claim was almost always considered an usurpation even when the 
doctrinal decisions of Rome were received without qualification. This 
argument, however, has been turned upon us in a political point of 
view; and we are told that the Romanists, as they formerly withstood 
the temporal power of the Pope, would, if admitted to legislation, 
act in like manner at the present day. The argument is, however, a 
fallacy. Let any person read the volume now beside us, and he must 
be satisfied, that the Papat supremacy is an essential doctrine of the 
Romish religion. Those who opposed it formerly, did so far forego 
their Romanism, and they were frequently most solemnly excommu- 
nicated from their Church on that account. They opposed the Papal 
usurpations, because themselves were the victims of them. Should 
the Pope again advance the claims which he never H7\s retracted, 
the Protestants, not the Romanists, would be the victims. It is very 
unlikely that the Romanist would contradict the essential obligation 
OF Ills religion, and risk excommunication from that Church, out of 
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WHICH IS NO SALVATION,^ merely for the protection of his Protestant 
brethren, of whom he has never been very tender. 

The seventh section contains — ‘‘ Advice to the English Roman 
Catholics, to forsake the opinions of Rome, and embrace the religion 
of the Church of England, which is a pure and reformed branch of 
the Catholic Church.” 

In conclusion, we most cordially recommend the perusal of ‘this 
little volume to all who are anxious to form a sound opinion on its 
subject. Brief as it is, its arguments are complete and cogent, its 
facts beyond doubt or question. It may remove much misapprehen- 
sion and misrepresentation. It is a decisive refutation of the Romish 
novelties, and a clear vindication of the primitive and Catholic 
foundation of the Church of England. Mr. Hook has our thanks for 
the republication, and he will, we doubt not, receive those of every 
friend to truth and sound catholic Christianity. 


Art. III. — 1. A Letter to a Friend^ touching the Question, “ Who 
was the Author of EtKcJi' BaaiktKi) f* By William Grant 
Broughton, M. A. Curaig of Hartley Wcsjtall, llants> London : 
Rivingtons. 1826. Pp. 92. ^ 

2. King Charles the First, the Author of Icon Basilike, further 
proved, In a Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of Cant c.rhury, in 
Reply to the Objections of Dr. Lingard, Mr. Todd, Mr. Broughton, 
the Edinburgh Review, and Mr. Ilallam. By CHiiisToriiLR Words- 
worth, D. D. Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector 
of Buxted with Uckfield, Sussex. Cambridge : John Murray, 

M.DCCC.XXVIII. Pp. 256. 

« 

We willingly resume oui^ labours on the subject of this inquiry. 
Indeed, the pamphlet which stands at the head of this article, would 
justly have claimed our earlier attention, but that with the numerous 
antagonists whom Dr. Wordsworth's former publications on this 
subject have raised against him, it was not probable, after the language 
in which he had before declared his convi^,tions, that he would long 
remain silent, but would either own himself vanquished, or else give 
reasons for claiming the victory. We, therefore, waited to see whether 
that would be the case. The event has justified our expectations, 
and Dr. Wordsworth has again appeared in the field, to meet his 
opponents. 

writers, who have opposed themselves to Dr. W.'s statements, 
arguments, and conclusion, are five in number, whose names are stated 

* See the Bull of Pius V. printed in tlic Appendix, p. 192. 
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in his title-page, according to the order of date in winch their respec- 
tive remarks aj^peared. He examines their arguments in the same 
order. 

First, Dr. Lingard. His remarks are not very copious, being 
comprised in one single page of his History of England. (Vol. VI. 4to. 
p. 637.) The first assertion of Dr. Lingard’s is, that “ Dr. Gauden, 
(having) declared himself the real author of BaaiXifc?), advanced 
his pretensions with secrecy, and received, as the price of his silence, 
first, the Bishopric of Exeter.** To this Dr. Wordsworth replies at 
large ; but it is sufficient for us to adduce the testimony of Dr. G.*s own 
witness, his wife, together with that of Dr. G. himself. First, Mrs. 
Gauden says, “ The King being still ignorant of what he (my husband) 
had done, he was, by the mediation of a i)erson 'perfectly ignorant* 
of his merit, as to this matter, made Bishop of Exeter,'^ Next writes 
Bishop Gauden himsc]f: “ As to the King and Duke^ whom, before I 
came away (tliat is, fiom London to Exeter), I acquahited with ity when 
I saw myself not so much considered, in my present disposurc, &c.*' 
These extracts make two out of the scanty list of three witnesses on 
the Gauden side, wdio expressly contradict Dr. Lingard’s assertion, 
that Dr. G. ‘‘ received, as the price of his silence, the Bishopric of 
Exeter;” and the third does not say thaf^^he did so receive it. But, 
secondly, says Dr. L. “ Afterwards (when he complained of the 
])overty of that See), he received, on the same score, the richer 
Bishopric of Worcester.” To this also the words of his widow supply 
a refutation: “ For what my dear husband has writ^ I do protest he 
nor his did ever receive any thing.’* This is all we think it necessary 
to notice from Dr. liingard; the rest being pretty much the same 
ground we liave already trodden, or shall tread, with others. 

2. Next comes Mr. Todd. As his remarks have appeared before 
the public in a lengthened and specific form, so they have already 
fallen under our notice. f Dr. Wordsworth’s present publication is 
abundantly calculated to confirm our impression that Mr. T.’s book, 
as regards the external evidence, merited no attention, and as respects 
the internal^ next to none. One and only one point from Mr. Todd, 
we will return to. We find pr, Wordsworth giving a similar opinion 
to that we had before expressed (Vol. viii. p. 141) of the distinguished 
comparative value of Mr. T.’s ^Oth parallelism, wherein tlie use of 
the words owls and bats and feral birds” in very close juxta po- 
sition, is adduced, firsts from a sermon of Gauden’s prior to any 
account we have of the existence of the Icon, and 9iext from the Icon 
itself. Dr. Wordsworth, after research and investigation we can lay 
no claim to, calls this “ the only one in the whole thirty-seven, that 


♦ This person, she says, was the Duke of Albemarle. Doc. Sup. p. 46. 
f Vol. viii. pp. 129 — 145. 
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occasions to (him) any serious difficulty, (p. 55.) As far as mere 
expression goes, independent of sentiment, we think the instance 
abundantly foi^cible ; but, when we consider how very little, after all, 
this instance, standing almost alone as it does, proves ; when we look, 
on the other hand, to the vast body of evidence, both external and 
internal, against Dr. Gauden*s claim ; we may fairly ascribe the resem- 
blance to the readiness of the king in catching a phrase from a* ser- 
mon preached a few years before, which had doubtless fallen under 
his eyes, and applying it to his owm state and circumstances. Having 
made the above admission, which we do willingly, we pass on from 
Mr. Todd to 

3. Mr. Broughton. Before we descend into the nicer parts of Mr. B.'s 
argument, we will just remark, that what he calls (p. 4) ** a splendid 
reward,” he, whose claim Mr. B. espouses, did not consider, in the case 
of Exeter at least, and the partner of his counsels both in Exeter and 
Worcester, as having any thing to do with the Icbn. What Mr. B. too, 
calls here “ splendid,” he elsewhere (p. 9) appears to call unimportant,” 
and (a^t p. 1 0) “ an object very inadequate.” Mr. B. — in a parallel case 
he supposes, at pp. 11, 12, — introduces the word hastening,” (to com- 
pliment and reward the claimants,) meaning, w’e presume, to insinuate 
Clarendon’s eagerness to reward: but where is there proof of any 
thing like “ haste ?” Does not the claimant rather complain in un- 
equivocal terms of delay and reluctance, and apply the spur ? In 
p. 13 of Mr. Broughton, we must propose, if the argument is to 
assume its proper logical shape, an amendment in Mr. Broughton’s 
expression. Instead of the secret imparted to Clarendon was “ burden- 
some to him, (because) he was become, to a certain extent, an accom- 
plice in an imposition which, as a man, he could not approve trutli 
requires us to read— “He was in possession of a secret which he was 
bound, ‘ not by political c6nsiderations,’ but by promise to preserve, 
though against his will ; it was a clog upon him — a clog, above all, to 
the investigation of its own truth or falsehood.” The im 2 >robability 
thus proposed by Mr. B. of Clarendon’s not “ having tried all moans 
to satisfy himself,” &c. (p. 4) is thus removed. He was prevented by 
his promise from resorting to such means. Mr. B. thinks himself 
warranted in coming to the conclusion that Clarendon “ /mrf inquired.” 
(p. 14.) We say, on the contrary, if he was the man of honour and 
prolnty we believe him to have been, and his own, letter to Bishop 
Cri^ujen of March 13, 1661, affirma him to be, he could not have 
It was a moral impossibility ; he was tongue-tied. 

' however, are perhaps comparatively minor points in Mr. 

Brottghton’s statement. We proceed without delay to two strong- 
holds of his argument, which Mr. B. thus states, and it is due to him 
to give them in his own words ; 
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There are two positive allegations advanced by Dr. Wordsworth ; and I have 
no hesitation in admitting, that if either of these can be substantiated, there is an 
end of the case: Gauden was an impostor: Clarendon and Bristol were de- 
ceived : and the evidence of Morley, whatever were its purjjort, (Query, any ?) 
was not of the slightest importance. The first of these statements is, that a 
manuscript containing the rudiments of the Icon Basilikb, the same papers in 
point of substance, though, perhaps, not finally revised or arrangedy was taken by 
the r^‘bels at the battle of Naseby, and some time afterwards restored to the 
King. The second is, that during the King's confinement in the Isle of Wight, 
he was employed in copying and completing the work, at a period preceding the 
arrival of the commissioners for the treaty; and, consequently, before Gauden’s 
manuscript, transmitted as he describes, could have been received by the royal 
prisoner. If either of these assertions can be made out in evidence, there is, I 
repeat, an end of the case. — Pp. 14, 15. 

These two “ positive allegations,” therefore, we are ready and dis- 
posed to sift with Mr. Broughton : and so importantly does he put 
these two points, that our ^.ttention will be confined mainly to them ; 
reserving space for a very few words respecting his parallelismSy and 
somewhat more for the ethics with which he concludes. 

On Mr. B.’s first point, — that of the Naseby copy, — he opens with 
rather an unpromising symptom of want of perspicuity in his con- 
ception. Mr. B. speaks of the account that appears in Diigdale^s 
short View of the Troubles of .England, as the one “subsequently 
published” (p. 16); whereas, in fact, th6 last written was the first 
published: Dugdale's own history appearing in 1681, and the other 
not seeing the light till the year 1702. Now the priority of publication 
of these two documents is important for two reasons ; because the first 
published was the only one that reached the public from Dugdale him- 
self and because the second was made public after his death, without 
any knowledge or consent of his own ; whereas, for ought we know, 
he might have been able, in his life-time, to speak positively as ,to the 
innaccurate phraseology of his first memorandTRm, and give reasons 
for publishing only the one he did. At any rate, the account Dugdale 
published, at the same time that he had another in his own hand- 
writing, in his own port-folio, we must consider to be in his mind the 
true and accurate one ; unless, indeed, we arc prepared to go along 
wuth Mr. Broughton in his insinuation, if not direct charge, of “ in- 
tentional deceit” (p. 19) ; a ppint we will return to presently. Neither 
do wc see any reason why the hypothesis of Dr, Wordsworth {IVho 
rurotey &c. p. 80)* may not be accepted ; that cither “ after the lapse of 
nearly five-and-thirty years, some confusion had arisen in the metnory 
of the Major (Huntington), or that Dugdale had discovered that the 
former statement was not correct, from his having blended together 
particulars relating to two manuscripts of two quite distinct sorts, 


To unite brevity with clearness, it may be well to remark that when wc quote 
Dr. Wordsworth's book now before us, and not his former ones, we shall do it wiUiout 
repeating its name. 
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belonging to the King.” The nature of these two hiariuscripts we 
will now proceed to unravel, — First, we will take Sir Edward Walker’s. 

Of this piece Edward himself tells us,-^ — “About the middle of April, 1G45, 
I finished it, and presented it to his Majesty, who graciously accepted it, and 
read it over to his satisfaction. From him it came into the hands of the Lord 
Digby, who, designing to polish it, earned it with him ; so it was taken at the 
battle of Naseby, and fell into the hands of the then Lieutenant General 
Cromwell. Two years after this, when his Majesty ^was at Hampton Court, I 
informed him where it wjis ; so his Majesty, hy the means of an officer in the army^ 
got it, and put it into my hands to be copied ; which I caused to be done, and 
delivered the cojnj to his Majesty.” — Who wrote, &c. j>. 81. 

Now, without fatiguing our readers with any detailed argument on 
this point ; we admit that this book was unquestionably a iiart of the 
one referred to in Dugdale’s earliest memorandums, viz. that “ bound 
up in a white vellum cover.” But then we, must not part w ith another 
expression, from the same memorandum, of — V the prayers being all 
written with the King’s own hand and if the charge of “ deceit” can 
be rebutted, which we shall attempt presently, and w^e hope not 
without success, wc must in justice endeavour to reconcile Bugdale’s 
published with his unpublished account, as far as our knowledge of 
the truth justi0es. Now the first written of these tw o papers distinctly 
calls the manuscript recovered by Major Huntington by the name 
of the Icon Basilike ; and speaks of ^*<prayers” w'liicli clearly formed 
no part of Sir Edward Walker’s '' piece -.’’—whilst the second speaks 
of the Icon under the name of ‘‘ Meditations,” as being restored by the 
same person, and through the same channel. In order to bring these 
tw-o accounts together, we must advance to the second of the “ two 
manuscripts” referred to by Dr. Wordsworth. That there was a 
second, (though possibly, and we think not at all improbably, when it 
was returned, contained in one “white vellum cover,” together with 
the others,) w-e entertain not a moment’s doubt. And why should 
there not be a second? Because Sir Edward Walker’s Memoirs were 
restored, what is there in this to negative the 'possibility or even pro- 
bability of others being restored also ? What is there to compel assent 
to Mi\ Broughton’s peremptory language? (p. 23.) “I say a book, 
one single book ; no 'more than one.” , Why, as Dr. Wordsworth 
says, (p. 103) only" a single book? What can Mr. 13. produce to 
contradict the return of papers also ? Papers “ of no less consequence ” 
than Sir Edward Walker’s, it appears from Ludlow, (quoted by Dr, W. 
p, j99) were suppressed, as he was credibly informed why not the 
tc0h|&a^ike amongst them, since we are told that it actually was 
?” It will be Remembered that we are here meeting an 
alleg^boit of impossibility, “ I say a hook, one single book ; no more 
one.” We reply — “ Mr. Broughton, you have no sufficient 
^ound for this positiveness of affirmation.” Other books or otlier 
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papers, besides the “ vellum ** book, or in the “vellum” book, there 
might havii befen. And that there was one collection of papers either 
besides^ or in the vellum book “ restored,” viz. the Icon, Dr. Words- 
worth has in Ins former book produced nine witnesses, besides Major 
Huntington, on only two of whom Mr. B. spends a woi cl of gainsaying, 
viz. Dr. Gorge, on the ground of “predisposition;” and the Earl of 
Manchester, through Dr. Bales, on the ground of its being an “ after- 
dinner conversation.” The remaining seven of Dr. Wordsworth’s 
witnesses (See Who wrote^ &c. pp. CO — D6,) are left untouched by 
Mr. B., and, except in vague " general unimpeached. Dr. W. 

therefore, is still in undisturbed possessfort of them. With regard to 
the single testimony of Huntington, as conveyed through Dugdale, we 
have suffered it to occupy a larger share of our article than wc feel 
was due to it, on any other score than that of labouring for Mr. 
Broughton’s conviction, for ourselves, we say wdth a sincerity that 
we hope will not be questioned, especially as the evidence on which it 
is founded is both extensive, and in substance unimpcached, that the 
result of this closer investigation has been any thing rather than a 
diminished conviction of the existence of a Naseby copy; and that wc 
are more strongly disposed than ever to persuade ourselves that we 
may have bad a share with Di\ Wordsworth’s more lengthened and 
elaborate, and, tluirefore, still more irrcff*ragablc arguments, in re- 
moving the doubts of Mr. Broughton. 

Before w'e quit this, however, we \till just say two or three words 
on the insinuations, if not charges, against Dugdale, of “ intentional 
deceit.” What assignable motive (Dr. W. seasonably asks, p. 101) 
was there for such “ deceit,” even were the disposition ready ? A 
Naseby copy is an important, a most important, link in the chain of 
evidence 7iow ; but did it .appear any thing like so much so then? 
And again, (Dr. W. farther asks, p. 102) if “ lieceit” wore intended, 
w^hy should the first written manuscript^ not only remain “ iinde- 
stroyed,” but be bequeathed by himself, as it has been, to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, “ the materials of his shame ?” Wc rely on this 
as no slight ground of conviction to jVIy» B. viz. that the basis of his 
argument here is, the supposed (yes, without evidence supposed) 
“ deceit” of such an historiap as Dugdale. 

We pass to the second of Mr. B.’s tw’o cardinal points, which hangs, 
according to Mr. B., on how long before Sept. 5, 1647, Gauden’s manu- 
script (supposing his story to be true) reached the King ; which he 
states might have been a day after the 22d of August; or, as he puts 
it in another place, (p. 32) “ a fortnight before the removal from 
Carisbrook.” According to Mn B.’s perspicuous way of putting this 
matter in the abstract, (the details will require closer inspection’,) either 
the interval between Lord Hertford’s arrival at the Isle of Wight> 

VOL. XI. NO. ii. o 
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after the 22d of August, and before the 6th of September, must be 
such as to o-ive time for the several occurrences about the Ic6n 
detailed by the witnesses at this point of time, or the Gauden story 
must be false. Lot us try this issue. First, what were these 
occurrences? They are thus comprehensively described by Dr. 
Wordsworth (pp. 85, 86 :) 

Tliere is the entire book to be perused ; — and would it not require to be con- 
sidered and revised I and then it is to be transcribed once, or more ; and there 
are to be loose sheets to spare, which may fall into the hands of ILammond. 
There are verses to be marked in a Bible, especially in the book of Psalms. 
One witness is to see the book, repeatedly, while the King is at meals ; another, 
when he is taking his exercise in the garden ; and this witness is to be converted 
by his often reading in it; one while the King is to dicUite to his attendant, 
whose soul is to be ihrilled at the periods wliich fall from his Sovereign’s lips : at 
other times he is to be observed writing early and late, and curiosity* is to be 
excited ; and is to he satisfied, by finthng the sheets of the book innned up 
behind the tapestry. ^ 

So much as to what was to be done by the King, with others, in the 
Ic6n matter alone; to which we must not forget to add the demands 
on the King’s time in preparing for the approaching treaty, “ where 
every thing was to be at stake for himself and his kingdoms.” 
(Wordsworth, p. 85.) Now what time was there for all this? In 
other words, what time before the 5th of September did (not could 
or might, but did ) the Marquis of Hertford actually arrive (not at 
Newport, but) at Carisbrook, before flic departure of the King from 
thence? First, Mr. B. (as Dr. W. observes, ]>. 87) gives no prooi* 
that the vote of September 4, for Charles’s access to his friends, 
referred to by him, “ was not designed to give the right of personal 
access for the first time.” Next, Jiis respondent, Dr. W. does give 
proof that it was, though somewhat, we fear, at the expense of 
Mr. B.’s candour; viz. first, hy reminding us that it was at “ Newport” 
this vote was to begiif to operate ; and next, by nothing less than a 
citation from Mr. Broughton’s own authority, Whitelocke — (whom 
Mr. B. appears to have 'partially quoted, w'c use the word in the 
most charitable sense the facts will allow) — “ On the 4th of September, 
Colonel Hammond’s Instructions for safe keeping his Majesty in 
Carisbrook Castle repealcd,^^ Is not this extraordinary, readers? 
There is nothing hidden which shall not be revealed. Walker tells 
us, (according to Dr. W.) “ the orders reached the island on the 24th.” 
“ Every single day” here, to borrow Mr. B.’s own remark, (p. 28) “ is 
of the utmost importance.” Mr. B.’s mode of citing these orders of 
the 22d is, “ the King was to be in the same condition and freedom 
as at Hampton Court.’' But what are the words of this order 
according to Whitelock, Mr. B.’s own authority? Be in the same 
condition there (i. e. at Newport, not Carisbrook) as at Hampton 
Court.” It is with pain we affirm it next to impossible Mr. B. (%uld 
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have overlooked the important word “ there^' in this citation. As 
Dr, W. argued, “ if this be an affair of dates, (Mr. B.’s own words) 
an affair of chronology, it is an affair, at least as much of geography 
also,*' And had Mr. B. not confined himself to Whitelocke, but 
consulted other authorities also, he would have found (Dr. Words- 
worth tells us) — 

Tliat the King l»ad no freedom till he got to Newport; that the Marquis of 
Hertford, and Bishop Diippa, and the rest, had no liberty to go to the Isle of 
Wight till September; that Sir Edward Walker, who was one of the frs/. who 
reached the Island, had not been admitted (according to llushworth) till about 
the 5th; that not till the 12th or 14th had most of the Lords, &c. arrived; in 
short, that one of the days of the fortnight is gone ; that many of them are gone ; 
that none of them remain ; that the King has much to do, and no time to do it 
in ; that the whble of this confident speculation about the fortnight before the 
King’s going to Newport turns out to be a mere delusion, without all evidence, 
and against a superabundance of evidence. — ])p. 90, 91. 

Thus we have examined *Mr. B.’s premises, at the same time that we 
have replied to our correspondent Synergns,* and wc claim of him 
his conclusion in his own words: — ^ 

'fhere is an end of the case ; Gauden was an impostor ; Clarendon and Bristol 
were deceived; and the evidence of Morley and Dnppa, wliati'ver 'were its pur- 
port, was not of the slightest importance. — Broughton, pp. 1 1, 15. 

We proceed to treat, as Briefly as possible, Mr. B.’s remarks on 
the internal evidence; and in opening on tins branch of our subject, 
a remark of Dr. W.’s (p. 10S)niust be inserted. “ Of all the citations 
adduced by Mr. Broughton, there is not one that is not posterior in 
its date to the Ic6n, by several years.” Hence, although we think 
Mr. Broughton has, in many instances, exceeded Mr. Todd in the 
value of his parallelisms, it is manifest that he is below him in point 
of date. In fact, his arguments ought, on tliis ground, to be at once 
transferred to the other side; viz. for, not against, the genuineness 
of the Icon. ^ • 

On the parallelisms in “ sentiment and expression,” (Broughton, 
p. 59, &c.) twenty-four in number, our limits forbid us to dwell. We 
wullgive, therefore, very shortly, Dr. W.’s account of them, on which, 
we believe, our readers may safely rely. Dr. W. dismisses eight, as 
“ possessing a very small portion of value.” Of the remaining six- 
teen citations from the Icoif, four appear remarkably parallel, in word 
or sentiment, or botli, with the contents of one single sentence of 
Gauden'.s, where he speaks of the king as “ one of the wisest of 
mortals and seems to refer to the Icon as the king’s work ; or, 
as Dr. W. ingeniously, and we think not too strongly, puts it, has 
‘‘ virtually tht* Icon: and if so, (manifestly) as the work of 

the king.” (p. lid.) Besides the eight rejected by Dr. W., he 


Vol.VIII. p. 416. 
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adduces another eight, wherein he compares the Icon with Gaudcn 
on one side, and the king, not in the Icon, on the other ; with wliat 
success we must leave our readers to judge, (pp. 114 — 119.) With 
regard to the remark from Syiicrgus of Mr. B.'s instances being most 
of them^^brought from the Hieraspistes, which he contends to be too 
far, both from the Icon before ^ and the claim after, to be subject to 
our former observations, either d parte ante^ or d post ; we 

affirm, without fear of contradiction, that no hour of resemblance 
after the appearance of the Icon is too near or too far, to prevent 
its being much more probable of the two, that the posterior writer 
is indebted to the prior one, than that the posterior one’s claim to 
being identified with the prior can be grounded, either mainly or at 
ally on a seeming similarity, whether in language, or sentiment, or 
both. 

Before parting with Mr. Broughton, we .must say a few words on 
his ‘Mnorality,” at the conclusion. In the ofirst place, we must 
reprobate, with what we trust will be thought no more than just 
indignation, the perfect sang fvoid wdth which Mr. Broughton takes 
for granted, and reads a solemn lecture on the “ dishonesty in 
purpose,’’ of “ Duppa, Morley, Clarendon, and the rest;” (p. 89.) 
without one tittle of evidence but Gauden's to support it : of whose 
good fame vvliatever may bd the lot, that of those named here before 
him is not to be trifled with. Respecting these distinguished per- 
sonages, we beg Mr. Brougliton to withdraw his exhortation, till ha 
has positive and unquestionable proof of its being applicable and 
appropriate. The remainder of Mr. Broughton’s ethics (in which 
Synergus follows him) we as little subscribe to. “ Whatever may 
become of others,” he says, (p. 90,) “THE MARTYR is here 
without reproach.” Here, however, the difference, after all, betw^cen 
us and Mr. Broughtonr is rather one of fact than moi'ah, though par- 
taking somewdiat of both. 

We maintain that the Martyr is not without reproach, very far 
from it, if Bishop Gauden was the writer of Icon Basilike. We have 
stated our conviction in a former Number, (Vol. VIII. p. 144,) that 
“ it is next to impossible, from the contents, and under the circum- 
stances of the work, to detach the king from all share either in its 
composition or ^^blication. For our proof of this opinion, we have 
referred to twm places in Dr. Wordsworth’s first book {Who wrote, &c.) 
pp. 341, and 134 — 146. To the former of these two references, 
Synergus answers in one word — “ Duppa.” The argument, however, 
involved in this singlo word is, at the very best, one of probability 
only, (we think of very remote probability indeed,) and cannot, 
therefore, claim to be one founded on record and fact. As such, we 
dismiss it, as of no weight opposed to our reference which it aimsiat. 
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Consequently, our premises being unshaken on the above hypothesis 
of Gauden’s authorship, we repeat our conclusion, that “ King 
Charles was not an honest man.” If, therefore, “ THE MARTYR” 
must be as free from “ reproach ” as it appears clear Mr. Broughton 
wishes him to appear, it can only be on the condition of his being 
the 7vhole and sole author of Icon Basilike. We liope Mr. B. will, 
at kast, sooner or later, see reason to embrace this condition, which 
will serve, if consistent with truth, (as we are more and more con- 
vinced it is,) to rescue so many distinguished men from his rebuke. 
Should Mr. B. become thus convinced, we hope, and we think it but 
just to him to add, wc believe, that he will acknowledge and avow 
this his conviction. 

4. The Edinburgh Review, Dr. Wordsworth’s next antagonist, our 
limits positively forbid our dilating on so fully as we could have 
wished. But at no period of our undertaking have “ Revie w^ers 
Reviewed” occupied 'a large portion of our pages; and we cannot, 
in Justice to Dr. Wordsworth, fail of reserving all the space w^e can 
for the just castigation he has given to his last competitor in the 
field, Mr. Ilallam. We will confine ourselves therefore to a few 
leading points, and those chiefly which have net been touci cd or 
dwelt on by the former controve'rsialists qn Gauden's side. First, let 
us take up here a scries of happy observations of Dr. Wordsworth’s, 
(at p. 133, show’ing that* Clarendon was not the on!// person 
silent about the Icon. If he loved the king,” Whitelock and Lud- 
low', historians of the day, w'ho “ loved him not,” are silent also. 

Why ? but that in their hearts they knew', or verily believed, not 
that the king was ?io/, but that- in truth he 7vas the author of Icon 
Basilike r 

After taking up the three-fold division of the Reviewer, Dr. W. 
notices, under the first head, at p. 238, tliRt “ not merely as respects 
Lord Clarendon, but as respects all the other parties, and finally, also, 
as respects the pidfiic at large, how surprising is it, we have no 
evidence that deserves the name; none but what circumstantial ; 
and none even of that nature, save of these two facts, that the claim 
was made ; and that, openly at least, it was never confuted and 
disallowed ? * 

For the other points in the Review, we must refer to Dr. W. 
himself, with one exception, which we cannot pass over, viz, the 
Reviewer’s observations on the twelfth chapter of the Icon, relating to 
the Irish rebellion. A charge of insincerity is fastened upon Charles 
from this chapter, supposing him to be the author of it: artd Dr. W. 
plays off very spiritedly and sportively the alternations that exhibit 
themselves in the Reviewer’s mind, between a reluctance on one 
hand to admit Charles to be the author, and yet an unwillingness on 
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the other to part with this imputation, provided he is so. The trutli 
is, Charles might have been the writer of this chapter, and yet not 
insincere in it. We cannot go into the details of this matter ; suffice 
it to say, that we believe not one reader in a hundred would peruse 
attentively' Dr. W.’s pages, from 219 to 226, without rising from 
them firmly convinced, that to make the Reviewer’s remarks appli- 
cable, the title of the cliapter must undergo a thorough change ; ^nd 
instead of being “ The Rebellion and Troubles of Ireland,” must be, 
to meet the Reviewer’s purposes, “ The Negotiations for a Treaty, 
and the Pacification with tlie Rebels of Ireland.” Dr. Wordsworth 
fears he sees reason for suspecting some degree of wilfulness in tlie 
Reviewer’s mistake : and his reasonings certainly appear very cogent. 
We wish the reader to consult the two writers for himself. On a 
passage in the same cliapter, Dr. W. builds a strong conviction, arising 
out of the very transaction adverted to by ^he Review^er, that Charles 
wrote the Icon. Thus we conclude with the Edinburgh Review. 

5. The contents of tlie last few pages of Dr. Wordsworth, with which 
W'C have just been employed, present a good specimen of well-applied 
and spirited vituperation ; and are, in this respect, a suitable preamble 
to the still severer castigation which Dr. W. has inflicted on his last 
antagonist, Mr. Hallam, and which* we scruple not to consider the 
most forcible and vigorous portion of Dr. Wordsworth’s powerful 
book. First, Mr. Hallam brings into Vourt Dr. Gauden’s three wit- 
nesses. Mrs. G., the first witness, Dr. W. in contradiction of Mr. IL. 
once more repeats, w'as not an original independent one ; next, in 
opposition to him also, she was not a disinterested witness in her 
expression with regard to her husband, as “ of him that did hope to 
make a fortune by it.” Thirdly, he gainsays Mr. II. ’s observation, 
with proof that her account does not “ tally exactly w ith what Dr. G. 
says in writing to Lord Clarendon, of her share and privity in the 
transaction.” Dr. W. even doubts, and there seems good reason for 
the doubt, “ whether ever, properly speaking, she was an accomplice 
in her husband’s guilt.” (p. 233.) On Mr. Hallam’s remarks con- 
cerning Walker, and Dr. W.’s reply to them, we think it unnecessary 
to dwell. The passage in which Mr. H. adverts to the external 
evidence in behalf of the king, (for wc*have thought it due to our 
present undertaking to consult them at large in Mr. Hallam’s own 
Postscript) we are prepared to say, are such as to justify Dr. W.’s 
declaration — I am prepared to show, that hardly a single sentence 
has flowed from him, which is not disgraced by misrepresentation, 
and blunderings, and a temper just such as we have seen. But I 
designedly suppress what I had written ; not because Mr. Hallam 
deserves to be spared, but because I trust I have done enough to 
satisfy every reasonable expectation.” (p. 239.) 
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The arguments on the internal evidence from Mr. Hallam’s pen 
call loudly for our attention. Mr. H. it is remarked, seems to treat 
the Icon as 

A series of meditations, an*angcd in strict chronological order, each of them 
written upon some one leading event, at the thwe when that event happened; 
and having been so written, that each essay was at the moment stamped and 
sealed, and could thenceforth never receive any particle of addition, revision, 
alienation, or modification whatsoever. These are Dr. Wordsworth's words, 
(p. 210.) He goes on in the next page — “ But who in the world ever main- 
tained this principle respecting the composition of the Icon, or any thing like it? 

I have not, 1 am well assur(‘d. Every ground of argument concurs in witnessing 
that the book was repeatedly revised and transcribed by the King. 

For the “ blunders’* exposed by Dr. Wordsworth, from p. 211 to 
p. 243, we must refer to his volume. They are truly remarkable. 
But we have still graver matter to lay before our readers. Mr. 
Hallam has lately appeared before the public, as the writer of what 
he calls “ The Consdtutional History of England and the “ Post- 
script” to this work is what w’c are now tracing Dr. W. in the 
handling of. Of this History,” a kindred wTiter to one w'c have 
already treated of here, viz. an Edinburgh Reviewer, says, (No. 95, 
pp. 98, 99) “ We do not scruple to pronounce it the most impartial 
book that we ever read.” Now^ let us compare the “ Postscript” 
of this book w'ith other authentic recordst Thus: 

HalhwL » Other Authorities. 

Vane, appointed for his son’s sake. Not Vane the Father, but no other 
&"c. than the identical son, Sir Henry Vane 

the younger. — Pari Hist. p. 1290, 
Whiteloche, p. 370. 

Sir Henry Vane til 0 /’Wer nanieil on Sir Henry Vane the youuyer pro- 
tlie Couiieil of State, &:c. posed indeed, but rejected by 51 against 

•1 1. — Pari. Hist. p. 1310. 

Archbishop Williams not harassed 'fhe faction, to which he (Arch- 
or crushed.” bishop Williams) knew himself suf- 

ficient)}" obnoxions. — Bishop Hall's 
Hard Measure. Ecclesiastical Bio^ 
yraphijy \ ol. V. pp. 319, 320. 

'Fhe Archbishop of York — as deep 
in the hatred of the common people as, 
he. — Phillips's Life of Williams, p. 279. 

Lord Say in the liighest power and 'J'he people call very outrageously for 
influence, he. him (Say) to juslice. Say complains 

of the force and violence whereby they 
(he and others) have been trampled 
under the feet of a rabble people. — 
Hushworthy Vol. VII. p. 75 1. 

Whatever may be said of Mr. H.’s “ impartiality,** these do not 
appear very splendid acbievcnients of bis accuracy. In a series of 
citations from the Icon that follows, Mr. Hallam attacks the sound 
taste and rational piety of Charles,** on the supposition of his being 
the writer of the Icon, only to have his attack triumphantly repelled 
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by his adversary, without surrendering the royal authorship. “ Tlie 
admirer of Hooker and Shakespeare** (Charles) is made consistent 
with the latter at least, by a happy citation from the Merchant of 
Venice. But above all, Dr. W. has been eminently happy in his 
reply to Mr. H.*s remarks on what he calls this “ happy stroke on 
being delivered to the Scots,*’ “ If I am sold by them, I am only 
sorry they should do it, and that my price should be so much above 
my Saviour’s,” 

We will take our leave of Mr, Hallam in the following pathetic 
extract from Dr. Wordsworth ; and which we commend to Mr. Hallam ’s 
reflection (p, 

May I not appeal to Mr. Hallam, whether he does not recognize in himself 
an emotion of a (religions) nature, from the moral and afleeting tone of ft'cling, 
in those other words ; — “ I am only sorry Iheif should do it.” To my taste, here 
is a tenderness not very congenial to Dauden’s affections, and not unworthy, 
perhaps, of Mr. Ilallam’s high notions of King diaries. 

After having thus gone through the several performances of the 
antagonists of Dr. Wordsworth’s former volume, and likewise examined 
the arguments, wherewith Dr. W. in his present publication, has replied 
to them, it must be evident to our readers, that we entertain a high 
opinion of the value of Dr. Wordsworth’s book, and of the triumphant 
success he has had in the encounter with his adversaries ; so trium- 
phantly, indeed, does he appear to htive handled this question for 
the second time, (a question we must consider as one of deep national 
interest) that we much question, whether any further attempt will be 
made to disturb the ground Dr. W. has now occupied. Be this as it 
may, we cannot retire from, we fear, a somewhat tedious investi- 
gation, without congratulating Dr. Wordsworth on the high moral 
tone he has been enabled to sustain throughout liis share in the 
inquiry. We are deceived, if his tw^o larger publications on t])is 
subject do not stand, in the eyes of posterity, as lasting monuments 
of unswerving integrity. Encompassed with innumerable temptations 
to indulge prepossessions that he does not affect to conceal, he has, 
nevertheless, exercised himself in that patient self-discipline, which 
no one, indeed, should be wanting in, who emulates the dignified 
office of throwing light upon a doubtful# point in history. We wish 
we could persuade ourselves, that the jealous self-controlling impar- 
tiality, from the contemplation of wdiich we are now about to retire, 
could be employed in the farther elucidation of an era in our history, 
whjch needs, more than any we know of, the rigid and distinguished 
exercise of this arduous attainment. Having faintly uttered this 
wish, we cannot, in the mean time, part with the persuasion, that, 
with regard to King Charles the First, however there may be shades 
and blemishes in his character, which Dr. Wordsworth does not seek 
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to gloss over,* tliat authentic history will never be able to establish 
the moral phenomenon of the real writer of the Icon Basilike (him 
whom we hold “ proved” to be such) carrying about with him a corrupt 
heart. So far from it, it is amongst our devoutest aspirations after that 
“ unseen” state to which we reverently look upwards and forwards, 
to cherish the hope, that should it be our’s to attain the regions of 
blis«, we shall find there our departed Sovereign whom we have just 
named, in the company where our Church militant here below has 
reverently placed him, and where, as long as our Church stands, we 
trust he will stand also, (notwithstanding the scoffs of our modern 
revicwcr,)j- amongst the noble army of Martyrs.” 
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A Sermon, preat^ed at Ihh, at the An- 
nivermry Meeting of the Monmouth- 
shire District Committee of the Society 
for Proniotiny Christian ‘ Knojclcdge, 
and of the Society for the Propayafioti 
of the Gospel In Foreign Parts, By 
1 i J ) W A K D , I i O U D 1 h S U U P 0 r L L A N D V F F . 
London, Jtivingtons, 1828. 8\o. 

Pp. 21. 

From the parable of the tares soVii, 
while men slept, among the wheat, 
(Matt. xiii. 21, 25) the reverend Pre- 
late infers that the ]>o\ver vvliieh the 
devil is still })ernutted, and ever will 
he permitted to exert, in opposition to 
the propagation of the (lospel, is eon- 
siderahly augmented by the suplncness 
and inactivity of mankind in diillibing 
the knowledge of it, and of course pro- 
portionably diminished by their watch- 
fulness a!id activity. 11 eiice the benefits 
which may naturally he e\])ectcd to re- 
sult, and which actually have resulted, 
from the coUeeted exertioiiS of the mem- 
bers of our Plmrch, united iu the tw'o 
venerable Societies, wliicli arc so ac- 
tively omjdoyed at home and ^ibroad 
in pi*omoting this desirable end; and 
hence the duty of every true ('hurch- 
man to lend his support, to them, iu 
preference to those of more doubtful 
character. 

There is indeed a warm, and I trust a 
charitable and holy spirit of emulation, ob- 
servable in Societies whoi.e avowed object 
is of a kindred nature wiUi our own. I 


would by no means decry or speak slight- 
ingly of those, whose constitution seems to 
me less perfect than ours, and whose pro- 
ceedings arc less in unison with the doc- 
trines and diacipline of oiir ApostoJical 
Church ; but I cannot conceal my own fears 
tliat their constitution may sanction the 
grand religious crroi of the times — an in- 
dilfeiefice, I mean, about the duty of Church 
union, or inther an ignorance of that point 
of Christian duly which our Saviour ea- 
joined, alnioit uith his dying breath, upon 
all his disciples. 

\Vhcrc\er indceil vice and religion are 
rapidly spreading, it is well to stay the pes- 
tilence by whatever means arc nearest at 
hand, although they may not be the best 
and most uncxcepuouable lemedics that 
iniglu be employed were a free choice 
given. W’e m\i.st not in such cases of im- 
minent dangA- stand upon niceties; we 
must endeavour to save life, even at some 
expense or some risk of things valuable in 
themselve^s; but which we may hope to 
recover and set right, when the principal 
object shall have been attained. The ur- 
gent necessity of the case, and the certainty 
of much good, may preponderate over the 
attendant evil. 

But when a choice is placed before us of 
accomplishing this very purpose, by means 
altogether free fioin exception, it is not 
very consistent with our profession to pre- 
fer the less perfect way, or to act as if there 
were no material difference in the proposed 
methods. We ought undoubtedly to keep 
the unity of the faith in the bond of peace ; 
but not for the sake of peace to sacrifice 
that unity. And I cannot but regard it as 


• See p. 221, and Who W'rote, &c, pp. 339, 412, &c. 
t Edinburgh Review, No. 95, pp. 138, 141. 
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a symptoin of a morbid or an ill-instructed 
mind, when those points of diiference are 
studiousfy kept out of sight, or represented 
as unimportant, upon which the Apostles 
lay the greatest stress in their exhortations 
to all the churches which tliey founded. 
But I will pursue this topic no further. 
I have adverted to it, chiefly because a fal- 
lacious argument is sometimes built upon 
the good done by societies not in union 
with the Church, and the stimulus they 
have unquestionably supplied to our own 
bodies. I neither deny the fact, nor refuse 
praise to the authors of it; but I contend 
that the question is now become simply 
this — Shall w e do all that they propose to 
do, and more, in our own way, or shall we 
transfer a part of our limited aid from pur- 
poses which we entirely appio\e, to iiiosc 
which conrcsscdly fall slioit of them, both 
in principle and in practice, and deliberately 
place it where relijious zeal Is undoubtedly 
tin_icd VMth paity feeliog and .spifitiial dis- 
union ; and, as we must need believe and 
acknowledge, with some portion ofreligious 
erior? — Pp, 20 — 22. 

The justice, the candour, and the 
true Cliristian spirit of these remarks, 
cannot but recommend thoin to the 
con.sideration of etery Clinrclunan. 
They are in perfect nnison with tlie 
motives which we have ever Jahoured 
to inculcate, as imperative upon the 
members of the Esta hi i sited Church to 
associate tliemsclves with the Socit'ties 
in tpicstiori; and we are proud to find 
so learned and excellent a Prelate as 
Dr. Copleston, urgiiiir the same duty 
upon the same principles. The Disliop 
concludes his discourse W'itli a powerful 
appeal in favour of tlie cause which he 
had undertaken to advocate. '' 

Twenty-one Prayers, corn posed from the 
Psfdms, for the Sick and ^iffticted. 
To which are added, cartons other 
Forms of Prayer, for the same pur- 
pose; with a few flints and Direc- 
tions for the Visitation of the Sick, 
chief y intended for the Use of the 
Younger Cleryy. By the Rev. James 
Slade, M. A. Vicar of Bolton, and 
Prebendary of Chester. Eondoii, 
Rivingtons, 1828. 12mo. Pp. xiv. 
239. 4«.6r/. 

Among all the clerical duties, there 
is not one more important, and at the 
same time more difficult and embarras- 
sing, especially to the younger clergy, 
than the visitation of the sick. The 
office appointed for this puipose in tlie 


Liturgy, and the rubrical directions re- 
specting its use, are of necessity cxjiress- 
ed in general terms, and may he consi- 
dered rather as a useful guitlc, than as 
a full and sulHcient resource in all tlio 
variety of cases that may arise. Hence 
it is that frequent attempts ha\’e been 
made to simplify tliis interesting part 
of tlie pastoral care; and the manuals 
of Bishop Taylor, Bishop Mant, Mr. 
Le Mesurier, and others, have greatly 
contributed to this end; but ]\Ir. Slade 
has, we think, been eminently success- 
ful in providing both for the assistance 
of tlie minister and the benefit of the 
patient, 'i'he devotional character of 
the Psalms renders them admirable 
subjects of meditation for the sick and 
affiicted: and .Mr. S. lias formed Iweii- 
ty-one oV them, as models for treating 
otheis in the •same W'fiy, into* prayers 
adapl(‘d to diiferent states of mind in 
wliich a sinlercr may be found, and 
which may he used, according to cir- 
cumstances, with one or other of a 
variety of prat ers and liturgies whieh 
he has com])iled or selected from the 
Common Pra\ev Book, and tlie most 
eminent devotional writers. Jndepeii- 
denfly of this, however, tlie directions 
whieh he has laid down in the iV'face 
are •so e.xtremely judicious, that tht‘y 
alone would be sullieiont to induce us 
to recommend the work to the atten- 
tive perusal of all our clerical brethren, 

V youiig and old, without exeejition. 
The ofli ees for the Communion of the 
Sick, and Private Baptism, are also 
added, so as to form a complete manual 
fora minister, in his pastoral visitations 
of his jiarish. The observations pre- 
fixed to the former of these ollices are 
invaluable; and, in fact, the only fault 
which Ave can find in the work is ot so 
trivial a nature, that we are almost 
ashamed to notice it. We trust, how- 
ever, tlpit in a future edition, tlie pro- 
nouns and variable appellatives wifi be 
printed in italics. 

A Formulary of De rot ion for the Use 
of Schools, after the manner of the 
Book of Common Prayer ; composed 
chiefly in the Lanyuaye of Scripture, 
and arranged for each Day of the 
Week. London, Whitaker, 1828. 
12mo. Pp, iv. 71. l.s. fir/. 

A SERIOUS and attentive train of 
thought in accordance with the solem- 
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nity of the duty in which we are en- 
aged, is uncjiiestionahly essential to a 
evout worship of God ; and it nuiy be 
that in family prayer, the attention of 
the younger members more especially 
would he more readily kept uj), by 
making them take a part in the ser- 
vice, instead of restricting its perform- 
ance to the principal. To promote 
thisi desirable end is the author’s ob- 
ject in this little manual; but we are 
fully persuaded that be is very far from 
having succeeded in producing a for- 
mulary “ after the mi'iimer of the Com- 
mon Prayer.” The response's in the 
Liturgy are remarkable for their com- 
preliensive brevity, and the fervent 
piety which is contained in them. 
They are rather ejaculations than sen- 
tences; and scarcely one of ^hem, ex- 
cepting tlioso wliich are after 

the minister, exceed tlic^ compass of a 
single Hue. Tlie petitions in the “ For- 
mulary,” on the other hand, are nothing 
more than a continued prayer broken 
into sentences, which are alternately 
read by the principal and bis pupils; 
so as rather to produce a Babel of con- 
fused sound, than the sober (piiet of 
serious di‘\ otiou. In the jirayers them- 
selves we see nothing either objet^ion- 
able or otherwise, with the exception 
of the inipvf)per use of the word rcye- 
?irr(tfc(l (p. 37) instead rvnrwed. 

What must I (h tohe savnt ^ or^ Pulpit 
Justrurtion “ accuriUuy to the Serip- 
tures." A Ptahi ^Iddress to the 
lluwtder Classes of the Members of 
the Church of Eiujland ; with cou- 
etudirfj Observations ou Catholic 
KnmneipatiOn. By the Per. Richaro 
M’AKN». a, r.A.S. X:e. Pectorof Great 
Chat fields Wills, Loiuhiii ; Kiving- 
tons. 1828. 8 VO. Pp. 37. 2*'. 

Like iSIr, Warner’s preceding pam])h- 
lets, in whicli he h.'is recently ^lirected 
the attention of the puldic to the legiti- 
mate subject of Pulpit Instruction, and 
exposed 'th(‘ errors, and tlu* tatal ten- 
dency of the doctrines popularly deno- 
minated Evanyelicaly this also is a clear 
and scriptural statement orgos])el truth. 
After ])r()ving the uidituess of those, 
who eiitertaiu those tenets, to instruct 
the ]>eople in the way oi‘ salvation, ho 
establishes the indispensjihle necessity 
oi re pent mice f faith ^ and good works as 


conditions of salvation, tlirongh the 
merits of our Redeemer. These points 
he has clearly made out, by an induc- 
tion of passages from the Bible; that 
one of two alternatives must be em- 
braced by his opponents; cither that 
the Bible is inconsistent with itself, or 
that their tenets are inconsistent with 
the Bible. Ilis concluding remarks 
on Catholic Emancipation are pecu- 
liarly aj)po.sitc; and we expect as great 
pleasure in tlu? perusal of his forth- 
coming addri'ss on this all-important 
subject, as he has already repeatedly 
aftoi’ded us. 


7Vie Primer: a Boole of Private Prayer^ 
needful to he used by all Christians. 
Which Book was authorized and set 
forth by order of King Edward VI. 
to be tauyhf, t earned , read, and used 
of all his Subjects. Edited by the 
Pev. 11. Wa[!tck, B. D. F. R. S. 
Second Edition, with an Appendix. 
London : Rivingtons, 1828. 12mo. 
Pp. xxiv. 120. 3.?. 

the Preface to this reprint Mr. 
Walter has gi\eu us a brief account of 
its first publication, and suhsecpient 
improvement through several editions. 
The copy from which he has printed 
is one of the latest and the best; hut 
he has omitted the references to the 
portions of Scripture which formed 
part of the original publication; and, 
indeed, since the Praver Book, whicli 
was not in existence when tlie Primer 
first a[)pea*'ed, has a ])ortion of the 
Psalifis marked out, and two lessons 
a])pointed in the calendar for eiich day, 
tlieir retention is unnecessary. To this 
edition also is added an Appendix, of 
“ C'ertaine godly prayers to be used for 
sundry purposes,” which were usually 
subjoined to tlu* Common Prayer Book 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I . We have now before us a beau- 
tiful old hlaek-lctter copy of the Com- 
mon Prayer which belonged to Charles 
I L when Prince of Wales, and printed 
in 1G15, which contains these ])vayers. 
I'hey are arranged m a different order 
from that which Mr.W. has adopted; 
and for what reason he has made tliis 
change, and altered sev(*ral forms of 
expression in the praters themselves, 
we are at a loss to conceive. 
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A Volume of Sermons, By the Rev, 

Charles B.Tayler, M.A. London: 

Hessey, 1828. Pp. xvi. 272. 5*. 

This “ Volume of Sermons*^ is simple 
in style — simple in language — and oc- 
casionally too simple in idea; indeed 
we are convinced by its perusal, that the 
author studies his simplicity, and wishes 
to be thought original ; and that he for- 
ets that sometimes in liis honhonimley 
e may to many readers appear quaint, 
formtd, and conceited, lie is, however, 
evidently a good man, and we will not 
quarrel with his foibles. His Preface 
aims at something beyond the common 
mode of sermon -writing. It treats 
mu8h of the author and his plan, find 
states many homely truths, touching 
preaching; and one thing, not quite 
true, touching preachers. The volume 
contains sixteen sermons; one a prison 
fermonj preached in Bury goal a few 
hours before the execution of a pa- 
rishioner — a very affecting apj^eal to 
the better feelings of fallen men. We 
cannot say much of the rest; ljut we 
may say, and we trust wc say it “ in 
the spirit of a sound mind,” tliat such 
passages as the following, howovoT well 
meant, have a certain air of singularity 
about them which do not accord with 
the subject. They are whimsically 

orded ; and thougli they prick the 
heart, tickle as they go to it. 

I know that I am makin.':^ the subject 
very familiar, but I hope not too familiar, 
in requesting you to consider with me some 
of the observations to which this man of 
plain principles and honest obedience to 
God, would subject himself from bis^ieigh- 
bours and his friends. Figure to yourself, 
first of all, the man of high and poetical 
imagination discoursing with Noah, and 
agreeing with him, that the idea of a flood 
which should overwhelm the whole earth 
was grand, awfully, horribly, grand ; that it 
would be a fine theme for the numbers of 
his lyre: bat think how he would smile 
in calm derision when Noah persisted in 
speaking of the flood aa actually about to 
hap{)en ! and how he would treat the 
building of the ark as not only unpoetical 
but ridiculous ! 

Again, suppose yourself listening to the 
remarks of the mechanic employed by 
Noah in the building the ark; liow he 
would disapprove of the plan adopted by 
Noab, and hint at the improvements he 
could suggest in many parts, and wonder 
at the ignorance and obstinacy of Noah in 
adhering to his own strange design ; telling 


him, that it would be impossible for scr 
huge and clumsy a vessel to sail about in 
safety on a boisterous flood of waters, with 
probably only eight persons, and four of 
them women, to diicct and manage it! 

The very woikmen who p^it the ark to- 
gether would probably go about their work 
wondering, and passing their opinions, but 
agreeing among themselve>, that to be sure 
the end :md purpose for which the arj;^ was 
building did not concern them; that it was 
their duty to attend to their woik, and <dIow 
their master to spend his time and money 
as he chose. 

Imagine to yourself how his more inti- 
mate acquaintances would seriously advise 
him not to make himself the subject of 
general conversation, assuring him tliat 
every one talked of his strange conduct, 
and that it was far from pleasant for them 
to hear the remarks that were made upon 
him and^iis ark. — Pp. (51, 62. 

Ncvcrtludcss, without any wish to 
recommend unconscientioiisly, wc do 
recommend this volume to the atten- 
tion of o .r readers. I'liey will be 
gratified, and perhaps instructed by 
its perusaL 
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SCHISM. 

TIapa/{a\a 8^ vfias, aS€\<l)ol, Sioi rov ovSfiaros rov Kupiav rjpLOJV '\ncrov Xpt/rrov, 
7i/u tJj avrh \ty7)T€ irdvres, koX p iv vpLip 2XI2MATA, ^t€ 5e Kurripr tap. tyoi 
fy Ty avT^ yot, ku\ iy ry avr^ yy<ap^. 1 Cou. i. 10. 

^Tis some relief, that points not dearly known, 

Without mudi hazard, may be let alone. 

And, after hearing what our church can say, 

If still our reason runs another way, 

That private reason 'tis more just to curb, 

Than by disputes the public peace disturb : 

For points obscure are of small use to learn, 

But common quiet is mankind’s concern. 

* D.iY den’s Iteligio Laid, 

The general interests of the Christian Church, and its present 
circumstances in particular, make it especially desirable that correct 
notions should be entertained on a subject which has been long and 
variously misunderstood. *To contribute to this important result is 
our intention in offering a few observations on the meaning and nature 
of Schism. As the very first object of our present undertaking is to 
remove causes of variance and separation, we hope our expressions will 
bear to the world the impress of that charity which dictates them. 
Wc censure no individuals as such ; we pronounce no cx-cathedrd 
condemnations ; but we seek that truth which we cannot but believe 
to b(? profitable to the souls of ourselves and others ; and we calmly 
and earnestly invite the attention of those wlio, in Christian meekness 
and sincerity, are prosecuting the same search. We speak as unto 
wise men, and we desire them to judge what we say. 

It seems that there is a sin of such deep importance, that St. Paul 
beseeches his Corinthian converts, by the nayie of the Lord Jesus 
Christ (a more solemn adjuration canned he conceived), to abstain 
from it. Tliat bis entreaties are no less applicable to ourselves than 
to the Corinthians, no Cliristian can possibly doubt. It must surely 
then bo of some conso(jueuce to understand what that sin is, because, 
even if committed unwittingly, where knowledge might be procured, 
it cannot be destitute of danger. It might indeed he supposed that 
on such a subject the Scri})tures would not speak with obscurity : and 
the truth, as it ajipears to 'us, is, that they have spoken explicitly, 
though the interests of particular opinions have been busied to confuse 
them. 

Dr. Campbell, in Ijis Preliminary Dissertations on the Four Gospel 
seems to have taken a very insufficient view of that text of St. Paul 
which we have (pioted, as the motto to this article, in the Greek, on 
account of its inferior emphasis in the authorized version. “ If we 
inquire,’' says he, “ by an examination of the context, into the nature 
of those differences among the Corinthians, to which Paul affixes the 
name nothing is more certain than that no cause of difference 
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is suggested which has any the least relation to the doctrines of 
religion, or to any opinions that might be formed concerning them. 
The fault which he stigmatised with that odious appellation consisted 
then solely in an undue attachment to particular persons, under whom, 
as chiefs or leaders, the people severally ranked themselves ; and 
thus, without making separate communions, formed distinctions among 
themselves, to the manifest prejudice of the common bond of charity, 
classing themselves under different heads.*' This is a partial rather 
than a general description of schism ; and to prove it so, we would only 
employ Dr. Campbell’s own argument in examination of the context. 
Paul, Peter, and Apollos, certainly preached* one doctrine ; had the 
Corinthians duly heeded what either of these masters taught, there 
could have been no “ distinctions among themselves.” It was mis- 
apprehension that created distinction ; believing that each taught a 
different doctrine, they attached themselves accordingly, and since 
supposed superiority of doctrine was, and alone could be, the subject 
of preference, such attachment must have constituted separate com- 
munion. Wesley taught the doctrine of ‘the National Church ; but 
his followers, by misapprehension, and by attachment to a name and 
an individual, now form a great schism within her walls, and maintain 
a partially separate communion. “ I am of Wesley,” is as common 
an expression at the present day as — “ I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, 
and I of Cephas,” was in the time of the Apostle. And the analogy 
may be carried yet farther ; for St. Paul mentions some who said — 
“ I am of Christ.” Such p^ersons have we now, who pretend to the 
exclusive title of “ the Church of God but we find that they insist 
on separate communion. 

The Romanists have always been forward to taunt us with the sin 
of schism ; and perhaps it has been for this reason that Protestants 
have often had recourse to forced and fanciful explanations of the 
term. They have avoided the stroke where they ought to have 
parried it, and left a presumption of weakness where they w^ere 
bound to give an exhibition of strength. They have not fairly 
reminded the world that there is a great difference betwx^cn the 
absence of all right *to separate from a spiritual communion, and 
the right to separate for any cause whatever. To ascertain the 
limits of this right is to ascertain the nature of schism, » While 
the Romanists annihilate all private judgment, some Protestants 
almost exalt it into a divinity; and it is easy to perceive that such 
persons must approach the subject of schism with great prejudice and 
difficulty. 

Nothing can be more notorious, than that duties wdll occasionally 
present a mutual interference ; in which, cases a choice will occur, 
which must be guided by fixed and consistent principles. The law of 
Moses declared, that on the Sabbath “ no manner of wmrk ” should 
be done; the Jews implicitly obeyed, and included works of charity 
in the prohibition. Our Lord, however, though he came to fulfil tlic 
law, judged otherwise : he told them that “ the Sabbatli was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath and that “ it is lawful to do 
gpod on the Sabbath-day.” Here, then, was an instance of conflicting 
duties ; work must be done, and thus the divine injunction violated, 
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or mercy must be neglected, and thus an equally positive command 
disobeyed. The higher duty then must be chosen ; nnd this would 
be found by comparing the reasons of the several commands. Tlie 
institution of the Sabbath was evidently intended to call the thoughts 
of men to religious reflection ; to give their minds opportunities of 
acquiring religious knowledge. For this purpose all work was pro- 
hibited. But charity is above knowledge ; and its interests are always 
to be preferred. For mercy is better than sacrifice, and the alter- 
native can leave no choice. It is lawful, therefore^ to do good on the 
Sabbath-day. 

In conformity with the above illustration, the duty of spiritual 
unity may come in collision with a liiglier duty ; and then the liigher 
must, of course, prevail. The right of private judgment (a right, 
however, to be exercised with great wariness, deliberation, and serious 
reflection, besides a profound acquaintance with Scripture, and the 
subject in debate) is to instruct a man how far he can conscientiously 
hold communion with a particular church ; how* far such cliurch has 
departed from the Sciipture path : and if it appears to him that she 
has so far departed that it is eternally unsafe to remain in her com- 
munion, lie is obliged to separate. Not that in such separation lie 
entertains any uncharitable feeling tow^ards the conuminion w'luch he 
deserts ; he may believe that every individual in that communion is 
ca’aable of salvation, because he believes him sincere ; but be believes 
that fuH own salvation would l)e endai^cred by remaining there, 
because he finds himself at variance with such church on the most 
vital point'.. This is the grouhd of our se])aration from the Church 
of Uoine. Many of the Romish ceremonies, though childish and 
superstitious, are too harmless to bo bought off at the price of spiritual 
disunion. It is otherwise, however, with the deposition of Scripture 
from its su])reme autliority ; with a claim to indefectible infallibility ; 
and with a consequent demand to be obeyed and recognised, where 
the genuine word of God revolts and refuses to acknowledge. But as 
this is a siiflicient reason for separation, so nothing less than tin’s can 
be deemed siiflicient. For if salvation be qot eiiRangercd, there seems 
to be no inferior reason which can outweigh the Apostle’s impressive 
adjuraticiu, “ in* Tin: nami: of tuk Lojid Ji:scs Christ,” to speak tlie 
same thing, to have no schisms, and to be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and the same judgment. 

Schism, then, understood in its ordiimry acceptation, as a sin, is not 
a mere separation from church communion, considered in itself; 
because such separation imiy, m exheme cases^ become lawful and 
necessary ; but it is serARAXioN from an RsTAiiLisnEi) on pre- 
valent ciiLRCir, without the belief on the part of the 
SEPARATIST THAT SUCH SEPARATION IS ESSENTIAL TO HIS ETERNAL 
WELF\RE. 

That our definition may be yet clearer, we sliall further define 
wdiat we mean by the words “ church,” — “ established,” and — “ pre- 
valent.” 

For the first, we are content to abide by the definition of our 19th 
Article. “ The visible cliurch of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
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men (Jidelium, Cliristians), in the which the pure word of God is 
preached, and the sacraments be duly administered, according to 
Christ’s ordinance in all thdse things that of necessity are requisite to 
the same.” An established church we define to be that Christian com- 
munion which is expressly sanctioned and maintained by the law ; and 
a prevalent church, that w'hich embraces a majority of the population. 
If an established churcli require no terms of communion which 
endanger salvation, that church has a right to our communion, 'even 
although we may think some other communions in some respects 
superior. For as no church is absolutely perfect, it will always be 
possible, in idea at least, to suggest improvements ; spiritual com- 
munion will, therefpre, become matter of taste instead of duty : and 
the great obligation of Christian unity will be sacrificed to private 
opinion and caprice. “No public establishment,” says Bishop Grove, 
“ can justify sinful communion; but if there be nothing sinful in the 
communion of the National Church, which is established by public 
authority, to separate from such a chureh is both disobedience to 
the supreme authority in the state, and ra schism from the 
. Church.” 

Where there is no establishment, the interests of religion always 
point out concurrence with the prevalent form of Christianity (always 
supposing such form to be<of such a nature as is not in conscience 
believed to endanger salvation) as the best means of promoting 
the unity of spirit, which all Christians are charged to endeavour to 
keep.* ^ 

From the above definition of schism dt will appear — 

I. That it is schismatical to depart from a church on matters of 
external discipline. Wliat the discipline of the Church was in the 
primitive ages may be partly gathered from the New Testament and 
early Fathers. That such discipline was the best government of the 
then Church must be admitted, and an adherence to it appears the 
w’isest course. Nevertheless we have no positive commands in Scrip- 
ture for affairs of discipline ; but all is expressed in general terms. 
It does not, therefore,* involve the question of salvation. 

II. That it is schismaticjft to depart from a church on matters of 
mere ceremony, such ceremonies not being of divine appointment, nor 
supposed essential to salvation. 

A mere ceremony may be thought, in a man’s private judgment, 
insignificant and objectionable ; and it may really be so. In such 
case, the proper authorities should remove or reform it. But till this 
is done, the acquiescence in a mere ceremony, is a much less evil than 
the rupture of spiritual unity. 

III. That it is schismatical to depart from a church on objection 
TO ITS FORMS AND LITURGIES; such objcctions iiot referring to essential 


* Lest the above remarks should seem to imply any censure on our Episcopal 
brethren in Scotland, let it he remembered, that the “present Church of Scothmd is 
a seceder from the ancient Church of Erif^land and Scotland, whose doctrines the 
Episcopalians maintain. Indeed their case is totally different from that of any 
Dissenters. 
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doctrines. The least imperfect forms are not invulnerable by cavil, 
nor indeed by justarj^iiment : for this pliiin reason ; — they arc not, and 
cannot be, perfect. The schismatic may purify his liturgy, but another 
schismatic will carry the work of purificafion yet further. There is 
no limiting the extent of this principle when once allowed. Its ten- 
dency is the utter destruction of the visible church, and the total 
dissolution of the mystical body of Christ ; while, by the hypothesis, 
the consideration of salvation is no where involved. 

Wife have repeatedly examined this reasoning, and we cannot dis- 
cover in what respect it is unsound. The cases of separation on account 
of the lives of ministers, or from private dislike to individuals, we 
omit to notice, as any remark on such a subject would be an insult 
to the plain sense of such readers as our pages aspire to. Difference 
of opinion is no more than what all experience leads us to expect : 
but this is no excuse for diflerence of communion, unless it affects 
points of indispensable necessity. 

Tres mibi co/ivivac piopti dLssenfhr videiitur, 

Pobceiites vario multuin di versa palato.’* 

Perhaps no two men were e\ er minutely agreed : and if minute agree- 
ment w'ere the condition of communion, it is evident that there could 
be no such thing as a visible church ; not even “ two or three’’ would 
ever be gathered together in the name of their common Master. 
And when it is asked, Ilow^ far may this disagreement be allowed to 
proceed before it advances to open rupture ?” it ap])cars to us that 
the limit is broadly and decisively marked* where the dissentient con- 
ceives his salvation in danger,* 

Having premised thus much on the general cpiestion of schism, we 
should deem onr observations incomplete without some examination 
of a defence of it ; for which the extraordinary title of “ unanswered 
and unanswerable"’ has been claimed. These appellations have 
been given by a Mr. Lant (/arpeiiter, in a ser)non preached before a 
Soeiiiian congregation at Exeter, to Towgood’s “ Dissent from the 
Church of England fully justified.” The editor of a late impression 
of that book speaks of it in the same terms. ^We have perused it, 
and how unanswered soever it may be, unanswerable it certainly is 
not, as ^ve think we can presently demonstrate. It is a reply to some 
letters of the Uev. J. White, on Nonconformity. It is a very con- 
fused and self-repeating performance, and so far it is difficult to 
answer ; because it is difficult to bring its allegations into a form 
capable of methodical treatment. Its w^hole substance, however, 
may be divided into — I. Falsj* and ignorant objections. II. Mistakes. 
III. Statements true in themselves, but invalid as reasons of dissent. 
Under these three heads wc shall reduce the substance of the 
work. 

I. False and ignorant objections. 

1 . Mr. Towgood objects to the Established Church, because it is 
established. The concluding words of his work run thus 

When that slavish ignoble principle, tliat w'e are to conform to the established 
worship of the country w'horc wc dwell, whatever it be, shall be held in deserved 
rej)roacb, — a principle that greatly debases and corrupts the human soul, puts . 

YOL. XI. NO. II. Q 
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out its intellectual eye, chains up its noblest powers, robs it of its highest glory, 
viz. the searching into religious subjects, and offering to its Creator a reasonable 
service ; in short, a principle that directly tends to banish every thing that 
deserves the name of religion, to drive all truth, and honour, and honesty from 
among men ; that will justify a man’s professing himself a Mahommedan at 
Constantinople, a Pagan at Pekin, a Papist at Home; — when, 1 say, this infa- 
mous and base princijdc shall be treated with just contempt, ajid men sliall be 
every where disposed to seek with impartiality, and to practise without disguise, 
righteousness and truth ; — then, Sir, Avill the character of a rational dissenter be 
liad in universal honour : then will such appear to have been the only consistent 
Protestants, the true patrons of Christian liberty, church unity, and Catholic 
communion, and the only body of Christians upon whom the guilt of schism 
does not really rest, because they open their communion to every sincere Chris- 
tian, and require no terms but such as Christ and his Apostles have required in 
the cliurch. — Pp. 267, 268. 

Now, we apprehend, that the ‘‘slavish ignoble principle’^ here spoken 
of, is held in deserved reproach,” and “ troatO(l with just contempt;” 
it is therefore a false and ignorant objection to put “ this infamous 
and base principle” for the argument or •doctrine of the Church of 
England. The “ whatever it be,'" has nothing,.to do with our reason- 
ing. Supply, instead of “ whatever it 6c,” “ if it be such as we 
conscientiousi If believe we may join without endangering our salvation,'' 
This is the churchman’s argument, an argument founded on a tender 
regard for the unity of the Christian Church ; an argument which, if 
slighted in practice, cannot fail to produce dissention and conbisioii 
in infinitum : an argument fot the “ slavishncss,” — “ ignobleness,” — 
“ infamy,” ~ and “ basenesV’ of which we are ready to stand re- 
sponsible. • 

That Mr. Towgood’s objections lie against an establishment as such, 
is further evident from what he says in p, 11. 

The subjection to higher powers, and obedience to magistrate^;, which the 
Scriptures enjoin upon Christians, relates only to civil, not at all to religious 
matters ; for this obvious reason, that the magistrate at that time was every 
where Pagan. The Apostles therefore, instead of paying, or exhorting C’hris- 
tians to pay, any subjection to him in religious affairs, stren\iously exhorted 
them to renounce and diuavow it, — to come out from among them and be sepa- 
rate. They were every whei^, you know Sir, Dissenters from the Established 
Church. 

The Apostles, indeed, were Dissenters (to retort Mr. Towgood's 
own words) “ for this obvious reason, that tbe magistrate at that 
time was every where pagan.” They were dissenters from the 
established religion, but they could not dissent from tbe established 
church, forasmuch as there was no such •thing in existence. Here is 
a very gross mistake of a system of worship for a church, which we 
will notice cursorily, although it might otherwise be referred to our 
Second head. The same occurs again in p. 241, where we read of 
“ the Pagan Ephesian Church.” 

If it be an objection against an established church that the primitive 
church was not established by the state, in like manner it must be an 
objection against the dissenting communions, that they are not per- 
secuted by the state, as the primitive church was. That the Church 
of Christ is itself an establishment, independent of any countenance 
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from the state, is true ; cas such it existed for upwards of three 
centuries : but that this Church is, by its own constitution, necessarily 
precluded from receiving protection from the state, is no wliere 
implied in Scripture. On the contrary, we are referred by prophecy 
to its most triumphant and imperial times, when “ kings shall be its 
nursing fathers, and their queens its nursing mothers.* 

Mr, Towgood’s ignorance of the nature of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in general is pretty evident from what has been stated ; and it 
will yet further appear from what follows : — 

Compare lliu constitution of the Church of England, and the constitution of 
the Churcli of C’hrist, and see if tliey are not societies of a quite different frame ; 
the one a human, the other a divine institution ; the one resting entirely on the 
authority and will of men, the other upon the will and authority of (lod. 

If you en([nirc after the constitution and fram(‘of tlic Clmreh of Christ, when* 
must you look for it ? Only in the Ihble. I»ut, if you enquire after the constitu- 
tion and frame of the Church of England, where must you look for that I In the 
Statute-book, in the Canons, and (’ommon Prayer book, and in the Codes of 
the English Itiw. — P. 17. 

I 

A comparison is hero instituted between tlie Church of Christ and 
the Church of England, which are represented as two distinct Societies. 
The absurdity of this objection will l>cst be seen by a paraphrase of 
its language. 

‘ The City of London is no part of Great Britain : for, compare the 
constitution of the kingdom of Great Britain, and the constitution of 
the City of London, and see if they are not ‘societies of a quite different 
frame ; the one a municipal, >tlie other a political institution ; the 
one resting entirely on the authority and will of the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, and the other on the will and authority of the King and 
Parliament. 

‘ If you inquire after the constitution and frafne of the kingdom of 
Great Britain, wliere must you look for it ? Only in the Statute Book. 
But if you inquire after the constitution and frame of the City of 
London, where must you look for that ? In the records of the City, 
in the resolutions of Common Council, in the standing orders of the 
Lord Mayor, and the decisions of the Cou?t of Aldermen.’ 

Again, Mr. Towgood proceeds in the same strain : — 

'Hio Church of England, and the Church of Christ seem to he two societies, 
absolutely distinct, and of a quite different constitution, as they have two different 
heads, or fountains of pow'er, whence all autliority, jurisdiction, and ministra- 
tions, in the two Churches, scverfilly spring. In the Church of Jesus Christ, he 
himself is supreme lic.'id, tlic only Lawgiver and Sovereign. To us there is but 
one Lord. One is your master, even Christ. God gave him to he head over all 
things to the Church. All power is given to me in 1 leaven and in earth, go ye, 
therefore, teach all nations. Christ is the only fountain of iniluence, jurisdiction, 
and power, in his Church, by commission from whom alone, all its officers act. 

But in the Church of England, you well know, Sir, the King, or Queen, is 
supreme head, “ ^ ested with all power to exercise all manner of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ; and archbishops, bishops, archdeacons, and other ecclesiastical, 
per.sons, liave no manner of jurisdiction ecclesiastical, but by and under the 
King's majesty, who hath full power and authority to hear and determine all 


* Isa. xlix. 23. 
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manner of causes ecclesiastical, and to reform and correct all vice, sin, en'ors, 
heresies, enormities, abuses whatsoever, wdiich by any manner of spiritual 
authority^ or jurisdiction, ought or may be lawfully reformed.” — P. 22. 

To this we shall reply, as before, by a paraphrase : 

‘ The kingdom of Great Britain and the City of Ijondon seem to be 
two societies, absolutely distinct, and of a quite different constitution, 
as they have two different heads, or fountains of power ; whence all 
authority, jurisdiction, and ministrations in the two bodies, severally 
spring. In the kingdom, the King himself is supreme head, the only 
lawgiver and sovereign. The King is the only fountain of influence, 
jurisdiction, and power in his kingdom, by commission from whom 
alone all its ofRcers act. But in the City of London the Lord Mayor 
is supreme head,” &:c. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the parallel further. The absurdity 
must be apparent. If Mr. Tovvgood believed the Churcli of England 
and the Church of Clirist “ to be two societies, absolutely distinct, 
and of a quite different communion, he acted ejuite rightly and con- 
sistently in his separation. If a Cliristian belicwes a spiritual society 
to he no part of the Cliurch of Christ, he cannot, of course, commu- 
nicate with it. But we have now seen the weakness of the ground on 
which Mr. Towgood rested his supposition ; and we may be permitted 
to examine the real circumstances of the question. . 

A portion of the Church of Christ exists in England. It has pleased 
the State to take this portion of the Church under its protection, in 
order to afford it greater facilities of spiritual improvement. Liberal 
education and a certain provision ail3 appointed for its ministers, 
whose labours are confined to different districts, that they may be 
concentrated and effectual. Its integrity and security are guaranteed 
by wholesome laws, which enable it to discluirge its duties without 
interruption. In return for these advantages, it is only just that 
somife stake should be pledged by the privileged party. Ihe Cduirch, 
therefore, so far as it is an establishment ^ and no further y is subject to 
the same authority as the state. The texts brought forward by Mr. 
Towgood ag.ainst an eurthly head of the Clinrcli do not go to toneli 
the point. The Church at Clirist in England, as a spiritual society, 
knows no other head than Christ, wdiether it be established, or otlier- 
wise. All the marks wdiich Mr. Towgood instances as distinguishing 
the Church of Christ, are to be found in tlie Church of Englan(L 
Her constitution, as a part of the Church of Christ, is to be found 
only in the Bible. But, so far as she is established or protected by 
the Government, so far she is subject*, to the government which 
establishes her. And the wisdom of such a subjection is evident 
from the effects of the establishment of the Romish chnreh in this 
country, without the salutary balance of tlie law. Mr. Towgood 
ought to have known that the common phrase of ‘‘ Head of the 
Church,” applied to the King of these realms, is never used by 
churchmen in a sens'? approximating to that of the same term w'hen 
applied to Christ. The King is the head of the Church establish^ 
menty and nothing more. He is in a like sense head of the Church 
establishment in Scotland ; and whatever Mr. Towgood may say^ 
he is even supreme over Dissenters ; for no Dissenter, upon 
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whatever pretence of religion and liberty of conscience, can violate 
the royal peace : and every Dissenter's conventicle, and Dissenting 
minister, derive their right from the licence of the civil magistrate^ 
Indeed, a negation of right On the part of the magistrate to con- 
trol ecclesiastical individuals is much more a doctrine of Popery 
than of genuine liberty of consqjence. It might be supposed that 
this old and senseless objection against the sovereign's exercise of 
power over ecclesiastical persons either individually or collectively, 
had been fully answered in our Thirty-seventh Article : — 

When we attribute to the Queen’s Majesty the chief government, by wbicli 
titles wc understand the minds of some slanderous folks to be oticuded ; wo 
give not to our princes the ministering eitlu*r of God’s Word, or of the Sacra- 
ments, the wliich thing the Injunctions also lately set forth by Elizabeth our 
Queen do most plainly testify ; Init tliat only prerogative, whicli we see to have 
been given always to all godly Princes in hol}^ Scriptures by God himself; that 
is, that they should rule all states and degrees committed to their charge by God, 
whether tliey he eccdcsiastieal or temporal, and restrain with the civil sword the 
stubborn and evil-doers. , 

It must necessarily, from the very nature of the circumstances, be 
impossible to shew from Scripture that the Church, in the Apostles' 
time was tints subjected; l)ecause there weie then no Christian 
sov(*reigns. Ihil we have a strong Scripture case in point in the 
conduct of the Jewish nionarcbs. What did Mr. Towgood think of 
David even arranging the temple service of Solomon removing 
Abiathar IVoni the priestliood;j , and appointing Zadok in his room;! 
of Jehoasli calling the HiGH-rKiEST§ before liim, and commandin(;|[ 
him to expend certain money in the repair of the temple ; of Josiali 
issuing a similar command, 1j and exercising authority over the iiioir- 
I’KiesT Surely these examples are sufficient to demonstkate tliat 
the ecclesiastical power claimed by our princes is no more than 
Christianity allows them. 

'Pliat the early reformed monarchs, in many instances, interfered 
beyond their just prerogative in ecclesiastical matters, is elaborately 
proved by Mr. Towgood, and readily conceded : but how this affects 
the cas^' of Dissenters, vve are unable to discover. It certainly docs 
not, in any degree, affect our definition of schism. The same princes 
equally overstepped the limits of political equity : Imt as these trans- 
gressions are not urged, or can be, as causes of alienation from our 
civil constitution, so neitlicr should similar extensions of power 
estrange us from our ecclesiastical. The parliament were friglitcncd 
into a formal surrender oT tlieir privileges to Henry VIIl.; but do 
they the less enjoy them now ? The liberties of the Clmrch of 
Pmgland arc, in like manner, protected at the ])rescnt day. But, 
suppose they were not : the Clmrch woidd then be in a state of 
persecution ; and we know of no law' by wbicli communion with a 
persecuted church (merely because it is persecuted) is forbidden. 

* 1 Chron. \xv. t 1 Kings xi. 27. I Ibid. xxxv. 

§ 2 Cliron. xxiv. 0. 11 2 Chroii. viii. ^ 2 Kings xxii. 3, &c. 

*♦ Ibid. 12; xxiii, 4, &c. 
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Mr. Towgood appears to be totally ignorant of the nature of our 
ecclesiastical constitution, when he aflSnns that the Church is “ a 
creature of the State.” It is no more so than the state is a creature 
of the (’’hurch. It is established by law, but not created by it. The 
two things are widely different. The Church has (alas ! we must 
correct had) its council under the |$^ing, as the State has its own in 
like manner ; the King, by his Convocation, made laws for the 
Church, as, by his Parliament, he makes laws for the State. But those 
laws have nothing to do with religion, but merely with the admini- 
stration of the external establishment. When, therefore, Mr. Towgood 
talks of “ the grand difficulty,” “ how the civil magistrate came by 
this autliority in the Church of Christ ? Who gave him this power to 
decree rites in Christian worship which Christ never decreed, and to 
make articles of faith which Christ never made ?” We answer, that 
this authority never w^as given to the civil magistrate ; and tliose 
instances which Mr. Tow'good advances of royal interference in 
religious cases Avere unwarranted stretches^ of prerogative, no more 
affecting tlie allegiance which the Christian owe^ to the Established 
Church, than similar deviations from the doctrine of our civil con- 
stitution affect the excellency of its theory or the obligations of its 
subjects. After what w'e have adduced from the Thirty- seventh 
Article, it might seem unnecessary to say more on the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of tlie King’s supremacy ; but we will add, in confirmation, 
the testimony of the Second Canon, which is quite decisive, ‘‘ Who- 
soever shall hereafter ^iffirni that the King’s Majesty bath not the 
same authority in causes ecclesiastical^ that the godly kings had 
amongst the Jews, and Christian Emperors of the primitive Church; 
or impeach any part of bis regal supremacy in the said causes restored 
to the Crowm, and by the 1^'s of this realm therein established, let 
him be excommunicatssd ipso factof &c. Once more we will trespass 
on oui: readers, which we are scarcely justified in doing in so clear a 
matter, by an extract from “ The King’s Declaration a production 
certainly not marked by any inclination tb compromise the dignity of 
the royal prerogative. •“ We are supreme Governor of the Church of 
England ; and if any difference arise about the external policy, 
concerning the iNJUNOTioNt, canons, and other constitutions 
whatsoever thereto belonging, the Clergy in their convocation is to 
order and settle them, having first obtained leave undeu our broad 
seal SO to do, and we approving their said ordinances and constitu- 
tions,” &c. Surely this is a power which no consistent Protestant 
can deem objectionable ; and this is all w\,uch the King possesses by 
the law of the land. 

The Canons and Articles of our Church, must bo allowed by all 
candid persons, the due guides to the right comprehension of its 
religious belief and civil constitution. Their testimony is very de- 
cisive to the point in question ; hut as Mr. Towgood has chosen to 
evade it, and to attempt to sliew that the practice of the Church has 
been otherwise, we are ^eady to meet him on this ground also ; not 
that practice would prove anything ; it might illustrate a disputed 
point of law ; but it could not negative the plain terms of an 
unequivocal legal authority. 
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Mr. Tow^ood does not sufficiently discriminate between acts purely 
ecclesiastical, acts of a mixed nature, and acts which are not ecclesi- 
astical at all. Acts of the first description are ministerial, — such as 
administration of the sacraments— preaching the word— exercising 
pastoral authority and admonition, &c. ; with these the civil power 
has nothing to do ; and did it claim interference in these cases, might 
immediately be repressed by the law of the land ; or they are such as 
belong to the external policy of the Church, over which the King has 
control, and ought to have. Some acts, however, of the second 
description, manifestly requiring the concurrence of the civil authority, 
do not on that account make void the authority of the Convocation. 
This observation will negative the triumphant flourish of Mr. 
Towgood in p. 231. 

See how the case stood when the church was in tlic zenith of its ])rospei*ity 
^nd power ! I mean at the ])assing the act of Uniformity of Charles II. in the 
j)reamhle of which you ha\ e the sentiments of the legislature, and those of your 
most rtiligious king. It recites to this effect : “ 'I'hat, the book of Common 
Prayer, having been enjoined to be used by the statute 1st Eliz. and since 
that by the neglect of ministers, great inconveniences and schisms Iniving 
hapj)cncd, for picvention thereof, and for settling tlu* peace of the Church, &c. 
the king had granted his conuni.ssioii to some bishops, and other divines, to 
review (he (’oininon l^ra} er-book, and to prepare such alteration and advice as 
they thought tit (o oiler. And (hat, afterward, his Majesty having called a 
convocation, and iiaving been pleased to authorise and require them to review 
the same hook, and make such alterations as to them should seem meet, and to 
exhibit and ]>vesent llie same to his Majesty for his farther allowance' or confir- 
mation; and, the same having been done, hi% Majesty hath duly considered, 
and liilly ap])rov( d and allowed jhe same, and recommended to this present 
parliament that tlie smue shall be appointed to be used in all churches, where- 
upon it is enacted, tC'c.” 

llehold how ])oor a figure the power of your convocation makes when shining 
in its higlicst glory ! The (dergy are authorisc’d and required by the King to 
])roposc' allei aliens in ('liiireh ceremonies and forms, ftr his consideration and 
allowance as supriMiie liead of the ('hiirch. The King’ approves and allows such 
of them as ho tliinks lit ; hut, in order to their having power at all to oblige tin? 
members of the ('hurch, the King recommends them to his parliament; and, if 
they are approved of and ]iassed, they thence acquire the force of a law. AVhat, 
I ]^ray you, did the ('lergy in all this aflair besides ^viug their advice; which 
might have he('u taken or refused ? So Lawyers, thougli they may have no seat 
in parliament, are often consulted in forming and making laws: shall they, then'- 
fore, set up for a sliai’c in the legislative power, and exalt themselves from 
subjects to lenders in the state? 

Now the truth is, the case in question was one of a mixed nature. 
Tlie reformation of the Common Prayer Book was a task belonging 
to the clergy ; it was therefore entrusted, first to a clerical com- 
mission, and next to the Convocation. The King’s authority was 
necessary to sanction an act of the establishment ; this autliority was 
therefore given ; but the King, in giving it, never intended to express 
any theological opinion. So far then was the act of the Convocation, 
the representatives of the Church, confirmed by the King, as supreme 
magistrate. But when the King recommended to his Parliament to 
enact, that the Common Prayer should he appointed to he used in all 
churches, assuredly he never recommended to Parliament a theolo- 
gical discussion of the Liturgy. The interference of Parliament was 
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permitted, in order that what was the law of the Church might be 
also the law of the land. 

Some acts wliich Mr. Towgood mentions as taken by Parliament 
out of the hands of the Church of Christ, are not properly ecclesi- 
astical. “ As to tlie punishment,” says he, “ of vice and irreligion, 
the statutes against drunkenness, cursing, swearing, the breach of the 
Sabbath, &c. sufficiently shew that the Parliament and common-law 
comets have taken to themselves the cognizance of these.” And what 
if they have ? Do Dissenters pretend to any greater jurisdiction in 
these matters than the law of the land permits to them ? If they do 
not, why do they dissent on this ground ? 

One more objection of Mr. Towgood*s we shall state, and then we 
think we shall have fairly settled so much of the question as relates to 
the authority of the civil magistrate in the Church of England. The 
Houses of Convocation, in 1711, passed a censure on Mr. Whiston’s 
books, on account of their Arian principles. Before this censure 
could be publicly promulgated as tlie act of the cliurch, the assent of 
the Queen was necessary. This assent wa;? never given. Mark now 
the argument which Mr. Towgood deduces* from this piece of 
history : 

By the constitution of the Church of Christ, it is oxprc^'^sly ordered and 
declared, tliat the woman shall not be suffered publicly to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man. But, by the constitution of the ( hurch of Jhjgla’id, 
the woman is permitted publicly to teach ; yea, to limit and controul in spiiitual 
and religious mattei's, and authoritatively to instruct the bishops and clergy, 
and all the men in the land. — f. 16. 

Where is the “ teacliing ” and ‘‘ instAiction ” of this Act of Queen 
Anne ? Had she assented, her assent would have added no authority 
to the doctrine of the Church, though it would have; been a civil sanc- 
tion for the jtr omul gallon of that doctrine ; neither did the refusal of 
that assent in any degree detract from the authority of the Churcli. 
Her opinions on the theological question were of no moment ; she 
might have other reasons, she must, constitutionally, have acted on 
other reasons, and those reasons a sober posterity have approved, 
without any inclinatiorf to fjjvour Arianism. The authoritative notice 
of the Church of England would only have rescued Whistoii from 
the obscurity which now environs him. 

But Mr. Towgood again most falsely objects, 

Behold here, Sir, a woman exercising spiritual, ecclesiastical authority over 
the man ! Yea, behold the representative of the clergy of the whole land, a most 
learned, grave, and venerable body, waiting upon a woman, to learn from her 
mouth what the ( hurch is to believe, and what te reject, as to this great mystery 
of faith: upon a woman, whose sole determination (I rcpojit it with astonish- 
ment, and you hear it, no doubt, with perplexity and grief,) your church was 
uncontroulably and authoritatively directed in tliis deep and mysterious point. 

This is a most gross misrepresentation of facts. The Convocation 
waited on the Queen for the seal of her sanction to a public censure, 
but certainly not to defer to her opinions in theology ; certainly not 

to learn from her mouth what the Church is to believe, and what to 
reject,' as to the great mystery ” of the Trinity ; much less was the 
Church “ uncontroulably and authoritatively directed in this deep and 
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mysterious point” by “ tJie sole authority of a woman,” or directed at 
all. If this had been the case, our First, Second, and Fifth Articles 
must have been repealed, which they notoriously are not. The doc- 
trine of tlie Church was never affected by this legitimate exercise of 
civil power. 

Again, Mr. Towgood, adds. 

The affair was of great importance, viz. “ What the primitivx* apostolic 
doctrine was concerning the Trinity, Incarnation, Nature and Generation of tlie 
Logos ? AVhether tlierc wore throe persons existing in one undivided substance ; 
or whether tlio T^ogos was distinct in essence from the Father, not created, nor 
made, but in an ineffable manner begotten from eternity ? And, finally, whether 
the apostolical constitutions were a genuine and inspired hook, and a true ])art 
of the sacred cauou r Her Majesty was now ap])lied to by her two houses of 
convocation, and requested, as .sole judge, to pronounce authoritatively upon 
these points, i. e. to tell them whether Mr. Whiston’s doctrine was to he received 
or rejected, to be considered as^lieresy or not in tliis church. — Pp. 255, 25 G. 

Now the Queen, ilaost certainly, was never a])plied to for her 
opinion on the doctrinal question. She was simply solicited to 
authorize the Convocation’s public censure, and not by any means to 
pronounce an opinion on the doctrine. That opinion had been pro- 
nounced already. How then could Mr. Towgood, after so many 
mistatemeiits and misunderstandings, have the effrontery to affirm 
(p. 257,) this is a fair and true state pf the case ?” It is neither 
fair nor true ; and the case is no sooner fairly stated, than the false- 
hood of this representation appears. 

We have now, we think, satisfactorily got rid of one of Mr. 
Towgood's “ unanswerable reasons” for dissent ; we have shown that 
the Church of hhighand is not distinct from the Church of Christ in its 
government ; that the government which belongs to it as an esfablish’- 
ment m connexion with the State, isj i^ite independent of its spiritual 
government under Christ its splrltiK^^^^ead, and, though distinct from- 
the latter, not inconsistent with it ; just as the government of a 
municipal town is distinct from the govqrnmint of a kingdom, but 
still consistent with the public laws. As no Act of Parliament could 
make that binding upon the practice of a Christian which is in its own 
nature sinful, so neither could any act of royal authority make that 
obligatory upon the Church, which she lies bound by a higher autho- 
rity to resist. It was on this noble ground that the seven bishops 
took their stand against James II. ; though men of devoted loyalty to 
the person of that monarch, they, it seems, not understanding the con- 
stitution of the English Church so well as Mr. Towgood, ventured, 
without believing they were compromising the interests of their 
church, or rather convinced that they were performing a necessary 
duty for its defence, to contradict the King’s mandate. Had they 
enjoyed the benefit of Mr. Towgood’s illumination on the subject, 
they w^ould have saved themselves from the immediate certainty of 
suffering, and the not very remote peril of death, besides yielding 
a more acceptable obedience to that church of which tliey were 
ministers, and “ which is built upon the foundation of the Lords and 
Commons of the realm, the King, as supreme head, being the 

VOL. XI. NO. II. .R 
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CHIEF CORNER-STONE.*’* If the King be, as Mr* Towgood here 
affirms, the same in the Church of England, as Christ is in the 
universal Church, refusal to obey the King must be to the Churchman 
what refusal to obey Christ is to the Christian. But if every Church- 
man liighly extols the conduct of those bishops, and admires tjiat 
truly Christian firmness which fears not them that can kill the body, 
but cannot kill the soul ; then surely here must be a mistateinent, 
and Christ is, after all, not the exclusive head of dissenters, but must 
be allowed some empire in the Church of England. 

We shall resume this subject at another opportunity, intending to 
reply to all Mr. Towgood’s statements, so well as we can arrange 
them. And we trust that, if this shall be done satisfactorily, his 
proselytes or disciples will see the expediency and duty of conforming 
to the Church for the very reason which Mr. Towgood employs on 
the other side — that it is established ; and that, therefore, if it con- 
tains nothing which a Christian conscientiously believes dangerous to 
salvation, it has claims on the public, both Christian and political, 
which no other communion can advance. 


ILLUSTRATION OF MARK IX. 49. 

Mr. Editor.— I submit to your inspection the following remarks 
on the words of St. Marl*, (ix. 49,) Trdc yap irypi clXicrBrjcrerai, kul 
Trdcra dvtria d\l aXitrOt^creTai, ^ 

Mr. Bloomfield, in his voluminous Recensio Sjpioptica,** (Vol. II. 
p. 75,) has quoted many authorities without throwing much light on 
the acknowledged obscurity of the first member of this sentence. 

There certainly appears to be some hidden allusion in the words 
‘TTvpi dXiffOrjfferai, to a notion prevalent at the time tliey were used, 
respecting a connexion between JTre and salt, beyond that which imme- 
diately obtained, in consequence'^f their sacrificial employment. The 
application of the passage will not be injured, but, I hope, more clearly 
exhibited, by my attempt to illustrate it. 

On Matt. v. 13, where there is another allusion to salt, Mr. Bloom- 
field says, Wetstein^ites Pliny (xxxi. 14.) Now Pliny, who has two 
chapters, (one of them very long,) upon salt, its uses, nature, &c. 
certainly states some curious particulars. But though not referred 
to on the passage in St. Mark, he seems to help us in our inquiry into 
the meaning of our Lord’s allusion. “ Salts naturaf says he, “ est 
ignea, et inimica ignibus, fugiens eos, et 6mnia erodens.” (Lib. xxxi. 
cap. ix. ed. 1582.) Added to this there is a common saying amongst 
the peasantry of Suffolk and Yorkshire, and perhaps of other counties, 
that aching is as salt as fire." How this expression came into use, 
I do not pretend to know ; but it is, probably, a very ancient saying, 
and of general application. Connected with the words of Pliny, it 
would appear that there is an idea of some connexion be tween and 
salt, independent of their use in sacrifices. 

It may be stretching these observations too far, but I cannot help 
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remarking, that there is something singular in a natural connexion of 
salt and^re, and that it serves in some degree to illustrate the em- 
ployment of the word irup, acknowledged to imply in this passage the 
“jfre of hell"' This word rrvp so used is, elsewhere, (Rev. xxi. 8,) 
connected with brimstone^ which was like salt, also employed in pwri- 
feection. (See Parkhurst in voc. GfTov.) 

Now '^fire and brimstone ” are descriptive not only of Gehenna, but 
also of the agents employed in the destruction of the cities of the plain, 
(Gen. xix. 24, and Luke xvii. 29) ; and all travellers agree in the 
idea that this fire and brimstone ” imply volcanic agency, the 
whole country exhibiting traces of it. Mr. H. Horne, (Introduc- 
tion, &c. Vol. III. Part I. chap, ii.) has quoted largely on this point. 
Now it is w^ell known, that “ brimstone,’* (witness the Solfutara,) 
is a common product of volcanoes. So, also, arc what chemists 
technically call salts, which are found in great beauty and abundance 
on the lips of a volcanic crater. I have upon my table, whilst I write 
tbis, a specimen of lava inctusted, not with any unusual salt, but with 
common salt, (muriata of soda,) the aXc of St. Mark, — which was 
ejected in that state from the crater of Vesuvius in the celebrated 
eruption of the year 1822. I believe that such an occurrence is not 
rare with other volcanoes more distant from the sea than Vesuvius is. 
Is it then extravagant to suppose, that some such allusion is made to 
salt in connexion with fire in this passage of St. Mark, as there is to 
brimstone connected with fire, in St. Luke jjnd the Apocalypse ? I do 
not say that this is the only allusion ; for, whilst I think d\/a-9>;<7erac in 
the first member of the sentenfe alludes to fire, (the Tzvp with which 
brimstone was used in purification and in punishment,) I feel 
satisfied that, in the second member of the sentence, it is referred to 
salt, which also was used in purification, and is found in connexion 
witli those fires, from which Scripture not only borrows allusions to a 
more awful fire, but which the Sovereign Judge of men has actually 
employed in the penal service of an earthly retribution. There is, 
therefore, if this view of the question be allowed, a singular and 
expressive force in the word aXiad^aeTai ^lere* employed, which has 
not been noticed. 

Whilst on the subject of this verse, having named Mr, Bloomfield’s 
“ Critical Digest ’ above, I take the opportunity of adding a remark on 
his Annotation upon the verse following the text, (v.50.) He blames 
Mr. Weston for citing JEchyl, Choeph, 294,” in illustration of that 
verse. I do not presume to venture on the office of censor to so well- 
appointed a critic as Mr. Bloomfield, whose great acquirements in 
exegetical literature and multifarious learning I cannot hut admire 
and respect ; yet I cannot agree wuth him in considering, that there is 
no application of the passage cited from A^lschylus to the case in point : 
and my reason is, that Mr. B.’s owm interpretation of the word 
rapt^evdeyra, dried up, withered up into wrinkles, as referring to the 
appearance which a mummy would present if the operation of embalming 
were ill done, makes the application evident. Mr. B. seems to have 
overlooked the custom of embalming bodies with salt (the very thing 
which makes the one passage illustrate the other), of which Pliny says, 
defuncta etiam d puirescendo vendicans, ut durent ita per secula,^* And, 
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to set tins matter at rest, I will mention that a mummy was recently 
opened in Paris, (sometime in October, 1828,) which was so dried 
up and withered up into Tvrinkies^ and so completely shrivelled up, that 
only skin and bone were left; and this was occasioned by the natron^ 
(carbonate of soda) with which the body had been embalmed. 

I might appositely cite Herodotus, (11. 86, 45) who has the very 
word in connexion with rirpov, where, speaking of the methods of 
embalming, he says, ravra Ei Troiriaavree^ rapv^^evovcFi rirpto Kpv\pavTec 
^pepac ificopjjKoyra, The quotation from iEschylus applies, I think, 
whether Mr. B.’s interpretation, or Mr. Weston’s, be the better. 

Dec. 8, 1828. W. B. C. 


AFFECTED HUMILITY. 

Mr. Editor.— I cannot but feel much surprised that a parenthesis 
used by some clergj'men in their prayers after the sermon should 
ever have found countenance, much less encouragement, in the 
Church ; and still more am I surprised when I read, as I lately did, 
in a contemporary periodical, complaints of the omission, or rather 
the non-intrusion of it. It is considered, by tlie writer alluded to, a 
great want of humility not to alter tlie prayers of the Church! If this 
opinion gain ground, he, perhaps, will be thought tlie humblest who 
alters most, and the ‘‘ mar»h” of humility will sweep off our Liturgy 
altogether. The prayer in question ^is the following; the humble 
parenthesis I have placed between brackets 

** Grant, we beseech thee, Almighty God, that the words which we 
have heard this day with our outward ears [so far as they have 
BEEN SPOKEN AGREEABLY TO THY will] may, through thy grace, be 
so grafted inwardly in our hearts, that they may bring forth in us the 
fruit of good living, to the honour and praise of thy name, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

It seldom happens 'that^ the alteration and murder of our church 
prayers can be separated : nor is the present case an exception ; for 
when we come to seek the meaning of the entire improved prayer, we 
shall find it pure nonsense. If the preacher, indeed, were to pray 
unconditionally that his words might be grafted in the hearts of his 
hearers, there might be some shew of excuse for thrusting in a qualifi- 
cation ; but when he already does so under the restriction that they may 
bring forth the fruit of good livingy the interpolation is worse than 
useless. For what does it amount to ? A prayer that God would not 
so graft inwardly in our hearts things that are not agreeable to his will, 
as to— bring forth the fruit of good living! If the new limitation 
means any thing, it can mean this only. And we may be quite satisfied 
that any prayer against such an absurdity must be superfluous, to use 
the mildest term. 

It is always a dangerous experiment to “ correct” models of thought 
and composition. In the Church prayers the danger is the greater 
from the superior excellence of the matter, and the more important 
consequences of the alteration. It is no pleasant responsibility which 
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we create, when, having before us a pious and expressive address to 
the Throne of Grace, we, to gratify an affected humility^ solemnly offer 
that wliich has no meaning at all. 

If the above hasty remarks should contribute to check or prevent 
the pernicious affectation of which they treat, it will afford heartfelt 
satisfaction to 

A very sincere admirer of your Publication, 

Ecclesiastes. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. Editor. — If you think the following statement worthy your 
notice, as involving a point which most nearly affects the veracity of 
the parochial clergy, and* the correctness of parish registers, it is 
perfectly at your service. 

In the course of last year I was applied to by the clerk of an 
iittorney for an extract from the register-book of baptisms in the 

parish of , he at the same time requesting to be allowed to 

make the necessary enpy in his own hand- writing. This proposal I 
decidedly refused, alleging that I never permitted the Registers to go 
out of tny own hands, but that he might, for his own satisfaction, 
compare my extract wlicn certified with the original entry. This 
mode of proceeding seemed aot quite agreeable ; however it was the 
only one I would tlien consent to, and in this way the copy was 
furnishe d. Some time (weeks, I believe,) afterwards, the same clerk 
again made his appearance at my house, recj nesting to be permitted 
to take a copy in tlic manner before proposed. I of course resisted 
the application as decidedly as I had done at the first interview ; to 
which he replied that my copy and certificate were not admissible, 
(or words to that effect) ; for that by a late order of Court, (I think of 
Chancery,) it was required that the attorney,* or some one employed 
by him, must make an affidavit of having copied the Register before 
such copy could be admitted. Having been some years in orders, and 
during that period liaving been applied to to furnish many extracts, 
(but never in the way now pointed out,) you may guess I was not a 
little surprised. However, upon his assuring me he was correct, 
(and believing his employer to be a very respectable attorney,) I at 
last consented, and an e^^tract was finally taken by himself. But 
mark the sequel. 

A few days ago, I received a letter from the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, requesting a fresh extract of the baptism above alluded to, 
as the one furnished to the Lords Commissioners had many erasures. 
To this letter 1 immediately replied, enclosing the required document, 
but at the same time stating the circumstance which I now trouble 
you with, as well to justify myself as to shew how extracts may be 
taken if the ** order of Court” is a matter of fact. With the same 
view I send this for your consideration ; and should feel obliged if 
any of your correspondents would inform me whether such an 
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order as I have had represented to me was ever made by any courts 
and whether the same is now in force. If such be the case, I can 
only say that the sooner such an order is rescinded the better, for 
reasons which must be evident to every one. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 

A Subscriber of 1819. 

P. S. I do not recollect that my copy of the baptism contained any 
erasure, nor do I think it did. 


^ 

nP02KYNH2AI. 

Mr. Editor. — Allow me once more to trespass upon your patience 
in answering U. Y.’s letter in your number for December last. 

Sir. — I cannot perceive that any of yoyr remarks, excepting the 
references in Genesis, need be replied to ; since it would be merely 
going over the same ground again, and perhaps to no purpose. I have 
not a Syriac translation of the Old Testament ; nevertheless, I have 
no doubt of your friend^s correct information on the subject. 

I have already referred you to all the texts in the Old Testament, 
both in the Hebrew and Chaldee languages, where tliere is not the 
slightest doubt of the usage of in the sense for which I contend. 
The texts, however, are few.* Where that is the case, and any doubt 
may remain as to the latitude in the interpretation of the word, we 
must undoubtedly refer to some living cognate language, and from 
thence deduce our conclusions as to its generally accepted sense. 
Now, in the present instance, we find the word used only fifteen 
times in the Old Testament, and in a sense expressive solely of re/i- 
gious worship. Let us then refer to the Arabic language, where we 
shall find its true signification. Consult Richardson’s Arabic and 
Persian Dictionary, and you will find the w^ord applied to sacred 
things alone. Refer likewise to the Koran, c. do Precibus, where you 
will find the word restricted to the sense adoratlo; and where Reland 
remarks upon it, adoratio, actio una ex his, sed omnium maxime 

sancta, meruit sola nomen dare templisy quae inde (mosques, 

temples,) nuncupantur.” And again, in the c. de Angelis, the w'ord 
seems to denote, what I conceive to be its primitive sense, whether 
in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, or Arabic languages, the humilia- 
tion and subjection of the wiwd, more than the posture of the body. 
The w^ord therefore, used in Genesis concerning persons who 

are mere men, must be taken in a secondary sense. 

Respecting Matt, xviii. 26, see Beza’s note, in loco ; but here, one 
of my Arabic translations reads L.^iU to beseech. 

Thus, I see no just ^eason why TrpoaKWEbfj in Matt. ii. 2, should not 
be restricted to the sense adoratio^ an act of religious and not of civil 
worship. I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

B. Clericus. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 

By analogous Reference to the Practice of other Nations, 

LADDER TO HEAVEN. 

Gen. xxviii. 12 — 17. — “ And he dreamed, and, behold, a ladder set up on the earth, and 
the top of it reached to heaven ; and, behold, the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending on it. And he was afraid, and said, Mow dreadful is this place I this is none 
other but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.’' 

In the cave of Mithea, in Persia, there was a representation of a ladder with 
seven gates ascending to heaven. — Maurice' s Indian Antiquities, Vol. VI 1. p. 230. 

The Persians erected in their caves a high ladder, by way of representing their 
doctrine of the Sideral Metempsychosis, or passage of the soul, through the 
several gradations to tlie supreme mansion of felicity. On the ascent of which 
were seven gates, according to the number of tlie planets. It should here be 
observed, that the word Gate, yhich is a part of Asiatic palaces, by far the most 
conspicuous and magniliccnt, is an expression that, throughout the East, is 
figuratively used for the mansion itself. It may also be remarked, that the ex- 
pression occurs frequently in Holy Writ, often in this former sense, and some- 
times in the astronomical allusion of the word. In the former acceptation; we 
read in Esther* of tlie Jew Mordecai sitting in the king’s gate ; in Lamentations, f 
that the elders have ceased from tlie gate ; and in Genesist we find Jacob applying 
to the ladder the term of the gate of heaven. Mr. Maurice conceives§ it might 
possibly be in allusion to the popular notion of the two astronomical gates, 
celestial and terrestrial, that our Saviour speaksHiP The representation of a ladder, 
however, as the* gate of heaven, was not confined to the Mithraic mysteries of 
Persia; w'e find tlie gradual ascent of the soul through the planets, as spheres of 
purification, plainly intimated in the Hindoo Geeta. Mr. Maurice^ informs us 
that there was, in the Royal Library at Paris, a book of paintings entirely allusive 
to the Indian mythology, in one of which is exhibited a sideral ladder of seven 
gates, upon which the souls of men are represented ascending and descending. 

ELDEST DAUGHTER PREFERRED BEFORE THE YOUNGER. 

Gen. xxix. 26 . — ** And Laban said, It must not be so done in our country, to give the 
younger before ll»e first-born.”^ 

Thus also, in the ancient Hindoo Code, it is Rfade criminal for a man to give 
his younger daughter in marriage before the elder; or for a younger son to 
marry while his elder brother remains unmarried. — Maurice's Indian Antiquities, 
Vol. VII. p. 3211. 


HYMN BY. BISHOP MIDDLETON. 


As o’er the past my memory strays, 
Why heaves the secret sigh? 

’Tis that 1 mourn departed days 
Still unprepared to die. 

The world, and worldly things beloved, 
My anxious thoughts employed ; 
While time unhallowed, unimproved, 
Presents a fearful void. 


Yet, holy Father ! wild despair 
Chase from this labouring breast : 
Thy grace it is which prompts the pray er; 
That grace can do the rest. 

My life’s best remnant all be thine ; 

And wlieii thy sure decree 
Bids me this fieoting breath resign — 
O speed my soul to tlice ! 


• Esther ii. 19. 

§ Ind. Ant. Vol. II. p. 244. 


f Lam. V. 14. J Gen. xxviii. J7. 

11 Matt. vii. lii, ^ Ind. Ant, Vol. II. p. 259. 
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-;J:^OCIETY FOR PR6mOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


At the mouthly Meeting of this 
Society, on Tuesday, January 13, at 
their house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a 
letter was read from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on the subject of several 
errors in the Society’s Italian Bible, 
and proposing that it should be with- 
drawn. A resolution was accordingly 
passed, empowering his Grace, who is 
an excellent Italian scholar, to super- 
intend its revision. From a letter re- 
ceived from Bishop Sanders, acknow- 
ledging the reCeijit of 30/. it appeared 
that the Episcopal form of worship was 
now perfonned at Edinburgh in the 
Gaelic tongue, for the beneiit of those 
who did not understand English. A 
grant was then made to tlie Society’s 


Church at Madras. A Rejiort being 
read of the present state of the Society’s 
Tracts, it was moved by Mr. Benson, 
that such as had now become unsnited 
to the temper of the times, should be 
withdrawn; and a Committee formed 
to superintend the writing of new ones. 
At the close of the Meeting Mr, Tolley 
complained that no notice had been 
taken pf his statement respecting an 
error in the Society’s Family Bible. 
The Bishop *of London observed that 
the error in question, which is con- 
tained in a note from Bishop Horsley, 
involved no point of doctrine; but that 
a motion might be made for withchaw- 
ing the sheet. 


^ - - - 

« 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 

Cambridge University and Ely Diocesan Committee. 


After presenting their sub.scribers 
and the public with an abstract of the 
annual Report of the Parent Society, 
noticed in our last Number, this Com- 
mittee urge the necessity of increased 
exertion in its behalf, iipiyi the grounds 
that its whole expenditure in'jhc last 
year exceeded the income by nearly 
six thousand pounds ; and that during 
the last eight years the expenditure of 
the Society has exceeded its ordinary 
annual income by more than sixty 
thousand pounds.* 

With regard to the funds of the 

* la alluding to this fact, at page 50 
of our last, we have been misunderstood to 
aslert that the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel was actually 60,000/. in debt. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to state that 
such is not the case. Great encroachments, 
however, have necessarily been made upon 
their funded property, in order to meet the 
great excess of expenditure above their 
receipts; so that the call upon the public 
in behalf of the Society is now loud and 
urgent. — Editor. 


Diocesan Society, the donation.s for 
1828 amount to 28/. 8.9. — the annual 
subscriptions to 213/. 12.s-. Qd , — At the 
general M(‘cting in last year a con- 
tribution was reported of 22/. Z)*-. con- 
sisting of donations and annual sub- 
scriptions, which had been eolleeted 
in the town of Wisboaeh; and it is 
hoped that, in other quarters of the 
Diocese, and in the University, the 
same interest may be excited, wherever 
there is a scope for similar exertions. 
The Report concludes with pressing 
upon the public the strong claims of 
the !?bciety to its support. 


CALCUTTA DIOCESAN COMMITTEE. 

From their second annual Report It 
appears that the Incorporated Society’s 
establishments in British India already 
comprise ten Missionary Clergymen 
and five Native Catechists, together 
with the Society’s Central Missionary 
and Collegiate Institution in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta ; that the College 
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IS making gradual progress towards 
the attainment of the religious and be- 
nevolent objects of its pious and illus- 
trious founder : and, that although the 
labours of the Missionaries, so far as 
relates to the actual conversion to 
Christianity of Natives in this part of 
India, in consequence of the bigotry 
and ignorance of the Hindoos on the 
one hand, and tlie inveterate obstinacy 
of the Mahometan superstition on the 
other, are far from making a rapid 
progress, they have been, Tievcrtheless, 
unquestionably attended with bene- 
ficial results. The most valuable and 
interesting effect of these labours Inis 
been found in the now willing recep- 
tion of Clnistian instruction, of versions 
of the Holy Scriptures, and of otlier 
Christian books and tracts, • where 
before, the mere luentipn of these 
would have been sufficient to talarin 
and disperse the timid votaries of 
Brahma. 

The present condition of tlie Schools, 
which were established by Bisfiop 
Middleton for the iiistruction of the 
native youtli in Kuropean^ as well as 
Christian knowledge, are highly satis- 
factory and promising; and the insti^ic- 
tion communicated by the Society’s 
Missionaries to this juvenile portion of 
the population ; the personal attach- 
ment to the Missionaries which it can 
scarcely fail to produce; and the fa- 
vourable opportunities thus afforded 
them ofpersonal ijitercoursc with much 
of the adult population, in the parents 
and connexions of the youths under 


their cliargc, present, to all a])pearance, 
the fittest and most feasible means of 
gradually imderinining the prevailing 
prejudices and superstitions in the 
Native mind, and of introducing in 
their stead, the sacred truths of the 
Gospel. It is gratifying to add, that 
in some instances the wives ^f.uthe 
Missionaries have lent their pidU<f aid 
to the arduous exertions of their hus- 
bands, by instructing the female chil- 
dren in knitting and needle-work. 


LICIIFIKLD DIOCESAN COEMITTEE. 

Mr. Editor, — I think it light to 
inform you, that at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Lichfield Diocesan Committee 
of the Society for the l^ropagation of 
the Gospel, held yesterday in the Con- 
sistory Court of the Cathcclval, the Lord 
Bisho]) of the Diocese, President, in 
the chair ; after an expression of their 
satisfaction at the formal ion of three 
additional Committees in the Diocese, 
in the course of tlie last year, at 
Coventry, Derby, and Rugelcy, and 
the accession of fifteen local sub- 
scribed, together with the receipt of 
several donations, it was resolved 
‘ unanimously, 

“ That this Committee views with 
pleasure the exertions of the Parent 
Society towards the amelioration of 
the slaves on the Codrington estates, 
and confidently expects the happiest 
results from theircontimiar.ee.” 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Jan^ 0, 18^9,^ Spenceh Madan, Sec, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, AND 
SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL. 


DEANERY OF ACKLEY. 

Thf. Tenth Annual Report of this 
Committee states, that “ The County 
Anniversary affords increasing satisfac- 
tion to aHmembers of these Institutions, 
and that the more the objects of tlicin 
are known, the greater support and 
patronage they seem evidently to 
obtain.” 

With respect to the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, the Com- 
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mittee have to announce the addition 
of fve subscribers within this district. 

Since the last anniversaiy, they 
have issued a circular, setting forth in 
the fullest and clearest manner the* 
urgent claims which this Society has 
upon all members of a Christian com- 
munity ; and tliey sincerely hope that 
the exertions that have been made 
throughout the Deanery will not prove 
ineffectual. 

s 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


At a Meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the National Society, on the 
14th January, 1821), tlic Schools of 
the following j)laces were received into 
union : — Great Budworth, Cheshire ; 
St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury; Haslingden 
Larj^,‘ Stratford-on-Avon ; and Mose- 
ley ’'near Birmingham. 


Grants mad ^: — To Worthing, 1001. ; 
Puttenham, Surrey, 60/. ; Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, 40/. ; Christ Church, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, 100/. ; Tuxford, Notts, 
additional, 20/. ; Great Kimble, Bucks, 
120/.; Haslingden Lane, 50/.; St. Just, 
Cornwall, 100/. ; Birstall, Leicester, 
additional, 20/. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic. — The account of the re- 
venue, published in the last month, is 
gratifying in the extreme. The in- 
crease in the last quarter of 1828 is 
686,221/. above the income of the 
corresponding one in 1827; and it is 
pleasing to observe, that the greater 
part of this is to he found in the excise 
duties, the part of the revofliie by 
which the real prosperity of the country 
must be estimated; the improvement 
in this department during the year 
just concluded amounts to 1,730,000/. 
and during the last quarter alone to 
nearly 800,000/. The whole revenue 
of the year ending January 6th, 1829, 
as compared with that ending on the 
same day 1828, exhibits an increase 
of the latter upon the farmer year of 
1,660,647/. 

The Marquis of Anglesey has been 
recalled from Ireland. Having with 
short-sighted policy sought to conciliate 
the Roman Catholic party by adopting 
their views, it is obvious that the con- 
sistency of the ])rescnt administration 
would have been destroyed had he 
continued longer at the head of the 
Irish government. His recall, under 
thede circumstances, and with no other 
probable reason as the cause of it, 
must at once remove the idle fears 
that some persons have been induced 
to entertain, dreading that the Duke of 
Wellington meditated the betrayal of 
his country : had this been the case, he 
would rather have retained Lord An- 
glesey in his government as a fit person 
to forward his views, than remove him 


to place in l>is situation a person who 
would be found less subservient. But 
no rational and tlunkiiig mind has in- 
sulted his Grace by entertaining such 
a suspicion; his countrymen rely con- 
fidently on the integrity and wisdom 
of tlie head of the administration, 
which they trust is raised \ip by Pro- 
\idence for the protection of our 
rejigion and constitution, and the sup- 
port and increase of the national 
honour and prosperity; and in Jlhis 
reliance will humbly pray, that tlie 
blessing which has hitherto accom- 
panied their councils will ever continue 
to rest upon them, both in tlieir public 
and ])rivate life. 'I'he Duke of North- 
umberland has been nominated as the 
Marquis’s successor, a nobleman every 
way qualified to manage the affairs of 
the country placed under his super- 
iiitendancc with honour to himself and 
advantage to his fcllow-subjoots. 

Peninsula. — The royal family of 
S])ain have h*ft Madrid and gone to 
tlie palace at Pardo. The arrests in 
Catalonia are continued without any 
resphe ; the px’isons of Barcelona are 
crowded with those unfortunate objects 
of the jealousy of their government, 
who are charged with being implicated 
in a conspiracy against tlie altar and 
the throne ; and not a day passes but 
some persons' arc draggedto the Bastile 
by order of the governor, Count 
D’Espagne. The greatest conster- 
nation^exists throughout the province ; 
and j^ivate letters from tlie capital 
seem to intimate, tliat unless a stop 
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be put to these arbitrary and severe 
proceedings, the most lamentable con- 
sequences may be expected to ensue. 
Notwithstanding the drought with 
which Spain was afflicted during a 
great part of last summer, the harvest 
in that country has been very pro- 
ductive. The (juantity of grfiiii which 
has been laid in at llilboa, for the 
Englisli market, is very considerable ; 
and the ports of Iliscay are crowded 
with French vessels, who have re- 
paired thither to take in cargoes for 
their nation. Upwards of 120 vessels 
have recently gone up the Elno to be 
laden with grain from Arragon, for 
exportation, 'fhe epidemic fever at 
Gibraltar lias at length given way, 
after more than two tliousand persons 
have fallen victims to its re,vages, of 
whom five hundred belonged to the 
military corps stationed there. 

'file health of Don Miguel is now 
completely reinstated ; he has of late 
held long and frecpient conferences 
with theSlinisIcrs for War and Foreign 
Affairs, and with otlierpcrsons of rank, 
the object of which is generally under- 
stood to he the discussion of plans for 
the purpose of raising an army suffi- 
ciently strong to keep down the spirit 
of disaffection now spreading rapidly 
throughout Portugal. Ihvo vessels 
from Madeira liavcxarrivcd at Lisbon, 
having on board a number of pri- 
soners, amongst whom are several 
priests, accused of being the friends 
of Don Pedro. It was originally in- 
tended that their punishment should 
have been carried into effect in Ma- 
deira; hut the opinion of the inha- 
bitants at large was so inimical to the 
government of Don Miguel, that it 
was apprehended they w ould be res- 
cued, and they are in consequence 
consigned to prisons in the mother 
country. 

The Emperor of Russia has jleclared 
himself favourable to the claims of 
Donna Maria del Gloria to the throne 
of Portugal. 

Eastern Europe. — The inclement 
season of tlic year has prevented the 
operations of the contending armies 
from being pursued with any activity. 
The Russians are chieffy occupied iu 
endeavouring to secure their positions 
on the Danube. Varna will soon 
again become the scene of a tremendous 


conflict ; every preparation is making 
on the part of its present occupiers 
to prevent its recapture. Reinforce- 
ments of men and ammunition have 
been sent in, and ample stores of 
provisions have been forwarded from 
Odessa, wliilst on the other side, Hus- 
sein Pacha, accompanied by a power- 
ful Asiatic chief, is marching ■a^friiist it 
with the flower of the Turkish' ai my, 
and with positive orders from the Sultan 
to retake it at any expense. 

Offers of mediation between the con- 
tending powers liave been made by 
the cf)urts of London and Paris, hut 
rejected by both parties, the Emperor 
refusing to hear of any compromise of 
the existing differences with the Porto, 
and the Sultan is determined not to 
accept of peace except on the basis of 
a total evacuation of Turkey by Russhn 
The war is said to be popular in Russia, 
and the people therefore cli(‘erfully 
acquiesce in the gigantic preparations 
that are in progress for the ensuing 
campaign, which is formed on oven a 
more extensive ])lan than the one which 
may now' be considered as finished. It 
was *t*xpccted in Constantinople that 
the Emperor of Russia would, dxiring 
the winter, direct his arms against tlie 
Asiatic possessions of the Ottoman 
Porte. 

'I’lic determination of the throe allied 
powers to restrict the limits of Greece 
to the Morca and tlie Cyclades is now 
acknowdedged. These restrictions have 
been fixed by England, wdio wisely con- 
sidered that the larger extent of land- 
boumjary 21ic possessed only increased 
her accessibility to invasion, whilst 
her internal strength would be by no 
means increased in pro])ortion ; and 
that the treaty of the Cth July only 
stipulated that a stop sliould be ])ut to 
the shedding of blood, and for the 
pacification of the revolted provinces. 
Tlie jealousy of the Porte, and its 
aversion to the inter volition of foreign 
powers, may now' possibly be overcome 
by the consideration, that as the inde- 
pendence of the Morca and Cyclades 
docs in fact exist, it may be wiser in 
tlie present crisis of affairs, at once to 
concede wdiat it is out of its power to 
withhold. The French expedition to 
the Morea having accomplished its 
purpose, will immediately return to 
France; three regiments are already 
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under orders to embark, bringing with 
them all the sick who can bear the 
voyage. 

America. — The American Presi- 
dent’s speech was received early in last 
month, and is probably the last that 
will be delivered by Mr. Adams, as he 
is shortly to be displaced by General 
Jacksqn;-' It draws a very flattering 
picture of the prosperit}^ of the States, 
the finances of which are declared to be 
in a most flourishing condition. While 
peace has been preserved with all na- 
tions, new and advantageous treaties 
of navigation and commerce have heen 
negotiated with some, particularly 


with Austria. The tone of the speech 
is, however, unfriendly towards Great 
Britain. The disputes concerning the 
boundary tine between the United 
States and the Canadas are to be re- 
ferred to the King of the IJetherlands, 
which the President declares is the 
last friendly measure that shall be 
taken, — a hostile expression, which 
proves him ignorant of the real in- 
terests of his country, which are cer- 
tainly to remain at peace with England 
before all other nations, and should at 
any rate prevent their going to war 
on such a comparatively unimportant 
subject. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 




The Reply of His Grace the ArchUshop of Cnnterlmry^ to the Addresses of 

the respective Archdeacons and Clergy of the Diocese of London^ on the occasion 

of His Lordship* s Translation to the Melropolitical See. 

My Venerable and Reverend*Brkthrrn, — The terms of rcs[)ect and affection in 
which you have severally addressed me, are calculated to excite in iny mind sensations 
both of pain and pleasure. When I consider tlie reasons T had to be diffident on my 
first unexpected advancement to the See of London, and at the end of fifteen years see 
the Clergy of that great Diocese collected around me with the most flattering testimonies 
of their esteem and attachment, and their united congratulations on my appointment to 
the highest station in the Clmrch, I am more than ordinarily gratified by such an 
acknowledgment of iny humble endeavours to peiform my duty. Yet by this very 
demonstration of your kindness I am forcibly reminded, that I have bid farewell to a 
Diocese, in the administration of which I have had the assistance of a bo<ly of Clergy 
at all times prepared to attend to my wishes, to forward my measures, and to case my 
labours. I am indeed fully aw'are, that on many important occasions the success of 
my exertions has been mainly altrihjitable, under the blessing of Divine Providence, to 
this friendly dispositioi on their part. Among those who are now present, I have the 
satisfaction of seeing many, to whose advice and suggestions I am more deeply indebted 
than their modesty will allow them to acknowledge. With so many reasons for 
satisfaction, after so many years of mutual kindness which has never suffered inter- 
rupt^n, 1 should give up my charge with still greater regret, if it were not transferred 
to a Prelate who will more than supply my place, who by the splendour of his talents 
and the energies of his mind, is alike qualified to shine and to act, who will edify the 
Church by his learning and piety, and repel the attacks of its adversaries by his 
eloquence and firmness. 

On the other hand, 1 should be guilty of unpardonable presumption, if I could look at 
the sitliation to which I have been recently elevated, with confidence in my own 
sufficiency. Tt is true, 1 have many advantages; in particular the example of a 
predecessor deservedly beloved and venerated, whose judgment, zeal and ability in 
the public discharge of his duties, we have all witnessed with admiration; and whose love 
for the Church, and anxious devotion to its interests, I had the best opportunities of 
appreciating! having enjoy<^ his unreserved confidence during an int^course of many 
yemrs. I have also much comfort in the reflection, that I am removed to a 
distance ‘ fVom those among whom I have passed. so considerable a portion of my life. 
We shall have frequent opportunities of friendly' communication, and of acting together 
in concert in the cause of religion and charity : wc shall still meet as before with the 
same objects in view, and the same* hearty desire of promoting the glory of God and 
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ibe good of the Church, by our united counsels and exertions. But whatever encourage* 
nient I may find in considerations of this nature, I can never forget, that without the 
help and direction of the Holy Spirit, all human endeavours are vain; and while 1 
repeat niy acknowledgments of your kindness towards me on this and on other occasions, 
I must still entreat the concurrence of your prayers with mine, in the name of the Lord 
Jcsusi that I ma^ be endued with wisdom and strength from above, to execute the will of 
that gracious Lord who hath called me to this ministry in his Church. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Name, Appointment, 

Boskett, Joseph Mast of Grammar School at Wootton-under-Edge. 

Church, William • • . Dorn. Chapl. to the Dowager Countess of Erne, 

Craven, C Lectureship of St Philip's, IBinnitigham. 

Gretton, F. E Mast of Grammar School at Oakham. 

Henslowe, E. P. .•••••••«••• Chapl. to the Royal Artillery at Woolwich. 

Hughes, Jenkin Mast of Grammar School at Abergavenny. 

Mortimer, G. F. W Mast, of Grammar School at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

^Procter, James • . , Chapl. to Royal Military Asylum at Southampton. 

Wilson, Dr. . • • Rural Deanery of Southampton. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Banks, Horatio .. 
Birch, W.II.Kousj 
Brasic, John, O.Z>. 

Buckinghnm, J. • . 

Clark, J.C 

Collyns, C. II. D, D. 
Field, John 

Gilpin, 6. «,•••« 

Goddard, E 

Graham, John . . . « 

Harding, W 

lleberden, William 
Jones, Richard . • • • 

Lowe, J. J 

Maingy, James . . . • 


Prefermeht. 

V. of Diillingliam, 
to Cowling, P. C. 
Reydon, V. 
with South wold, P, C. 
V. of Stotfold, 


County, 

Camb. 

Suffolk 


Diocese, 

Ely 


Patron. 
Mrs. Pigott 


Norwich Trin, Hall, Camb. 
Norwich Earl of Stradbroke 


Mapleton, J. U...^ 

Neville, Charles .. 
Nicholson, William 

Pitt, Charles 

Singleton, John .. 
Taylor, W.R. •••• 


V. of Stotfold, Bedford Luicoln Trin. Coll. Camb. 

to Lecture.>hip of Enfield, Midd.’£s» London The Trustees. 

)l'Dldil“STe’igb, Rev. J. Buckingham 

Fyfield, P. C. Berks Salisbury St. John's Coll. Oxf.^ 

Stoke-in-Teignhead, R. Devon Exeter Bishop of Exeter 

Braybrooke, R. Northampt.Peterboro’Rcv. J. Field 

St. Andrew, Hertford, V. Herts Lincoln / . 

as D. of Lancaster 

Earthain, V. Sussex Chichest. Preb. of Chicliest. 

Preb. of SanctiD Crucis, in Cath. Ch. of Lincoln Bishop of Liiiculn 
Rubenhall, P, C. Warwick Lichfield The Prebendary 

Broadherabury, V. Devon Exeter D. & C. of Exeter 

Brookthorpe, V. Gloiicjst. Gfoucest. D. & C. ofGloucest. 

Flettou, H. Hunts Lincoln Lord Carysfoot 

Shotwick, r. C. Chester Chester D. & C. of Chester 

R. of Christ Ch. Southwark Surrey Windiest. W. Toulmiti. 
and V. of Whaddon, Bucks Lincoln New Coll. Oxf. 

to Mitcham, V. Surrey Windiest. J. Craniner, Esq, 

Hindon, Ch. Wills Salisbury R. of Knoyle 

Bramshot, R. Hants Winchest.Qiieen’s Coll. Oxf. 

Mahnsbury, V. Wilts Salisbury Lord Chancellor 

Prebepd in Ca’lh. Church of Worcest. The King. 


West Beckham, P. C. 


Windiest. W. Toulmiti. 
Lincoln New Coll. Oxf. 
Windiest. J. Craniner, Esq, 
Salisbury R. of Knoyle 
Winchest.Qiieen’s Coll. Oxf. 
Salisbury Lord Chancellor 
Worcest. The King. 


Norfolk Norwich D. & C, of Norwich 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


^ Belaugh, R. 

Bathurst, Robert . ? and Scottow, V. 

and Neatishead, V. 


>NorfoIk Norwich Bishop of Norwich 


Boothby, Brooke, ;.^ ^ Preb. of N.Muskham, in ColhCh. of Southwell Archbishop of York 

Davenport, Joseph Wettenhall, P.C. Chester. Chester V. of Over 

Howard, T. Aubrey Yattendon, R. Berks Salisbury S. Florey, Esq. 


, fKirkby-in-Ashfield, R. Notts York Duke of Portland 
'' 4* Preb. of N.Muskham, in ColhCh. of Southwell Archbishop of Yorl 


^ • nu I f Solihull. R. \ 

Curtis, Charles .j ^ Martin’s Birming. E. f 

Davenport, Joseph Wettenhall, P.C. 


Chester. Chester V. of Over 
Berks Salisbury S. Florey, Esq. 
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Ireland, T. R. . . 
Marston, F. • • • • 


Pre/ermcfit, County* Diocese. Patron. 

a. j-Salop, Hereford | p^t'e^ry 

( Avchd. of Carmarthen, in Oath. Ch. ofSt. David'sBp, of St. David’s 
I Preb. of Llandugwy, in Coll. Ch. of Brecon. D. HfC. of Brecon 
Llandoge, 1>. C. 1 Sf / ®P- S‘- 


Millinpchamp, B. and Llandugwrd, P. C. 


and Rushall, R. 

. Compton, V. 
s Worle, V. 
t and Row barrow, R. 

, Wincaunton, V. 

• Crick, R. 

JT Great Bardfield, V. 

Bradfield, V. 

. Stokc-in-Teignhead, R. 


j. Cardigan St. David’s { 

I Waid.of NewColl. 


Pot linger, Head , 
Price, John • • . , 

Radford, R 

Schoen, G. L. • . 

Sproule,J. Rowland 
Stracey, William 


Wilts Salisb. ^ Ward, of Merton^ 

V & Princ. of Brasenn. 
Berks Salisb. Sir W. J. James, Bart. 

} €• * T> c \ir 11 f Cord Chancellor 

Somerset B.& Wells ■{ Bishop of Bristol 

Somerset B.&W’^ells G. Messiter, Esq, 
Northampt.Peterboro’St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 

^ Essex Loudon Sir C.M. Burrell, Bart. 
Devon Exeter l^Lhop of Exeter 


Name, 

Chaundy, E. E 

Daniel, E 

Mann, Isaac 

Stanser, Robei t, D. D. 
Tiirbutt, Richard • . • • 
Wallace, James . • • • 


ltcsidv% 2 ce. County. 

London Middlesex 

Rath Somerset 

Rector of Kingston, Jamdaica. 

Late Bishop of Nova Scotia. 

Morton Derby 

Voik sStreet, Poitman Sqmire Middlesex 


UNIVEllSFl'Y INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORU. 


ELECTION. 

The Rev. Rice Rees, Professor of Welsh 
at St. David’s College, Lampeter, and 
Scholar of Jesus College, has been admitted 
Fellow of the latter Society, 

M'YNN WRITERSnir. 

The Vice-Chancellor and the Dean of 
Christ Church have issued the following 
notice : • 

The Right Honourable Charle^ Watkin 
W’illiams Wynn, upon offering a Second 
Writership in the Honourable the East 
India Company’s Service as an object of 
competition to the Junior Members of the 
U#i1versity, coraniisdoned the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the Dean of Christ Church to 
make such arrangements as they might 
deem necessary for carrying hist fishes into 
effect. In the discharge of this trust, they 
give jgptice, that — 

“ iT The examination of the Candidates 
for this Writership will be holdcn in the 
Convocation House, and will begin on 
Monday, the 16th of March next, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, and be continued 
OQ the days immediately following. 

** 2, The subjects of examination will be 
the Four Gospels and Paley’s Evidences; 
some of the best Greek and I^atin Classics; 
Ancient and Modern History, with the 


Geography and Chronology of each ; Eng- 
lish Prose Composition; the Element!? of 
Pure Mathematics and of Natural atid Ex- 
peiimcnlal Philosophy. 

3. The Examineis appointed for this 
occasion will nominate the person to be 
recommended to Mr. Wynn for thcW'^iiter- 
sh.p. 

‘M. Every Candidate must announce 
his intention of offering himself, by leaving 
at the Vice-Chancellor’s house, on or before 
the 7th of March next, a certificate of his 
birth, and a testimonium from the College 
or Hall to which he may belong. No 
person will be admitted as a Candidate who 
shall signify his intention after the last 
mentioned day. 

“ 5. No person can be admitted as a Can- 
didatei. who will have completed, on tlie 
1 0th of Apiil next, twenty-two years from 
the day of his biith.” 

Degrees conferred, 

DOCTOR IN MEDICINE. 

James Alderson, Magdalen Hall. 

MASTERS Ol^^'ARTS. 

William Luke Nicholls," Queen’s Coll. 

Rev, Isaac King, Christ Church. 

Rev, Henry Bristow Wilson, St.John’s Coll. 
Rev. J. Antes La Trobe, St. Edmund Hall. 
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BACHELORS OF ARTS. George riiillimore, Student of Clir. Ch. 

George Augustus Browne, All Souls’ Coll. George Cornwall Lewis, Stud, of Chr. Ch. 
John White, Queen’s Coll. John Ellill Robinson, Christ Church. 

Thomas Dry, Merton Coll. Walter Henry Hitchcock, Christ Church. 

^ CAMBRIDGE. 

ELECTIONS. HULSCAN PRIZE. 

The Rev. W. H. Hanson,' 13. A. Fellow The Hulsean Prize for the last year has 
and Tutor of Trinity Hall, has been ap- been adjudged to Mr. Andrew Wat'feon, ’of 


pointed by the Master of Caius, in right of 
devolutmiy to a Senior Fellowship and 
Tutorship of Caius College. 

John James Smith, B. A. has been elected 
a Junior Fellow, and Francis OfTley Martin, 
W m. Houghton Stokes, and Joseph Jerrard, 
B, A. have been elected Perse Fellows of 
Caius College. 

The Rev. John Tecson, M.A. of Chirc 
Hall, has been elected a Junior Fellow of 
that Society. 

The Rev. Win. Henry Walker, M. A., 
the Rev. John Venn, B. A., Theodosius 
Burnet Stuart, Bbq. B. A., and John Shef- 
fidd, B a. have been elected founda- 
tion Pcllows of Queen’s College. 

The Rev. Hugh James Rose, B, I>. of 
Trinity College, has been elected Christian 
Advoiatc by the trustees of the late Mr. 
Hulse's bequest. 


Catharine Hall, for his dissertation on the 
following subject : — How far have the laws 
of the Jews been abrogated by the Christian 
Dispensation. 

The following is the subject of the Hul- 
sean Prize Di^.sertation for the present 
year; — What was the extent of the know- 
ledge which the Jews had of a future Slate, 
at the time of our Siivitntr*s appearance. 

The following will he the subjects of 
evainination in the las>t week of the Lent 
term, 1830: 

1. Tlie Gospel of St. Matthew. 

2. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

3. riie fhree Olynthiac Orations of 
Demosthenes. 

4. The Tenth and Thirteenth Satires of 
Juvenal. 


BACHELORS’ COMMENCEMENT, Jumtary 24, 1820. 

WRANGLERS. 

Philpott, Cath. Mallet, Peinb. Singleton, Job. LadtU,* Trin. 

Cavendish, Trim Lyons, Trin. Coiilcher, C. C.C. Martin, Job. 

Murphy, Cai. Scott, Qu. Cobden, Job, Birkctt, Emm- 

Thurtell, Cai. Phillips, Trin. Jennings, Chr. Hodgson, Cai. 

Smith, Chr. B’ell, Pet. Langshaw, Job. Marshman, Trin. 

White, Tiiii. Hoare, Trin. Beavan, Cai. Beatson, Sid. 

Shadwcll, Job, Tillotson, Pet. S. Smitli, Job. Pearse, C. C. C. 

Phillips, Qu. Parkin, Qu. Pashley,* C{ii. Sidgwick, Trin. 

SENIOR UPTIMES. 

Phillips, Pet. Cautley, Peinb. Butler, Job. Cox, C. C. C. 

Wharton, Job. Baldock, Job. Beaty, Clare Abbott, Qu. 

Hawtrey, Trin. Stone, Job. Hopper, Chr. ' Bntler, Trin. 

Clarke, Joh. Valentine, Trin. Hildy.ird, Pet. Whiting, Joh, 

Clarke, Cath. Paget, Cai. Barlow, Trin. Soames, Trin. 

Ellis, Jes. Jones, Magd. Nctherwood, C.C.C. Middleton, Qu. 

Williams, C.C.C. Bowman, Clare Doria, Joh. Jackson, Clare 

Withers, Trin, Macaulay, *t*et. Howard, Joh. Newby, Trin, 

Hodgson, Jes. Dickinson, Cai. Walker, Trin. R. Smith, Joh. 

Burnett, Peinb. 

JUNIOR OPTIMES. 

Barker, Chr. Marfmeau, Trin. Fison, Joh. Sparkes, Job. 

Bailey, Tiiii, Sheppaid, Cai. Johnston, Sid. Maiuwaring, Cai. 

Pritfie, Trin. Campbell, Trin. Beadon, Joh. Adams, Qu. 

Belihouse, Mag^ Sunderland, Clare Poole, Joh. Foulgcr, Trin. 

Weddall, Catli. Ray, Clare Rasch, Trin. Luckock, Joh. 

Steble, Qu. 


These gentlemen were e(|nal. 
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Attree, 

Trin. 

Chatfield, 

Trin, 


W'^atson, 

Cath. 

Boswell, 

Trin. 

Hamlyn, 

Trin. 

Matindiny 

Trin. 

Kerr, , 

Trin. 

Betts, 1 

Qu. 

Smith,/ 

Pet. 

Devey, 

Trin. 

Raven, 

Trin. 

Ruse, 

Cath. 

Croft, 

Emm, 

Chafy, 

Sid. 

Templeton, 

Trin. 

Carr, 1 

Uu. 

Crawford, j 

Trin. 

Bates, 

Clare 

Boyes, 

Qu. 

Dampier, 

Chr. 

J. M. Brown, Gu. 

Williams, 

Clare 

Barber, 

Trin. 

Penfold, 

Chr, 

Brown, 

Clare 

Heathman, 

(Uith. 

Burroughes, Chr. 

Browne, 

C, C. C. 

Hassel, 

Trin. 

Calvert, 

Qu. 

Southwell, 

Trin. 

Babington, 

Trin. 

Middleton, 

1 Trin. 

Tudor, 

/ 'i'rin. 

Fawcett, 1 

Trin. 

Lloyd / 

Trin. 

Liveing, 

Pemb. 

But^nett, 

Joh. 

Sampson, 

C. C. C. 

Greene, 

C. G. C. 

Chapman, 

Emm. 

Hurt, 

Trin. 

Elliott, 

Pet. 

Eaton, 

Trin. 

Eve, 

Qu. 

UMsdale, 

Cath. 

E.B.BeynoDj^Tr. 


Harris, 

Clare 1 

Plunkett, 

Cai. 1 

Hutton,* 

Qu. 

Greaves, ' 

1 Joh. 

Paige, 

1 Trin. 

J. Simpson, Joh. 

Bosanquet, 

Trin. 

Dale, 

Clare 

Waters, 

Emm. ^ 

Hamond, 

Joh. 

Airy, 

Trin. 

Cox, 

C. c. c. 

Lakeland, 

Cath. 

Bruere, \ 

Joh. 

Langton,/ 

Trin. 

Holley, ' 

\ Cai. 

Sampan, 1 

r Tr. II. 

Tyson, | 

[ Cath. 

Wigram, . 

} Tim. 

Raymond, 

Pet. 

Sadler, 

Joh. 

AUUbie, 

Trin. 

O’Brien, \ 

Trin. 

Ross, J 

Trin. 

J. Foster, 

Job. 

Hayes, 

Joh. 

Sumpter, 

C. C. C. 

Blackburn 

^Toh. 

Blofeld,! 

Trin. 

Sayer, / 

Joh. 

Coham, 7 

Trin. 

Holder,/ 

Emm. 

llochfort, 

Trin. 

Boggis, 

(iordon, 

Joh. 

Cai. 

Ndtt, 

Joh. 

Locke, 

Trin. 

E. F. Beynon, Trin. 

Edwards, 

Tr. n. 

Clarke, 

Jes. 

Bernard, 

* Magd. 

Kemble, 

Trin. 


Broughton, Chr. 

J. Bostock, 1 Job. 
Fox, . J Clir. 
Blackwell, > Trin. 
Thompson, \ Trin. 


Randall, p Pet. 
T wells, Trin. 


Alderson,! 

Cath. ! 

Bond, / 

C. C.C. 

A. Smith, 

Trin. 

Ball, 1 

Joh. 1 

Ethelston, / 

Pemb. 

Cupiss, ) 

Qu. 

J. Smith,/ 

Joh. 

Palairet, 

Chr. 

Stovin, 

C.C. C. 

Fagg. . 

Clare 

Tucker, 

Pet, 

Cassells, 

1 Joh. 

Evans, ( 

Xatli. 

Pinckney, 1 

'Trim 

Trench, J 

1 Trin. 

Powell, 1 

Trin. 

She well, / 

Pet. 

Hainerton, 


Wellesley, 

jTiin. 

Wollaston, 

Jsid. 

ShuttlewQith, Joh. 

Crossley, 

Chr. 

Greene, 

'I rin. 

Taylor, 

Qu. 

Cole, 1 

C. C. C. 

Roebuck, / 

Joh. 

Smith, 

Magd. 

Drake, 

Chr. 

Rocke, 

Down. 

Ware, 

Trin. 

Hale, 

Trin. 

Baker, 

7 Joh. 

' Mawdesley 

,/ Em. 

Chapman, 

I Qu. 

Liiigard, 

f Chr. 

Taylor, 

Trill. 

Clark, 7 

Qii. 

Coles, / 

Joh. 

Boodle, 

Trin. 

Mayers, 

7 Cath. 

Will yams. 

f C.C..C. 

Courtenay, 

, Pet. 

Dundas, 

Trin. 

Reeves, 

Trin. 

Walton, 

Trin. 


Williams, 

Trin. 



llo'*} 

Down. 

Pet. 

Warren, 

Jes. 

Greaves, 

C. C. C. 

Steward, 

Tr. H. 

Mackecknie, 7 Joh. 
Way mouth, j Trin. 

Tottenham 

, Trin. 

Stapleton, 

Trin. 

Purvis, 

Cath. 

Adams, 1 

Joh. 

Moore, / 

Pet. 

Heathcote, 

7 Clare 

Spurrell, 

/ Joh. 

Morris, 

Qu. 

Attwood, 

Pemb. 

West, 

Jes. 

Peareth, 

Trin. 

Child, 

Sid. 

Nutting, 

Tr. H. 

Williams, 

Joh. 

Allfree, 

Joh. 

Abbott, 

Fenton, 

>Qu. 

>Trin. 

Robinson, 

)Chr. 

jEgrotat. 

Jackson, 

Cath, 

Taylor, 

Cath. 


G. Bostock, ,loh. 

Jos. Brown, Qu. 
Chainbcrlayne, Job. 
CliarUworth, Cath. 
Holden, Chr. 

Horsfall, C. C. C. 

Jenkins, Trin. 

Matthews, Chr. 

Owen, Job. 

Kodd, Trill. 

Stephens, Job. 

Syer, Jes. 

West, Chr. 

Whitworth, Chr. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A^apcr on Si. PauVs Conversimy B. Clericus, &c. have been received. 

The article upon Clerical Societies will not suit us. In fact, except in cases of especial 
meiit,' the limits of our Journal do not allow us to notice the plans of these and simitar 
prmec^, which are continually sent to us. 

vAii." and ** U. Y.” in our next. 

^be' French **Code Ec^^lesiastique ’’ is unavoidably postponed. 

A Staffordshire CursUe” will see that part of his request is anticfjpited. Neither he 
nor our good friends at Chichester, Bath, and Leicester, shall be forgotten next mouth. 


• These gentlemen, and those in brackets, were equal. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art, I. — The Life and Times of William Laiidy D.D. Lord Archbishop 

of Canierhiiry, by S^oiin Parker Lawson, M. A. In Two Vols. 

London, 1829. Rivingtons. pp. xxiv. 1138. — price 1/. 8s, 

Few characters have deserved more, or received less, at the hands 
of posterity, than that of the high-minded, conscientious and muni- 
ficent Prelate, whose eventful and instructive history has afforded 
the materials for the eloquent and splendid work before us. Living 
as he did in times of great religious and political asperity, it is fortu- 
nate that his biographer should have appeared in the person of a 
writer, wdio, from his situation and connexion, is, of all others, best 
adapted to convey the narrative of the events he treats of, without 
the risk of being charged with inclinations to defend the rights, or 
propagate the principles of party. It is doubly fortunate ; for inde- 
pendent of any open favoritism, he cannot be even charged with any 
secret leaning to the opinions he has taken up upon the subject, 
througli the influence of selfish hope, or the prudential fear of future 
reverses. He enters on his labour, therefore, with no drawback to 
the credibility of his assertions on the score of personal or party 
prejudice ; and few, indeed, are tlie historians of the day, who, 
uniting to such a positive recommendation, the literary and mental 
qualifications for his task, haf^e exhibited the proofs and the examples 
of such candid sentiments, such patience and research, such grace of 
style, and such nervous eloquence of diction. But there is another 
and a more commanding claim on onr attention, which, as the de- 
fenders of the Church of whose honour we are jealous, and for whose 
welfare we are^^inxious, it would be not only unreasonable, but unjus- 
tifiable, to overlook the plain, forcible and generous defence which 
Mr. Lawson has put forward of the Church of England. Nor should 
we omit to state, with what accuracy of detail he has pointed out, not 
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only in themselves, but in their reference^ to the parallels of earlier 
times, the painful and most perilous neglect of discipline— the hete- 
rodox determination to schismatical absurdity^ and the impatient 
tolerance of a due and necessary authority, which, in too many 
instances, are found to characterize these times, although so far 
removed by years, so nearly allied by prevalence of variable opinions, 
to the turbulent and factious days of James and Charles. 

It is true, that the same fanatical and boisterous democracy of will, 
*in matters of ecclesiastical privilege, may not, to the same degree, 
affect us ; but now, no less than then, there is an unquiet and a 
venomous hostility against the laws and rights of Church authority 
and doctrine, which, if not curbed by proper management, may, one 
day, break out into as unholy and as unpeacefiil an assertion of inde- 
pendence, as that which first declared the object and intentions of the 
Puritans and Regicides. Whilst too, even 'at the gates of the common- 
wealth, there is thundering a Popish faction, who, having braved and 
defied the spirit and justice of the nation, are, through the cowardly 
surrender of the authorized guardians of the country’s strength, 
about to be admitted to an insolent and impudent intrusion into the 
very citadel of our freedom, it is not only an amusing study, but an 
absolute and imperative dujy, to look back to distant times, in order 
that we may prepare our reasons f«r the comprehensions of the plans 
in preparation, and our hearts lor the defence of all that is dear to 
us, by the history of the times of which these are the anti-types, and 
of the lives of those, ^Vhose courage and whose zeal, and whose 
simple-minded and straight-forward independency of spirit, it should 
be our pride, as it is our privilege, by opportunity to emulate. 

What may yet be in store for ourselves or our descendants, it is 
not in our power to pr^edict ; but these are not times, decidedly, when 
a man may sit with folded^ hands, and an unwatchful eye, whilst an 
affected liberality, like a deadly adder, is insinuating itself into our 
very vitals, and an arrogant, supercilious foe stands, like the hungry 
and ferocious tiger, at the very threshold of our public security. In 
times like these, it is fitting that we look back for counsel and advice, 
whilst, at the same time, we look forward to consequences, and 
around to the actual danger and fearful Wture of our circumstances. 
And how can we do better than copy the skill, and imitate the zeal, 
decision, and constancy of William Laud, who, by his firmness, saved 
the Church in the time of peril, and who, in the day of ruin, con- 
secrated to her honour, by his death of martyrdom, that noble life 
which had adorned lifer in the days of his prosperity. . At any rate, 
whereinsoever the circumstances of this agree with the circumstances 
of that age, an usefivljnstruction may be gleaned from the narration 
of a life which, perhaps, more than any other in the list of modern 
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ecclesiastical worthies, has wherewithal to edify arid to interest the 
candid and dispassionate inquirer into the history of his Church, We 
doubt not, Mr. Lawson will meet with great and general censure from 
those agai];^t whom he has arrayed himself in undisguised hostility ; 
and that anger on the one hand, and disturbed vanity on the other, 
will retort with no measured civility of speech. But as the proverb — 
“ Magna est veritas et prccvalebitf is true under every change of 
circumstance, so far as his accuracy of detail, and his correctness of 
reasoning is impugned, the objections will recoil with tenfold force 
upon the heads of their employers ; whilst the startling catastrophe 
of the accomplished prelate whom he eulogizes, will remain, as an 
unshaken testimony to the dreadful and calamitous influence of 
ungovernable licentiousness, and impatient disobedience to prescribed 
authority. Whether, therefore, in his zeal to vindicate a traduced, 
reviled, and insulted prelate from the unsparing malevolence of 
schismatical intolerance, he may have exceeded the limits of the 
legitimate field of history or not, no specious mode of reasoning 
from this excess to a denial of the truth of his statements in the 
gross, will, for an instant, avail the calumniator of the Bishop, or the 
impugner of this vindication of his life. Mr. Lawson merits w^ell of 
every loyal member of the Church of ^England ; and he has our 
warmest and unqualified applause : and we sincerely wish that the 
Church, of which he is so great an ornament, in the days of her 
decay, had power or influence sufficient to distinguish him as he 
deserves. 

The whole burden of this most eventful history is the bigotry and 
rapine of the Calvinistic faction, who, at the close of the Elizabethan 
era, and in the subsequent reigns of the immediate successors of the 
Amazonian queen, brought trouble into the Church, discontent into 
the nation, and ruin on the kingly power. » Allowances may be made 
for the exccss^of feeling operating in the thousand channels of human 
prejudice against the mystical abominations of the Church of- Rome, 
from which the kingdom had so recently been freed ; and due con- 
cessions may be made without a compromise to those who, fearful 
of ecclesiastical relapses, were jealous of the least connivance at 
what were, or seemed to be, a leaning to the fornas, the customs, 
or the doctrines of that corrupt and blood-stained Ciiurch. But, 
unhappily for England, this jealousy of Rome was centered not so 
much in those who, nurtured in the school of the British Reformers, 
adhered to the discipline and doctrines of those Reformers, as in the 
bewildered hearts and heated fancies of the disciples of Geneva, 
whose strange and incoherent rhapsodies, and difficult interpretation 
of the Scriptures, had begun to find a geni^ soil in the minds of 
certain popular divines both southward and northward of tlie Tweed. 
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Probably the great excitement of that period, added to the acknow- 
ledged skill of Calvin as a theologian, (for he was great, though 
gloomy ; profound, though visionary ;) rendered a deference to the 
speculative and most dogmatical decrees of the author of the 
Institutes an easier step from the moderate doctrines of the English 
confessors than may at first sight appear. But whether allowance 
be made or not, the records of history, tinctured as they may be 
by the colouring of parties, all bear testimony to the fact, that, at 
the close of th6 reign of Elizabeth, Puritanism had made rapid 
strides, and walking hand in hand with Calvinism, through the fair 
domains of ecclesiastical authority in Britain, was endeavouring to 
usurp (as afterwards it did usurp) a domination over the emancipated 
Church, more fierce and more tyrannical than ever was asserted by 
the magisterial supremacy of Papal Rome. Nor w^as there wanting 
to the interested chiefs of that ambitious tfaction a specious pretext 
of sincerity and zeal : for Rome itself, in whose steps they trod, 
though they disdained her influence, w^as a secure and fatal charm to 
win the weak, or the enthusiastic, to the fanatical observance of a 
servdc deference. 

For this purpose was an outcry raised against the Church of 
England, as by law established ; since the declairners said, she w’as, 
in secret, still adhering to the wicked practices of that foreign Churcli 
from which she boasted to be separate? ; and in her forms, her dis- 
cipline, and doctrines, they could discover, not the forms, and 
discipline, and doctrines of the primitive and apostolic Church, but 
the spirit and governance pf “ the whore of Babylon.*^ With this 
and other like speeclies did they persuade the w^avering, and over- 
throw the imbecile, and gradually bring in contempt upon the sacred 
orders of the priesthood, and on the functions of their lotfy offices. 
One great source of" cantention was the episcopal authority — an 
authority denied by Calvin, and ridiculed by his adherents : and not 
long will any church be secure from the threatenings or the violence 
of its enemies, when the power or the dignity of its guardians and 
chiefs are made the prey of designing usurpers, or the laughing-stocks 
of heretical schismatics. 

It was during such a state of boisterous and ungovernable disorder 
that William Laud was born: a man eminently calculated, by the firm- 
ness of his mind, the soundness of his head, and the purity of his 
heart, to raise up the sinking energies of the tottering Church, and to 
support them in the midst of the oppressions of a lawless rabble. 

* L^ud was born at heading, on the 7th October, 1573, of William 
Lmid, clothier, and Lucy, daughter of Sir W. Webb, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1591. His pedigree was, therefore, respectable, notwith- 
standing the falsities of his detractors^ Weak in body, hut strong in 
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intellect, he ran through the usual discipline of early years, with fears 
for his health, but in hope of his future fame. In July 1589, he was 
sent to Oxford, as a commoner of St. John’s, then under the direction 
of Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Buckeridgc. lie was elected scholar of 
St. John’s in 1590, and fellow in 1593. In the following year he 
proceeded B. A. and in 1598, M. A. In 1600, he was ordained 
deacon at Rochester, and on 5th April, 1601, was admitted priest. 
In 1602, he was appointed divinity reader. In 1603, proctor and 
chaplain to Blount, Earl of Devonshire. In 1604, he took the degree 
of B. D. In 1607, he was preferred to Stainford, in Northampton- 
shire, and in 1608, to North Kilworth, in Leicestershire, in which 
year he proceeded D. D. and was appointed chaplain to Bishop Neile, 
of Rochester. In 1609, he exchanged Kilworth Rectory for West 
Tilbury, in Essex ; having preached before the King. lie afterwards 
received the living of Ciicljstonc, in Kent, when he resigned his fellow- 
ship: though in Ma}^ 1611, he was selected to the Presidency of his 
College. In 1615, he became Prebendary of Buckden, and Arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon ; and in 1616, Dean of Gloucester. In 1617, 
he attended King James to Scotland. In 1620, he was installed 
Prebendary of Westminster, ten years after the appointment; and 
also Bishop of St. David’s, after which he resigned the Presidentship of 
St.John’s. In 1626, he was translated t» Bath and Wells, and made 
a Privy Councillor; in 1629, ^he became Bishop of London; and in 
1630, was elected Chancellor of Oxford. Finally, in 1633, King 
Charles addressed him as “ My Lord’s Grace of Canterbury in 
which year he was chosen Chancellor of Dublin. Such was the pro- 
gress of William Laud to the Archiepiscopal chair : and in how brief 
a period was he translated from an earthly mitre to a heavenly crown ! 
In 1610, he was impeached by the Parliament, and committed to 
the Tower : — in 1643, he vras tried; on the 6th January, 1644, con- 
demned ; and on the 10th January, 1645, was beheaded on Tower- 
Hill. 

Rapid, indeed, was the rise, and sudden the fall of this great 
man ; the former points out the greatness of h\s character, which, in 
an age of virulent and private animosity, was acknowledged and 
rewarded as it well deserye^ ; and the latter teaches us by what 
violent and lawless means he fell a sacrifice to the ferocious thirst of 
public malice. What were the immediate sources of his official 
dignity, how he merited the favour of his Sovereigns, and received 
the honours of an approving country ; and by what unparalleled cruelty 
and barbarous misrule he finally was offered up a splendid victim on 
the altar of ruffian democracy, it is not in our power to state at large : 
but in the full and perfect history of his ** Life and Times” by Mr. 
Lawson, there are detailed the merits and the virtues of this great 
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prelate, and the unjust and sinful progress of his murderers : by 
which it will be seen how deeply has the pen of history been dipped 
in gall, and what despicable ignorance of the state of things, and of 
the workings of the human heart, do they betray, who, for the sake of 
party, or for a more wortlilcss cause, have condescended to strip truth 
of her identity, and to revile the memory of a certainly frail but noble 
being — and to traduce the character of a calumniated yet glorious 
defender of the Church of England. 

Yet, though we cannot enter into any delicate anatomy of this 
narrative, we may be able to discover such of the points to which 
attraction may be drawn ; and to transfer to our pages some portions 
of the annals of that gloomy period, by which they will obtain a lustre 
not their own. We may, not inappropriately, investigate the causes 
of that awful change by which the splendour of the English name was 
tarnished, and the dignity of our church and^nation humbled to the dust. 

After the Englisli Reformation of religion, notioift had been entertained 
by many persons in the Church, not only subversive of its constHiition, but 
highly detrimental to the safety and well-being of the state. The discipline of 
Geneva, and the doctrine of expediency, as laid down by John Calvin, who has 
the merit, if merit it be, of contriving and introducing a new system of eccle- 
siastical polity, and who, moreover, has the still more questionable merit of 
discovering in the sacred Scriptures certain doctrines which exhibit the Deity 
not in the most favourable lights as he himself was forced to confess, when with 
grief he admits it to be an horrlblle decretum — this discipline had led many 
astray from the maxims of primitive trutli abd order, and the notions of ex- 
pediency as to the Church and its visibility, had engendered a lamentable cal- 
lousness towards that very Church of which they all professed to be sincere 
members. Forgetting that the Church of Christ is one and undivided, — for- 
getting that the Saviour himself declared, “ my kingdom is not of this world,” — 
and forgetting, too, that this union is not solely a spiritual union, composed at 
the same time of outward heterogeneous masses, hut is, in truth, both a spiri- 
tual and a temporal union, no limits were assigned to the extravagances of fancy, 
and no safeguard adopted for the preservation of that Church, the doctrines of 
which Latimer, Ridley, arrJ Cranmer, had sealed with their blood. — Pp. 14, 15. 

Under the auspices of Reynolds and other leaders of the Puritans, the tenets 
of Geneva were making rapid progress in the University, engendering the most 
novel speculations about the Church, and producing a general carelessness about 
its constitution, which threatened to sap its very foundation. Forgetting the 
moderation and admirable caution of the ^eat men under whose auspices the 
reformation of the Church of England had been conducted, they seemed as if 
they had themselves determined to commence a new reformation, while at the 
same time they admitted, that the line of demarcation between the Reformed 
Church and that of Rome was broad and^ insurmountable. Nor was their 
policy the less crafty than their general conduct ; for since they well knew that, 
were they to make any notorious innovation at once, they would be punished 
by the civil and ecclesiastical power as disturbers of the peace of the realm, 
their sole hope lay in biassing the minds of the students in tne University, over 
whom they were placed ; while, at the same time, they merely corresponded 
about their dUferences wijji their friends among the laity who were in power 
and ihfluence. Now it was, indeed, that the doctrines of the Church of England, 
founded on holy Scripture, were not only disputed, but positively denied. The 
oi^nibns of Calvin respecting predestination, reprobation, election, and all the 
other kindred dogmas, were zealously maintained, although their defenders 
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might have known that, besides looking in vain for Calvin's horriUle decrelum 
in the holy Scriptures, the fathers, with the exception of St. Augustine, and his 
two disciples, Prosper and Fulgcntius, never conceived such tenets, so far as 
individuals are concerned ; and perhaps in this view even St. Augustine himself 
may not be conceded. The doctrine of Scripture and of the Church respecting 
regeneration in infant baptism was denied, as was also the doctrine of the 
Church respecting the holy Eucharist. It was absolutely denied, that either 
of these sacred rites had any efficacy in man’s salvation. The article in 
the Apostles’ Creed respecting Christ’s local descent into hell, asserted in 
the Convocations of the Church in 1552 and 15G2, was disclaimed as erro- 
neous, merely, as Dr. Heylin well remarks, “ because repugnant to the fancies 
of some foreign divines, though they were in dispute among themselves about the 
meaning of it.” The episcopal government of the Church was held to be against 
the ecclesiastical constitution of the apostolic and primitive times, and this, too, by 
men who were conversant with the apostles and fathers. Presbyters and 
bisho})s were held to be synonymous, and the fallacious doctrine of expediency 
in churcli government was assumed, it being asserted, that the apostles did not 
trouble themselves about ecclesiastical polity ; the doctrine of the visibility of 
the Church was disclaimed, and sectarian conventicles were held to be as 
scriptural as the Church, though these, it was evident, were all founded on the 
visions of enthusiasts, and false positions erroneously drawn from holy Scrip- 
ture. The Pope was furiously declared to be Antichrist; the ordination of tlie 
Church of Rome waa pronounced invalid, as part of ‘‘ the mark of the beast.” 
These and such other opinions were ‘‘as positively and magisterially maintained, as 
if they had been the chief articles of the Christian faith.” The public services 
of the Church, according to the Book of Common Prayer, were either carelessly 
performed, or neglected; offence was taken at every sacred rite and ceremony which 
had been practised since the days of the apostles. “ In a word,” to quote from 
Heylin on this very subject, “ the books of Calvin made the rule by which all 
men were to square their writings, iiis o^iily word (like the ipse dixit of Aristotle) 
admitted as the solo canon to which they were to frame and conform their judg- 
ments, and in comparison to whom, the ancient fathers of the Church, men of 
renown, and the glory of tlieir several times, must be held contemptible : and 
to offend against this canon, or to break this rule, was esteemed a more un- 
pardonable crime, than to violate the apostles’ canons, or dispute the doctrines 
and determinations of any of the four first General Councils ; so that it might 
have proved more safe for any nicin, in such a general deviation from the rules 
and dictates of this Churcli, to have been looked upon as an heathen or a 
publican, than an anti-Calvinist.” — Pp. 22 — ^25. ^ 

Such was the state of affairs when William Laud made his ap- 
pearance in the Church of England. With a penetrating eye he saw, 
at once, the nature of the opinions then afloat : and by the vigour of 
his mind, he planned the course which a supporter of his church 
should duteously pursue. Nor was it a matter of speculation alone : 
he was enabled to strive witll tjie growing heresy, even unto death. 

Tlie axiom (says Mr. Lawson) which Laud subsequently assumed, though 
doubtless sneered at by Dissenters, is strictly true, that the Church must be 
guarded both against Rome and Geneva — that a Church founded on the Apos- 
tles, and not on Christ, is the Roman and the Genevan rock — but that the 
Church must have a more solid basis, or it has no foundation at all; and that, 
though it must be built on the foundation of the aposths and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself must be the chief corner-stone. There were, therefore, only two 
positions, — either that the Church must be a regularly organized body, which, 
though a voluntary association, acknowledges Christ for its head, or it must not; 
there must either be systems of authority and regulation, or there must be 
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anarchy and confusion ; it must, in short, either be like a well-governed and 
well-organized’ kingdom, to which it is coinjia^red in the Holy Scriptures, or it 
' must be so ill-regulated, as that all its members may literally do that which is 
right in tlieir own eyes. The former, tlien, was the position of the well-wishers 
of the Church of England, the latter that of those who were preparing the way 
for its overthrow : the former was advocated by those who defended order and 
primitive truth, the latter by those who were on the point of holding out the 
right hand of fellowship to novelty and fanaticism. Laud hesitated not for 
a moment to decide ; and his memory does truly deserve well of the Church of 
England, since he so early avowed himself the bold defender of its constitutions. 
Pp. 16, 17. 

It would appear that lie had long beheld, with deep regret the dangerous tendency 
of the enthusiasm of the times; and he resolved, though he stood alone, to raise 
his solitary voice in defence of the doctrines of the Church of England. He had 
studied the fathers with peculiar care, and made himself master of the constitution 
of the Church, as set forth during the apostolic and primitive times in the canons 
of the general councils. His theological studies had been founded on the sacred 
canon, carefully perusing at the same time the comments and interpretations of 
the fathers ; and his vigorous mind enabled him at once to perceive the errors 
which the ancient heretics and modern schismatics had imbibed, by their 
attempts at jirivatc interpretation of the canon of inspiration : a practice which 
is unhappily too prevalent among their successors in the present times. He 
was not to be led astray by the names of men, however gr^ and renowned, and 
he waili determined to oppose those novelties in theology, which were daily 
becoming more prevalent. Fortified as he was by the canons of the Church, 
and, above all, by holy Scripture, he resolved “ to hold fast the form of sound 
words” which had been delivered ; and, solitary as he stood in this perilous 
undertaking, to try his fortune in the work, and to leave the issue tliercof unto 
God, by whom ‘‘ Paul’s planting and Apollos’ watering do receive the increase.” 

On no subject, perhaps, has there been greater dispute than on the meanirig 
of the Articles of the Church of England. While the zealous Puritan rejected 
them in toto, both because they were not sufficiently Calvinistic to suit his 
notions, and because they contained that form of ecclesiastical polity which he 
abhorred ; the Calvinist, on tlie one Imnd, who wished not to leave the Church, 
discovered them to be thoroughly Calvinistic, and was content ; the Arrninian 
loudly asserted on tlie other hand, that they contained the doctrines and tenets 
of Arminius, and cordially subscribed to t)iem. Such was the procedure in the 
time of Laud, and such it is in the present day. Now, keeping out of view the 
Puritan and modern Dissents as completely hopeless subjects, or, in other 
words, as men beyond the reach of argument or reason, nothiiig is more evident 
than that both the Calvinist and Arininian are decidedly wrong. 'J’he Articles 
are e^f pressed with such clearness, that he who candidly peruses them, and is 
gifted with an ordinary share of reason, cannot fail to perceive theirmeaning, 
and to acquiesce at once in their decisions ; but it is most absurd to say that 
.they are founded upon, or that they favour, the individual theories either of 
John Calvin or of James Arminius. A division has indeed taken place in the 
Chinch in modem times, and an unaccountable zeal has now decided that the 
orthodox Clergy are the Calvinists : those who deny Calvin’s tenets bcin]^ of 
course anti-evangelical. Yet, if the test of evangelism bo the rash assumpuons 
of tlie predestinarian, most unquestionably that evangelism rests upon a feeble 
foundation, and they do ^eatly err whose zeal is thus permitted to triumph 
over their reason. But me Church of England at once disdains a blind vene- 
ration for any frail and erring mortal, however great or excellent in the eyes 
of his fellow men. j 

When Laud, " therefore, s^^d boldly vindicate the Articles and 

Conidtitution of the Church, gainst the rancid enthusiasm of her Puritan 
n^p^ers, those Articles had, bee^ literal and grammatical 

fffitise, to fit them the sense of parricidaV^ and ** a different con- 

'.^triictiou had been put upon them from that W.mch had been the true and 
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genuine meaning of the men that framed them, and Uie authority which had 
confirmed them.*' It was either in this lectoe, or in some other academical 
exercise, that Laud asserted And^naintainert the perpetual visibility of the 
Church, as derived from the apostlS by the Romish Church, and therein con- 
tinued (as in the Churches of the East and South) until the period of the 
Reformation.— Pp. 28 — 32. 

But a new scene opened to view, in the accession of James I., in 
the year 1602-3. Then ijt was, that the discordant membel^s of the 
Puritan faction, hy that system of union, which they know how to 
employ who find it their interest to employ it, \yere united into one 
opposing and inimical body. Then it was, that Opinion took the form 
of authority, and schism, throwing off the veil of doubt, assumed the 
more impenetrable mask of conscience. But Laud was too much for 
them. Him they could not deceive, even in this disguise ; and be- 
lieving enemies to be enemies, however obscured, he manfully entered 
into contest with them, that he might ‘‘ uphold and defend the Chnrch, 
whose ordination he had' received, according to her Articles, and to 
the Canons passed in*lier most solemn convocations.” — P. 45. 

The faction fi^nd an opponent also in James himself. They 
fondly imagined, *at coming, as he did, from Scotland, he would be 
found, if not a friend, at least no enemy ; and, with this impression, 
published works to forbear the use of the surplice, &c. King James, 
however, by a proclamation, prohibited all innovation in the discipline 
and doctrine of the Church of flngland. For this, he has been branded 
with apostacy : but there is no ground for such an accusation. James 
saw, that, as King of England, it was his interest and his duty to maintain 
inviolate, the constitution, both in Church and State, of England as he 
found it ; and had he not, he would have deserved the reprobation of 
all honest men and scriptural churchmen, and the penalty of such cotv^ 
ardice and perjury, repulsion, or a something worse. And if modern 
times ever see such apostacy as this would be, let the example of 
King James, and the still more beautiful example of that patriotic 
monarch, George III., “ who had courage to lay his head upon the 
block, but had not courage to break his oath," be held up as the object 
of imitation to our princes, and of expectation to our children ! 

The great historian of the Puritans, is Neal ; a writer whose du- 
plicity is proverbial, and whose reasoning ever verges to the mag- 
netical pole of Geneva. It is principally from him, that later annalists 
have borrowed their invectives against the imbecile” and pedantic” 
James : but, surely, without H^nturing to encircle royalty with a halo 
of perfection, human and divine, some acts of his reign are proofs 
sufRcient, that he has been traduced and falsified, by men who had 
no certain foundation for their idle t^es, and no conscience, save that 
of a Jesuit. 

I venture to add (says Mr. Lawson) one remark Upon the Puritan historian's asser- 
tion, that James was a ** doctrinal Papist," and that fifbm “ a disgiiised Puritan,” he 
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became tlieir most implacable enemy.” These falsehoods are made, because 
J amcs defended his own prcrog^ive, and the Episcopal Church of England, 
and because lie did not countenance and yi^Jj^ to puritanical extravagance. But 
James, though pedantic, and often imprudent — thougli at times weak, and, it 
may be, indolent — was not deficient in political foresight, though he knew not 
always how to exercise it. itis misfortune, and that of liis successor, was the 
want of such able statesmen as conducted the public affairs in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, while his partiality to favourites made him elevate some to tliat distinction 
wlio had no capacity for it, and disregard otheirs who were more deserving. 
But he saw the enthusiasm of liis Puritan subjects ; he needed no bishops” to 
be his instructors ; he had felt it, severely felt it, before his accession, while his 
rule was confined to their Presbyterian friends in the north, if Tie saw it neces- 
sary, therefore, to assert his prerogative, to draw tightly the reins of government, 
and, if possible, to restrain that religious frenzy which had excited the spirit 
of faction. Tlie pupil of Buchanan was not destitute of penetration, and he is 
called a “ doctrinal papist,” not because he believed in Popery, for not even the 
sturdiest Puritan could be animated by a greater anti-popish zeid than he, but 
because he became the “ implacable enemy” of men who, ho saw, wt^re secretly 
spreading their cntlmsiastic opinions throughout the kingdom, to overthrow the 
constitution of the Church and State, and who w^re attempting to make Calvin 
the grand oracle of all theological and political science:. What, therefore, was 
the result? Of what advantage would the reformation of religion have been 
to James, as a monarch and a prince, had he yielded accession to the 

demands of the Puritans ? A Church in wliich ** ever 5 ®mn did that which 
was right in his own eyes,” and rejected all human authority, was a nursery of 
sedition, of treason, of every thing, in short, which could molest atncl annoy, and 
which its preachers could not fail» to defend, in their visionary themes about 
spirituality, and what the}" ternred thiTigs lawful. These remarks, therefore, are 
against ])rivate interpretation, whether in religion or politics: it should be the 
voice of the learned, not of the ignorant; of the ])nident, not of the clamorous 
and violent: and not even should it be always the former, seeing that they are 
alike subject to deception. The Reformation had indeed rid Janies of. the 
intolerance and tyranny of one Pope ; but to have yielded to Puritans, would 
have been to have raised up liimself a pope in every parish of England and 
Scotland. Pie had been delivered, 1 say, from the absurclities of one extreme, — • 
now he would have fallen into another. And if the contest had been between 
him and tlie Bishop of Runic, if he fell, there was glory in the fall; it was to 
crouch before the majestic lion; but to have fallen before the Puritans, and the 
Calviiiistic preachers of th;; north, to have yielded to them, to liave allowed their 
fanaticism to triumph, — it was unworthy of him as a.i English monarch. — 
Pp. 61~G3. 

The whole tenor of the opinions of those times tenclcil to the sub- 
version of the Church, and, through the Church, of the King and 
Cotistitiition. Papistry was the watcli-\^ord of the tongue — but Church 
of Ehglandism the worm that preyed upon the bilious spirits of tliese 
conscientious nonconformists. Laud, wht defended the Churcli, w"as, 
tlierefore, accused of a secret leaning to Popery ; as if the scriptural 
customs, doctrines, and ordinances of Rome were to be despised, 
because they are loaded with what is unscriptural and imlioly. 
Romanism reformed is Church of Englandism : and, though, in these 
days, the one opposes itself to the other, the conduct of the Puritans 
gains no excuse : because, in the one case, it is an opposition of prin- 
ciple, in the other, an opposition of no principle at all— an opposition 
for the love of opposition, — a hatred not alone of Romish but of all 
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Churcli government ; and a disobedience to legitimate authority, 
however constituted, and wlieresoever located. Calvinism sets out 
with a denial of responsible ol>«dience to a responsible supremacy : 
wliat, then, has Home to do with it ? It is democratical in principle, 
and tliereforc democratical in conduct. It has much of the wisdom of 
the serpent also, without the harmlessness of the dove. Baffled in its 
attack on one side, it turns to the other ; and, to obtain its object, 
turns even the purest food to venom, branding tlie tenets of the 
Church with Calvings marking-iron, as if Calvinism were synonimous 
with Christianity, and Calvin were neither as Paul nor as x\pollos, but 
as Christ himself. Let us hear Mr. Lawson. 

But the doctrines of Calvin were chicHy iii the mouths of the preachers ; 
the abstruse, and fanciful, and daring dogmas of predestination, election, re- 
probation, irresistibility of grace, and final perseverance, — themes which ought 
never to bo introduced into popular sermons, even by a supporter of them, as 
being by far too profound for the capacities of a popular (or indeed any) audi- 
ence, in which the great majoilty are illiterate, and which, besides their con- 
tradiction to the Scriptiw'cs, have the most dangerous effect upon the mind. 
For where is he who can prove what he calls the divine decree '/ Most daring 
indcM'd is tliat man ^lo pretends to scan the way.^ of Omnipotence, and to set 
limits to divine grac* wlio forgets that secret things belongs to the Lord our 
God alone,” and who pretends that lie, a shorl-sightt'd, frail, and erring mortal, 
has discovered ’the will of Heaven ; that infants and full-grown men, ages before 
they are born, were doomed to otcruul punishment for Adam’s transgression, by 
a divine decree, which they could not alter. ]\J()st impious is lie vv’ho tliiis sets 
limits to the mercy of Heaven, and makes the (iod of love appear as an im- 
placable tyrant, mocking the creatures he has made ; oifering them salvation, — 
punishing them if they (lo accept of it, — and yet who lias decreed from all eternity, 
that salvation shall not he tlieirs. Most guilty is ho who thus contracts the 
efficacy of Chn.^t’s redemption, and asserts, that the death of our divine Saviour 
is not the ground of hope to every son and daughter of Adam’s degenerate 
offspring, wlio sincerely repents and unfcigiiedly believes Cfod’s holy gospel. 
Need 1 slop to refieet on tlie tendency which such preaching must have had on 
the minds of the people in that tierce age of religious contention ? or need I 
enter into any metapliysical argument to show how destructive these tenets arc 
to tlie spread of pure and undehled religion, and to tke peace and well-being of 
civil government/ The history of that age fiiLiishes too many melancholy 
illustrations. Let the reader only tiun to the daring actions of the English 
Puritans under ('harlcs 1. which they planned during his father’s life-time ; let him 
look to the reign of fanaticism under Cromwell, tliat patron of sectaries; let him 
turn to tlie achievements of tlie Covenanting religionists of the north, to their 
rebellions, their eiithiisiasin, their insolence to their rulers, their canting 
sermons, their almost impious prayers, and their irreverent “ familiaritie” with 
the Majesty of Heaven. Let the reader ponder well the intolerable arrogance 
of those religionists, who, like \heir brethren, the Papists, alleged that^ they 
wore the only true Church, excommunicated all who diftered from then/, and 
swore solemn oaths, that with the sword, and without mercy, they would ex- 
tirpate Popery, Prelacy, Arminianisin, Erastianism, &c. as their precious record 
of treason, entitled the Solemn Lccague and Covenant, sets forth : who invariably 
spoke with the most intolerable insolence of their riglitfiil governors, and who 
more than once acted as vile assassins, when it was in their power. And then 
let the reader trace the history of the Dissenters in the last century, when he 
will find Socinianism, Arianism, and Infidelity, making dreadful havoc among 
them. It is at tiipes dangerous and hazardous for one poor sinner to denounce 
damnation from the pulpit to his hearers, when perhaps he has as much need of 
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repentance as they, and at all times it must be done with solemn caution ; but it 
is doubly presumptuous for and frail men to pretend to scan the ways of 

Heaven, and assert, with the pmst positive assurance, the dogmas of election 
and reprobation. — Pp. 212 — 214. 

Thus manfully does tfce eloquent and pious author plead the cause 
of our Church, whilst he defends the character and conduct of James 
and Laud ; and thus clearly docs he shew the nature of the times in 
which they lived. With what pointed accuracy to times much nearer 
to our own does he continue. 

The situation of the Church at tliis period was truly hazardous. Attacked on 
the one hand by tlic Papists, and on the other by tlie Puritans, it required the 
greatest skill in those who regarded the interests of the Reformation, and the 
welfare of Church and State, to restrain the hostile intentions of those factions. 
No sooner had the Parliament been dissolved, than the Papists began to exert 
themselves with the greatest activity. The Puritans were chiefly popular among 
the lower classes, who were sufliciently illiterate, and were generally treated with 
contempt by the higher orders of the kingdorc.. The Papists, however, who 
could also reckon a considerable number of adherents^ among the rabble, were 
more ambitious, and endeavoured to secure adherents among the nobility. For 
this piupose they laid a most crafty plot, and began first to practise on the 
Duchess of Buckingham, the lady of the celebrated court ftivouiite; not doubt- 
ing, that if they were successful in inducing her to recant, they might have some 
chance of favour for their tenets from her husband. The famous John Fisher, 
the Jesuit, had undertaken the task of managing the lady, and he had succeeded 
so well, that she was beginning to think favourably of the superstition. — 
Pp.17,18. < 

But Laud was amongst them : and ^ould to God there was a Laud 
now living when great men, and noble men, and right honourable 
and right reverend men, are, like Fisher the Jesuit, working in the 
dark to ruin the “ fair beauty of the temple of the Lord !” 

Thus far have our remarks been controversial ; but there is much 
most interesting matter in the volumes before us, of a more his- 
torical and domestic nature. The adventure of Prince Charles in his 
erotic journey to the ‘"court of Madrid, in company of the haughty 
Buckingham ; the death of Buckingham by the hand of the assassin 
Felton ; and the narration of the visit of King Charles to Edinburgh ; 
are told with graphic elegance of style and language. We stay not to 
give an abstract of these events : but shall hastily glance over the 
period intervening between the accession of Charles, to that de- 
nouement of the awful tale, when thu fate of the Church was 
written in the blood of her arch-prelate, and the monarchy of 
England became a footstool to democratic usurpation. The re- 
marks on the doctrine of non-resistance — a doctrine much misunder- 
stood and greatly misrepresented — and the remarks on Arminianism, 
are worthy of an attentive perusal ; and we regret, that want of room 
prevents our transferring them to our pages. These and other points 
of subordinate importance are so connected with the history of the 
times, that the full examination of them by the author is almost a 
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necessary portion of his labours ; and \ye know no writer who has 
expressed himself so clearly on these disputed topics as he has done. 
The doctrine of private ivterpretation is also admirably handled ; and 
it is a doctrine which not only thm prevailed, but 7iow prevails to a 
very fearful extent : therefore, it is useful to consider it, in its past 
effects, and in its future tendency. If men may each interpret, then 
wherefore a Church, — wherefore ministers ? Still we must be cautious 
in accusing others of this offence ; for though the self-interpretation, or 
rather self-application of the word of God be a lamentable evil, we 
must not forget, that the ‘‘ ScripUire is given to every man to jyrofit 
withaV' 

There were other subjects, however, which, in those days had an 
almost paramount importance ; and next to the insane and ceaseless 
clamour raised against the rites «and ceremonies of the Church of 
England, as Popish, were the machinations of the Papists themselves, 
in Puritanical disguise, to hasten licr destruction. The following re- 
marks are so applicable to the present state of national affairs, that 
we cannot forbear to quote them : 

Wo cannot, in any society, great or small, calculate the consequences of 
essential change with absolute certainty ; and, therefore, he who seriously, and 
of set purpose, underniines the established principles by which any society is 
held together, whether his pretext be religion oi!^ liberty, a reformed system of 
faith, or a pliilosophical imj)rovcmetit of policy and manners, is justly to be 
suspected of views beyond what he* avows, and may be justly resisted, even when 
he IS sincere ; because he cannot with any certainty say, even if lie obtain his 
avowed object, ** Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.” He cannot even assure us, as experience universally 
proves, that when his avowed object is attained, he will be satisfied himself. The 
reformer, whether religious, political, or idiilosophical, who addresses reason to 
the public reason of mankind, is always respectable, and will generally produce 
a salutary though a gradual influence on the public mind. But ho who ad- 
dresses the mob, and who labours to enlist the populace in his service, aims 
evidently at revolution ; and if salutary conseqqenc(?fe ultimately result, it will 
generally be through scenes of crime and suffering, and by a Providence over 
which the original agitator has no control. There is a limitation of intellect and 
of vision in such men, with all their high pretensions, which is truly pitiable. 
With pretensions which have no limit, they seem chained to earth and fixed 
to time, as if society were a mass of matter on which they may repeat experi- 
ments nd infinitum, without regarding the misery which they occasion, or the 
risk to which they expose the individuals whom they influence, when time with 
them shall give place to eternitj^” — Pp. 422, 423. 

We have spoken of the state of things at the accession of James, 
and have detailed the successive elevations of Archbishop Laud. It 
may be as well to state in few and necessary words, that Charles, like 
his predecessor in authority, found his policy in adhering to the Con- 
stitution. As to his safety, perhaps, that were a question, let him do 
what he would ; and it were better for him to perish than to be 
buffetted about upon the waves of a tempestuous sea, from which 
there would have been no hope of safety. Laud, at that time a 
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Bishop^ had as mi^Ii power in his hand^i, as he could wish for the 
good of the establishment ; and this power exposed him to the bitter- 
ness of hostile feeling. At the coronation of the King he was called 
on to officiate in the place of the Dean of Westminster, and, in the 
arrangement of the regalia was accused of purposely placing an old 
crucifix upon the al^tar : so low did that reckless faction condescend to 
stoop for matter of grie\E6us accusation. The sfate of things was, if 
any thing, worse than in the time of James, and the growing jealousies 
of Abbot and Williams, Laud’s great opponents, rendered his situation 
more precarious. To him the uneasy zealots referred all their occa* 
sions of complaint — and whether the Star-chamber exceeded or not 
its authority, all the odium settled on tlie head of Laud. But he was 
careless of it, so that the Church which he loved was safe. Still, 
there is fair reason to doubt, whether there might not be some 
leaven of human nature in his dealings*; and we are not fairly con- 
vinced, everi^by the reasoning of Mr. Lawson, •that Laud w^as alto- 
gether free in some of the decisions to which the court of inquiry 
came. There has always appeared to us somewhat strange in the 
treatment of Leighton, although we cannot agree in the censures of 
Dr. Symmons, whose Life of Milton would be more interesting were 
there less of party violence in it ; or in the strictures of the incon- 
sistent Mr. Hallam, whose obliquities of judgment are before the 
w'orld. Nor arc we sure, that in the ^liarge which has been brought 
against the prelate, in the story of the offered Cardinal’s hat, there 
may not bo some truth: for though his life and death acquit him of 
all tendency to Popery, there still might be a something of worldly 
vanity, in the pride of the distinction, to allure him. The consecra- 
tion of the Church of St, Catharine Cree, if the liistorians are to be 
believed, has an air of such pantomimic absurdity about it, that 
the Bishop must have caugiit, for once, the infection of fanaticism, and 
surrendered his better judgment to the keeping of an absent friend. 
But after all, falsified as he is, may not the story be exaggerated ? 
These little weaknesses do not, however, detract from the general 
purport of his views : and if he were fallible, it may be pardoned, 
when he paid for his consistency at so dear a rate. His munificence 
and liberality have left behind them monuments which party zeal 
cannot charge with error : and the testimony of tw'o learned Univer- 
sities, Oxford and Dublin, yet remain, to prove how much he loved, 
and how well he patronized that which made for the welfare of his 
Church. Of the unfortunate marriage in the early part of his career 
in which he was conqerned, his diary contains so many signs of his 
regret, that there is offered in them proofs of his tenderness of con- 
science, on a point where those who boasted of it more presump- 
tuously might have likewise erred. Faults he doubtless had: but 
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his virtues were great and striking— and the prominent features of his 
character were an uncompromising hatred all foreign influence, and 
a determined spirit of support, through all extremities of good or of 
evil, of the Church in which he served. That he was persecuted and 
reviled for this unjustly, the very charge against him satisfactorily 
determines. Popery he .abhorred — Puritanism he abjured : yet was 
he charged by one party with a leaning to the other, and like many 
others, was absurdly judged, at hazard, by prejudiced, incapable, 
intolerant judges. Clarendon most accurately states the truth of this 
remark. 

Ho was always maligned and persecuted,” says the noble historian, “ hy 
those who were of the Calvinistic faction, which was then very powerful, and 
who, according io fkeir muai via.vim and practice, call every man they do not love. 
Papist ; and, under this senseless a])pt*llatioTi, tliey created liiin many tronhles 
and vexations, and so far suppressed him, that though he was the King’s Chap- 
lain, and taken notice of for an excellent preacher, and a scholar of the most 
sublime })arts, he had not any pfeferment to invite him to leave liis poor College, 
whieli only gave him brwid, till the vigour of his age was past; Snd, when he 
was promoted bg James, it was but to apoor l)islK)])iie in Wales, which was 
not so good a support for a Bishop, as his C’ollege was for a private scliolar, 
though a Doctor.” — Vol. II. p. 43. 

His elevation to Canterbury raised him to a higher place in the 
scale of popular execration ; and now, indeed, the measure of his 
guilt was full. • 

The Sec of Canterbury will nev^r he a sinecure ; nov was Laud disposed to 
take his ease in this imi)ortant situation. No man better understood the 
duties of a Christian Bishop : he was moved, doubtless, l)y something of that 
spirit which induced the Apostle of the Gentiles to exclaim, that he had “the 
care of all tlie churches nor had Laud, from the day on which he first entered 
upon an active life, known w^hat it was to enjoy peace in the domestic circle. It 
W'aa not that he delighted in bustle ; but tlie times were too troublesome, and 
he hesitated not as to the conduct which it became him to pursue. Tliis year we 
iind him employed in improving and settling the revenues of the T.ondon clergy, 
wdiich had been heretofore barely snflicicut for their i^aiutenance in the metro- 
polis of a great kingdom. — Pp. 87, 88. • 

Tiii^ measure also gave offence — as what would not, which he was 
a party in ? So, when he tried to settle the disputes of the Univer- 
sities, he was considered as an ambitious tyrant, though every measure 
tended to the maintenance of the religion of the State. Libels, circu- 
lated freely in all public places, served to keep alive the embers of 
dissension, and to bring down odium on the unlucky Primate. But 
he thus nobly acquits himself : 

“ But for myself, to pass over all the scandalous reproaches wdiich they have 
most injuriously cast upon me, I say this only. First, I know of no plot, nor 
purpose of altering the established religion. Secondly, 1 have alw'ays been far 
from attempting such a thing that may truly be said to tend that way in the 
least degree, and to these tw'o I here offer my oath. Thirdly, if the King had 
a mind to change his religion, which I know he hath not, and God forbid he 
should ever have, he must seek for otlicr instruments ; for as basely as these men 
conceive of me, 1 thank God, I know iny duty wtdl, both to God and the King; 
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I know that all the duty I owe to the is under God : and my great 
happineais }t is (thoifh not mine alone) to livfiinder a gracious and a religious 
King» who duly appreciates th^ service of God., But were the days otherwise, 
I thank Christ, I yet know not how to serve any man against the truth of God ; 
and this, I trust I shall never learn.” — P|3. 167, 168, 

The grand question^ however, comes to this — who is a Papist? 
Mr, Lawson shall answer. 

I maintain, therefore, th^ it was not Laud, but the Presbyterians, whether 
Puritans or Cov^fianters, ^ho were sticklers for forms and ceremonies ; who 
imagined they saw a merit placed in things which had actually none ; who 
disputed as much about the ’mere act of genuflexion, as if it involved their 
salvation : — that in the indecent rudeness of Presbyterianism there is a greater 
attempt at effect than in tlie national and primitive ritual of the Church of 
England ; — -that, in fine, in the public worship of Dissenters in general, not even 
excepting the fanaticism of the Quakers, if indeed tbeir practice can be termed 
public worship, there is not an essential difference from the Church of Home, 
with this qualification, that tlie former are at one extreme and the Papists at 
another; yet both pretend self-denial, and both imagine that tlieir outward acts 
of devotion are eiclusively spiritual and holy. — Pp. 234, 235. 

To enter on the question of tlie Scottish Church, of which Mr. 
Lawson is said to be a Member, or of the Scottish Kirk, we 
cannot spare sufficient room : nor dare we venture here to touch 
upon the covenantmg system, further than to say, what history 
bears us ‘out in saying, that from Scotland came that deadly evil, 
as from Scotland has come an equal evil, in later times, a Popish 
faction. There, as in a liot-bcd, Puri^nism and Popery were forced 
and nurtured ; and from that kingdom we have drawn, till recent 
times, but little good. There rebellion first commenced, and thence 
issued that horde of northern barbarians wlio ravaged English consti- 
tutional and royal liberty : for Scottish Covenanters, uniting with 
English Puritans, were the cause of ruin to the crown, and of the loss 
of liberty to the people. 

The stories of th<^ conversion of Chilling worth, and of John 
Hales, “ the ever-memorahfef (themselves the refutation Of the Popish 
charge against him,) are pleasing episodes in this part of the Arch- 
bishop’s history, although the general interest of the work gains upon 
the reader tilP the close. The turbulence of the Scottish “ Cove^ 
Enters” has been often stated, and the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion, under their auspicious agency, is known to all who have 
perused some works of popular esteem and recent publication. 
The abolition of Episcopacy commenced in Scotland — and the au- 
thority of Charles was first disputed there ; whilst his injudiciously 
yielding to the request of unbridled fanatics, and insolent despisers of 
estailuhed law, may be called the commencement of his downfall. 
Why did he call that beggarly assembly ? Associations of such a 
character should he put down by the arm of temporal p(yrver, or by the 
ri0ur of military law* But, alas! one false step of mistaken leniency 
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is never retrieved ! It was riot likely, tiiat, after |)ris, they would be 
satisfied. A belliim Episcopale** would not be averted by the 
superior dignity of an English mitre ; consequently, for the part he 
took in this affair, Archbishop Laud was branded witli the name of an 
“ incendiary,” and his ruin planned. On the 13th April, 1()40, tlie 
King assembled the Parliament, to consider the affairs of Scotland, 
The Parliament refused co-operation ; and wris accordingly dissolved. 
But tlie doom of Strafford and of Laud had been determined. The 
convocation continued still to sit ; and various canons were brought in 
in opposition to the Socinians, Anabaptists, Brownists, &c. This 
brought on Laud immense hatred: — he was charged with being the 
cause of the dissolution of Parliament, and various other ofibnees. 
Papers were posted on the walls against him, and Lambeth Palace 
threatened with a storming. Had the Archbishop not retired, and 
guarded the palace with arfillery, he would have been destroyed by 
the infatuated mob. * Libels, however, continued to be circulated 
against Laud ; intimations by letter were given him of his ruin ; and 
Puritans, Jesuits, and Scottish Covenanters united to destroy him. 
TJiere were other indications also of his approaching fate — indications 
which his enemies ridicule, but which we, with his biographer, are 
inclined to respect. (See Vol. II. pp. SGOj-dZ'b) 

We are now arrived at the period when the death of the unfortunate 
Primate w^as about to be determined on : and though, in our pre- 
ceding remarks we have been guided rather by a desire to say what is 
most fitting to our present perilous position, than by a plan of giving 
an exact detail of the Archbishop’s life, we shall now confine ourselves 
to the narration of the tragic scene that closed this great political 
melo-dramc, as an apt comment and example for the quotations pre- 
viously made, , 

The course of events at that time arc sufficiently known to those 
who have perused the histories of the age ; and we may, therefore, 
without further hesitation or delay, give the account of Strafford’s 
death in Mr. Law'son’s own pathetic words, as the preamble to the 
still more awful execution of Archbishop Laud. 

On tlie fatal morning that Charles signed the wan’ant for Strafford’s execu- 
tion, he signed his own : at th?it very time he signed the bill for making tlie 
Parliament perpetual. On the 12th of May, 1641, Strafford was led out to 
execution on Tower^hill, illustrious martyr for Church and Stale, a victim to 
the implacable enmity of parliamentary zealots. He died as he lived, great in 
death as he had been in life ; his conduct worthy of his illustrious name. Loyalty 
was his crime; his faithful attachment to his Sovereign 'the cause of his misfor- 
tunes. The night before his execution he desired to have an interview wdth bis 
illustrious and venerable friend the Archbishop; but he was told by the liieii- 
tenant of the Tower that this could not be gi*anted without an order from the 
Parliament. “ Sir,” replied he to the Lieutenant, “ you may hear what passes 
between us ; it is not now a time for me to plot treason, or for him to plot 
heresy.” The Lieutenant, however, said that lie was prohibited, but entreated 
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his Lordship to apply to the Parliament foi* "lin order. “ No,” he replied, “ I 
have gotten my dls}>utch from them, and will trouble them no more ; 1 am now 
petitioning a higher court, wliere neither partiality can be expected nor error 
feared. But, my Lord,” continued this heroic nobleman, turning to Archbishop 
Usher, Primate of Ireland, who attended him on the occasion, “ I will tell you 
what I would have spoken to my Lord of (%nterbury. Desire the Archbishop 
to aid me by his prayers this night, and to give me his blessing when I go abroad 
to-morrow, and to be at his window, that when I pass, by my last farewell, I 
may give him thanks for this and all his other former favours.” Usher proceeded 
to the aged Primate’s apartments, and delivered the message of his friend, and 
returned with this reply from the sorrowful Archbishop, that ” in conscience lie 
was bound to do tlie lirst, and in duty and obligation to the second ; but he 
feared his weakness and grief would not lend him sight to behold his destruc- 
tion.” On the following morning, attended by Usher, and several persons of 
distinction, among whom was his brother. Sir George Wentworth, the noble 
Strafford was led out to execution. Apjiroaching the Archbishop’s prison in 
his progress, he stopped, and looking up, he did not perceive that beloved friend. 
“ Yet,” said he to the Lieutenant, “ though I do not see the Archbishop, give 
me leave, I pray you, to do my last obeisance b>wards his room.” The aged 
Primate, however, appeared at the casement, and with hands uplifted, while the 
tears rolled down his venerable cheeks, supplicated in behalf of the noble 
sufferer. Strafford was deeply affected, and, bowing to the ground, exclaimed, 
“ Farewell, my Lord, may God protect your innocency.” But the scene was 
too much for Laud, and, overcome with grief, he sunk upon the ground, as if 
his soul,’^ as it has been beautifully remarked, would have forced a way to join 
that of the Earl in its passage to eternity.” Yet, fearing that this might be 
deemed weakness, he afterwards observed, “ That he hoped, by God’s assistance 
and his own innocence, when ^ic came to his own execution, (which he runv 
daily expected,) that the world would perceive lie had been more sensible of 
Strafford’s loss than of his own ; and good reason, for that nobleman had done 
more service to the Church, not to mention the State, than either himself, or all 
the other churchmen put together.” 

Tims fell Strafford, whose head was struck off at one blow — a noble victim for 
his loyalty, and whose life had indeed been offered to liim, if he would abjure 
the Church, and advise the King to abolish Episcopacy; but whose answer was, 
that he would not buy his life at so dear a rate. The PVeiich minister, Richelieu, 
well knew his abilities, and w'oudored at the folly of the English, “ who would 
not allow the wisest head among them to remain upon its own shoulders.” Like 
Laud, he fell a sacrifice to the practices of the Covenanting enthusiasts of Scot- 
land, who saw their Presbyterian Covenant insecure while Strafford lived. Pym 
and Vane, however, were the principal contrivers of his death.' “ 'J ’he speech 
which he made at his end,” (says his friend and fellow-martyr,) “ was a great 
testimony of his religion and piety, and was then printed; and ifi the judgment 
of those who were men of worth, and of those who were upon the scaffold, and 
saw him die, be made a patient, pious, and courageous end; insomuch that some 
doubted whether his death had more of the Roman or the (’hristian in it, it was 
so full of both : and notwithstanding this hard ^ate which fell upon him, he is 
dead with more honour than any of those will gain who thirsted for his blood. 
Thus ended the wisest, the stoutest, and every way the ablest subject that this 
nation hath had these many years. The day was afterwards called by divers, 
Homicidium Comitis SlrafforditB, the day of the murder of Stratford ; because, 
when malice itself could find no law to put him to death, they made a law on 
purpose for it May God forgive all, and be merciful!” Pp. 412 — 416. 

There is no need to recount by what deceits the unhappy Monarcli 
was, subsequently to this sad event, cajoled ; nor by what tortuous 
and unlegal acts of opposition, the Covenanting murderers, under 
semblance of a constitutional authority, achieved their final aim. The 
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troubles, persecutions, insult's, and vexations to which the ^ood Arch- 
bishop was exposed, are but feeble objects, when contrasted with the 
great event by which the rebels overthrew the Church, of which he 
was the root and branch. With what brutal rage, and sacrilegious 
fury they invaded all that ih€ memory held dear, or the affections 
cherished ; with what Vandal recklessness of wrong they dared to 
disfigure and profane the buildings sacred to religion, defiling even 
the altars of God; let them discover, who are so bigotted to party 
views, or so warped by prejudice and wdeked carelessness of judg- 
ment, as to see in this awful and distressing disregard of decency, and 
this madness of turbulent rebellion, nothing but the just and certain 
vengeance of an insulted and priest-ridden nalion ! 

We care not, whetlu;r they agree or nol, in our conclusions as to 
the motives or the conduct of the Primate : but if there be any sense 
of prudence, any influences of decorous sentiments upon their minds, 
they will, at once, an<l witliout hesitation, openly declare, that guilty 
or not guilty, liUiid was unfairly tried, and most unjustly condemned, 
by a faction who had shewn, that they had no regard for even the 
amenities of civilized society. Laud was condemned without law, and 
against law, and despite the pardon of his King. And with difficulty 
was he suffered to die honourably upon the block. 

And now, when this venerable p]jelate approached his last moments, a victim 
to sectarian violence and blood- tliirsty ambition, did he evince tlie animating 
power of that ri’llgioii wliich he had preached and professed. No murmurs or 
lamentations escaped him: in prayers and supplications lie bowed himself before 
Heaven ; tboiigh he was long prepared for that blow, wliicli was neither sudden 
nor unexpected. “ So well,” says his chaplain, “ did he know how to die, 
(especially by the last and strictest part of his imprisonment,) that by continual 
fastings, watchings, prayers, and such like acts of Christian humiliation, his flesh 
was almost changed into spirit, and tlie wliole man so fitted for etcnial glory, 
death brought the bloody hut triumphant chariot to cmivcy him thither ; and he 
that had been so long a confessor, could not but think it a release of miseries to 
be m.ndo a martyr,'* 

On the night before His death, the Archbishop, after rcfresliing himself with 
supper, retired to rest, and sank into a profound slumber till the morning, when 
he was roused by his sonants ; so little did he fear his approaching fate. He 
felt that the malevolence of his enemies was at an end ; jigcd and feeble, liis 
days could not at the farthest be many ; and to him death was welcome, since 
tlie Church had fallen, since learning had been supplanted by the dark fanaticism 
of revolutionary zealots. Yet iR; could not fail to mark well that thirst for his 
blood which Ins enemies had manifested : almost verging on the grave, why 
lead liim to the scaffold, when he was under their power, and when imprison- 
ment would soon have released him from their persecuting hatred? Not that 
he wished to live. To beg his life by humiliating submissions, to drag out an 
existence, miserable as it must have been to him in that age of sectarian 
tiiumph ; to have become the sport and mockery of enthusiasts : — ^his lofty soul 
disdained the revolting idea. To the brave man death has no terrors ; to tlie 
innocent no fearful anticipations ; to the Christian, harassed by persecution, it 
is at all times welcome. 

On the fatal morning, the 10th day of January, this heroic prelate, with the 
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utmost composure, proceeded to his devotions lat an early hour. Thus he con- 
tinued till Pennington, Lieutenant of the 'lower, and other officers apjx)inted by 
his enemies, came to conduct him to the scaffold. It was erected on Tower 
Hill. He had already prepared himself for death, and its bitterness was past. 
He had “committed his caiLse to Him who jiidgcth righteously.” 

A vast concourse of people assembled to tiehold the last moments of this great 
man. The mournful procession left the Tower, and the Archbishop was con- 
ducted to the scaffold. On his waj^ he was exposed to the abuse of the infamous 
rabble, who indulged in the most mdeeeut invectives, as if wishing to embitter 
the death of a man whom they hated. Yc't there w'cre among that motly 
assemblage those who pitied his sufferings, and whose secret ]n-ayers were raised 
in his behalf ; who, remembering him in lus pros|)erity, could not unmoved be- 
hold this melancholy vicissitude, affected by those feelings which the sight of 
greatness in distress fails not to excite. The venen-ahle suflerer himself seemed, 
least (»f all, to feel his own misfortunes. ITis undaunted courage and checrftil 
countenance, im])uted by his friends to bis innoceJice, by liis uncharitabhj 
enemies t») his hardihood in guilt, bespoke his inward complacency. With aii 
apparent joy ho mounted the scaffold, “as if,” says Fuller, “ rather to gain a 
crowm than to lose a head,” — “ and, to say the truth, it was no scaffold, but a 
throne— a throne whereon he shortly was to Y(?eeive a crown, even the most 
glorious crown of martyrdom.” i 

The venerable l^rimate’s enemies, hoAvever, seemed resolved to annoy him. 
They had crowded beneath the scaffold, and when he asceiided it, they endea- 
voured to discompose him by looking upwards through the holes and crevices, 
with the most inhuman and indecent exultation. Yet his wonted humour ami 
presence of mind did not forsake him. He besought flm attendants to fill those 
crevices with clay ; for he did not, he said, wish his innocent blood to fall on the 
"heads of those deluded people. n, 

llefore he prepared for death he addressed tlie multitude In what has been 
termed a sermon speech, or his funeral sermon, pieaehed by himself; and, as he 
feared neither the frowns of the vulgar enthusiasts who surrounded him, nor in 
that situation valued the applauses of his friends, he disdained any attempt to 
excite the sympathy of the beholders. From a writtt'ii paper he read this 
address, commencing witli the tw’o first verses of the twelflh chapter of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Hebrews, “ Let us run wdtli patience the race wljicfh is set hefoiT 
us, looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith; wJio, for the joy that 
^vas set before him, endured the cross, des])ising tin* shame, and is set down at 
the right hand of the throne of God.” Pp. 408 — 501. He then said he had 
done : he forgave all tho world, and his bitter enemies who had doomed him 
to this death : he besought forgiveness of God, ami then of eveTy man whom he 
might have ofTended. ‘ ■ 

Having finished his dying address, the Archbishop then desired the people to 
join with him in prayer, and, kneeling down, he thus expressed i|tiin self: 

“ O Eternal God and merciful Father, look clown upon nte in n^ercy ; in the 
riches and fulness of all thy mercies look down upon me, but not till tliou hast 
nailed my sins to the cross of Christ.” P. 504. 

After these devotions, the Archbishop arose, and gave his papers to Dr. Stern, 
his chaplain, who accompanied him to the scanold, saying, “ Doctor, 1 give you 
this, that yon may shew it to your fellow-cliaplains, that they may sec how I 
went out of tlic world, and God’s blessing and mercy he upon you and them.” 
Then turning to a person named Hitlde, whom he perceived busy writing the 
w'ords of his address, he said, “ Friend, I beseech you hear me. I cannot say I 
have spoken every word as it is in my paper, but I have gone very near it, to 
help my memory as urell as I could, but I beseech you, let me have no wrong done 
me intimating that he ought not to publish an imperfect copy. “ Sir,” replied 
Hhide, “ you shall not. If I do so, let it fall upon my own head. I pray God 
liave mercy upon your soul.” “ I thank you,” answered the venerable sufferer ; 

I did not speak with any jealousy as if you would do sd, but only, as a poor 
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man going ont of the world, it i^iiot possible for me to keep to the words of my 
paper, and a phrase might do me wi*oiig.'* 

The Archbishop now j)ropared for the block, and observing the scaffold 
crowded with people, he said, “I thought there would have been an empty 
scaffold, that I might have had room to die. I beseech you, let me have an 
end of this misery, for 1 have cnd|ired it long.” When the space was cleared, 
he said, “ I will pull off‘ my doublet, and G4jyits will be done. 1 am willing to go 
out of the world ; no man can be more willing to send me out, than I am willing 
to be gone.” 

Yet, in this trying moment, when he was displaying a magnanimity not ex- 
ceeded by the holy martyrs of the primitive ages, he was beset by a furious 
enthusiast, — one of thyse revolutionary demagogues who had brought him to this 
melancholy end. Sir John Clotworlh v, a follower of the Marl of Warwick, and 
an Irishman by birth, irritated because the revilhigs of the people made no im- 
pression on this i (‘nowned prelate, propounded to him certain questions, with the 
hope of exposing him to bis associates. “ What s]>e(‘ial text of Scripture,” asked 
he, “ is now comfortable to a man in his departure ?” “ Cup’io diasolviy et esm* 

nan Christo^'' was the Archbishop’s meek re])ly. “ 'J'hat is a good desire,” said 
the enthusiast, “but there must be a foundation for that divine assurance.” 
“ No man can express it,” rejilied the Archbishop, “it is to be found within.” 
“ It is founded upon a word, nevertheless,” said Clotworthy, “ and that word 
should be known.” “ That word,” replied the Arclibislio]), “ is the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, and that alone.” Percieving, howev er, that there would be no 
end to this indecent interruption, the Primate turned to the executioner, and 
giving him some money, said, “ Here, honest friend, (lod forgive thee, and do 
thine oliioc u])on me in mercy.” lie was then desired by the executioner to 
give some sign when he should strike, to which he replied, “ I will, but first let 
me fit myself” 

'fhe Arehl)ishop tlum knelt down before the T)lt)ck, and thus prayed : “ Ja)rd, 
I am coining as fast as 1 can. 1 know I must pass through the shadow of death 
before I can come to thee ; yet it is but umhra mortl% a mere shadow of death, 
a little darkness upon nature, but thou, by thy merits and passion, hast broke 
through the jaws of death. So, Lord, receive my soul, and hav'e mercy upon 
-^ 100 , and bless this kingdom with pe«ice and with plenty, and with brotherly love, 
.and charity, that there may not be this effusion of Christian blood amongst 
them, for Jesus Christ’s sake, if it be thy will.” 

1 laving ihus ])raj’ed, the Arehbif>hop laid his head upon the fatal block, and 
when he had said, “ Lord, receive my soul,” which was the signal for the exe- 
cutioner, his head was struck off at one blow. • 

Such was the melancholy but triumphant deafli of William Laud, Archbishoj) 
of Canterlmiy, aged seventy-one years, thirteen weeks, and four days. Thus he 
died, a victim to revolutipnaiy faction and sectarian enthusiasm, a sacrifice to 
Presbyterian uchism and Cov enanting rebellion. Tlio mullitudo, a part of wbom 
came to sc^ff, aiid'-sonle to pray, had no sooner liebeld the murder, than their 
eyes filled with fears: and many of them who bad witnessed this his Christian, 
^lagnanimous, and triumjJiant death, returned with their prejudices alleviated, 
their passions calmed, their resentments mollified. Stern enthusiasts did indeed 
glory in tlio crime; and his fanatical enemies, like the Jews of old, thought they 
hud done God service by this deed of infamy and blood. His friends, however, 
embalmed his body with their tears, and proceeded to perform the last offices 
of Christian duty with rever'Cnce to hij^emory and liis exalted virtues. Thus 
he died, “ if, indeed, he may be saia to die, the great example of whose virtue 
shall continue always, not only in the minds of men, but in the annals of suc- 
ceeding ages, with renown and fame.” Thus died this most reverend prelate, 
“ the King’s and .the Church’s martyr ; a man of such integrity, learning, 
devotion, and courage, as, had he lived in the primitive times, would have given 
him another name ; whom, though the cheated inultitiule were taught to mis- 
eoncoive, (for those honoured him most who best know him,) yet im])artial pos- 
terity ydll kuoN^how to value him, when they hear that ,thc rebels sentenced 
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him on the same day they voted down the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land.” 

Laud fell, and with him those works of splendour and magnificence wliich hia 
lofty genius had designed; works which, had he lived, would nave been the boast 
of England, the admiration of foreign nations. Avarice was no part of his dis- 
position ; the monuments of his munificence. yet remain ; his enlarged soul dis- 
dained sordid aggrantlizement ; his country was to him the object of his unwearied 
solicitude, the Church of England the heir to all his fortunes. Laud fell, and 
with him the Church, — that Cliurch, the piety and learning of whose clergy have 
hitherto been unparalleled, and never will be exceeded — that Church, the bulwark 
of the Protestant Reformation, established in the blood of its venerable Reformers, 
overthrown by the death of him, its illustrious and venerable son. Then was 
the triumph of sectarianism complete ; religion and learning wept over the 
melancholy ruins; hosts of fanatical sectaries, Presbyterians, Independents, Ana- 
baptists, Gospellers, Famillists, Seekers, and others, a vulgar herd, oveiTan the 
kingdom; mechanics, soldiers, boys, and women, supplanted those scholars of 
renown, whose works are imperislmble, whose names are immortal in tlie annals 
of our countiy. All was a scene of horrible confusion, of revolutionary strife, 
and lawless ambition. Yet ha])py was Laud in this his triumphant fall ; he saw 
not that overwhelming inundation of fanaticism and rebellion which swept away 
the noble constitution of tlie English monarchy; — the ruin of the clergy; the 
murder of his beloved and gracious sovereign; the exile of the Royal 1 louse; 
the triumph of regicides; and the despotism of an hypocritical usurper. — Pp. 
505—510. 

While the names of bis furious and relentless ('Ueinies are forgotten, or 
remembered only with the feelings they deserve for tlie blood wbicli they slied, 
that of Laud will not cease to bo venerated by every lover of pure and rational 
religion, by all who revere the ii^stitutions of their country, or know how to value 
the pursuits of learning and science. Ilis lot was cast in days of peril, and 
worthy ho was to have lived in a more enlightened age. Ilis religion was 
uimiixcd with superstition ; no sectarian feeling characterized his actions ; his 
s[)irit was as catholic as the religion he professed, and the Church over which Ue 
iwesided. — P. 544. 

Ilajipv^ nevertheless, was his end in this, that he died for the Church of 
England, the reformation of which had not hcen elfected without sacrifices no 
less melancholy and atflicting; happy, tliat he beheld not the overthrow' of the 
(luircli he loved so well, and the misfortunes of a sovereign whom ho served 
Avith scrupulous fidelity; happy, in conclusion, that he witnessed not the fibsolute 
hut short-lived triumph of those numerous sectaries who, like locusts, overspread 
the kingdom; who, by the exditemeiit of their ungovernable^ fury, spurned the 
salutary restraints Avhich ]>roserve men in peace and in Itecessary subjection, as 
the subjects of order and civil government; the accomplishment of w'hose daring 
purposes was marked by a convulsion, fearful in its consequences,, criminal in its 
puiqjoses, and sutiiciently disastrous, till the reign of fanaticism, hypocrisy, and 
usurpation was brought to a close. — Pp. 545, 546. 

Shall this eventful page of history be forgotten or neglected ? 
Rather shall it not be used, as used it oiigiit to be, as a memorial and 
a warning unto us ? The times are, it may be, in some respects, of 
different complexion to the days of Charles : but there is so much 
resemblance in the mass, that, we would fain receive this lesson of 
experience as a salutary check upon the wild and fanciful extrava- 
gancies of the day. JL)issent, that hydra-headed child of Puritan pro- 
duction, has encamped her legions even in the very precincts of our 
citadel ; and a giant monster, born of Discontent and Treason, has 
lifted up the voice of w^ar against us. What shall we do ? Do, as 
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Laud did— do and die! What! arc the descendants of men who 
sealed our liberty by blood, and who, even in the flames of perse- 
cution, and beneath the axe of the headsman, lifted up to heaven a 
strain of joy for^their deliverance, because by that deliverance, painful 
as it was, they purchased freedom for posterity ; are we, the descend- 
ants of these valiant champions of our rights and our religion, to 
sacrifice those riglits so dearly purchased, that freedom so lionourably 
acquired, because we are threatened by a craving and licentious 
demagogue? Forbid it reason I Forbid it heaven! We call on 
those who value their inherited possession of emancipation to pause, 
ere they strike away the chief supporters of their independence : we 
bid them look to the annals of the ])ast~and to ask themselves, 
whether for a temporary peace, which will be only the prelude to a 
more tremendous outcry, they are to sacrifice the honour, the renown, 
the safety of a Church and of a kingdom, which has only thriven, when 
it has been safe from the designs of foreign interference, and domestic 
hroils. W^e call on our leaders and ])ul)lic guardians to he wise in 
time. When it shall be too late to close the gate, it will be vain to 
know that it was not opened to the foeman, save by a terrified 
warder ; and History, as she writes on the imperishable annals of 
futurity the records of this time of doubt* and indecision, will blush, 
as she discloses to our sons, heyv the “ saviour” of England’s honour 
in the field, betrayed her freedom in the forum, and he who liad 
chained down the lion of the desert, and struck down the eagle in its 
flight of power, quailed at the shaking of a Popish arm, and trem- 
blingly surrendered the privileges of his country to a lawless and 
insulting rabble. We call on him who holds the destinies of Pmrope 
in his grasp, to think of Torres Vedras : and we call on him who sits 
supreme in the ecclesiastical authority of th» great temple of the 
Protestant faith, to think on the mighty and inflexible patriot who 
once held his very office, and also without reluctance gave his life, in 
order to insure its safe continuance to this distant day. 


Art. II . — Ecclesiastical Annals from the commencement of Scripture 
History to the Epoch of the Reformation^ by Frederick Spanheim, 

D. D. Professor of Divinity in the University of Leyden 

Translated, compressed, and illustrated with Notes, the Elements of 
Chronology, and Chronological I'ahles, by the Rev. Georoe Wright, 
Incumbent Curate of Nun-Monckton, and Curate of Askant Bryan, 
in the County of York. Pp. xx. 681. Cambridge : Stevenson. 
London: Rivingtons. 8vo. 

Frederick Spanheim the younger, who for many years filled the 
Divinity Chair at Leyden, was deservedly esteemed one of the most 
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eminent Divines of the reformed Church during the seventeenth 
century ; and his Ecclesiastical History has raised him to the very 
first rank among the historians of the Christian Church, Though it 
has been eclipsed in later times by the more popular compendium of 
Mosheim, Professor Schroeckh, himself the most voluminous writer on 
this subject whom the last century has produced, has borne willing 
testimony to its value.* Of Spanheim’s great work, which fills nearly 
two thousand closely printed columns in large folio, a judicious corn* 
pendium was published by himself at Leyden, in 1689, in two thick 
volumes, intituled, Summa Historia* Ecclesiasticae a Christo nato ad 
saeculum XVI. inchoatum. Praemittitur Doctrina Temporum.’* This 
is the basis of Mr. Wright’s neatly printed volume ; but he has very^ 
materially enriched and improved it by various additions, of which we 
proceed now to give some account to our readers. 

The first division of Mr. W.’s work^ contains the dements of 
Technical Chronology, translated from Spanheim, for whose compa- 
ratively short tables, he has substituted a new and coii^odious set of 
Chronological Tables, compiled from the best accessible sources, from 
the first century of the Christian iEra to the end of the seventeenth 
century ; exhibiting the contemporary sovereigns, popes or bishops 
of Rome, eminent theological and civil writers, heretics, and remark- 
able events, that occurred in each centaury. 

To this succeeds a geographical description of ancient Palestine, 
which is not to be found in the edition of Spanheim’s “ Summa 
Historic Ecclcsiasticae,” which we liave consulted. It is abridged 
from his Introductio ad Geographiam Sacram,” which was printed 
in 1679, and which is also to be found in the first volume of his 
collective works. From this last-mentioned volume TVir. Wright has 
abridged his “ Ecclesiastical History of the Old Testament,” the prin- 
cipal events of which are succinctly related : it is divided into nine 
epochs, terminating at tlie birth of Christ. 

The ** Ecclesiastical History of the New Testament,” which com- 
mences with that great event, is a compressed translation of Spanheim's 

Summa Historiae Ecclesiasticae” already noticed : it is divided into 
sixteen centuries, in each of which are discussed the following topics, 
viz. the State of the Church— Eminent Teachers — Propagation of 
Christianity — Doctrine, Rites, and Ceremonies — Ecclesiastical Polity 
— Corruptions in the Church — Heresies —Councils — Ecclesiastical 
Writers— and Miscellaneous Events. These several topics are per- 
spicuously related : we have been particularly pleased with the accu- 
racy with which the progressive corruptions of religion are described, 
together with the various steps by which the Romish Church attained 
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its usurped domination. We sMijoin one or two passages, which (w^e 
think) will gratify our readers. Our first extract shall be the character 
- of Pope Gregory VII., better known by the name of Hildebrand, who 
carried papal tyranny, insolence, and pride to its utmost height. 

Cardinal Benno, who was present at the council of Nui*cmburg, where Hil- 
debrand was deposed, says, that he practised magic, and was an impious, 
peijured, perfidious, cruel, proud, superstitious, and hypocritical man.” He 
was, also, an admirer of tlie fair sex, particularly in the person of liis mistress 
Mathild^ from whom he extorted the provinces of Tuscany and Genoa. 

He^is accused, upon good evidence, of having removed some of his prede- 
cessors by poison, and of obtaining the pontificate by purchase. His first 
decrees breathed the spirit of uncontrolled power both in temporal and spiritual 
affairs. 

He was elected in a tumult of the laity in the evening on which Pope 
Alexander died, and immediately sent letters, dictated in lofty terms, to various 
princes and powem of Christendom, commanding their subjection, under pain 
of anatliema, and declaring they held their sceptres for the benefit of the 
apostolic see : and he claimed, as tributaiy to the Roman Church, the kingdoms 
of Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, Frartbe, England, Poland, Hungary, and the dutchy 
of Bohemia, &c. At tha election of the Emperor, he required him to swear 
true obedience, and to perform wliatever tlie poj)e should command him. In 
short, he created and deposed emperors, kings, and princes at his pleasure, and, 
like imperial Jove, brandished his thimders against the high and the low, among 
the sons of men. 

Although the vicar of Christ, who brought peace and good will to men, 
Gregory lighted up the flames of wav, and fomented the rebellion of subjects 
against their sovereign. The devastations, and^ fields moistened with human 
blood, throughout Germany were literally the work of his hands. Historians 
cannot describe without horror tho dreadful scenes which were caused by his 
wars with Henry IV. and other princes. 

The contest of Gregory with the Emperor Henry IV. is, indeed, singular and fe- 
rocious. Henry is justly extolled for many valuable qualities, but he was not of a 
disposition to bear tamely tlie pride, threats, commands, and citations of tlie pope, 
nor to behold unmoved the excommunication of his ministers and bishops. Gregory 
persisted, however, till the Emperor’s patience was exhausted, .and a council was 
convoked at Worms, at which many bishops from France, Germaiy, and Italy, 
were present; it was there decreed, that Gregory had been unlawfully raist'd to 
the see, and was in many respects a wicked man, and therefore ought to ab- 
dicate. No way dismayed, Gregory immediately excommunicated the Emperor 
and all his adherents, deposed him from his kingdom, and gave it to Rodolpli. 
No one dared to have communication even with the great Emperor of Germany, 
upon whom the pope had pronounced his dreadful curses, and Henry’s fnends 
and even domestics soon abandbiicd him. He was compelled to go to Canosa, 
in the midst of winter, to lay aside his royal robes, and to stand, in a suppliant 
state and posture, fasting, and with naked feet, in the court yard of the pope’s 
palace among the lackeys. Even these hard conditions, and others more severe, 
did not * soften the heart of Gregory ; he again excommunicated Henry, and 
commanded Rodolpli to take possession of the kingdom. As an earnest of 
success, he sent him an imperial crown, and the prediction of the death of 
Henry. After many vicissitudes on both sides, Henry marched to Rome, and 
at length completely triumpUed over Gregory; a new pope, Clement III., was 
elected, and the stubborn Gregory was banished to Salerno a.d. 1035, 

Such being the conduct of this pope, the reader must expect to hear that the 
dogmas which he delivered, were equally foreign to the Gospel ; so that by 
many writers he is not unjustly denominated an antichrist He is, however, 
highly extolled by the papists; his visions, miracles, prophecies, and cures, 
are enumerated with wondeiTul reverence. Baronins constantly runs into 
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hyperbole when speaking of him. In (^egory,” says he, ** the grace of the 
Holy Spirit abundantly inhabited, so that beyond all other men he excelled in 
divine things by the gift of the same Spirit : and he gives a spiritual meaning ^ 
and purpose to the connexion of this pope with the fair Matliilda, the princess 
of Lombardy and Tuscany. — Pp. 461 — 463. 

Yet has this wicked man, whose whole life was one unceasing and 
unprincipled effort to realise universal dominion, been enrolled by 
the Romish Church in the catalogue of her saints, in defiance of the 
reclamations of every government in her communidb ; so that he is at 
present 7eorshipp€d only in Italy and in Ireland. 

The events which took place in the sixteenth century, are particu- 
larly interesting, but the account of them is too long to admit of being 
extracted : we shall, therefore, only insert the following character of 
the accomplished but profligate pontiff, Leo. X., together with a few 
particulars concerning the unprincipled sale of indulgences, and its 
effects in accelerating the Reformation. » 

John de Medicis succeeded Julius, under the title of Leo X. The writers 
of those times very properly place hiiit at the head of the Epicureans of his day. 
One laudable trait in nis character was his love of literature ; he frequently 
extended his fostering hand to bring forward men of ^niiis and science, of 
which lie was an excellent judge ; but in all otlier respects he was a vicious 
man, and obtained the objects of his wishes, whether wealth or power, by the 
crooked paths of perfidy and fraud, marked out by Machiavel. Leo was most 
ignorant of Religion, excepting^the few ceremonies which he had to perform in 
public ; and it is said he even treated Christianity as a fable. In several par- 
ticulars he trod in the steps of Julius II.* He continued the council of the 
Lateran whicl^ Julius had convoked, and he persevered in his machinations 
against Louis XI L Finding his own forces inefficient, he subsidized a large 
body of Swiss troops to take the field against the French, with whom he carried 
on a war. He united very opposite qualities in his character. He patronized 
learning, was greedy of money, studious of military warfare, and devoted to 
pleasures, games, amours, hunting, convivial parties, and grand pontifical 
suppers, surpassing even Lucullus in luxury and splendour. He was lavisli 
in tiie extreme in his gifts to his friends, and daily expended large sums in this 
manner* • 

To support his extravagance? and r^lenish his coffers, he extorted the annats 
(or first-fruits) with great rigour from Francis and tlie French clergy. He deprived 
Rovere, the nephew of Julius II. of the dutchy of Urbino. He blew the trumpet 
for a new Crusade to the Holy Land, with the design of securing a portion of the 
money, which would through the pontifical treasury. He opened a vein 
of gold in the mine of^papal indulgences for his sister Magdalene, and sold a 
paper remission of sins to every individual who had piety and faith sufficient to 
induce him to become a purchaser, llie frequency of this practice and its 
attendant opprobrious circumstances, brought great reproach upon religion ; and 
had more influence, perhaps, than any other thing, to rouse the spirit of several 
eminent men, whose attempts to produce a reformation were favoured by Divine 
Providence ; so that a large part of the Church of Christ emerged from the 
surrounding darkness into the light of true religion. — Pp. 633, 634. 

Although the Church wjus much difebased, it seemed hardly possible that the 
consciences and souls of men should become a jest, and heaven he sold for a 
stipulated price. ITiis unheard of impiety attained its climax in the pontificates 
of Alexanaer VI. and Leo X, : the latter, who was the most expensive and 
luxurious of all the popes, sent his agents into various parts of Europe with full 
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power to sell remission of every kind and degree of sin. So profitable was this 
traffic, and so great the necessities of Leo and his fair sister, that in Germany 
alone, the practice was repeated thrice in the space of three years, viz. in the 
years 1514, 1616, and 1517. John Tetzel, a Dominican friar, was employed 
m this afiair, and accompanied his offers to sell indulgences, with the most 
impudent and shameless language, declaring that the souls of deceased 
persons would'fly from purgatory to heaven, as soon as the jingling of the money, 
paid for the indulgence was heard in his box.” Tlie price of a plenary absolu- 
tion of every sin was ten shillings, and Christians were jiersuaded, that they 
ini^ht, at this small Hexpense, ensure a safe entrance into the regions of purity, 
holiness and joy. The pretexts which were urged to excuse the sale of indul- 
gences were, tne expense of hiiilding St. Peter’s Church, the necessary pre- 
parations to resist the threatened invasion of the Turks, and some other trifling 
reasons ; but the true cause is to he found in the luxury and prodigality of Leo 
and his sister. The circumstance of such repeated sales of pardon for sin, 
roused the spirit of Martin liiither, and other eminent men, to rescue tlie 
church from worse than Egyptian bondage. 

Luther was a monk of the Augustine order, a doctor and professor of divinity in 
the University of Wittemburg. He had long been a zealous defender of the 
doctrine of Augustine, respecting the free grace of God and the necessity of 
righteousness of life. His first public act, except his sermons and lectures, was 
to oppose ninety-five 'Fheses against indulgences, purgatoiy, penance, and other 
abuses of the Church, which he oflered puldickly to defend before the University 
against all conuTs. This was in the year 1517. These Tlieses, with explanatory 
letters, he submitted to Albert of Brandenburg, archbishop of Mentz, exhorting 
him to abolish the absurd and sinful practice of granting indulgences. Luther 
was cited to Romo the next year. In the mean time, he sent other explanatory 
letters to the archbishop, to John Stupitius, vic^r-geueral of his order, and also 
to Leo X., to whom as yet Luther referred himself and the whole matter. But 
tlic evil was aggravated at Rome. • In the year 1518 a new sale of indulgences 
was advcrtiseil by Leo, and the sale made accordingly. The power of the 
pontiff was extolled more higluy than ever, by the writers of the Roman court : 
letters were also sent to Frederic, elector of Saxony, to forward the views and 
purpose of Cardinal Cajetan, who was sent into Germany to re-establish the 
falling credit of paper pardons, and to reduce the refractory Luther and his 
friends to obedience. He was, however, disappointed. Luther w'as inflexible. 
The influence of his doctrines w'as surprising, and soon spread over Saxony. 
Some judicious measures which he adopted, such as translating the Bible into 
the vernacular langiuige, printing sermons, tracts, •Psalms, &c., had a good 
effect, in extending the truth; and from this beginning, the reformation, so 
ardently desired, proceeded, until a large part of Germany, Prussia, England, 
Switzerland, Holland, and other countries, renounced communion with the 
corrupted Cliurch of Rome, and fonued religious establishments according to 
their own ideas of expediency, and the consent of Scripture. — Pp. 639 — 641. 

We have compared different parts of Mr. Wright’s volume with 
Spanheim’s original treatises, and justice requires us to state that he 
is not a servile translator. While he has faithfully given the sense of 
his author, he has enriclied his pages with many interesting and 
instructive notes ; and we regard bis publication as a valuable access 
sion to ecclesiastical literature, which will be found peculiarly useful 
to candidates for Holy Orders, and to clergymen, who will here find 
a more condensed survey of the history of the Christian Church, than 
we recollect ever to have seen in the compass of a single volume. 
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Art, III. — A Literal Translation of St, PauVs Epistle to the Hebrews^ 
from the original Greeks with copious explanatory NoteSy by the *late 
Rev. George Vaughan Sampson, M. A. M. R. I. A, H. M. G. S, L. 
Rector of Errigaly Diocese of Derry^ Author of the Statistical Survey^ 
Charty and Memoir of the County of Londonderry. Edited by his 
Sony the Rev. George Vaughan Sampson. London : Rivingtons. 
pp. 19D, Price 7s. Od. 

if’' 

It is something more than confidence that is required in him who 
offers to the public a new translation of any part of Scripture. To 
translate the Bible well, demands much ; — critical and profound skill in 
the original languages, thorough knowledge of history and customs, 
study of ancient versions, acquaintance with primitive interpretation, 
perfect purity of purpose, and, especially, sobriety of mind, and 
stoical indifference to hypothesis. All these great and rare qualities, 
seldom combined in any individual, (never indeed in their perfection,) 
are yet always justly expected from him who voluntarily undertakes 
to render the word of God, But the task is eminently arduous, 
where an attempt is made to improve upon the version authorized by 
the Church of England : a version not intrusted to the infirmities of 
any individual, however qualified, but the joint production of an 
assemblage of piety, learning, diligence, and sober fidelity never sur- 
passed, perhaps never equalled, since tj^e Apostolic age. This version 
is all that it might be expected to prove ^ it is, by common consent 
of friends and foes (Socinians and Sabcllians excepted) allowed to be 
the most faithful ever given to the world.* To affirm that it is 
perfect, would be to follow the absurdities of the Romanists, who con- 
tend for the unqualified and perfect correctness of the Latin vulgate : 
no member of the Church of England affirms any such thing, and 
scholars have pointed •out many minor errors and corrigible points in 
the Anglican version. Stfll the general fidelity of the translation is 
unimpeached, and all who allow the Scriptures the virtue which 
St. Paul claims for them, admit that the English Bible is able to 
make men wise unto salvation. If this be the case, some important 
reason should be manifested why a new English translation of any 
entire hook should be put forth ; and the translator should certainly 
bring with him, in the most eminent degree, the qualifications 
which his attempt supposes and implies. And if the authorized 
version be really the faithful representation of the original which it is 
allowed to be, it will follow that any other version, widely departing 
from it, cannot convey a very just idea of that original. 

In the Epistles of St. Paul, the merits of the authorized version do 
not exactly stand on the same footing as in the other parts of Scrip- 


^ See Horne's Introduction, Part. 1. Ch. vi. § 3, where testimonies are adduced. 
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ture, although the principle of our translators is the same. So 
cautious were they, and so delicately apprehensive lest they should 
infuse aught except ** the sincere milk of the word,” that their principle 
was to render, not phrase by phrase, or idiom by idiom, but word by 
word ; a mode of translation which would utterly disguise the sense 
of any book exccpl the Scriptures. But the simple and really philo- 
sophical construction of the Hebrew language readily allows a permu- 
tation, which the refinements of less primitive tongues would render 
impracticable ; and the Evangelists, who all thought in Syro-Chaldee, 
(one, most probably, wrote in it,) produced a Greek as capable of 
verbal translation as the Hebrew itself. Thus the principle of our 
translators was in the highest degree advantageous, as it secured, for 
the most part, and with the least controversy, the true sense of the 
original ; or if there was any ambiguity, the translated phrase accu- 
rately represented it, anddthc unlearned reader had it in his power to 
estimate the qiiestion*as well as the learned, and to balance conflicting 
or correlative interpretations. Our translators, however, extended 
their principle to the writings of St. Paul ; and here its application 
produces very different effects. For St. Paul's style is of the most 
peculiar construction ; highly idiomatic, and its idioms too so different 
from those of either Hebrew or ordinary Greek, that scholars have 
travelled to Cilicia in search of them ; kbrupt, parenthetical, vehe- 
ment, abounding in aposiopeses and implicit connections. The 
Epistles of St. Paul are, therefore, as may be expected, the most 
obscure part of the English Bible ; idioms, harsh, yet intelligible in 
the Greek, lose all their character and signification in literal English, 
The rhetorical eloquence of the great Apostle disdains the fetters of 
verbal permutation ; and the unlearned reader often misunderstands 
him, and frequently does not understand at all. 

Yet it is scarcely possible to censure the; vefterable compilers of the 
Anglican version. No doubt they ‘were as w^ell aware of this incon- 
venience as any modern theologians. But they were not circum- 
stanced as individual translators. They had upon themselves the 
provision of every man^s spiritual daily bread, in a great people, and 
to all generations. " A mighty responsibility! It was very natural 
that they should distrust thtmselves, and not “ do their own pleasure,” 
nor “ speak their own words,” Their self-distrust shrank instinctively 
from the idea of substituting their own word for the word of God, 
even where they might feel most convinced that the senses of both 
were identical. They preferred therefore to apply a principle, which 
had been experienced safe and solid in other parts of Scripture, to 
the writings of St. Paul. But, while we do every justice to the 
correctness of this measure, we cannot disguise the fact that the 
Apostle’s sense has really suffered in the process. 
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Such being the state of the case with regard to the authorized 
version of St. Paul's Epistles, it may seem that private translations of 
this portion of Scripture may have some better warrant than those of 
other parts of the Bible. Yet it may be again remarked, in propor- 
tion to the superior difficulties of the contest, all the important and 
valuable qualifications of the Scripture interpreter are here required 
in a vastly superior degree. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, of all others, is that which calls for 
the most abundant exercise of these great (](ualities : its style is so 
copious, rich, figurative and florid, that its genuineness, on this very 
account, has been debated ; its matter is highly mysterious, and can 
only be faithfully conveyed by the most rigid and scrupulous adhe- 
rence to the plain intent of its language ; attacifiment to hypothesis, 
always dangerous, here must be absolutely fatal. If ever sobriety 
and scholarship were indispensable requisites, they are so here. But 
so great is the importance of its subject (the development of the propo- 
sition,“ the law was our schoolmaster, to bring us unto Christ,*’) that 
a good translation of it, enriched with a good commentary, would be 
invaluable to the biblical student, and useful to the leisurely, but 
unlearned Christian. 

We confess that we opened the volume on our desk with appre- 
hensions ; and those apprehensions have not been tranquillized. Mr. 
Sampson was a man of that true and noble piety which glorifies God 
in benefiting his creation ; whose contemplation is only the nurse of 
its activity ; yet which renders all the glory where it is due, and 
trusts, in self-abandonment, to the blood of the Saviour, to purify its 
most hallowed exertions. His scholarship, however, was not equal 
to his piety ; and he loved hypothesis and the rejmtation of discovery ; 
‘‘ one thing he lacked,” sobriety of judgment, and that was, in this 
case, “ the one thing nCfedfid.” 

The Editor has prefixed an Introduction, which appears to us the 
most sober and sensible thing in the volume. In it he makes out 
very probably, that the Epistle to the Hebrews -was written in Greek, 
A. D. 63, from St. Paul’s dictation, by St. L^ke, which accounts for 
the variety of the style. 

The question respecting the genuineners of this Epistle does not 
appear to us to affect that of its inspiration. Did it profess to be the 
production of St." Paul, this argument would be, indeed, decisive. 
But this is not the case. Little doubt can exist of its great antiquity ; 
there is every reason to believe it was composed before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; anjl even those who, in the early ages, doubted 
respecting the author, esteemed the Epistle canonical. But it would 
be very satisfactory to prove, by inferential reasoning, that it is really 
the work of St. Paul, and thus put cavillers to utter silence. Paley, 
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in his Horae Paulinse, has omitted to notice the Epistle which most 
needed the application of his argument. For, valuable as that argu- 
ment is, and irresistible as are the conclusions which it substantiates, 
the other Epistles of St. Paul can afford to miss it. If they be not 
genuine, we have no security for any contemporary writing, much less 
for one of higher antiquity. The value of the Horae Paulinas 
consists not so much in the proof which that work affords of the 
genuineness of St. Paul’s Epistles, clear and demonstrative as this 
proof is, as in the principle which it has suggested for trying the 
pretensions of other writings of more doubtful ascription. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews is just the work which requires the application of 
Paley’s principle ; but, although no sjiurious work could stand the 
scrutiny of Paley’s tCst, there are doubtless many genuine works to 
which it could not be applied. Perhaps the feeling that such was the 
case in the instance of tha Epistle to the Hebrews restricted Paley 
from treating it. It is, indeed, greatly deficient in circumstance ; the 
last chapter being that alone which appears to afford any vantage 
ground to the inquirer. 

It might be expected, however, that this portion of the Epistle 
would be discussed with some view to elucidation. The Editor, in- 
deed, has some remarks on the subject in his Introduction, but the 
translator has so miserably embroiled th*e Apostle’s sense, that he 
has removed all chance of suticess in tracing the authorship of the 
Epistle. We will venture to incur the charge of absence of method, 
by first bringing forward, as a specimen of the criticism which “ has 
received the praise of some of the best biblical scholars in Ireland,” 
Mr. Sampson’s version of Chap. xiii. 23. 

23. Ye know that our brotlier Tiniolheus hath long since been sent on an 
embassy, in company with wlioni (if he shall come back somewhat quickly) I 
shall sec you. • 

Such is Mr. Sampson’s translatiom. Now for his criticism, 

Ver. 23. “ Know ye that our brother Timotliy is set at liberty,” A. V. The 
verb yu/caVKcrf, is notin the imperative, but in the indicative mood; and should, 
therefore, ])e rendered “ ye know.” Again, the participle aTroXcXv/zei'oi/, refers 
to a time long siqce past. If the Apostle had intended to sjiy “ is set at liberty,” 
he would have used tlie infinitive mood, present tense, ciTroXvf tr^ai ; but the 
meaning seems to me quite diff vent from the present rendering: and for this 
opinion, I shall now proceed to give my authorities. 

We find in Polybius ird\iv dneXvfro " — “ rursum decedebat “ lie again 
departed on an embassy.” Again, in Appian, b. Civil 4. dTrcXcrcv — 

“demisit Archelaum;” “he dismissed Archelaus on an em»:as3y :” St. Paul had 
sent Tychicus to the Colossians, Col. iv. 7, 8. ; Epaphro<litiis> to the Philippians, 
Phil. ii. 25. 28, see also 19. 23, 24.; that he intended to send Timotheus with 
them, but that he delayed him till after the event of his answering before Nero 
Caesar. The joyful news of his acquittal before this emperor (to whom he had 
appealed, on account of which appeal he had been brought to Rome), was sent 
by various dispatches to the Christian churches ; and, among other messengers, it 
seems most probable, that a considerable time before he wrote this epistle. 
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Timoiheus had been dispatched with the joyful tidings to the Ileleni, and others, 
Jews of Judea and Palestine. It appears also, that the Apostle was then waiting 
at Rome for the return of Timotheus from this embassy to Judea ; and, therefore, 
he says, “with whom if he come shortly, I will see you.” It appears also, that 
Timotheus was the usual comj)anion of the Apostle in his travels; and that 
St. Paul’s growing infirmities made it necessary to wait the retum of this com- 
panion and messenger: and in looking to verse 16. above, it seems not im- 
probable that Tithotheiis was to be the bearer of some contribution from the 
brethren in Judea, whereby St. Paul might be enabled to proceed towards Spain. 
We learn from St. Chrysostom, (vide Prae.) that St. Paul did, after his acquittal, 
proceed first to Spain, and thence to Judea. For these reasons I have translated 
the passage, “Ye know by this time, that Timotheus hath long since been sent on 
an embassy and that this is the received acceptation of the word fiTroXi/ti), among 
the sacred historians, the reader will find at Matt. xiv. 15. airokvaov rovs 
“ send away the multitude.” As to the interpretation, “ That Timothy is set at 
liberty;” A. V. it no where appears that Timotheus had either been accused, 
confined, or brought to any public trial. Pli. 197, VJS^Note. 

Let us examine this in detail: — 1st. “ the verb yivao-Ktre is not in 
the imperative, but in the indicative mood.’^,j — Indeed ! Why so ? — Mr. 
Sampson deigns not to say. Yet it surely seeans more natural that 
tlie Apostle should deliver information, than idly record what his 
converts knew, especially when he was writing “ with hasty dispatch.”* 
Such a style savours more of the novelist or dramatist than of the 
real correspondent. “Again, (we are told) the participle diroXekv^pov 
refers to'a time long sine# passed.” Another unsupported assertion. 
If it be meant to say that tlte perfect tense has necessarily that force, 
such a proposition is notoriously untrue, and, so far from meriting 
“ the praise of biblical scholars,” would be ridiculed by school-boys. 
The perfect tense is so far from denoting “ time long since past,” 
that it often approaches very near to the present, (See Horn. II. A. 
37, and Clarke’s Annotations,) “ Next,” says Mr, Sampson, “ if 
the Apostle had intended to say “ is set at liberty,” he would have 
used the infinitive mood, present tense, aTroXuco-^m. Most assuredly, 
he would have done ' no . such thing. For that word would have 
signified, “ is now being set at liberty,” “ is now in the act of being 
liberated.” The English term “ is set” is strictly past in its signi- 
fication ; it is the “ liberatus estf the perfect of the Latins. So 
that in this short sentence, we have two unfounded assertions, one 
of which is either a direct blunder, or very clumsily expressed, and 
we have besides a very gross error on a jvery elementary grammatical 
question. But diroXeXvfihov, it seems, must mean “ long since sent 
on an embassy” ! “We find in Polybius, ndXiv direXverOf rursum 
decedebat,” “he again departed on an embassy.” Mr. Sampson 
again dispenses with references. But must decedoy as well as aTroXv^aSai 
signify to go on an embassy? The quotation from Appian might 
simply be rendered, , “ he dismissed Archclaus.” It is remarkable 
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too, that in all the texts adduced to support this meaning, the verb 
atroXi/fl9 does not once occurs ; the word is always 7r«/i7ra) : a circum- 
stance, if conviction were wanting, perfectly conclusive. What follows, 
is an insult to any reader’s understanding, “ That this is the received 
acceptation of the word dnoXva, consulting the sacred^historians, the 
reader will find at Matth. xiv. 15 . aTroXvarop tovs What ! 

Send the multitudes away on an embassy I ! !” this is roaJly too 
good. Mr. Sampson himself does not venture to give this rendering ; 
and, unless he docs, what advantage can it afford his argument? To 
crown the beauties of this erudite annotation, we are informed of 
certain “ Helcni,” personages to whom Mr. Sampson has previously 
introduced us. Wlioe, can these be ? Gentle Reader ! w'e shrewdly 
surmise that they are persons usually knowm by the designation of 
*'EXXrjP€^, 

As to the interpretation tha^ Timothy is set at liberty,” it no 
where appears that 'fimotheus had eitlier been accused, confined, or 
brought to any public trial. True. And what then? Nothing 
appears to the contrary. It no where appears from the Acts that 
>St. Paul visited Arabia shortly after his conversion ; but we find, 
from the Epistle to the Galatians, that ho did. And although no 
mention occurs of any personal persecutioiv of Timothy, the fact is not 
so violently improbable as to ji^stify a perversion of the plainest words 
in order to get rid of it. 

We think we have gone far to shew the character of the “ learning” 
which pervades the work. We will now say something on the general 
principle on which it is conducted. 

There are only two senses in which a translation of St. Paul can be 
said to be good ; either wdiere it adheres, like the authorized version, 
to the strict grammatical meaning of the words, «or where it endeavours 
to approach the sense by deserting the verbal construction. In the 
first of these excellencies, our version, as a version, cannot be sur- 
passed, A literal translation, widelij differing from the authorized 
version, could not be good. Now Mr. Sampson, apparently, endea- 
vours to surpass our translators on their own ground ; his version is 
so extremely bald and awkward, that it must be supposed an attempt 
to be literal ; but it differs so enormously from the unaffected plain- 
ness of the English Bible, that this circumstance alone is direct 
presumption of its deficiency. 

Let us, however,, advance from presumptive to positive evidence, 
chap. i. 8. W^ehave *PABAOS fvdvrijroy ^ 'PABAOS /SacriXetay O-OU. 
This Mr. Sampson translates : “ ^e wand of rectitude is the enfign 
of thy kingdom,” The superiority of the authorized version in point 
of literal accuracy, is too conspicuous to be insisted on. 

The opening of the second chapter m the authorized version is clear 
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and satisfactory* “ Therefore^ we ought to give the more earnest 
heed to tlie things which we liave hoards lest at any time we should 
let them slip.” Mr. Sampson’s rendering is scarcely intelligible : 

For this cause we ouglit the more eminently to restrain ourselves to the 
things which we have heard, lest at any time we may be borne away beyond 
these. 

The explanation is yet worse. 

The 18th verse of this chapter is one of the simplest in the New 
Testament: it is rendered at once literally and perspicuously by our 
translators : “ For in that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he 
is able to succour them that are tempted.” The following is Mr. 
Sampson’s clumsy version : 

For in this that he himself suffered after having been tempted, he is enabled 
to be helpful to those who are now subject to temptation. 

Ch. hi. 6. ov oiicor tr, — “ Whose house arc w'e.” English 

version. “ Of whom, that house w^e are,” ( !!!) 'Mr. Sampson. 

Ibid. 14, we have the following most extraordinary rendering. 

For we have been made comrades of Christ, if, indeed, w e steadily 
maintain the front rank of our station guard stedfast till the rear.” 
A long note is subjoined to prove, that St. Paul was fond of military 
metaphors ! a discovery which Mr. Sampson appears desirous of 
appropriating. But we will venture J:o prefer the plain reading of 
our translators, who were less fortunate in the paths of discovery ; 
and we do so for the following reasons. 1st, fi*^d TfXor are Very 
common Greek words, and, in their ordinary signification, they give 
a very good and intelligible sense. Wherever this is the case, we are 
not in the habit of seeking more recondite significations. 2ndly. Mr. 
Sampson’s rendering is nonsense, and we defy any man upon earth to 
reduce it to anything e^hse. A military man would laugh at it outright. 
To maintain the front rank till the rear, is neither an Hebraism, a 
Grecism, nor a Cilicism ; it is as arrant a Hibernicism as “ to keep up 
the night all the morning.” 

Chap. iv. 8. ovk av — f XaXci. Mr. Sampson, “ he was not — 
speaking.” This makes nonsense, and, besides, did Mr. Sampson 
suppose the had no force at all ? 

Chap. V. 2. We have fi^rpioirdOen^ translated “ to have a fellow- 
feeling and in ver. 4. is rendered “ from himself 1” 

In this chapter eleven pages are occupied with a pompous demon* 
stration that Melchizedek was — the Messiah ! and we are informed, 
with prodigious par^e, that the second person of the Trinity actually 
appeared to the Patriarchs. We admit the fact. What then ? Was 
he in the likeness of Melchizedek ? Here we have an instance how 
Mr, Sampson’s affection for his own reveries carried him against all 
veneration for Scripture and primitive antiquity. For the latter we 
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confess we have more reverence than may be palatable in our very 
liberal days. We believe ** quod setnper, quod ubique, et quod ab 
omnibus.” And the Scripture is most decidedly against this opinion, 
exhibiting Melchizedek as a type of the Messiah, who was to be a 
Priest AFTER (kqtA) his order ; but no person can be said to be a 
type of himself. Yet Mr. Sampson does not seem aware of this 
absurdity, for he says (p. 57) that he was “one of the most re- 
markable prototypes of the Messiah !”* And St. Paul says that he 
was “ d<l}< 0 ixoi<»>fx€pos Ylw rov 0cov.” But according to Mr. Sampson, 

“ none but himself can be his parallel.” 

Chap. ix. Mr. Sampson gives us one of his assertions, to which he 
seems so especially partial. In the first verse we read fisv ovv koI iqs 
TpaTT) a-KTjv^ 8 iKaitopaTa\aTpfia 9 . Here we are informed that “ Xarpcia? 
IS in the accusative plural, and not in the genitive singular.” Trans- 
late it as you will, the sigiyfication is much the same ; but we should 
have preferred Mr. Sampson's reasons to his assertions. The note in 
which fhis observation occurs is too prolix for entire transcription. 
Yet we will beg the indulgence of the reader in transcribing some of 
its outrageous mysticism. 

'fhe tabernacle contained the candlestick wherein were six branches of light 
surrounding one in the middle, emblems of him who brought light into the 
world, and referring also to what in Scripture is called the seven spirits of God, of 
which we see in nature those extraordinary symtfols in the seven rays of the light, 
and the seven tones of musical soiled ; it contained also the shew-bread or bread 
of display, which consisted of twelve fresh cakes placed on the table on the morn- 
ing of every Sabbath, and when taken away, these became the food of the 
Aaronical priests, and of them only. It was of this bread which David took and 
cat, and distributed also to those that were with him : and here we observe a 
most extraordinary type, which I do not remember to have been noticed by any 
commentator, but w^hich did not escape the divine intelligence of Messiali, who 
pointedly referred to this very transgression of the ceremonial ordinances, on that 
occasion when his disciples plucked the ears of com, in his presence, on the 
Sabbath day; and when Messiah replied to the Jewg’ accusing the Apostles for 
this breach of ceremonial observances, by refefring plainly to David as the 
prototype of himself, when he says, “ the Son of God is Lord also of the Sabbath, ' 
and intimating that in pla'Ce of the twelve loaves of earthly bread were then sub- 
stituted the twelve Apostles, who \vere to confer on all believers the breatl of 
life. The seven perceptive faculties in the organs of man, viz. 1st. The sense 
of the brain, called by the Greeks, <f)pT]P< 2nd. Tlie sense of the heart, Svuo^, 
3rd. The sense of the touch, external and internal. 4tli. The sense of the eve. 
5th. The sense of the ear. 6th. The sense of the nose; and 7th. The sense of 
the palate. To this may be added, as another correspondent septensality the 
seven primary planets, whose centre and actuaiy is the great symbolic sun ; the 
seven vocal sounds of the human voice, for there are seven, and only seven, 
vocally distinct, though alphabetically observed. Pp. 81, 82. 

In the note immediately subsequent^ Mr. Sampson exhibits his 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. 

They are called Xepovfilp or chenibs of glory, which is an Hebrew 

idiom, in place of the superlative degree, and which most other languages would 
express, most glorious chembs. P. 83. Note. 

* How many Proiotypss does Mr. S. allow to the same antitype? 
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Now the merest tjjro in Hebrew knows that it is not the super- 
lative, but the POSITIVE degree which is expressed by the adjunct 
substantive which mean ‘‘ glorious Cherubim,” and could 

mean nothing beyond. 

In chap. ix. 9, Mr. Sampson heroically undertakes the Herculean 
task of proving that ev€aTTjK^s means past. We have trespassed long 
on the patience of our readers, and perhaps we should be trespassing 
on their understandings, in noticing this passage further. 

Chap. X. S3, The common antithetical construction tovto — 
TovTo is rendered this (for example)— to this also.” 

In a note on Chap. xi. 23, we arc told that the w’ord poiife is de- 
rived from a city we must therefore conclude that Mr. Sampson 
deduced it from iroKlrrjs, Whereas it is evident that it is derived 
from the participle of polio. 

We have not noticed one-twentieth part of the errors and absurdi- 
ties of this book. But we will no longer exhaust the patience of our- 
selves and readers in correcting its blunders. “ Una litura potest” 
—and nothing less can rectify it. It is wholly unredeemed by any 
piece of sound or original criticism. 

It is always painful to be compelled to censure ; not least so, when 
literary deficiency is compensated by excellence of far superior order. 
To the real greatness of Jtir. Sampson’s character, a greatness which 
no critical failures can affect, we have lilready borne the most cliecrful 
testimony. But we feel it incumbent on us to denounce fanqiful 
translations of Scripture, especially when those fancies have no pro- 
bable ground of defence. Translations of the Scriptures are, and 
must be, important things : important for good or evil. They should 
not be undertaken lightly, or pursued to exercise the imagination. A 
Horne, a Lowth, and a Horsley are not the productions of every day : 
and hands less consec/ated should not approach the ark. A sober ex- 
planation of the Scriptures on the interpretation of the Anglican 
translators could never be esseniiallij wrong, and must, in the very 
nature of the case, prove far more correct and fruitful than the 
brightest dreams of the most vivid private imaginations. Had Mr, 
^Sampson’s work never beheld the light, his reputation would have 
.been, in all respects, as perfect as that of any living character. 
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JAher Scholasticm ; or, ait Account of 

the Fellowships, Scholarships, and 

Ejchihitions, at the Universities of 

Oxford and Cambridge. Rivingtons, 

1829. Pp. 500. Price 10s. 6d 

This little Manual is intended to 
serve a very useful purpose, and seems 
well executed. Its object may be 
learned from the following extract 
from the Preface: 

The object of the following pages is to 
place before the public the numerous ad- 
vantages and facilities which arg afforded 
by the Universities and the Public Schools 
and Grammar Schools of Ihis country, for 
the education of the middle and higher 
ranks of society. The compiler has en- 
deavoured to render the work a practical 
guide (ot parents in the selection of schools 
for their sons, that they may be enabled 
to participate in the benefits which the 
munificent founders of those splendid estab- 
lishments have provided for them. ToT 
those parents especially, who, hav^g a 
numerous offspring and but limited means, 
intend to give their sons a collegiate educa- 
tion, the work will be peculiaily accepta- 
ble ; as it points out those schooK in which, 
from thcii beneficial endowments, reputa- 
tion, or locality, it may be de&irable to 
place them ; and, in addition, contains an 
account of such exhibitions and scholar- 
ships as are in the patronage of Charteied 
Companies, &c. These, in most instances, 
are free from restriction as to persons or 
place. Several of these endowments how- 
ever, have, from want of timely application 
for them, fallen into desuetude; and the 
compiler is compelled to add, with regret, 
that the reader will find several instances, 
where the trusts reposed in these bodies 
have been either but partially administered 
or totally perverted. The accq^int now 
given of these tiusts, by calling the public 
attention to their value, may tend to revive 
them, and prevent a recurrence of similar 
neglect. Pp. 5, 6. 

The idea is by no means original ; 
but the information (so far as we re- 
member) has never been so conveni- 
ently and so copiously condensed. It 
is scarcely possible for a compilation 
of this nature to be minutely accu- 
rate; and accordingly we perceive 
some very few defects, principally 


omissions. But as the compiler has 
requested that all such may be stated 
privately, we abstain from any notice 
of them here. Like the tragedian of 
old, the compiler has sometimes made 
his institutions rather what they should 
be, than what they are. 

When we state that the work is got 
up by Mr. Richard Gilbert, the highly 
respectable printer, we give it a more 
eifectiial commendation than by a 
lengthy eulogium. Mr. G.'s means 
of access to authentic sources, com- 
bined with his well-known diligence and 
zeal, are a pledge to the Public that 
the task has been performed faithfully. 
We therefore cordially recommend the 
hook to parents. 

The Visions of Patmos: a Prophetic 
Poem, illustrative of the Apocalypse ; 
witji (ill Introduction and Notes. lit! 
the Rev. Thomas Grini ield, M. A. 
late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London, Hatohard and Sou, 1827. 
Pp. xix. 82. Price 4.9. 

Tins little volume contains a col- 
lection of brief but valuable observa- 
tions upon the intequ-etation of the 
projdiccies of St. John, and presents 
to its readers a concise abridgment of 
the chief results of those investigations 
which llaw^ thrown the greatest light 
on the mystical darkness of the divine 
revelation of tilings yet in the womb 
of futiirit}^ 'J'lie idea of representing 
the Visions of Patmosi in a scries of 
poetical descriptions is a novel one ; 
and we are at a loss how to charac- 
terize it. As a poem, it cannot of 
course be judged by the usual rules of 
critical decision. As a version, it Is 
entitled to some degree of attention. 
And it is bare honesty to say, that 
Mr. Grin field has succeeded in placing 
before us in correct, and frequently in 
nervous language, the sublime pre- 
dictions of tlie Evangelist. The in- 
terest of the poem is injured by the 
continual introduction of a running 
comment from liistory ; but the value 
of tlic production is thereby estab- 
lislicd. It appears to us to have been 
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written as a University Prize Essay, 
and afterwards altered. This is, how- 
ever, conjecture. We beg to offer a 
few rema^J^s on what seems to us to 
detract somewhat from the pleasure it 
affords on perusal. In the first place, 
there is so frequent a use of triplets^ 
that the perpetual recurrence of them 
wearies the attention and tires the 
patience of the ear. Tliere are also 
expressions too ambiguous in such a 
work; such as calling the Lamb (llev. 
vi. 1.) “ Great Master of the Seals.** 
(p. 7.) Again, 

In the rich contrast of its lights and lines, 
Now, Providence, thy panorama shines ! 

p. 48. 

Faith, fron^ that old infernal dretgon's maw. 

p. 36. 

With such damn'd wiles the nations she 
bewitch*d. p. 41. 

are lines which require revisal. 

But it would savour too much of 
captiousness to condemn the work for 
these verbal defects. Mr. Grinfield's 
name stands too hi^h to suffer on their 
account. And this volume itself (if 
volume it may be denominated^ con- 
tains too much real poetry, especially 
in the Ode on the Fall of Babylon^** 
and in the Conelmimi,** and exhibits 
too much unallected piety of purpose 
and sentiment, to render him justly 
deserving of any thing but encourage- 
ment. 


An Inquiry y what is the onejrue Faithy 
and wheihery ^c. London : ‘ Whit- 
taker, Treacher, and Arnot, 1829. 
Pp. xxiv. 893. Price \2s. 

We believe the author of this book, 
(a Yorkshire layman,) whoever he 
may be, to be sincere in the expression 
of his belief in this interpretation of 
the doctrines of the Scriptures : but we 
fearlessly deny to him the claim of 
orthodoxy \ for without reference to 
any particular church, his opinions on 
many questions, are most distinctly 
heterodox. His abstinence from any 
consideration of the nature of Christ, 
and of some other points, may mislead 
many as to the true belief of the au- 
thor ; and his quotations from Church 
of England divines lead others to be- 
li($vc, that hp has a leaning that way : 
but as far as we can collect from the 


opinions stated by him, on other sub- 
jects, we have little hesitation in class- 
ing him with one or other of the various 
sects of Socinians. To take up the time 
of our readers with any discussion on 
the point is unnecessary. Had there 
been more fairness in the avowal of bis 
opinions, and less apparent masking of 
his purpose, we should, perhaps, have 
thought the book worth a refutation, 
where it is in error; but we cannot 
employ our pages in a debate with an 
anonymous writer, who avows himself 
to belong to no particular party, and who 
may shelter himself under the wing of 
this or that communion, as it would 
best suit him. It will be sufficient to 
justify ourselves as to the prudence of 
these observations, in the eyes of our 
friends, to state the following items 
collected front the work itself. On 
John X. 34 — 36, we have this note: — 

Certainly Christ, by these words, meant 
to express that he had no more declared, in 
saying that he was the Son of God, that he 
was of divine naturet than the law declared 
the prophets, ‘ ‘ to whofn the word of God 
came,** to be so, because they are called 
gods. (p. 12.) 

'Rie eicrnify of punishment in the 
future world is denied by our author, 
as not sanctioned by the Scriptures. 
The atonement of Christ ; the condi- 
tions of salvation, viz, baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper, charity, &c. ; the work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, independent of 
the Scriptures ; and original sin ; are 
all stated to be doctrines contrary to 
the Scriptures, or uncertain of proof 
from them. Baptism is said to be a 
rite of profession only ; and the Lord’s 
Supper a rite of commemoration only : 
and whilst the practice of the Romish 
church is condemned in administering 
the bread only, the practice of the 
Church of England is also condemned 
for administering both the bread and 
the wine! There are also other in- 
consistencies which we cannot now 
find leisure to enumerate; but they 
are chiefly to be reconciled with the 
tenets of “ The Book of Common 
Prayer,” reformed according to the 
plan of the late Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
and some other Pelagian or Arian 
publications. The author says, he com- 
menced his subject in ignorance : — he 
ends it in worse than ignorance in 
many points : and whether or not his 
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intentions were pure, lie has sadly 
soiled his reputation as a Biblical 
critic by slipping into the mud of 
’Socinian absurdity. 

Sabbath Evening Minstrelsy. By the 
<7. James Green, Curate of Upton- 

on-Severn. London: B. Fellowcs, 

- Ludgate Street. 1828. Pp. viii. 144. 

Price 

It is an unthankful office, to sit 
in judgment on the well-meant, but 
weakly-executed, projects of piety and 
affection : and, hard-hearted as critics 
are said to be, their employment is no 
enviable one, when compelled by jus- 
tice to do that which, as indifierent 
individuals, they would be savcM from, ^ 
in the exercise of a m^re benevolent 
civility. But the triitli must be spoken, 
however im]>leasant to the speaker, 
or however unwelcome to tlie hearer, 
Avhen an opinion is called for. 

Mr. Green appears to be an amiable 
and pious man : but as a poet, espe- 
cially a poet who invokes the spirit 
of religion,” we are obliged to say, 
that he has little claims on our notice. 
Religion, at all times repulsive to 
those who need a recommendation, 
beyond itself, of its beauty and power, 
is not likely to be received the more 
readily by coming to the objector, 
arrayed in tlie tattered garment of 
thread-bare rhyme. 4'herefore, while 
we applaud the motive, we can- 
not ])raise the performance of Mr. 
Green; because there is but little 
in his Minstrelsy” to recommend 
it, save the subjects on which he has 
touched ; and consequently it has no- 
thing to spare for the ornament of 
those subjects. It is a common mis- 
take of the day, to think, that poetry 
is made acceptable, because it has a 
sprinkling of religion about it ; br that 
religion is acceptable, because its pre- 
cepts are enforced in verse. 

The autlior seems to have been suf- 
fering under the pressure of domestic 
affliction. He has blended the name, 
and allusions to the virtues, of some 
deceased friend, “ Mary ” (whether 
wife, or sister, or sweetheart, we know 
not), with the name of his Saviour; 
and has alternately sung the joys of 
heaven, and the memory of his de- 


parted friend. One line in a stanza, 
the concluding piece of the first part 
of the work (which first part consists 
of short poems on the various episodes 
in the life of the Messiah), will ex- 
emplify what we cannot farther ex- 
plain. 

Or if thou Iiast, O Harp, in these thy strains, 
Wing'd my best thoughts unto the 
blissful sky 

Where Mary lives, and where my Saviour 
reigns, 

And warm’d my soul with heav’n and 
purity, 

Then sweet I’ll say has been thy har- 
mony : 

Then rest thee, while my weary head I 
fling 

Upon the lap of Sleep, her pow’rs to try ; 
And then may $Mary bear, on angel’s 
wing, 

Her golden dreams, and teach thee sweeter 
strains to sing. 

The second part consists of pieces 
on the “ Works of Nature,” of which 
the best is Summer,” p. 98 : and 
the book concludes with three series 
of stanzas, thus headed : — To the Me- 
mory t)f my dear Mary.'* “ Mary's 
Grave.” — “ On the Annivevs4ary of the 
Death of my dear Mary." They are 
among the least acceptable (as far as 
poetry goes) in all the book; whicli 
the advertisement tells us, “ teas 
chiejty written on a Sabbath evening to 
beguile a lonely hour, and divert sad 
thoughts." 'J'lie jiublication is with 
a view “ to direct to pious reflection, 
and excite pious feeling." 


A Selection of Psalms ami Hymns, 
adapted, in portions, for every Sun- 
day and Festival of the Church of 
England. Hyfl Layman. London: 
Rivingtons, 1829. Pp. xiv. 251. 
2s. 6d. 12ino. 

This selection of Psalms and Hymns 
appears to be made with a very fair 
portion of correct taste, judgment 
and discretion ; and though strictly or- 
thodox, nothing has been excluded 
which, coming from what quarter it 
may, answers the compiler’s purpose. 
Thus we recognise, though not ac- 
knowledged by the Editor, the styles 
of Heber, Watts, Cotterill, Doddridge, 
8:c. ; and discover, that at least forty 
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of “ the Psalm? and are, if 

not taken from, found in, ^lie Cfms- 
tian Ps(ibnist”*of James Moufyomery, 
from who^ pen six or seven of them 
have flowed, piis is as it shoiifd bo ; 
but a little more care in tlie choice 
would, we think, have rendered tlie se- 
lection more popular. The advertised 
“ Collection of Tunes” (price 7s. 6e/.), 
expressly adapted for this Selection^ 
will, perhaps, tend more to the si*- 
lector’s object, than any thing we could 
say in his behalf. But, after all, he 
must wait the trial of time, the only 
infallible guide in such a caso. 

A Sennon on Church EstahUshmenls in 
Genei'aly mid the Church of Enyla ml 
in particular; preached on Sund(Vf, 
OcL 19, 1828. By the Rev. J. VV. 
Cunningham, M. A. Vicar of Har- 
row. liOudon : Ilatchard and Cadcll. 
1828. 8vo. pp. 32, 

We are the last to deny merit w’here 
it is really due ; gnd therefore, how- 
ever we may differ in opinion from 
that class of preachers to whicjli Mr. " 
Cunningham has joined himself, wo 
arc ready to allow him full merit as the 
author of the Sermon before us. Wc 
are not, indeed, prepared to set our 
seal to every position which he has ad- 
vanced, nevertheless, the Sermon is a 
good Sermon. It is a masterly defence 
of the claims which the ICstahlisIied 
Cliurch has to the support of every 
Englishman ; and an able appeal, more 
particularly in aid of the Giurcli- 
Building Society, for whose benefit, in 
compliance with the King’s command, 
if w'as preached. One woi-d, how'ever, 
as to Mr. C.’s respect for Dissenters, 
and his “ hearty desire to co-operate 
with them, as friends and brothers, in 
aU the concerns o^owx common Christi- 
anity” (p, 28.) : — We do not much ad- 
mire the peregrinations of Mr. C. at 
the cost of the Church (Query Conven- 
ticle ? ) Missionary Society. 

A Hebrew and EngUsh Lexicon to the 
Old Testmneni, including the BtUical 
Chaldee. Edited^ mth mprovemeuts 


from the German works of Gesejdus^ 
6i/ JosiAH W. Gibbs, A. M. of the 
Theological Seminary, Andover, U. S. 
London : Howell and Stew'art, 1827* 
8vo. pp. fl^6. Mce 25^. . 

The merits of uesenius as a Lexi- 
cographer are now fully appreciated in 
this countiy ; and his larger Lexicon, 
which is a mass of Oriental learning, is 
nowm the course of publication at Cam- 
bridge. Tlie smaller w'ork, abridged 
by himself from the larger, is well 
adapted to the ordinary purposes of a 
Student ; and the few alterations and 
additions which Mr. Gibbs has intro- 
duced into his American edition, whicli 
has been reprinted in this country, are 
eertai nly improvements. 

Village Sermons on Personal and Rela- 
lire Dutiesj the Sacraments, By 
the Rev. William Bishop, M. A. 
London: Rivingtons. 1828, 2 Vols. 
12mo. pp. 234, 218. 

Twr.NTY-Fouft gtiod practical Ser- 
mons, and well ada])ted to the wants 
and the understanding of a tillage 
c()n^v(‘gation. In the three Sermons 
on the Sacraments there is mucli 
earnest and impressi\e writing; and 
we are glad to see that the benefits of 
Mr. Bishop’s ])asloral labours will be 
extended by their circiilatiou beyond 
the limits of his own flock. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Mr, W. Carpenter, author of the 
Scientia Bihlica, &c. has in the press, 
in one large volume, octavo. Popular 
Lectures on Biblical Criticism and 
Interpretation. 

Mr. W. Jones, author of the History 
of the Waldenses, &c. basin the press, 
a Chihatian Biograpliical Dictionaiy, 
comprising the lives of such persons in 
every country, and in every age, since 
llie revival of Literature, as have dis- 
tinguished ^lemselves by their talents, 
their sufferings, or their virtues. The 
work may be expected to appear in 
the course of next month. 
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STATE OF DISEAIBODIED SPIRITS. 

^ Mr. Editor, — I read with deep attention, in'* the late numbers 
of your Miscellany, the remarks of a correspondent on the state of 
disembodied spirits ; but those remarks did not seem to carry with 
them such a decisive conclusion as the writer, doubtless, wished. 
The subject is one of deep interest, and it would be pleasing to 
arrive at some satisfactory knowledge upon it. The truth, therefore, 
is worth inquiring into ; and should the state of such spirits be found 
to be an unconscious state, altliough the prepossessions of some 
minds may be violated, yet religion herself would gain by an 
argument which may be Hiirought so effectually against one of the 
most essential doctriwes of the Roman Churcli. I would, therefore, 
in the pure love of the truth, ask you to admit the following obser- 
vations on your correspondent’s papers, together with a few remarks 
upon the unconscious state of disembodied spirits. That I may not 
occupy too much of your valuable space, I will briefly point out where 
the arguments which your correspondent advances do not bear upon 
his view of the question w ith any convincipg force. 

Firit, he thinks that the argument of the unconsciousness of dis- 
embodied spirits, is an encouragement to sin : but if he were to look 
into the cause of sin, he would find it operating without the aid of 
any such arguments ; which, if ever used, are only used as the wolf 
argued with the lamb. 

In the next place, he says, that unaided reason is able to refute the 
hypothesis of tlie insensibility of separate spirits ; but he refuses to 
argue from such a position. I must, how^ever, call his attention to an 
argument of that kind before I conclude. 

I now proceed to notice twelve positions of* the writer before me, 
which he successively takes up as scriptural proofs of the assertion, 
that disembodied spirits do “ live in the possession an<I exercise of 
their faculties,” 

1st. He (the writer of the papers in (juestion) asks, upon the 
promise of eternal life (John viii. 28), How can life be eternal, if 
the soul be buried between death and the resurrection in the stupidity 
of unconsciousness ?” I slialbbe pardoned if I give a mild answer to this 
intemperate question. We are taught that eternity will be from the 
day of judgment. Nor can w^e conceive one man’s eternity to be a day 
or two longer or shorter than another’s, wliich will be the case if 
their souls be adjudged as soon as they depart from their bodies. 
The fact, that we arc taught that there will be a day of judgment, 
answers the question. But the writer, who asks it, seems to be 
puzzled about the jtime which will occur between the death and 
resurrection of men. Now the state of the squl, in that period, can 
in no wise affect the promise of its eternal life at the end thereof. 
But is the writer, who so fears lest the soul should be all that time 

VOL. XI. NO, ITI. A A 
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buried in the stupidity of unconsciousness, assured, that what is time 
to our mortaL perception, will be time to a disembodied spirit; or 
will be time iii' thc economy of a spiritual state ? 

2d. “ God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.’* 
(Matt. xxii. On which t remark, that the unconscious soul is a 

living soul. 

3(1. If the soul “ live in the torpor of insensibility, it cannot be 
said to be the subject of any covenant with the Almighty.” In such 
a state, it is answerc'd, that the souls of Christians are under that 
condition of the (Covenant, which claims God as their Preserver. 
In this condition the soul is represented as sleeping. 1 Thess. iv. 
14-16. 

4th. That Job did not imagine that death would “ fix him in a 
state of insensibility.” Put yet Job uses the figure of sleep to repre- 
sent the peace which he would have found in the grave had he died 
an infant. (Job iii. 13.) 

5th. “ They shall rest in their bedvS,. each one walking in his 
uprightness.” (Is. Ivii. 2.) In the margin of the Bible we are referred 
to the parallel passage, 2 Chron. xvi. I t ; and wo find, that the 
words, ** resting in their beds,” relate to their “ lying in state.” 
Thus the prophet describes the righteous as entering upon a state 
wdiicli is secure from evil ; as undergoing the ceremony usual to 
the dead ; and as departing in his uprightness unto the presence 
of God. St. Matthew says the saints slept. 

6th. ‘‘ Wlience it appeal's that the; soul of Samuel was 

called from a state of comfort and p(‘acc.” And will not the repose or 
sleep of the soul, in the care of God, be a state of comfort and peace ? 

7th. Tlie parable of Dives and Lazarus is next advanced, to support 
the position of tlui soul’s consciousness. With Dives 1 have nothing 
to do : but Lazarus might have been in a state of unconsciousness, 
when seen in Abraham’s bosom, for any thing that the Evangedist says 
to the contrary, Tlic author of the two articles under consideration 
thinks, that Lazarus is represented as seated at a “ festive table of 
spiritual intercourse,” and as enjoying the sumptuoiisness of a feast,” 
In this interpretation there is too much of the Mahometan paradise. 
I should rather take the tv role koXttoic uvtov to represent the sleep 
of a deceased good man. 

8th. That Moses and Elias were in a state of consciousness at the 
transfiguration. But as their bodies were seen, it w^ould^ppcar, if 
the sight was real, that their souls had been brought from sbmc state, 
and rejoined to their bodies. How can it be proved that in such a 
state, the soul was conscious of “ its intellectual perceptions ?” 

9th. There is nothing said in the Scriptures, of Lazarus, the brother 
of Mary and Martha, to teach us, that his soul was conscious whilst 
he slept, as Christ said, in the grave. 

10th. The state of paradise, into which' the penitent thief was 
assured he should go that day, is not said to be a state of active or 
conscious happiness.* 


«« 

♦ Qu» What place of abode does the author mean, in page 702, lino 8. 
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11th. When St. Paul was caught up into Paradise, the voice which 
lie heard, was doubtless from a waking speaker ; but who can argue 
from that fact, that the souls of the saints were not asleep, as the 
Gospel declares them to be ? 

12th. In the last place it is asked if St. Paul would have preferred 
insensibility, to the execution of dignified trusts ? And I may answer, 
As to die under the new covenant is to sleep in Jesus, the Apostle 
would be content to be with Christ, let the sUUe be what it may : 
being assured, as we all may be, that it is one provided by mercy 
and love. 

On these twelve positions, I may say, that they do not bear upon 
the argument with that clearness and force which it demands : and if 
the conscious state of the disembodied spirit, be to be proved by 
Scripture, it must be by plainer and clearer quotations speaking more 
directly to the question. 

In the absence of direct information in the Gospel on this subject, 
the next best argument \^iould be a critical one. But I venture to 
say that the critical jwidence is on the other side. For, if I be not 
mistaken, the single word (Koifjdu)) used by Christ and two of his 
Apostles, in the literal sense of being dead, is never so used by 
the ancient writers ; that word being always found in them either in 
a paraphrase, or joined to some other word or words, when it is 
meant by the figure of sleep to denote the state of death. Our blessed 
Loid appears to be the first who used the word without any qualifi- 
cation to demote the defunct state of a hunlan being : and this remark 
is strengthened by the fact, tlii^: this use of the word Koifidu) was new 
to the disciples, wdio did not understand it literally to mean, that 
Lazarus was dead. John xi. 11, et seq. In the ^fith verse, (-hrist 
says — ^‘ Whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die 
whence we may conceive, that the beautiful word which our Saviour 
applied to the decease of Ids friend, was so apjdied to illustrate the 
words of the prophet, that He (Christ) shoidd sw^allow up death in 
victory; and also to explain the words lie liad previously said to 
the Jew's — “ If a man keep my saying, he lihall never see death.” 
(John viii. 51.) According to this view’, w’e find St. Matthew and 
St. Paid using the word in its new literal sense, and confining it in that 
sense to the death of saints and of Christians : “ because of the hope 
of the resurrection.” There is nothing, therefore, in the sense of 
the word, as used by Christ and Ins Apostles, to favour the argument, 
that the Mate of sleep, into which the separated souls of men are 
said in the Gospel to be,^ (1 Thess. iv. 13,) is a state of con- 
sciousness. 

Let us, in the next place, apply to reason for further light upon 
this interesting subject. 

Whilst in this state of being, the soul is never active or conscious 
without the instrumentiality of the body. When the body is dis- 
ordered, as in some cases of mania, the faculties of the soul are also 
disordered, because the instrument by which it works is impaired : 
and when that instriiment is quite inactive, as in syncope, the soul is 
also inactive and unconscious. Hence we know not that the soul can 
be conscious without the instrumentality of the body. 
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Now when the body dies, the spirit returns to God who gave it. 
In the langUMe of the Gospel it sleeps in Jesus ; and we have no 
authority for Stating, that it will be conscious whilst separated from 
its instrument, the body. On the other hand, we have a right to 
deduce from tlic fact, that when the soul will again require to be 
conscious, the body will be restored unto it, that the body is 
necessary to it as its instrument. See -1 Thess, iv. 14-, “ Them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.’* And 1 Cor. xv. 44, 
“ It is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.” “ So 
when .... this mortal shall have put on immortality,” death will be 
swallowed up in victory. Now when St. Paul speaks, after the 
manner of Christ, and says, that the saints sleep in Jesus, that they 
are asleep^ does he mean to speak figuratively, or literally ? I think 
we cannot depart from tlie simplicity of his words without unne- 
cessary and unwarrantable violence. Many pious people take a 
sentimental view of the subject, and think that a state of uncon- 
sciousness, for it may be many hundred, years, is a state of cold 
and forbidding insensibility. But they suffer their earthly feelings 
to throw a false light upon the scene which they would contem- 
plate. To an unconscious soul there can be no time. The feeling, 
therefore, which arises from the thought is a mere sentiment, 
and ought to be corrected. In heaven, as the angel sware, there 
will be no time ; the glory of the Lord will enlighten it ; there 
will be no need of the sun ; there shall bo no night there : 
(llcv, xxi. :) and thb probability is, that wliat we call time here, 

is but a consequence of our mortal , state ; and after the humane 
instrument by which it is perceived, is disrupted, that we shall have 
no more consciousness of it. As there will bo no time in heaven, 
the spiritual body cannot take cognizance of it. To tliink rightly 
of the state of the disembodied spirit is to think in faith, that it will 
be such a state as the wisdom and loving-kindness of God deems most 
proper for us. 

The writer, on wdiose papers I have commented, says, on the 
authority of Leibnitz, The soul is properly an immortal monad,” 
We have, then, a right to argue, tluit it was as conscious before it 
inhabited tlie body, as it will be after such an inhabitation. But if 
whilst the soul had the use of an instrument of consciousness, it had 
no recollection of its anterior state of existence, what right have we 
to argue, that, without that instrument, it will be consclousin a future 
state ? But wdiat will consciousness be without those faeSRies which 
alone can be exercised through the instrumentality of human organs ? 
Will monads have size and shape ? and if they have, wdll they also 
have instinct to distinguish one another? Will they be able to see 
without eyes, to speak without tongues, or to walk without feet? 
Shpposing the soul, in its separate state, to retain the memory (which 
we cannot conceive it to do without the brain), yet it would be no 
boon to be conscious for any length of time only of the past events 
of life, and to sit, if a monad can sit, and think of those toils, diffi- 
culties, and vexations, which in reality so often and so long afflicted 
ana tormented us. 

To anyone who feels the burden of the flesh, .who is heavy laden 
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and sickened with deferred hopes, the sleep in Jesus w ill be delightful : 
it would seem a necessary repose to the soul, that it might have 
strength to lay hold of the hope which God has set before it. 

I am, &c. 

A. 


COINCIDENCE OF SUNDAYS AND IIOLYDAYS. 

Mr. Editor, — The attention of the Clergy has of late been fre- 
((uently called to the settlement of a question which the Kubrick has 
left undecided ; namely, when a HolMay and a Sunday coincide, which 
service is to receive the preference ? One thing is perfectly clear, which 
is, that, whether the omission in the Kubrick be intentional or other- 
wise, a discretion must be exercised. But with whom does this dis- 
cretion reside? I answer, with the Ordinary. The preface to the 
Book of Common Prayer,* “ concerning the service of the Church,” 
was evidently intended to supply oversights and laxities in the Kubrick ; 
to determine ambiguous constructions, and to prescribe the limits of 
salutary discretion. In that preface I read that “ forasmuch as 
nothing can be so plainly set forth, but doubts may arise in the use 
and practice of the same ; to appease all such diversity (if any arise) 
and for the resolution of all doubts, concerning the manner how to 
nndersfand, do, and execute, the things contained in this book: the 
parties that so doubt, or diversely take any thing, shall alway resort 
to the Bishop of the Diocese* who, by liis discretion, shall take order 
for the (piietiiig and appeasing of the same ; so that the same be not 
contrary to any thing contained in this book. And if the Bishop of 
the Diocese be in doubt, then may he send for the resolution thereof 
to the Archbishop.” From this it appears that the true service in the 
cases now under consideration must be that, and that only, which is 
appointed by authority of the Diocesan. It would be exceedingly 
desirable that Bishops, aware of the difficulty^ which has lately been 
very materially felt, and of the confusion and discordance created 
thereby, should, each for his own jurisdiction, exercise their discre- 
tion in this particular, and publicly communicate the result to their 
clergy. It might be said, perhaps, that it would be a preferable mode 
of determining this long litigated question, if all the Bishops were to 
promulg^lli their joint decision upon the subject. But this opinion is 
more specious than valuable. Such decision could not be binding 
upon succeeding Bishops, ^fhe discretion vested by the Church in 
the OFFICE, could never be annulled by any number of individual 
OFFICERS. If, indeed the houses of convocation enjoyed their consti- 
tutional power — but why lose time in visionary suppositions ? 

Although, however, every Clergyman will cheerfully obey, for con- 
science sake, the determination of his diocesan, still that determi- 
nation must be guided by the rules of just reason and analogy. In 
calling, through your pages, the attention of our prelates to this point, 
I trust they will acquit an humble and anonymous individual of the 
intention to assume any tone inconsistent with the most perfect reliance 
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on their wisdom and information. I am well assured, Mr. Editor, 
that, so far from exhibiting any paltry impatience of apparent dictation, 
they will, on the contrary, weigh every opinion on the subject, not 
with any view to the merits of its author, but solely in regard to its 
own*l Impressed with this opinion of the bench, which, as a clergy- 
man, as a Christian, and as a man, I cannot behold without reverence 
and honour, I “ speak as unto wise men,’* and entreat them to “ ludge 
what I say.” 

My own opinion as to the course to be pursued, has been some 
time taken. Yet I have not ventured wholly to rely on it. On con- 
sulting, however, some good authorities, I am happy to find my 
independent decision universally confirmed, either by affirmation or 
induction. Looking backward a few numbers in your valuable publi- 
cation, I meet with a letter signed “ Query,” relating to this very 
subject i and with that letter, I confess, I am entirely agreed. I have 
read the charge of Bishop Mant alluded to by Query and the 
extract from Wheatly, (which, by the way,^ I can no where find in the 
work itself) and I feel quite Stltisfied on the subject, for the following 
reasons. 

It seems to be a very safe and clear principle, where the letter is 
not to be had, to follow the spirit : when we have not the means of 
discovering how Caius has acted in any case, to deduce from his 
language and conduct how he would have acted. Let us apply this to 
the Book of Common Prayer. In thcBubrick prefixed to the service 
for the Fifth of November,* we read : “ If this day shall happen to be 
Sunday, only the Collect proper for ^hat Sunday shall be added to 
THIS OFFICE in its place.” Whatever importance we attach as members 
of a nation, or of a national chmxh, to a national dispensation-, a 
providence referring to the catholic church of (jurist must surely 
imply more important consequences. A fortiori^ therefore, the com- 
memoration of such providence must be allowed every privilege 
granted to the celebration of an inferior event. J’herefore, we may 
infer that the rule which our Church has pronounced to be proper in 
the case of a national commemoration could not have been disapproved 
by her in cases of even a niore important descri})tion. 

But, further, to shew that this is the spirit of tlie Church (although 
the above instance alone appears to me amply decisive) the Rubrick 
introductory to the service for the Martyrdom of King Charles I, 
states, “ If this day shall happen to be Sunday, this form of prayer 
shall be used an(i that for the King’s Accession reads, this day 
shall happen to be Sunday, this whole office shall be used, as it 
followetb, ENTIRELY.” * 

The objection of Bishop Mant to the addition of the Collect for the 
Snnday appears to be of no force. The learned prelate is, apparently, 
decided, by the term “ three Collects whereas it is evident, from 
the cases to which he himself alludes, that the framers of the Common 
Prayer did not regard the number three of inviolable sanctity. And 
we see that in the service for Gunpowder Treason it is implied that the 
general practice of the Church is to use the Collect for the Sunday in 
addition to that for the Holyday only,'' says the Rubrick, ‘‘the 
Collect proper for that Sunday shall be added that is, although 
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many other additions might seem to be warrantable, that only shall 
be warranted. The commandos express, and the implication krong. 
Further, when the Collect for the Sundny is not to be added, it is 
EXPRESSLY excepted, as in the service for the Martyrdom of King 
Charles I. where the Kubrick is, ^Hnstead of tlic First Collect atMornbig 
[or Evening] Prayer, shall these two which next follow be used.” 
(Where we may remark, by the way, another violation of Bishop 
Mant’s triad,) And a similar exception is ‘made in the service for 
the King's Accession. 

In fact, the principle of our Church seems to be, as is reasonable 
and proper, that the more important service should always have the 
precedence : to ]nake the lesser holyday give way to the greater; as, 
an ordinary Sunday, for instance, to a Saint’s Day ; a Saint’s Day to 
one of our Lord's F(‘stivals, and a lessen* festival of our Lord to a 
greater.”’^* x\nd this principle is plainly reduced to practice in the 
Rubrick introductory to the Thanksgiving for the Restoration of the 
Royal Family. “ If this day shall happen to be Ascension Day, or 
Whit Sunday, the CoLLBcxsbf tliis office ^rc to be added to the offices 
of those Festivals in their proper ])laces:. if it be Monday or Tuesday 
in Wliitsun week, or Trinity Sunday, the Proper Psalms appointed 
for this day, instead of those of onlinary course, shall be also used, 
and the Collects added as before ; and in all these cases the 7*est of 
this ojfice shall be omitted : hut if it shall happen to be any other 
Sunday, whole office shall he used, as it followeth entirely. The 
natural inference from all this is, that, wlicr^a greater festival coincides 
with a less (e. g. Advent Siinday with St. Andicvv’s Day) the Collect 
of the greater festival is to be fcad before that of the less, and all the 
rest of tlic service is to be that of the greater. But vvlien a festival 
coincides with an ordinary Sunday, the service of that festival should 
be wholly used. 

An exception appears very properly to be made in the case where 
the lesson for the festival is taken from the Apocrypha. None of the 
lessons for our national commemorations are selecte d from the apo- 
cryphal writings : so that we must look elsewhere for the decision of 
this part of the question. It certainly appe*ars to have been the 
marked policy of our Church, never to appoint an apocryphal lesson 
for a Sunday. If we violate this policy, some good reason should be 
shewn for such violation. But what advantage can ever be gained by 
the substitution of an apocryphal for a canonical lesson ? 

From Ipie above considerations, Mr. Editor, I conclude, that, 
wherever there is a collision of services, that of the more important 
occasion always takes the lead ; the Collects alone for both are used, 
where there is no express exception ; ' and an apocryphal first lesson 
gives place to a canonical. I give my opinion, and humbly submit it 
to the consideration of those w ho, both by personal qualifications, and 
the law of the Ciiurch, are competent to decide it. 

Yours, &c. Rusticus. 

* Wheatly apud Mant. Charge, &c. p. 17, where see it fully substantiated that the 
service for the Saint’s day, &c. is more important than that for an ordinary Sunday. 
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* Mr. Editor. — In reference to your ^icle on Colonial and Foreign 
Ordination in your number for January, I entreat your permission 
to make some remarks, not for the sake of controversy, but of expla- 
nation. I am not aware that I misunderstood the subject on which I 
ventured to address you in the month of July last; and I am very 
certain, that I was not guilty of wilful misrepresentation. My chief 
object was to direct attention to Mr. Wood’s pamphlet, because 1 
thought his case a hard one. Perhaps, the difficulties which he met 
with, were occasioned by the novelty of the case. It is at least cer- 
tain, that for much more than a year, he could not obtain permission 
to exercise his ministry as a Priest in his native country. I think 
Mr. Wood mistaken, when he considers the act 59 Geo, III. cap. 60, 
retrospective, and I so expressed myself ; but I am not surprised 
that be should feel forcibly the restraints which that act imposed 
upon liimself; and I am by no means sure, that the provisions of that 
act tend in any respect to the security of the Established Church. 

When I assumed the signature of “ a Sincere Churchman,” I 
assumed a charafcter to which I feel myself conscientiously entitled. 

I respect the Church of England most sincerely as she stands 
established by law — an essential part of the constitution of the realm. 
If it depended upon me, I would rather increase than diminish all 
her legal securities : but her real strength and her best security con- 
sist in that she is a pure part of the Catholic Church of Christ. I am 
perfectly convinced that ‘this strength, and tliis security, are not 
increased by those supposed securities which separate her partially, 
or absolutely, from other branches of the Church equally pure as 
herself in constitution, doctrine, aud worship. The Scottish Bishops 
were originally consecrated in England, so were those of Independent 
America. Their authority, therefore, in every spiritual sense is the 
same ; and yet the law', so far as an Act of Parliament can do it, 
renders ordination by them a mere nullity, and precludes absolutely a 
person so ordained, w^hatever his qualifications may be, and whatever 
' change of circumstances may occur, from becoming a Clergyman of 
the Church of England. * But he may he re-ordained, said a lay peer, 
sn reference to the penal statutes enacted against the Episcopalians in 
Scotland in 1748, there is 7io law against it, “Neither,” instantly 
replied Sherlock, Bishop of London, “ was there any law in ancient 
Rome against parricide : it was thought a crime impossible.” Every 
Diocesan Bishop in England and Ireland, has it in his power to 
admit into orders any layman, or dissenting minister w'hom he finds 
properly qualified, and that whether he oe a native of America, or of 
Scotland. But he is absolutely prohibited from admitting to exercise 
his ministry in England a person ordained in America, or in Scotland, 
whatever may be his qualifications and his claims, except such person 
impiously contrive to conceal his sacred character, and submit to 
re-ordination, whis?h would not have raised him in the estimation of 
such men as Sherlock, Seeker, and Maddox, who exerted themselves 
to the utmost, to prevent an exclusion so absolute from being extended 
to the Scottish Episcopalians in 1748. The security to the Church 
i>f England as by law established, would be quite sufficient, as great 
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in effect as it now is, were each Bishop empowered to take the case 
of any Deacon, or Priest qjdained by a Bishop of another Church, 
vvho shall have obtained a bonajide title in his diocese, into his con- 
sideration ; and having found him canonically ordained, properly 
qualified, and properly disposed, were he further empowered to 
require the usual subscriptions, to impose the usual oaths, and to 
admit him by a deed under his hand and seal, to the exercise of his 
ministry of Deacon or Priest, as the case may be. This every 
Bishop has it in his power to do in the case of a layman, by examining 
and ordaining him ; and he may safely be vested w ith similar power 
in the case of a man, who as the preface to the Ordinal expresses it, 
hath had formerly Episcopal ordination, and whom therefore he can- 
not without impiety re-ordain. 

You say, page 49, that the clause which you quote from the act 
1819, extends to ordinations by the titular Roman Catholic Bishops 
of Ireland, as well as to ordinations by the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Bishops of foreign countries.’* Now, with respect to 
ordinations by the Roman *Catliolic Bishops of foreign countries, you 
arc most manifestly tvrong ; a!ul when you recollect the case of the 
late Dean Kirwan and others, and the more recent case of Blanco 
White, you will at once perceive your error. As the law now stands in 
Kngland, a person ordained by a foreign Romisli Bishop, renouncing the 
errors of Poy)ery, is instantly received and recognised as a Minister 
of the Church of England. Nay, I have been assured by a respectable 
Irish Clergyman, that ))ers()ns ordained Uy tlie titular Bishops there, 
arc in like manner received in that part of the Church. But I will 
not affirm this to be fact, because I do not certainly know it. That 
privilege however, which is certainly extended to Papists ordained 
abroad, and rc'nouncing their errors, might with at least as little risk 
be extended to Protestants canonically ordained, who have no errors 
to renounce ; especially when the granting, or the refusing such 
privilege, will remain in the hands of those to whom the Church 
commits the power of ordination. 

A SiNCj'Ui: Chuiiciiman. 

• 

We willingly give insertion to this explanatory letter of our corre- 
spondent. We must, however, beg leave to observe on our own part, 
that as to the words “ misunderstood and misrepresented,” whicli were 
made use of by us in our former Number with reference to the expo- 
sition and application of the law extended by our correspondent to 
Mr. Wood’s case, and which words seem rather to have been the occa- 
sion of offence ; — such wordife were intended merely to express an error 
into which we then thought, and still think our correspondent had 
fallen, wdth reference to the case in question. We by no means in- 
tended by such expressions, to impute any thing like ignorance or 
wilful misrepresentation, but merely such a misconception as any 
nian is liable to adopt when forming an opinion upon the effect of 
complex statutory enactments. 

As to the merits of the question, however, upon ‘which we appear to 
be at issue with our correspondent, we must beg further to observe, 
that nothing has been advanced by liinp to show us in error in the 
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view we took of Mr, WoocVs case. And the division which we made 
of the subject into colonial and foreign ordinations, appears to have 
had the effect of eliciting more clearly the real object to which the 
observations of our correspondent are directed. From the letter 
above inserted, it now appears that his strictures are pointed to the line 
of policy which the legislature has compelled the Church to adopt with 
reference to ordinations by Bishops not within the pale of the Church 
of England and Ireland. With reference to colonial ordinations, to 
which character Mr. Wood’s ordination clearly belongs, the law is 
clear and explicit ; and, although our correspondent seems still to be 
by no means surprised ** that Sir. Wood should feel forcibly the re- 
straints which are imposed upon him,” we think the provisions of the 
law in this respect are just and judicious ; and as to their hardship, 
we may observe, they are scarcely more severe than the restraints 
which are imposed upon every Clergyman in England upon clianging 
his diocese. For in strictness, no Clergyman ordained and licensed 
in one diocese, can remove to any other without first procuring the 
licence and consent of the Bishop, into wliose diocese he purposes to 
remove. Ceasing, then, to find Mr. Wood’s case applicable to form 
the foundation of the real object of his censure, namely, the policy 
of the Church with reference to what we have termed “ foreign ordi- 
nations our correspondent has in the above letter clearly stated 
his sentiments; and these appear to involve the question of the expe- 
diency of repealing such parts of our statutory provisions as forbid our 
Bishops to recognise iScotch and American ordinations; for with 
reference to other episcopal ordinations, as by the Roman-Catholic 
Bishops, there is no express enactment forbidding their recognition ; 
and, therefore, as noticed by our correspondent, such ordinations* are 
recognised by our Bishops as spiritually good, although we appre- 
hend,— and in this respect our former assertion was intended to be 
understood, — they are legally invalid, until the persons so ordained 
have taken the oaths, subscribed the declaration, and complied with the 
other requisites enjoined by our’ statute law. Upon this general 
question proposed by pur corresjfiondent, we must decline to enter. 
But it must not from this be inferred, that wc entertain any doubt that 
the line of policy, adopted by our Church in the instance alluded to, 
is incapable of defence. The restrictions, imposed in 1 748 and 1 784 were 
occasioned by the political wants of the time, and were called for in 
order to the defence and proper protection of our own Establishment. 
Whether or not the hour of danger be passed away, and whether or 
not the removal of the restrictions in question would tend to the pro- 
motion of the real interests of the Church of Christ, is matter which 
will come better and more beneficially under the consideration of 
others. On entering upon the question of ordinations, we proposed 
to ourselves merely to state the law as it is, not to enter into a dis- 
cussion as to its merits or demerits. 
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ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


Perpetuum mihi vcr ai;it illachryinabilis unia, 
Kr (‘omuiulavit saccula ; non obii." 


L 

Sweet flower ! no sooner blown tlian bligbtefl — 
Sweet voice ! no sootier heard than lost — 

Young wanderer ! instantly benighted — 

Bright barque ! scarce launched ere tempest-tost- 
O I wlio would wail thy brief career 
With lamentation’s seliish tear ? 

O ! who Avould stay tliy upward tliglit 
Unto thj native laud of lights 
AVho to this world of sin and pain 
'Phy spotless spirit would enchain ? 


II. 

Thou didst descend from thy bright home 
A son of triumph to become — ^ 

A passing stranger, who didst stay 
One moment on tliy heavenward way — 

To take tlie name and bear the sign 
Of Christ the conqueror divine. 

Who came, himself a houseless child, 

In meek endurance, patience mild, 

And bade his followers, like to thee. 

Put on the robe of purity ! 

III. 

Blest being ! though a parent’s tear 
Bedews her infantas early bier ; 

Though o’er thy pale and lifeless brow 
Young flowers thy earthly sisters throw; 

— Emblems of what thou wast and art ! 
Emblems of what themselves will be ! — 
Though we may feel within the lieart 
The weakness ofjiumanity ; 

And when Remembrance paints the smile 
Which charmed thy mother's pangs erewhile — 
The powerless trust in which did rest 
Thy speechless lip upon her breast — 

And those sweet visions, which but seem 
The wild deceptions of a dream ; 

Though 'tis in vain to check the sigh 
Which swells for utterance loud and high ; 

Yet, when that natural pang is past — 

When that brief agony is o’er — 

And Mercy shines^ supreme at 


AU;:jONlU9. 
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Reason forbids to sorrow more ; 

And J oy upon Religion’s wing 
Comes down thy victory to sing, 

Who, in one short and painless breath, 

Hast triumplied over life and death! 

IV. 

Sweet flower ! transplanted to a clime 
Where never come the blights of Time — 

Sweet voice ! which now shalt join the hymn 
Of the undying Serapliim — 

Young wanderer ! who hast reached thy rest, 

With everlasting glorj|^ blest — 

Bright barque ! that, wrecked on life’s dark sea, 

Hast ancliored in eternity — 

To toils so long, so hard, as mine, 

Bo such a recompense as thine ! W. B. C. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIFFURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 
J3ij analogom Uefereitce to the Practice of other Nations. 


CONSECRATED. 

Gen. xxviii. 22. — And of all that thou shalt give*me, surely will I give the tenth unto 

thee.’* 

When Xenophon built his temple on the banks of the Sellenus, he erected a 
pillar with this inscription, These lands are consecrated to Diana, i^et the 
possessor offer up the tenth part of the annual product in sacrifice, and out of the 
surplus keep the temple in repair. If he fails, the goddess will punish his neglect.’* 
The Ctecks, also, who survived the retreat, we are informed by the same author, 
consecrated the tenth part of their spoil to Apollo and Diana of Ephesus. — 
Xenophon's Expedition of Cpjn/s^ Book V. 


LAND MARKS. 

Gen. xxxi. 44, 45, 51, 52. — “ Now therefore come thou, let us make a covenant, I and 
thou ; and let it be for a witness between me and thee. And Jacob took a stone, and 
set it up for a pillar. And Laban said to Jacob, Behold this heap, and behold this 
pillar, which I have cast betwixt me and thee ; this heap be witness, and this pillar be 
witness, that I will not pass over this heap to thee, and that thou shalt not pass over 
this heap and this pillar unto me, for harm.** ^ 

In the treaty of Nerthinsk between the Russians and Chinese, the am- 
bassadors of the latter, according to a custom of the earliest date, raised two 
pillars on the spot, to determine the boundaries of the respective empires, and on 
them engraved the treaty, — Penmnt's View of Indian Vol. III. p. 183. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, AND 
SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL. 

Leicester Committee. 


The ])rocc(Mlings of this coiiimittee 
arc* arvaiigecl under the following 
heads, as far as the Society for Pro- 
moting ('hristian Knowledge is con- 
cerned : 

Local Depositories. — These im- 
])ortant conveniences arc continued se- 
verally at Ta*icester, Loughborougli, 
Melton, Ilarboroiigh, Guthlaxton. 

Members of the Parent So<;iety, in 


the Deaneries of 

Ackley 85 

l^eicestor and Neighbourhood.. 70 

Guthlaxton 23 

Framland and Goscotc ••«••• 57 

Gartreo 31 

S])arkenhoc 33 


2<),9 


Amount of Circulation. 



Bibs, and 

Pr. Bks, 

• 


Tesiain. 

and PsU. 

Tracts. 

Ackicy 

.. 527 . 

. 450 . 

. 2635 

f.eicester • . • • 

.. 623 . 

. . 

. 3300 

Guthlaxton . . . 

.. 85 . 

. 120 , 

. 155 

Framland and 
Goscote • . . • 

1 210 . 

. 344 . 

2373 

Gar tree 

.. 311 . 

, 101 . 

. 1150 

Sjiarkeiihoe . . 

.. 1G3 . 

. 317 . 

. 17 18 


1082 

2168 

11370 


Parochial Libraries, — To this 
most useful measure of the Christian 
Knowledge Society, there appears to 
be an accession of three ; so that thir- 
teen parishes in the county possess 


Parochial Lending Libraries : St. Ni- 
cholas; Rurhage; Croft; Melton Mow- 
bray; Ashby (ie laZouch; Cole Orton, 
Wliitwick; St. George’s, Whitwick; 
Seale ; Barrow upon Soar ; Lough- 
borough ; Charnwood Forest ; Moira ; 
liUtterworth; Clay brook; Congerstone; 
Piickington ; Worthington. 

ScjiooLs. — These, which are princi- 
pally National, and furnished with books 
from this Society, continue much as 
last year. 

Collections. 

£ s. d. 

Anniversary at St. Martin’s, 

1828 21* 2 9 

TIarborough Collection, after 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 

Scarborough 17 Id 8 

Ashby *General District Col- 
lection, by the Rev. Mr. 

(kmlthard 19 1 7 

Lutterworth Annual Sermon, 

by the Rev. Mr. Powell., 11 7 7 

Melton Mowbray Collection, 

by the Rev. W. E. Hartopp 16 15 2| 

Hinckley. •••• 500 


3 9} 

With respect to the vSister Society, 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, every exertion has been 
made, and, it is hoped, with success, 
to promote the desirable objects which 
the Society has in view. 


SOCIETY FOR PROWTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Chichester Diocesan Committee. 


At a General Meeting of the Chi- 
chester Diocesan Committees of Na- 
tional Schools, and of the Societies for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, assembled in the Ca- 
thedral Library, on Wednesday, 31st 
December, 1828; present, the Lord 


Bishop in the chair ; the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Dean, Archdeacon, Precen- 
tor, and other Members of the Cathe- 
dral; the Mayor, Colonel Beecher, 
and twenty others of the laity and 
clergy: — It was moved by the Pre- 
centor of Chichester, and after an 
affecting address to the Meeting by 
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tlie Lord Bishop of the Diocese, car- 
ried by acclamation, that tlic following 
resolution should be entered upon the 
Minutes ; — 

Resolved — That before we conclude the 
business of this day, we have a duty of a 
most painful nature to fulfil, viz. to record, 
on this first opportunity, the unfeigned 
regret which we feel, and must long 
acutely feel, for the loss which the several 
Committees have sustained by the death 
of their late very active member, the 
Rev. Charles Pilkington. To all the 
Societies established in aid of the ChujiKh 
of England, for the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge, and the enforcement of Chris- 
tian conduct, no man was ever more faith- 
fully attached, no man more assiduous in 
his support. On the present occasion, 
we would more particularly notice, with 
our highest commendation, his indefati- 
gable attention as a Visitor of the National 
Schools of this city, and the surrounding 
district. 

With what zeal from the first institution 
of National Schools, he devoted all the 
years of his health to their general super- 
intendance, and with what energy he 
laboured even in periods of- sickness, to 
maintain and increase their uscfiiUicss, is 
known to all present, and has often re- 
ceived, as such conduct mciited, our heart- 
felt acknowledgments. 

We are convinced that the Schools 
within this city in particular (without 
undervaluing the aid of others, the benefit 
of whose services we hope the Schools 
will long continue to enjoy) are mainly 
Indebted, for their high state of discipline, 
to his unremitted exertions in enforcing 


upon the teachers the most strict ad- 
herence to a system which has proved 
itself beneficial above all others in training 
the minds of the infant poor to an early 
apprehension and steady practice of their 
social, civil, and religious duties. Nor 
can we soon forget the judgment he inva- 
riably displayed in conducting the public 
examinations; the happy combination of 
firmness of tone and kindliness of purpose 
with which he aroused the attention, and 
promptly drew forth the acquirements of 
the young scholars; the excellent arrange- 
ment of his Questions, by which he le<l 
them on, step by step, to the highest 
points of Christian truth ; and, above all, 
the atfectionatc earnestness he evinced to 
the last, in directing the application of 
their increasing knowledge to the advance- 
ment of their present and eternal welfare. 

Books distributed sinee January 1, 
1828: — 4-18 Bibles, 308 Testaments, 
1322 Prayer Books, 955 bound books, 
493 half-bound, 5691 tracts, and 2000 
sj»elling and script cards, at a cost of 
237/. 19 a\ 2d. to the funds of the Com- 
mittee, and 373/. 6s. 9d. to the Parent 
Society. 

Amount of Subscriptions for 1828 
received, 194/. 155. 6d. 

Beccived for hooks sold, 143/. 6 , 9 . 8</. 

A Donation amounting to 1 12/.^ 145. 
(arising from a third of the entire 
receipts of the Committee) is trans- 
mitted to the Society tow'ards supply- 
ing the loss incurred by the liberal 
terms on which the books are aflbrded 
to the Committee. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 
Bath District Society. 


After a sermon in the Abbey 
church, by the Rev. C. M. Mount, the 
anniversary meeting of this Society was 
held in the Guildhall, on Tlmrsday, 
January 15 th. The Report was an 
echo of that of the Parent Society; 
which being read, several resolutions* 
w^erc passed, and, among the rest, a 
recommendation for tlm establishment 
of two additional bishops* sees at Bom- 
bay and Ceylon respectively. In the 
course of the proceedings, it was stated 
by Mr. Fenwick, that 


The Christian Observer charged this So- 
ciety with being the possessors of slaves, (on 
an estate at Barbadoes, which was be- 
queathed to the Society in trust for a parti- 
cular purpose,) with making use of the 
whip, and employing a driver to urge them 
to labour, and that the temporal and spi- 
ritual wants of the negroes on their estate 
were neglected. To these accusations re- 
lative to the treatment of the slaves the 
Rev. Gentleman gave a direct negative ; 
and stated, that the whip was never used 
but as a means of punishment, that no 
driver was employed| and that the greatest 
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attention was paid to the negroes, more 
especially to their spiritual welfare ; which 
statements, he said, were fully supported 
by the testimony of the governor of the 
island. Another accusation was made 
against the Society on the same subject 
from a source whence it could scarcely have 
been expected. In this, the Society was 
charged generally with being the possessors 
of slaves, and of depriving their fellow- 
creatures of their natural rights. Now he 
(Mr. Fenwick) would ask, what was the 
meaning of natural rights ? lie gave up 
his natural right to wander on the face of 
the earth as a wild beast, to steal whatever 
he wanted, or to murder his fellow-beings ; 
to live in society, and enjoy its advantages ; 
children and servants gave up their natural 
rights to live under the protection and ob- 
tain the support of their parents and mas- 
ters; ladies gave up their natural rights, 
when they took a husband for belftji, and, 
too often, lor worse, whonti they promised 
to obey {a lavgh). lie knew not, then, 
what was meant by the natural riehts of the 
negroes on the Society’s estate. They were 
not dragged from their houses, and severed 
from their relatives and friends, but wore 
born in a state of slavery ; they were 
treated with kindness, and appealed to 
be ill as comfortable a condition as the 
labouring classes of this country. The 
meeting would perhaps be astoniilied 
to hear that this accusation was contain- 
ed in the Report of the Female Society 
in Birmingham for the Relief of Negro 
Slaves {laughter). He wished the ladies 
of Biimingham would take example from 
the ladies of this city ; w ho, though they 
were at least equally zealous in devoting 
their time and their means to the redief of 
the temporal and spiritual wants of their 
fcllow-creatines, never forced theinscivcs 
to meddle in matters l eyond tlieii iiiider- 
standings, but left such tilings to the deter- 
mination of more masculine minds; without 
lessening tlieir own usefulness, and v\ithout 
lessening their character as ladies. He was 
inelincd to In lieve, however, that this accu- 
sation had not originated with the ladies of 
Birmingham, hut was owing to (he injudi- 
cious selection they had made of their 
Reporter. If the Society w'ere to restore 
these slaves to their natural rights, it would 

NATIONAL 

Ai a meeting of the General Com- 
mittee ill St. Martin’s Vestry Room, 
on dth February, 1829, the following 
Schools were iitiiteil : Ashley, Staflbrd- 
hliirc; St. Chad’s, Shrcwslmry; Lee, 
Kent; Lintliwaitc, York; llaniscy, 


be to restore them to ignorance and baiba- 
risir. ; for tlieir natural rights would restore 
them to the character of wild beasts. 

We have quoted tliesc observations 
of Mr. Fenwick as a sufficient answer 
for the present to tlie invidious attacks 
which are repeatedly made against the 
Society on this liead. Tlie Anti-slavery 
Reyiorter forFehriiar y lias again asserted 
“ the use of the driving whip” on the 
Codringtoii estates, in the face of truth 
and honesty ; and lias garbled to its own 
purposes the “ statement” which has 
lately been issued by the members, in 
reference to these estates. With respect 
to the accusation of the Christian Oh~ 
AcrtJer against ourselves, (No.825, p.3G.) 
that we advocate tlie cause of slavery 
as “ .sanctioiird by Scripture,” we deny 
the fact, releri’ing to our journal for 
testimony against them : and having 
so done, wc leave llicm to re-consider 
the puiqiort of the law in Dent. xxi. 10, 
hoping that their future deduction from 
it will he less gross, less indecent, and 
better applied. We shall return to the 
Reporter next month. Tn the mean 
time \vi? have great pleasure in inform- 
ing our readers, th.it three hills have 
lately passed the legislature of Cireiiada: 
the first, abolishes all Sunday markets, 
after the last day of the year 1828, 
and appoints 'I’lmrsday ami Saturday 
as mark(‘t days. Tlui second, admits 
all free-born, coloured, Rritisli-born 
subjects to sit as petty jurors, with the 
same qualifications as are required 
from till’ \^liiles. The tliircl admits 
the cviiience of slaves in all cases, 
whetlier ci\il or criminal, in the same 
manner as free persons : hut should 
the ])rosecution, upon their evidence 
alone, he sucli as may lead to capital 
conviction, a list of slave-witnesses 
must he given to tlie defendant four 
days before the iiulietment, and the 
judge must certify the conviction in a 
special manner to, the governor in 
council. 

SOCIETY. 

Isle of Man ; and Usk, Monmouth- 
shire. The grants voted were as fol- 
lows: — Ilonidean, Hants, 25/.; Cliar- 
tprhouse Hinton, Somerset, 10/.; 
Ashley, Staflordshire, 30/.; and Wils- 
den, York, 20/. 
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BARBADOS. 


Third Report of the St. Christopher's Branch Association. 


This Committee, in presenting tlieir 
Third Report, have not mucli Jiddi- 
tional information to communicate to 
that contained in the Report of tlie last 
year. From the statements of the re- 
spective Clergymen, it appears that 
there are upwards of .'500 children in 
the regular course of education, besides 
those attached to the several Schools 
established on the estates. The exami- 


nations of the children amply bespeak 
their improvement. 

It appears also that a desire for reli- 
ligious knowledge is generally on the in- 
crease ; and that although in many cases 
the attendance at Church is irregular, 
still the behaviour of those who attend 
is uniformly correct and attentive. The 
celebration of man-iage also, and the 
administration of baptism, arc; consider- 
ably sought after. 


Statemcfit of the Receipts and Expenditure^ from \sf Sepit. 1827, to \st Sept. 1828. 


RKCEIPTS. 

Sept.l. ^ s. d. 

Balance in hand . . . . 9.3 11 lOj 

Amount of Subscriptions re- 
ceived 74 S 6 

Donations from New England 

Corporations . . . . 130 0 0 

Collections at the several 

Parishes 414.19 9 


1828. »3Xi'ENsr.s. 

£ 

. 9 . 

d. 

PaidSchool Room at Old Road 

43 

6 

8 

Ditto at Basseterre . . . 

CO 

0 

0 

Ditto at Deep Bay . . . 

66 

0 

0 

Desks, &c 

It 

16 

3 

Stationery 

1 

8 

H 

Printin'JT * 

17 

2 

0 

School Master and Mistress 




at Nicholas Town . . , 

39 

0 

0 

This sum advanced late 




bchool Mastei .... 

18 

0 

0 

Balance in hand .... 

83 

7 

1 


0 


0 1 | 


BArUMDOS CHARITY SC HOOL. 

Report of the Committee of St. James's and St. Thoynas's Parishes. 


UewAUDS of two years having elapsed 
since the establishment of the Charity 
School of which they have the super- 
intendence, the Committee feel it to be 
a duty incumbent on them to present 
to its supi)orters a Report of their pro- 
ceedings, and of the disbursement of 
the sums that have been placed at their 
disposal. 

The Legislative grant to the parishes 
having enabled the Vestry of St. James 
to provide a more commodious Par- 
sonage house for the use of their 
l^tor than the one he had hitherto 
occupied, early in 1826, the Rector of 
this parish (after adverting to the ineffi- 


cient system pursued In educating the 
Children of the Poor, who, being scat- 
tered about the parish in various ])etty 
schools, find beyond the reach of his 
inspection, either from the incompe- 
tency or the neglect of their teachers, 
gained little or no improvement) re- 
commended to the Vestry a consoli- 
dation of t^e Schools; and as the 
former Parsonage house afforded every 
convenience for a hoarding-school, ho 
proposed that it should be fitted up for 
this purpose, and that the Children of 
the Poor should in future be boarded 
and lodged, os well as clothed and 
educated; and us the building was 
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large enough to accommodate a gi*eater 
number of children than the parish of* 
St. James could furnish, with a view 
to extend the beneiits of the institution, 
he recommended that the vestry of St. 
Thomas’s parish be respectfully invited 
to unite in tin; establishment. The 
A estry of both ])arishes cordially con- 
curring in the measure, the sum of 
2.30/. per annum was voted from each 
for the support of the Institution. The 
bequest of Mr. Dryant to each pirish 
of 20/. per annum for charitable uses, 
was also diiu'eted to be applied to tlic 
same purpose; and private subscrip- 
tions oj)ened in both, in aid of these 
funds, 'fhe a estry of St. J ames’s added 
also a further grant of 1.30/. for re- 
pairing and htting up the school-house. 
A school committee VA^as ap]^(»inted, 
comj)os(*d of th(‘ Kectorji, the Ue])r(‘- 
seiitatiA es, the senior Vestrymen, and 
th{‘ Churchwardens of the tAvo paiislu'S 
— and a eom])etent master liaving been 
seleet('(l in Mr, lUchard P. Neblett, a 
liberal salary of 100/. per jinnum AA^as 
granted liim for teaching, and the 
Anther sum of 100/. ])er annum \A'as 
allowed Mrs. Neblett for her care of 
the girls, and teaching them needle- 
Avork —also, for providing the children’s 
meals, a id s(‘eing them decently sejwed 
u]), and for washing and mending their 
clothes, ^’c. — including also the hire 
of servants, 'flu* school o])t ned the 
lirst Aveek in MaA, 182G, a\ ith 1.3 
boarders from eai h parish, and 4 day 
scholars — 18b()\s and I G girls; total, 
84. Of this number, Avith the excep- 
tion of 8 who had been on the C entral 
school, the Avhoh* Avere extremely igno- 
rant ; the gi eater iiart, even of the 
alphabet. 

'fhe ])roximity of the school to the 
church is an adAantagc in its situation 
that cannot he too highly ajipreciated, 
as it affords the . children the c^jpor- 
tunity of attending Divine Service on 
Sundays, both in the morning and 
evening. 'fhrough the kindness of 
the Organist, they have b^een taught to 
sing the Psalnns, and they now accom- 
pany the Organ in that impressive 
part of the service, with an effect that 
i.s very pleasing. 

lipon the death of the Master, Mr. 
Neblett, which occurred a few weeks 
after the school opened, Mrs. Neblett 
Avas appointed Mistress, and her son, 
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Mr. John Austin, Master, to act under 
her direction. 

A member of the Committee visits 
the school once, and often tAvice a 
Aveek, to ins])oet into the conduct of 
the masstev and pupils, and to rectify 
any abuses as they may arise. 'J’he 
visiting membt‘r freijiieiitly attends at 
the hour of dinner, when be has uni- 
formly found a Avholesomc and plenti- 
ful meal provided for the children, and 
ahvays deci'iitly served up. A public 
inspection and examination held this 
dt§^, has aH'orcled the Committee an 
op])ortiinity of Avitnessing the good 
order and disci]dine of the school, 
’fbey boAO remarked also, with much 
satisfaction, the healthiness of the 
children; and, Avhat has naturally re- 
sulU'd from tlie salutary regulations as 
to neatness and cli'anliness, the evi- 
dent improvement of tlieir general 
ap])(‘aiance and h'ehaviour. The ex- 
amination wliic'h they have just passed, 
has been, upon the Avhole, a creditable 
one. The greater part read tolerably 
Avell, and answered, without much 
liesitat^m, the (piestions proposed to 
them on Avbat they AV(*re reading. I'he 
('liiircb C’ateeliism tluy- all repeated 
with great accuracy, and manv of them 
the answers to the (juestions in Cross- 
man's Introduction. I'lieii’ Avriling was 
fair; bnl tlu* CommltK'e aacix* not al- 
together satisfied Avitli the ])rogress 
they had made in arithnu*tie, and tlie 
master Avas direct (*d to he nioii* atten- 
tive in fuUue to that very im])ortajit 
biancli of mlueation. 'J'he .specimens 
of the gills’ needle-work, which were 
exhibited, were, in the opinion of tlio 
ladies who honoured the C'mnmittee 
with their atteiulanee on tlie (x iasion, 
all well finished — similar ones having 
been thought worthy of being ])resented 
as their humlde offering at the ilazaar 
lield in llridge-town in aid of the 
funds of the “ Ladies’ As.sociation for 
the lielief of the Indigent Sick and 
Infiim.” ’Lhey make and mend all 
their own clothes, and the greater part 
of those worn by the boys ; and exe- 
cute any orders for needle- work that 
may he sent them. The boys are also 
taught to mend their ajiparel, and 
patch their shoes. With a \4ew to 
occupy advantageously their leisure 
hours, the Committee have directed 
the purchase of remnants of cloth, to 
c c 
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be made by tlie girltj into cheap articles 
of clothing, and the money arising 
from the sale of these, to be expended 
in little rewards for good conduct ; and 
also that the boys be taught to plait 


straw for hats, and to make horse- 
nets. There are now on the esta- 
blishment 3;3 boarders, and 4 day- 
scholars — 20 girls, and 17 boys — 
total, 37. 


Statement of Receipts and Expenditure^ from March 25 1 826, to March 25, 1 828. 


1826—7. 

To Cash received from i 

the Churchwardens of | 

Saint James’s & Saint | 

Thomas’s Parishes . 526 10 1 J ; 

Private subscriptions col- [ 

lectcd in ditto & ditto 122 15 0 I 


! 

I 

( 


5 11 

1828 . 

To Balance on hand . 36 1 

To Cash received from 
the (’hurch wardens of 
Saint James’s & Saint 
'J’honias’s Parishes, to I 

date ..... 498 13 OJ | 

To Private Subscriptions 

collected in ditto and | 

ditto 127 15 111 ' 


^659 11 61 

December 5, 1828. 


By Cash paid for Repairs of 
School-liouse, and for tables, 
benches, forms, press, kitchen 

furniture, iVc 147 13 7J 

By ditto paid Mrs. Neblett for 

9 months and 25 days salary 163 17 9 

By ditto paid ditto for feeding 
cbildrim to date, and for soup, 
candles, wood, starch, 8: blue 196 3 2 

By ditto paid for clotliing, in- 
cluding shoes, to dati‘ . . 97 7 

B\ ditto paid for books, slates, ii c. U 1 4 

Balance on hand ♦*. 63 J 9J- 


jOiV 5 IJ 


By Cash paid for shingling ihe 

school 10 1- 17 6,1 

By ditto paid Mrs. Neblett one 

} ear’s salary 200 0 0 

By ditto paid for feeding chil- 
dren to dale, and for candles, 
wooa, soap, starch, blue, &e. 246 1 I J 

By ditto paid for clothing, in- 
cluding shoes, to date . . 108 19 4| 
By ilitto paid for stationary and 

advertisi'incnts 2 2 2^ 

Balarieeonliand, March 25, 1828 0 11 0^ 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic. — The deepest alarm and 
anxiety has been excited throughout 
the kingdom, during the past month, 
by the .announcement at tae opening 
of Parliament, through the speech from 
the throne, that it is the intention of 
the Cabinet to bring in a bill for re- 
moving the disabilities under which his 
Majesty's Homan Catholic subjects la- 
bour, after previously putting an end to 
the existence of the treasonable Asso- 
ciation formed in Ireland'by persons of 
thatpeTBSjuasion. F or this purpose, a bill 


has passed the House of Commons, em- 
powering the . Lord Lieutenant to sup- 
press, by his single act and authority, 
any meeting which may be convened, 
for any purpose whatever, at his own 
discretion, during the space of one 
year. Tliis is an important and salu- 
tary measure; and although perhaps 
intrusting an individual with arbitrary 
power over the liberties of his fellow- 
subjects may prove a dangerous pre- 
cedent, yet it must be considered tliat 
great evils require strong remedies; 
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and if ajiy unwarrantable action should 
be commuted, an appeal to rarliament 
in the ensuing Session will always be 
at the option of the sufferer. In the 
present inst«ance, however, no danger 
of tliis kind can be appreli ended : the 
Duke of Northumberland, though firm 
and decisive, is equally moderate and 
lenient; bearing that character which 
stands foremost throughout tlie world, 
an honest and upright English gentle- 
man. On the arrival of this intelligence 
in Dublin, the Association met and dis- 
solvtid i tsel f, the members jiresent openly 
congratulating each other, that the 
purpose for wliich they had combined, 
viz. the intimidating his Majesty’s 
Ministers to the degree necc'ssary to 
induce them to gi*ant the deinands of 
the Romanists, was virtually efiected; 
but adding a declaration* that they will 
again associate unless all their requi- 
sitions are complied ^Yith, without any 
compronise or security. As might 
well be expected, those demands have 
risen in proportion with their hopes of 
obtaining them; and now seem to 
aspire at nothing less than changing 
the established religion in Ireland. 
Should they succeed, how long Vill 
the country we liave been accustomed 
to call our sister, continue to form a 
part of the kingdom of (ireut Rritain ? 

No otlier business of importance 
besides the Catholic question has come 
before the House, nor indeed is there 
a chance that any other woxild he 
attended to, 'I'he Ministers have care- 
fully avoided giving any clue by whicli 
the proposed securities could he even 
guessed, confining themselves to reite- 
rated assurances, that wdien the bill is 
laid before the House, it will he found 
to contain nothing that can in the 
slightest degree tend to impair the 
religion or eonstitiitioii of the oouulry. 
By the constitution of (Irc'ut B4*itfiin, 
the legislature of the kingdom must ho 
Protestant; combined with a Protes- 
tant Clmrch, and headed by a Protes- 
tant King ; the admission therefore of 
Roman Catholics into £lie legislattire 
must be at oiico subversive of such a 
constitution, and is certainly paving 
the way fr>r a change in the two re- 
maining component parts. The house 
of Brunswick reigns by this principle; 
and if this is now set aside it opens a 
door for claims from the house of Savoy. 


Unless the Roman Catholic Prelate is 
permitted to take his seat in the House 
of Lords, by the side of the Protestant 
Bishop, they are not on equal terms. 
Nor is it possible that an equal parti- 
cipation of civil rights would .satisfy 
the Roman Catholic ; the spirit of their 
religion forbids such a belief. This 
inculcates that it is an imperative duly 
to subvert every institution which is not 
calculated to support and strengtlion 
the Popisli hierarcliy; no oath or se- 
curity can he binding upon its profes- 
sor, because the Church can absolve 
him from tlic observance of them ; 
and even teaelies that it is unlawful to 
adhere to them if they should be found 
adverse to the advancement of the 
Papal Church : w'hilst any deception 
may he praetised upon heretics, and 
deemed praiseworthy if an increase of 
power and iniluence to the Roman 
religion will be th(‘ fmits. But leaving 
all political grounds, and viewing the 
question in a religious light, we cannot 
but earnestly di‘precate the introduc- 
tion of the professors of an idolatrous 
worship) to legislate for the followers 
of that pure religion wliieh it has 
pleased tlie Almighty to bestow on 
these realms, and which has been con- 
stantly the channel tlirough which lie 
has poiirc'd his choieest blessings on 
our country, \vhich is in itself tlie 
greatest blessing man can receive from 
his Maker. Since the reception of 
vvliieh, the empire has beam raised to 
the highest rank among the nations ; 
and whilst ^)ther kingdoms have been 
tom and desolated by the accumulated 
horrors of faction and war, England 
has been preserved from both ; at home 
she has been trampiil and prospe- 
rous ; abroad, triumphant and revered. 
Ireland, where alone throughout tlie 
enquire the Papists i*emained in any 
numbers, has been 'permitted to feel 
the ctfects of either calamity, and that 
but in a slight degree ; for in judgment 
God remembei’ed mercy, W e have now 
rcascai to fear, that* if we reject the 
truth, we shall, like the Jews of old, 
be left to our ])unishment, arising, like 
that of the stifHiecked people, out of 
the crime they boasted of. 

The reasons assigned for the nece.s- 
sity of this '‘change of measures, are 
not such a.s c{irry conviction with 
them ; the disturbed state of Ireland, 
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and the number of large assemblies 
daily meeting in various parts of it, 
are tlic principal ones; but from a 
document read in the House of Com- 
mons, and intended to enforce these 
statements, the inference may be fairly 
drawn, that, to say the least, they are 
greatly exaggerated. That country 
cannot, in candour, be considered as 
turbulent ; in the most divided part of 
which, the county of Monaghan, the 
government does not find it necessary 
to retain a force of more than one 
hundred men, in a circle of fifty miles 
in diameter ; and such appears to be the 
case by General Thornton’s statement. 
And will the future tranquillity of 
Ireland be insured by consigning her 
to the guardiansliip of tlie furious 
demagogues who formed and headed 
the Catholic Association, and the fa- 
natic and ambitious jiriesthood ulm 
promoted the not yet forgotten scenes 
of riot at Clare and Waterford, tearing 
asunder what had liitherto constitiiteil 
one of the strongest bonds of civil so- 
ciety, the connexion between landlord 
and tenant ? ^ 

Still wc do not despair of seeing this 
great cjilamity averted from our coun- 
try. The Duhe of Cumberla?ul has 
arrived in England, and taken the first 
opportunity of publicly declaring his 
firm adherence to those principles 
which placed his family on the throne. 
This declaration, which was not m.'ide 
without previously consulting his Ma- 
jesty, find receiving his approbation, 
has been received as speaking the 
king’s sentiments, and consequently 
produced a great effect on the House of 
Lords, where it w'as delivered. Tlie 
nation at large is aroused to the strong 
sense of its danger, and petitions from 
all ]^arts are pouring into both houses, 
against a measure so fraught with 
danger to both church and state : nu- 
uierous addresses to his Majesty are in 
preparation, praying for an immediate 
dissolution of parnament, that the 
general sens^ of 4he nation on this 
momentous subject may be expressed 
in its election of a new one ; and for 
the disfrano^isement M the forty-shil- 
ling freeholders, that the freedom of 
electiim in Ireland may be practiciJly 
rescued from the tyri^iny^i the papal 
pnesitliood. But while we rejoice to 
see tiiesc indications, that the mass of 


the people are awake to a true sense of 
their privileges, and are using every 
legal means in their ])ow('r for pre- 
serving them, let us not forgot tliat wc 
must look to Him alone for deliver- 
ance in this time of danger, without 
whose assistance “ the watchman 
waketh in vain and unite in calling 
upon Him continually, with increasing 
earnestness, to protect and guard us 
from the enemies of his church and 
people; ‘‘ to turn the counsel of 
Ahithophel into foolishness.” 

It is fi matter of congratulation to 
tlie country that the Archbishop of 
Canterbiivy continues linn in liis op- 
position to all innovation, and is sup- 
})orted by the majority of the clergy. 
No body can be more interested than 
the clergy of the Established Church 
in the settlement of the Catholic 
({nestion ; both as regards the spiritual 
w'elfare oftlu' peo]de entrusted to tlieir 
charge, as well fis the far inferior con- 
cern ol* th(‘ provision made by Govern- 
ment for their siqqiort. l'\)r a very 
short period would the community rest 
satisfied with the additional lairdeii 
vvhicli must necessarily he imposed, to 
enable tlio stqxmds of th(‘ Catholic 
priesthood to be paid (rom the public 
taxes, audit would tlien bo transferred 
to the revenues of the Chureli. Already 
have tlu* Hoinanists (h'clared, that to 
render the state of things eonsistent 
with the true spirit of toleration, the 
religious profession of tlie inenmbeiit 
ought to coincide with that of the 
majority of the parishioners, and their 
methods of deluding the weak and 
ignorant are loo ojienly practised to 
leave any doubt (hat they would shortly 
secure numerous and increasing settle- 
ments in all ])ai ts iif the kingdom. 

Euanck. — A very strong debate has 
taken place in the Chamhov of Repre- 
sentatives relative to the impeachment 
of the late ministry for advising the 
King to suppress the national guards. 
This impeachment was begun in the 
last session, and a numerous party 
desire it shoidd be commenced anew 
in the present one, whilst the re- 
mainder wish to take it up where it 
was tlien left, referring, for a precedent, 
to the proceedings of the English 
Parliament against Wanen Hastings, 
which were continued during two suc- 
cessive sessions. 
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Spain. — A ti*caty has been con- 
cluded between this country and 
Great Britain relative to the payment 
of claims wbicb the inhabitants of 
both countries make upon each other. 
By virtue of this treaty, the Spaniards 
guarantee the payment of nine Imn- 
clred thousand pounds, the debt on 
our side amounting to less than a 
quarter of that sum. 

Italy. — Intelligence has been re- 
ceived of the death of Pope £400 XL on 
the lOtb of February. No information 
has yet reached this country as to his 
probable successor. 

Mexico. — A civil war with all its 
accumulated horrors is now raging in 
this country. On the IlOth of Nov. 
the militia of the capital look possession 
of the general barracks, and the second 
day after, defeated till' Governor’s 
troops and took the city, wliich was 
immediately ])lundercd; theii fury was 
principally directed against fon*igners 
and old Spaniards. Most of the latter 
were murdered, and their houses strip- 
ped of every thing. I'he amount of 


plunder is estimated at from eight to 
ten millions of dollars. A proclama- 
tion was then issued by the Govern- 
ment, assuring foreigners that they 
will be protected, but there not being 
much appearance of stabiHty in the 
new order of things, every one is in 
the gieatest consternation. Private 
letters mention that it is generally con- 
sidered probable that tlui Spaniards, 
who have long been collecting consi- 
derable naval and military forces in 
the Ilavannab, will avail themselves 
of this insurrection to make a descent 
on the coast. Should this prove a well 
fonuded surmise, it is by no means im- 
jji-obahle tliat they may regain, at least, 
for some time, their ancient dominion 
over the maritime parts of the countr}^ 
It is a well-known circumstance, that 
there cxihts a large and influential 
])arty in the S]>anish cabinet, who deem 
it (juite p()s^ible to regain ])<)ssos.sion of 
this most valuabh* of their aueietit set- 
tlements ; and whether tliis opinion be 
well or ill founded, it may very })rohahly 
stimulate them to make the attempt. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LNTELIAGENCi:. 

NEW CHURCH. 

Cheltenham. — The N<'w CIhucIi of St. Jehu, Cheltenham, has been consecrated by 
the LokI Bisliop of Gloucesler, and opened for Divine Service. The Sermon was 
preached upon the occasion by his Lc>rd;>l)ip, and the collection which was afterwards 
made towards defraying the expenses of fuinishing the>Church, amounted to above 200/, 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Name. Appoinlment. 

Bloxam, U. R Chapl. at Milford Haven. 

Crane, Joseph Dom. Chapl. to Lord Lyttleton. 

Hughes, J. W Dom. Chapl. to Lord Colville. 

Lubbock, J Chapl. to the Lunatic Asylum at Norwich. 

Thackeray, Elias * tChapl. to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Name. 

Bartlett, Thomas 

Bond, John .... 
Clive, Archer •• 

Davies, James • 

Downes, S 

Eyre, Lawrence 
Foot, Lundy •• 


PREFERMENTS. 

* Preferment, County. Diocese. 

f St. Mildred, r.*i 

i S( A^l Saints’, R. / C^nUrb. 

, . RomansUigh, R. 

• Solihull, R. 

{ Windrush, V. 

with Sherborne, V. 

, , Haltwhistle, V. 

> • Hanging Eaton, P. C. 

. « Longbredy, R. 


} 


Devon fexeter 
Warwick Lichfield 

Gloucest. Glouccst. 

Northumb. Durham 
York York 
Dorset Bristol 


Patron. 

Lord Chancellor 

SirT.D.Ackland.Bt. 
Eail of Plymouth 

Lord Sherborne 

Bishop of Durham 
V. of Dewsbury 
R. Williams, Esq. 
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Ecclesiastical Intelligence, 


Name, Preferment. 

Frowd, J.Brickenden Letcombe Bassett, R. 
Hollingsworth, N.J. West Boldon, R. 

James, John • • # . 

Jones, Thomas . » • . Creaton, R. 


County, Diocese. Patron, 

Berks Salisbury Corp. Cbr. Coll. Oxf. 
Durham Durham Bishop of Durham 
of Southwiek, Northam. Peterboro’G. F. Lynn, Esq. 

a Prebend in the Cath. Ch. of Peterboro’Bp. of Peterboiough 

Northam. Peterb. { '* 

Liddell, H. G. • . « • Whickham, R. Durham Durham Bishop of Durham 

Messiter, Richard } Jslrtrciundl, P.C.}o--‘ Bristol SirR.C.Hoare, Bart. 

( oW Bratton, H. Somers. B.&W'^elKsU.& G. Messiter, Esqs. 

Moseley, Thomas.. St.Martin’s, Birmingham, R. Warwick Liclifield 
Mousley, William. . Cold Ashby, V. Northam. Peterboro’Rev. W. Mousley 

. Carrington, P. C. Chester Chester Earl of Stamford 

. North more, P. C. Oxford 

f Belangh, R. ) 

\ and Scottow, V. J 

• Heigham, R. Norfolk 

Richards, G, Pierce Sampford Couitenay, R. Devon 
Rouch, Frederick,. . .,St. Mary Magd. R. Bristol Bristol 
Seyinour, J. Hobart Preb. in Cath. Ch. of 


Nairne, Charles 
New, E.P. .... 

Norris, Dennis G. 
Prowett, John 


Oxford 


St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Norwich 


Norwich Bishop of Norwich 
Exeter King’s Coll. Canib. 
Bristol Marquess of (Miandos 

Gloucest. Lord Chancellor 
r L. II. Petit, and 
'* ( J. (i. Cliihhcn, Esqs. 
Webber, C. jun. .. Canon Resident in Calh.Ch. of ChichesterD. & (’. of Chichcsl, 
Whish, J. K Christ Church, P. C. Gloucest. Gloucest. The Trustees 


Sicklemorc, G. W. . Milton Malsor, R. 


Northam. Peferb. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


On the 22d of August, 1828^ on board the East India Company’s Sh.ip the 
Marquis of Huntlyt the Right Reverend John Thomas James, D. D. Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. * 

C Alton Barnes, R. 

Crowe, William. . ^ Saxton, P. C. 

I and Llanymynech, R. 

£ Prebend in Cath. Ch. of 
Egerton, Hon.F.H.) Middle, R. 


Wilts 

York 

Denbigh 


£. of Eridge water 1 and Whitchurch, R. 

V. with Tilstock, P. C. 
Hudson, James .. Stapleford Abbott, R. 
Marsh, Henry .... Manudein V. 

C Naseby, V. • 

Mastin, John . . . .< and Cold A.shby, V. 

( and Dunton Bassett, V. 

Michell, WnUara \ Compton Dondon V. 

Llantrissent, v. 

Owens, Owen • • . • Llanylar, V. 

r Preb. in Cath. Ch. of 
J Peakirk, R. 

’ ' 1 with Glinton, R. 

V. and Holwell, R. 

T fRibchester, R. 

Quartley, J. • • . • -j sticld, Ch. 

t Grafton Underwood, U, 
Robinson, •? and irehester, V- 

t with Wollaston,-* V. 

Salmon, H Cul worth, R. 

Scott, William •••. Aldridge,^ V. 

Simpson, Maltyward Mickfield, R. 

{ Harpley, R. 
and Great Blrchamj 


Salisbury New Coll. Oxford 
Yoik Sir T.Gascoigne, Bt. 
St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Durham Bishop of Durliain 


Salop Lichheld Earl of Bridgewater 


Essex London Lord Chancellor 

Essex London Rev. H. Maish 

|- Nortlmm. Petcrbo.o’ | ,Vev. w.' Mouriey 
Leicester Lincoln G. P.tyne, Esq. 
Somerset B.&WellsThe Preber)dary 
Glamorg. LlandafT D & C. of Gloucester 
Cardigan St. David’sBp. of St. David’.s 
Peterb. 1 


Parsons, Joseph. 


} 

( 


Northam. Peteib. 
Bedlord Lincolfi 
ancasterChestcr 


^ Bp. of Petcrboio’ 
Mr. Radciiffe 


Spurgeon, C, 




Bishop of Chester 
Earl of UpperOssory 
J North am. Peterboro’F. Dickens, Esq. 

Northam. Peterboro’Rev. W. Greenwood 
♦ Stafford Lichfield Sir J. Scott, Bart. 

Norwich 1). Simpson, Esq. 

Norwich J. Spurgeon, Esq. 
London Rev. C. Wyvill 


Suffolk 

, R. } Norfolk 
Essex 


. John’s Coll. Cambridge 
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University Intelligence. 


I^ame, Preferment, 

Welfitt, Samuel •• East Theddlethorpe, V. 
r Bigbury, 11. 

Wise, G. Furlong and Churstow, V. 

( with Kingsbridge, V. 


County, 

Lincoln 


I 


Devon 


Diocese, Patron, 

Lincoln Joseph Alcock, Esq. 
Lady Sandwich 

Exeter Lord Chancellor 


Name, 

Residence, 

County, 

Andrew, William 




Francis, R. Clement Fellow of Cains College, Cambridge 

Hartcup, Thomas Dieppe 

Hassall, William Manchester Lancaster 

Norris,, B. G Taunton Somerset 

Shirreff, T. D Kennington Surrey 

Tremayne, H. Hawkins Heligan Cornwall 

Wainewright, Abel Cavendish Square Middlesex 


UNIVtillsiTY INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. 


'llie Rev. John Matthias Turner, M.A. 
of Chiist Church, Prebendary of Lincoln, 
Rector of Winslow, Lancashire, and 
Examining Chaplain of the Bishop of 
Chester, has been nominated to the See 
of Calcutta, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Dr. James. • 


Degrees conferred. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. William Palmer, Magdalen Hall. 

F. Hague Greswell, Fell, of Brasenn. Coll. 
Rev. Henry Freeman, Wadharn Coll. 
Robert Cnarles Dallas, Oriel Coll. 

Rev. H. Weir White, Fell, of Jesus Coll. 
Rev. W. S. Harris Brahani, Lincoln Coll. 
R. Clarke Sewell, Demy of Magd. Coll, 
John Priestley, Trinity Coll. 

George Dawson, Fell, of Exeter Coll. 

Rev. Francis Drake, W'orcester Coll. 
Thomas Stokes Salmon, Drasennose Coll. 

Grand Compounder. 

Roger Pocklington, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. John Day, Exeter Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

John Jolines, Brasenn. Coll. Grand Comp. 
John Mills, St. Edmund Hall. 

Henry Roberts, St. Edmund Hall, 
Charlcs»Elliott, St. Edmund Hall. 

John Hill, Brasennose Coll. 

John Phelps, Jesus Coll. 

Thomas Shann, Scholar of University Coll. 
Henry Cox Morrell, Christ Church. 

Robert S. Holford, Oriel Coll. 

John J. Scott, Exeter Coll. Grand Comp. 
Henry Vaughan, Schol. of Worcester Coll. 
William Nash Snowe, Worcester Coll. 
Thomas Page, Magdalen Hall. 

Frederick Powell, ('hrist Church. 

William Phillips Vyner, University Coll. 
Charles IVinser, Wadharn Coll. 

Lord Harry George Vane, Oriel Coll. 
Grand Comp. 

Richard Barneby, Brasennose Coll. 

John Wilson, Wadharn Coll. 

Henry Dyke, Wadliam Coll. 

Christopher William Puller^ Christ Church. 
Clement Madely Newbold, Brasenn. Coll. 
George Docker Grundy, Brasennose Coll. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


PRIZES. 

The late Dr. Smith’s Annual Prizes ^ 
251, each, to the two best proficients in 
mathematics and natural philosophy among 
the Commencing Bachelors of Arts, have 
been adjudged to Mr. Cavendish, of 'Frinity 


College, and Mr. Philpott, of Catharine 
Hall, the second and first Wranglers. 

ELECTIONS. 

The Rev. Edward Baines, M.A. Fellow 
of Christ College on the foundation of 
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Notices to Correspondents » 


Sir John Fitich and Sir Thomas Baines, 
has been elected a Foundation Fellow 
of that Society. 

Hetisleyj W|dgw'Oodr Es^ A. of Christ 
Collegei been dectfed W'^j^ellow of that 
Society on tfee , foundati^;^'of Sir John 
Finch dhd Sir Thomas Baines. 

AndrO\v An^ps, "Esq. M. A. formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, has been ap- 
pointed to the Auditorship of .that Society, 
vacant by the promotion of Sir James 
Parke to the Bench. 


The Syndicate appointed to lake into 
consideration the practice of Degrading in 
the University, have made the following 
report to the Senate: — 

Conceiving the practice of Degrading 
without any limitation to be liable to abuse, 
they recommend to the Senate the adoption 
of the following regulations: — 

1. That from and after the tenth day of 
Detober, 1830, no person, who has de« 
graded, be pernutted to become a Candi- 
date for University Scholarships or any 
other Academical Honors during his 
Undergraduateslnp, or for Honors in the 
Mathematical Tripos, unless be shall pre- 
viou.sly have obtained special peHiiiission 
for so doing from a Syndicate hereafter to 
be appointed for that purpose. 

2. That this Syndicate do consist of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Public Oiator, the 
Greek Professor, and the two Moderators 
for the time being, who shall be invested 
witli full power to examine into the cases 
of appBcants for permission to become 
candidates for Honors after they have 
degraded, and to grant or withhold such 
permission, as they may thinly proper. 

3. That thia Syndicate do mwet on a 
certain day in October in each year, of 
which notice is to be given by the Vice- 


Chancellor, for^the purpose of taking into 
corilideration the cases of applicants ; and 
that all applications be made in writing by 
the Tutor of the pj 9 /son or persons making 
such application, accompanied with certifi- 
cates of ill health, or such other certificates 
as he may consider necessary. 


Degrees conferred, 

DOCTOR IN DIVINITY, 

( By Royal Mandate.) 

Rev. William Hodge Mill, M.A. Trim Coll. 
Principal of Bishop’s College at Calcutta. 

HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 

Hon. John Charles Dundas, Trinity Coll, 
son of Lord Dundas. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

George Coster, *St. John’s Coll. Archdeacon 
of Newfoundland. 

Frederick Grant, St. John’s Coll. 

William H. Ricketts Bayley,St. John’s Coll. 
Fi.mtis Olllcy Martin, Fell, of Caius Coll. 
John Streatficld, Christ Coll. 

IJ VCHELOll OF ARTS. 

John Mainwaring, Caius Coll. 


Philip Wbitcombo, B. A. of Rrasennose 
College, Oxford, hat. been admitted ail 
eundem of this University. 


MARRIED. 

The Rev. Henry Venn, B. D. Fellow 
of Queen’s Coll, and Perpetual Curate of 
Dry pool, Yorkshire, to Martha, daughter 
of the late Nich. Sykes, Es j. of Swanland, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The works mentioned by a ** Staffordshire Curaic,’* and one of those by a “ Lay 
Subscriber,” are under review. The other may possibly be examined. We thank our 
latter friend for the of Preferments, and hope that the favour will be occasionally 
repeated. 

We are alwHys glad to hear from ** B. B. P.” 

“,J. M.” has our thanks. His communication shall be attended to. 

“ A Clergyman and a Xpry” came too late. 

W. V.** has been received. 

. Next month we shall endeavour to meet the wishes of “ W. M.” 
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CHRISTI AKT 

REMEMBRANCER. 

APRIL, 1829. 


n IWIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I, — 1 . A Manual of Parochial Psalmody; comprising Select 
Portions from the Old and New Versions of the Psalmsy together with 
Hymns for the principal Festivals^ Sfc, of the Church of England; 
revised and adapted to the Service of the Church, for every 
Sunday, throughout the year, Py the Rev, Thomas IIaktvv'kll 

Horne, M. A. London: 1829. Cadell. l^rice 15, Gdf. 25. 8:c. 
(according to the binding.) 

2. A Selection of the most approved Psalty. and Hymn Tunes, adapted 
to the Manual of Parochial Psalmody, hy the Rev, Thomas Ilatt^ 
well Horne, M, A, The whole arranged by Thomas Hens haw, 
Organist of St. Paneras New Church, London: 1829. Cadcll. ito. 
Price 6s. 

The neglect of sacred poetry cannot justly be laid to the charge of 
the present age. There has evidently been a growing taste for it ; 
and many productions in this department of literature have been 
lately given to the public which are wortJiy^to be ranked with any 
compositions of a similar kind tliat our language has to boast. As 
the singing of psalms and hymns has ever formed, and, from its fitness 
to excite religious feelings, and to elevate the soul with the liveliest 
emotions of piety, ever will form a part of divine worship, it was to 
be expected that to this a due share of attention would be directed. 
Such, accordingly, has been the fact : and many attempts have been 
made, and various suggestions offered, for the improverr.ent of our 
metrical devotion, which, in the almost unanimi^s opinion of all 
parties, requires some regulation and amendment. Atttong these 
attempts, the Manual announced above is, from its intrinsic merits, 
entitled to a distinguished place# The author does not aspire to the 
jiraise of original poetry ; his is the less splendid, but not less useful 
design to compile select portions from the Old and New Versions of 
the Psalms, together with select hymns, and, by a careful revision, ta 
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Hornets Manual of Parochial Psalmody, 

adapt them to the service of the Church for every Sunday and Festival 
throughout the year. How f^r his efforts have been successful we 
shall endeavour to shby^ in the'sequcl. 

The Psalms being|4>3f the> most part too long, when accompanied 
with musi^, to' bds used efttireMn divine "worship, it is necessary to 
select portions of th^ ; and the principies by which Mr. Horne has 
been guided ar4,t|ftis stated : — 

As the design of this manual is, to render the singing of Psalms an 
interesting and edifying part of our Church Service, without having recourse 
to any other metrical translations than those which have received the sanction 
of the highest Legal and Ecclesiastical Authorities ; those portions of the Old 
and New Versions have been principally selected, which celebrate the Praises 
and Perfections . of God, the Works of Creation and of Proviclence, and tlie 
Blessings of Redemption. Where entire Psalms, or connected portions of 
them could not be adopted, it lias frequently become necessary to disregard 
the order in which the verses stand in the original, Jind to select such passages 
ofa^Psahn as form* an extract, containing a distinct and simple subject, and 
conveying some acknowledgment of Christian faith or duty, some aentiment 
of penitence, of praise, or thanksgiving.” All those passages, which are ex- 
clusively applicable to Jewish Worship, have been omitted. Slight verbal 
alterations, to connect passages brought together from different parts of a long 
Psalm, have necessarily been made i and where a sentiment has been introduced 
into the version of Tate and Brady, which is at ^ ariance with other parts of 
Scripture, such exceptionable sentiment has been corrected. To each l^salm 
is prefixed a short preface, pointing out its subject, and, if it be a prophetical 
Psalm, its spiritual application to the Messiah oe Christ. These short prefaces 
are abridged, either from those of the late learned and pious Bishop Horne, in 
his Commentary on the Psalms, or from those of the Right Rev. Dr. Mant, 
Bishop of Down and Connor, in his recent metrical version of the Book of 
Psalms with notes, or from tlie jirefaces prefixed to the Psalms, in the earlier 
black-letter editions of the Old Version, some of which are vei*y judicious; 
although they have been very improperly omitted *in the modern editions of 
that version. — Pp. xiii. xiv. 

The short prefaces which the autlior has prefixed to each psalm 
greatly enhance the value of the work. The design of the Psalmist 
is l3riefly developed, and will contribute in no small degree to enable 
the worshipper, while he sings “ with the spirit,” to sing “ with the 
understanding also.” (1 Cor. xiv. 15.) It has hern the author’s aim 
to select such verses from each psalm as will serve, in the most 
prominent manner, to point out and illustrate the subject of it in 
correspondency with the prefixed preface.' This is a point to wliich 
we attach very great importance. Since entire psalms cannot be used 
in singing during divine service, it is desirable to select such parts 
of each as may most clearly exhibit its general design and pur- 
port. Thus the extract will not only be a whole in itself, but will, 
in some measure, include the sui» and substance of the entire 
psalm, 

Mr, Horne’s selections are taken from the Old and New Versions 
of the Psalms, with some verbal alterations by which, as he con- 
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ceived, they would both be improved, and be fitted to answer more 
perfectly the objects of such a compilation. Neither of these versions 
forms an integral part of the Book of Common Prayer, nor is either 
sanctioned by the same authority as the Liturgy; The introduction of 
that by Sternhold and Hopkms was, it is true, with the sanction both 
of the Crown and of the Convocation ; but this seems ft) have gone 
no farther than to permit , not to enjoin its. use in , Churches ; and 
tliough a few excellent individuals pertinaciously defend its adoption, 
it has fallen into almost total disuse ; from which fate, considering the 
lameness of its versification, its generally bold, prosaic, obsolete style, 
and its utter discordance with the fastidious taste of the present age, 
it is morally impossible to rescue it. Tlie New Version by Tate and 
Brady was publislied in 169G, several years subsequent to the last 
rcvisal of the Liturgy, wliich was finally ratified by Act of Parliament, 
and received the royal cftsent in 1GG2. It is, flicrefore, perfectly 
allowable to depart ftom the Old and New Versions, whenever such 
deviation is required by the laws of sound criticism, and is calculated 
to further the legitimate objects of parochial psalmody. This, it is 
acknowledged, is a matter of extreme delicacy. It may be thought 
dangerous to grant such a liberty to individual judgment, inasmuch 
as it may open the door to a wild sj)irit of innovation, the progress of 
which it ‘may be impossible to arrest. Witli this representation, to a 
certain extent, we readily concur. It is the part of wisdom to patise 
and hesitate before attempting any change in that which is sanctioned 
by authority, or, what is almost equivalent, by long and reverential 
custom. In whatever is intrusted to the guardianship or adminis- 
tration of men, there is danger from perverted opinion and mistaken 
zeal : but it were unreasonable to urge this against a reformation 
where the reformation is evidently wanted. ^ It is, therefore, worth 
while to inquire briefly into the principleil by which every alteration 
in our metrical versions should be guided and regulated. 

It may, in the first place, be laid down as a general rule, that 
such verbal alterations may be rnade, if consistent with a regard to the 
sense of the original, as are requisite for rendering the psalms more 
appropriate for coiigregationnl singing. What is intended to be used 
by a multitude of persons ht one and the same time should not be 
private or particular, but general, such as is in a greater or less degree 
applicable to all, and in which every individual in the assembly may 
fairly and reasonably join. But many parts of the Psalms relate to 
the history and fortunes ofDafid, to the peculiarities of the Jewish 
ritual, or to the especial circumstances of the Jewish nation, while 
others, by a slight change, may be rendered more generally applicable. 
Whenever this can be effected without departing too widely from the 
sense of the original, it is surely highly desirable, as rendering 
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psalmody more effective and edifying. We shall quote a few 
examples. 

Pa. kvi. 1 . — “ My lot is fulfil in this blest land, 

Where God is truly known 

which is property altered from Tate and Brady's 'version — In that 
blest land?” ' 

Ps. Xxir; 4. — “ O may the ghid edm^erted world 
To God their homage pay 

in Tate and Brady it is — ‘‘ Then shall the glad," &c. v. 27. Ps. xxvi. 2, 
is properly substituted for Tate and Brady, v. 6. Sec the author’s 
Pref Note [A.] Ps. Ixv. 2, “ our humble prayer," for “ my humble 
prayer," in Tate and Brady, hlr. Horne has adopted a similar 
change of number in other places. Ps. Ixviii. 1, “7b 6W," for, “ To 
him,” in Tate and Brady, in order to render the extract consistent 
and entire. Ps. Ixxx. 1, “ Great God! our Shepherd and our Guide," 
for “ Israel’s Shepherd, Joseph’s Guide;" thus applying it to the 
spiritual Israel. Ps. Ixxxvi. Pt. 2. v. Vj — 

Redeemed hy Thee from endless pain, 

Redeemed from dread f 

for Tate and Brady, v. 13 — 

For tliou hast oft redooined iny soul 
From lowest depths of hell,” 

Ps, cxv. 3, ‘‘ his chosen ransomed Church f for J'ate and Brady-r- 
“ Priests, Levites, Proselytes," wJiich is thus made to represent the 
Church. Ps. cxvi. 3, “who saves the helpless," for “the harmless," 
in Tate and Brady, i\ a, 6, which, in a Christian sense, is inapplicable 
to men. Ps. cxix. Pt. 4, e. 1, “ shall," for “ will," as no one can 
say that he never will go astray, Ps. cl. properly altered to suit it 
to a Christian congregation. For other examples we refer to 
Ps. lii. 1. — V. 4. — xix. Pt. 2. v. 3.— xxvii. Pt. i. 2. — xxviii. Pt. 2, 
i\ 3, — xxxi, Pt. 2. V, 1, — xxxii. 1. — xxxvi. 1.— xlviii. 2.— Ixii. 
2. — Ixvi. 2. — Ixxiii. 1. — Ixxxv. 1. — Ixxxix. Pt. 1. v. 2. Pt, 2. 
r. 1.— xcvii. 2. — cxlii. 2. — clxix. 2. Besides these, and a few 
other alterations, some of the Psalms, which are only ada))ted to 
the circumstances of David, or of the J^ewish nation, are omitted ; 
all which changes are surely warranted hy the end and object of 
parochial psalmody. 

In the second place ; suck verbal alterations are admissible as serve 
to point out more the spiritual ap/dientioji of the i>salm* 

But in order to apply' this rule soberly and discreetly, it is requisite 
to confine it to such allerations as are not inconsistent with the sense of 
the original f and to such spiritual applicalions as are confirmed hy 
scriptural authority, W'ith these limitations it precludes the appre- 
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hension of danger from its abuse by an over-heated imagination, It is 
agreeable, moreover, to the soundest principles of theology ; for if 
the Psalms have, in any instance, a typical or spiritual reference to 
Christ and the Christian Church, which cannot in fairness be doubted, 
these references can only be proved by the authority of the sacred 
writers themselves ; and wherever this authority applies, it is justifiable 
to adopt such alterations in our metrical versions as will indicate it 
more clearly, provided they do not deviate too far from the original. 
By thus showing the true meaning and application of the Psalms, 
the edification of the worshipper is promoted ; and the selections 
are rendered much more suitable to the devotions of a Christian 
assembly. For example, Ps. ii. is prophetical of Messiah’s king- 
dom, and accordingly iSIr. Horne omits tlie dialogue, retaining only 
what is applicable to the Messiah ; and in r. 5, altering “ appease,” 
in Tate and Brady, into* approach the Sou.” Ps. xl. refers to 
Clirist, Heb. x. 5— TO ; and the alterations which Mr. Horne has 
adopted, we believe from Mr. Kennedy, render tliis reference more 
clear, as w'ill be evident from comparing his selection with v. 6, 7, 
17, 5, of Tate and Brady. Ps. cxviii. is prophetical of Christ ; and 
In Pt. 2. i\ 1,2, Mr.H. has rejected the purely Jewish expressions 
in the Old Version, and .substituted others more accordant with the 
prophetical cliaracter of the p.salm. With these and similar alterations, 
the most zealous defender of the Old and New Versions may well 
be satisfied, when he recollects that the singing “ with the under- 
standing,” and the s})i ritual advantage of tlie congregation, are 
considerations in comparison with which all other things are of little 
moment. 

Tlie last rule we propo.se is, 'ihat such verbal alterations arc 
admissible as render the version a more exa^t representatam of the 
original. Fidelity, the primary virtue in all translations from other 
languages, is indispensable in those of the Sacred Writings. In a 
metrical version, the trammels imposed by the versification, and the 
necessity of adhering to a poetic diction^ requires that some licence in 
this respect siioidd he granted ; but the more faithful, consistently 
with the essential characters of poetry, tlie more excellent it is: 
those verbal deviations, tlierefore, from our metrical versions are to 
be approved, which arc made for the sake of a nearer approximation 
to the original. In this part of his undertaking Mr. Horne has 
laboured with diligence and success ; but not to weary our readers 
with the citation of examples, we* shall merely refer to some of those 
places wlicrein the rule above stated has been applied : e.g. Ps. viii. 
4-, — xix. Pt. 1. V. 3. — xxxiii. Pt. 2. v. 4. — xxvii. Pt. 2. v. 4. — Ixxxiv. 
Pt. 2. V. 4.— xciv. 1. — civ. Pt. 1. e. 1.— cxii. 2. — cxxxi. 1, 2.— cxliv. 
3.— cxlix. 3.— cl. 3. 
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Such are the principles which ought to be applied to a selection of 
suitable portions from the Old and New Versions of the Psalms of 
David, for the purposes of congregational worship ; and we have 
seen that Mr, Horne has been guided by them in the compilation 
before us. 

A still nicer and more delicate task remained, namely, the selec* 
tion of an adequate number of Hymns, adapted to, and corresponding 
with the pure, and mild, and rational service of the Established 
Church. Many learned and distinguished individuals, some of whom 
will ever rank among tlie brightest ornaments and ablest supporters 
of the Anglican Church, are hostile to the introduction of hymns ; 
and the use of them in public worship has been stigmatized as a 
violation of ecclesiastical discipline, proceeding from a schismatical 
spirit, and fraught with incalculable mischief. Of some hymns this 
may certainly be affirmed, and we will go* as far as any man in the 
condemnation of some collections which we could name; but to 
extend this sweeping charge to every selection for the use of con- 
gregations would surely be to overstep the bounds of reason 
and of candour. If some hymns, and some collections of hymns, 
are absurd, fanatical, iinscriptural, we see not how this can be 
regarded as a valid argument for^ the exclusion of all. If there is 
danger lest erroneous doctrine should be instilled into the minds of 
the people by the use of hymns, so is there from the discourses of 
some who, in the opinion of many, arc highly-gifted, and who lin- 
questionably are popular preachers. It were no difficult task to lay 
our finger upon certain j)ublished sermons as much at variance with 
sober piety as any liynin, and which might seem to be intended 
rather to encourage the bodily mortification and tlic dreaming cntliu- 
siasm of the monastic ,cell, than an honourable and manly discharge 
of the civil and social duties of jife. The utter worthlessness of 
some hymns, and the dangerous tendency of others, cannot therefore 
be urged for the entire rejection of such compositions in divine 
worship : and the most that c^i be allowed to the objection is, that it 
supplies a very cogent motive for the utmost care and caution in 
selecting, and for the exercise of a vigorous judgment in correcting 
them. 

The Psalms of David are an inestimable treasure, abounding with 
strains of the most sublime piety, such as no human composition can 
equal, and^calculated above all others to kindle the ardour of devotion 
to the common Father of all. Yet something in addition seems 
wanting to the due performance of Christian adoration, something 
more spiritual, something which more literally represents the history 
and doctrines, the hopes and promises, of the Gospel. In this feelings 
at least, there appears to be an almost universal agreement, since in 
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nearly every large congregation in our National Church, some hymns 
founded on evangelical events and evangelical views, have been ad- 
mitted. On this subject let us hear our author himself 

But highly valuable as the compositions of “ the sweet Psalmist of Israel” 
confessedly are, as supplying the most considerable as well as the most impor- 
tant matter for church-music, and answering purposes which no uninspired 
compositions can answer ; yet it has been long and generally acknowledged, 
that to a Christian Congregation, something is yet wanting in this department 
of public worship, which (to borrow the elegant statement of the Rev. Dr. 
Maltby), in addition to the holy effusions of the Old Testament, may convey 
that clearer view of God’s dispensations, those astonishing hopes, and consoling 
promises, wliich are supplied by the inspired penman of the New. Por, 
although, in sublime description of the attributes and perfections of the Al- 
mighty, in earnestness of supplication, and in warmth of adoration, the royal 
Psalmist must ever stand unrivalled ; yet his knowledge of divine things was 
necessarily incomplete, because the day-spring had not yet dawned from on high. 
(Jaike i. 78 .) P.ven under the influence of prophetic inspiration, David saw, 
but as through a glass, dar/dtj, the saving truths of redemption and sanctification. 
Th esc truths, therefore, — taught as they were by our Lord and his Apostles, 
and illustrated by the gi'eat transactions of His life and death, — may surely 
form in a Christian Congregation as lit subjects for devotional melodies, as the 
events of Jewish History and the Precepts of the Mosaic Law suggested to 
the Holy Psalmist.” — Pp. xiv. xv. 

That religious subjects are unfit for poetical ornament, and that 
“ poetical devotion cannot often please,” is maintained by Dr. Johnson 
in his life of Waller, with a vigour of thought and energy of diction, 
to which perhaps no parallel can be found in any other writer. We 
look up to this great critic and moralist with a respect little short of 
reverence ; and we are slow to believe tliat his conclusions on any 
subject to wliicli the powers of his vast and capacious intellect have 
been aj3pliecl, arc wliolly erroneous. To form a right notion of the 
j)oint at issue, poetry must ])e taken in the sense in which he under- 
stood it ; and admitting his definition, we arc constrained, by the 
overpowering force of his reasoning, to acqitic^ce in his decision. If, 
as he observes, “ the essence of poetry is invention, such invention 
as, by ’producing something unexpected, surprises and delights,” 
poetry in this sense is an unfit vehicle for the topics of devotion, 
which “ being few arc universally known; but few as they are they 
can be made no more; they can receive no grace from novelty of 
sentiment, and very little from novelty of expression.” But if there 
be, as unquestionably there is, a species of poetry which, though it 
proceeds not from the more exalted inspirations of gepius, is soothing 
and delightful, which, thougli it does not surprise and transport, 
appeals to the heart and the affections, and which is by turns nar- 
rative, descriptive, argumentative, didactic ; then such poetry may be 
applied, and often is, with advantage, to sacred themes. 

In this conclusion, we doubt not, Dr. Johnson would have expressed 
his concurrence ; but be the decision of the question what it may, the 
lofty flights of poetic genius are altogether out of place in the 
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Cbristfan li j/tiin. Engaged in the holy office of worshipping the'Creator, 
the mind spurns .the embellishments and the colouring of imagination. 
It fs not fiitcf poetry that we want in these devout exercises, but 
sacred poetf^: unfeigned piety, tfi^efore, is the essence of the hymn, 
arid simplicity's its appropriate garb. Every sentiment, every idea, 
should be sdriptural, and the 0xpressions, if not literally so, should at 
lea^t be formed upon the model of scriptural phraseology. Not that 
eveyr tho^i;^ht and image are to rejected which are not found in 
the ^cre^ Writings ; but that, botli in matter and style, it should be 
in^sthe most unqualified sense accordant jvith the spirit of Christianity. 
For this reason all attempts to descrff>e invisible things by images 
of sense, overstrained expressions of love, joy, or hatred, terms 
of familiarity and endearment, ebullitions of fanatic fervour, every 
thing which agrees not with a reasonable service, every thing w^hich is 
not tempered ^ by the mild tone of the Gpiipel, should be rejected, as 
not j^ly producing disgust in well-regulated ntinds, but inconsistent 
with the reverential awe inspired by genuine humility and faith. 
Hymns intended for the sacred services of the Church should be such 
as in subject and sentiments accord with the spirit of evangelical 
religion, or convey the sense of Scripture, in language plain, simple, 
end perspicuous, such as piay at once animate the warmth of piety, 
and at .the same time preserve the sobriety of Christian devotion. Of 
this description are those now under our notice. 

It is also the design of Mr. Horne to present a collection of hymns 
adapted to the various festivals and occasions in which a Christian 
congregation may be engaged, and selected from the most approved 
sources. Hymns in our language are extremely numerous, and it is 
*1his very abundance which makes tlie task of selection difficult. When 
such a multitude are tq be examined, some of the most excellent may 
>rbe overlooked; and of mhny good it is not always easy to choose the 
best. That in the able bands of Mr. IJornc the work would be exc- 
QUted with judgment and ability might reasonably be anticipated; and 
upon examination of the worky'itself, it will be seen that, in the arduous 
office of selection, he Ifas exercised a sound discrimination. 

Important as is, the office of selecting hymns with judicious care, it 
is moreover . requisite to review them w^th the keen eye of a critic 
and a theologiaTi| " There is scarcely a single hymn in the whole com- 
pass of bur saQ)r€d poetry, in which some expression or other is not 
liable to* abjections; and in most of them occasional words and phrases 
may be adVantageoqsly altered foy the sake of a more exact accommo- 
datjon to the sense of Scripture, or of a more strict accordance with 
the spiyh'pf genuine religion. To alter the compositions of others for 
Ae sakb.of some fancied elegance, is a liberty which we are scarcely 
‘warranted in taking ; but in this case, the importance of the end will 
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jtifiUfy tlie adaption of those critical emendations by which it ^11 lie 
more effectually secured. Religious worship being of infinitely 
greater ponsequence than earthly fame, our deference to any writef or 
^oet, however admired and emineilft, mqst be circumscribed by the 
consideration of what will contribute to the spiritual advantage of the 
congregation. This is an object paramount to every otlftir ; an4 it is 
not only allowable, but ought to be regarded as an imperativO duty, 
to make such alterations iilNmerel|fbuman productions^ as -^ill better 
fit them for congregational praise and adoration. i|f 4 ^^otne has 
adopted this undeniable priticiple, and in the application of it has 
exhibited a cool and discriminating criticism, avoiding the extremes 
of negligence on the one hand, and of rashness and ^temerity on the 
other. His deviations from the originals will, with very few excep- 
tions, be acknowledged to be improvements, cither by expunging 
what was open to some obfection, dr by drawing a nearer approxima- 
tion to the tenor of Scripturt', or by substituting what is better Calcu- 
lated for the public expression of praise and thanksgiving. We shall 
fortify our opinion by a few examples. 

Hymn 6, v. 2, for the Fourth Sunday in Advent, it Ls — 

“ All nations join to magnify, 

The great, the wondrous lov^.” 

but as all nations do not joirj in this, Mr. Horne has altered it to 
Let nations join to magnify,’* &c. Hymn 9, for Christmas- day, is 
from the hymns annexed to the New Version of the Psalms, and v. ^ is, 

“ When shall wc reach those blissful realms, 

Whcie Christ exalted reigns?” 

w^hich Mr. Horne has altered into ** O may we reach,” &c. which is 
much better. In the beautiful anonymous hymn 23, v. 2, the origi- 
nal is, » * 

“ Finished all the types and shadows 
Of the ceremonial law ; 

Finished all that God had promised, 

Heath and hell no more shall awe.” 

-V f •' 

The second couplet is not true ; and Mr. Horne has thus corrected it : 

Finished now is man’s redemption, 

Death,’* 

Hymn 26, for Easter Day, is in the supplement to Tate and Brady, 
from Watts, but Mr. Horne’s selection of verses and arrangcmetit are 
certainly preferable. In v. 4, of hymn 38, from Logan, it 

** She (L e. Wisdom) guides the young with innocence, ' 

In plea.sure’s path to tread.’* 

which is ambiguous ; and therefore Mr. Home has changed it into 
** True pleasure’s path to tread.” In the preceding verse also; instead 
of “ The prize of fame,” it is changed' into enduring wealth,^’ W 
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correspond with Prov. iii. 16, to which passage th^ hymn refers. 
Hymn 41 is taken from the supplement to Tate and Brady, and v. 3 is, 

His bride herself has r^fftdy made, 

How pure and white l>er dress 

the meaning of which is not very clear ; but in Mr. Horne’s Manual 
it stands, 

“ His bride, the Church, is new arrayed, 

< How pure,” &c. : 

in conformity with Rev. xix. 18. The original of hymn 51 is, 

** O thou, that from the mouth of babes. 

Art wont of old to perfect praise 

of which the Words in italics are strange, if not a bull ; but our author 
has properly amended them, 

’ ** O thou, that from the mouth of babes. 

And infant tongues,^ didst perfect praise 

as Matt. xxi. 16. For equally judicious improvements, see hymn 52, 
V. 2,4. — 56, V. 4.-58, v. 1. — 60, v. 2, 5. — 62 throughout; to which, 
for the sake of brevity, we merely refer. 

To the Psalms and Hymns thus judiciously selected and revised, 
the compiler has prefixed an Arrangement, by which they are 
adapted to every Sunday, Festival, &c. of the Church throughout the 
year. This must have cost' much time and thought, which, we think, 
have been well bestowed, since it will contribute to the very desirable 
object of rendering the psalmody accordant with the service for the 
day. The plan pursued in this arrangement is thus stated : — 

1. For the Morning-Service, three portions are assigned; viz. 

(1.) After the-, third collect, where a psalm is now generally sung, con- 
formably t 9 the directions of the Rubric. * 

(2.) At the end of the Morning Prayer and before the Communion Service. 
This Psalm is generally the same which was directed by the Rubric, m the first 
Liturgy of King Edward VI. (printed by John Os wen, at Worcester, in 1549); 
and which was adapted to the respective Sundays or Festivals. From its being 
directed to be sung or said, while the officiating mini.ster made his entrance 
within the rails of the altar, it was called Introitus or Introit. 

(3.) After the Communion Service and before the Sermon. 

2. For the Evening-Service, two portions are assigned; viz. after the third 
Collect, and before the Sermon. 

3. Where there is a Third Service, any portions can be selected at the 
option of the Officiating Minister; or, som3 one or more of the portions 
for Morning or Evening may be repeated, as the congregations wUl most 
probably be Composed of different persons. 

4. Where it is usual to sing after the sermbn, either of the concluding h3rmn8 
or doxologies may selected. 

In this Arrangement, for every Sunday, &c. in the year, references are 
placed within parentheses, pointing out those passages in the first lesson, 
mstle, or Gospel, or to the collect for the day, to the sd^ec^ of which the 
Ralms, &c. are generally applicable. — Pp. xvii. xviii. 

From tJie observations which we have made, it must be evident 
that Mr. Horne’s Manual of Parochial Psalmody is not a mere com- 
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pilation of P3alnis and Hymns. The author^ exercising a sound 
discretion, has selected convenient portions of the pld and new ver- 
sions of the Psalms, and of the most approved Hymps, which he has 
carefully revised, and adapted for -public worship, and arranged for 
every Sunday throughout the year. To please all in such an under- 
taking, when we consider the infinite diversity of tastes and opinions, 
were a perfectly hopeless task ; but after an attentive examination of 
the work before us, we can cordjidly recommend it to the attention, 
of the public, and particularly of our brethren among the clergy, as a 
judicious and valuable compendium of psalmody. 

From any discussion of the question as to the propriety of intro- 
ducing UNAUTHORISED HYMNS into OUT Congregational worship, we 
have purposely abstained. Our remarks on this subject were in- 
tended to go no farther than to enforce the expediency of using some 
hymns ; but whether in the present constitution of the Church it be 
justifiable to use any at the discretion of the officiating minister, we 
have not the presumption to decide. It appears, indeed, to us pre- 
viously requisite to ascertain what is meant by being duly authorised^ 
a point which we have never seen satisfactorily determined, and which 
has been strangely neglected in the controversy to whi^h the question 
has given rise. Is this authority to come from the* Convocation ? 
Alas ! this body, to the great regret of so many churchmen, is in effect 
defunct. From the United* Parliament ? Then, we fear, it were 
vain to expect it. From the Royal licence ? or from the Bishops in 
their respective Dioceses ? These last may seem the proper autho- 
rities to regulate the performance of divine worship ; but then it 
might possibly fail of producing that unity of practice, the violation 
of which the anti-hymnists so strongly reprobate. Many, how’ever, 
of the most enlightened advocates of Christian hymns wish only for 
a collection sanctioned by the recommendation of those who occupy 
influential stations in the Church, not so authorised as to be legally 
binding upon the clergy, in the persuasion that it would gradually, 
yet certainly, work its way into general estimation and use. As to 
the success of this, and other suggestions, we shall offer no opinion; 
but if the old version of the Psalms be, as is confessed, unsuitable to 
the taste and refinement of •the present age ; if the version of Tate 
and Brady be often faulty : if the portions of the Psalms should be 
judiciously selected, in order that the congregation may sing with the 
understanding ; if, in addition to the strains of the sweet singer of 
Israel, something more evangelical is required in the service of a 
Christian assembly ; if it be a widely-extended opinion, even among 
those who are most attached to the national Church, that our psal- 
mody is, in its present state, the least edifying part of her devotional 
services ; and if there be a prevailing, nay, almost universal wish for 
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•onie improvement in this department of her public worship, we can-* 
not but express a hope tliat the members of the Establishment will 
not long be without a Manual of Psalms and Hymns, so sanctioned as 
to satisfy the most scrupulous, and so compiled as to be a fit accom- 
paniment to our admirable Liturgy. 

As to the selection of the psalm and hymn tunes, which are adapted 
to the abov§ Manual, we will say but few words. In the execution of 
his de|ij^);^n ^enshaw has very^properly given the preference to 
thosei.w^' ^^^^^unes, which have so long been familiar to the ear 
and^^l^^lf^^wthe minds of the devout members of our Church. 
Am(^ In4se, we recognise the compositions of Ravenscroft, Drs. Ar- 
nold, Burney, Croft, Dupuis, Harrington, Heighington, Howard, Nares, 
Randall, Worgan, and Wainwright, the Venerable and Rev. Wm. Jones, 
of Nayland, Sir George Smart, and others. To their productions have 
been added several popular and modern tune®, together with some com- 
positions by Luther, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Pfeycl, Beethoven, and 
other distinguished foreign masters in the art of sacred music. Mr. 
Henshaw has furnished an original melody, called Peterborough ; and 
he has admirably arranged a composition of Beethoven’s for the ninety- 
sixth Psalm of the New Version, Jackson’s (of Exeter) grand tune 
being suited ohly for choirs^ or professional singers, not for congre- 
gational worship. The tunes called St. Philip’s and Paris are of 
foreign origin : they are very pleasing* and have been harmonized 
and arranged by Mr. Jollie, organist of St, Philip's cliapel, Waterloo^ 
place. Two double chants, a Kyrie Eleeson, and a “ Glory be to 
Thee, O Lord,” with a Doxology, conclude Mr, Henshaw’s publica- 
tion, which we recommend to the attention of those clergymen who 
are desiirotfs of improving Church psalmody among their congre- 
gations ; as the tunes ^re so arranged that they may be learnt w'ith 
facility, after being heard *’once or twice, by every one who has the 
slightest ear for music. As much inconvenience has frequently arisen 
in consequence of grave, or other unsuitable tunes, being appropriated 
to cheerful words, and vice versd, Mr. Henshaw has prefixed a table 
(copied from Mr. Horne’s Manual of Parochial Psalmody) explaining 
the nature of the various metres occurring therein, and disposing the 
tunes in classe^^ whether grave, cheerful, plaintive, &c. with references 
to those psalm or hymns, to the general character of which they are 
best adapted* This we consider an improvement, as it will save the 
clergy much trouble in the selection of tunes, at the same time that 
organists or choirs will be enabled in the first instance to choose those 
which are best known, and afterwards gradually to add other appro- 
priate melodies. 



Art. II. — A Scriptural Investigation of the Doctrine of Holy Places,^ 
A Sermon, preached at the* Church and Chapel ^of St. John, at 
Hackney, on the Two succeeding Sundays, the 28 th of December, 
\ 828 , and the ^th of January, 1829, on occasion of the Royal Letter 
in aid of the Society for Repairing, "Enlarging, and Building of 
Churches. By the Rev. H. H. Norris, A. M. Perpetual Curate of 
St. Johis Chapel, Prebendary of St. Paul's and of Llandaff, and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Shaftesbury. London : RivingtJftiiS^,.! 829. 

A BRIEF notice is all that we usually afford to single &er^n^Sv^i';^^nd 
there must be something either specially bad or specially good il^ithin 
the compass of half an hour’s reading, the exposure or commendation 
of which will exceed the limits of our Literary Report. The discourse 
before us is not only of the latter order in regard to the excellence of 
the matter, and the importance of its subject ; but the depth of re- 
search which it exhibits entith s it to much more than ordinary atten- 
tion. In its published form, with a preface and three appendices, it 
assumes the form of a dissertation rather than a sermon ; and presents 
a full and comprehensive investigation of the doctrine of holy places, 
the means and intent of their sanctification, the awful consequences of 
their desecration, and the duty of the Christian world to provide an 
adequate number for the universal hallowmg of God's name. Mr. 
Norris has selected for his text the petition of the Lord’s Prayer 
relating to this Christian duty ; and after tracing its dependence upon 
the two succeeding petitions, he proceeds to explain the meaning of 
the expression. Name of God, 

To come at once to the true import of the expression — name of God — it is 
only iiecessar)'^ to advert to our J^ord’s intimation respecting the Divine Being, 
tliat His person “ no man hath seen at any time;" because, as (jod declares 
himself, “ ho man can see it and live and, therefcre, when Moses besought 
Him, shew me Thy glory," He replied, thou canst not see My face, but I 
will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee." The name of God. tltcn, is 
that symbol of the inaccessible Divinity, which represents Him here below 
to us frail and fallen creatures, and is, to all intents and purposes, 
Himself subdued in glory to our capacity of endurance, in all the respects of 
intercourse between us; both as we are the works of His hands, and the 
objects of His redeeming love ; and in all the interchanges of providential and 
mediatorial superiiitendance on JHis part, and of duty, affection, and penitence 
on ours. Thus, with reference to God, I Its tiame is said to be “.a strong tower" 
— “ a defence,” — that through which “enemies are overcome,” and.“ the horn of 
those in covenant with Him exalted : ” and thus also is it said of men, that they 
“ love His namef — that they “ fear it,” — “ trust in it,” — “ call upon it,” — walk in 
it, and “ suffer for its sake.” In all which instances God himself is obviously 
spoken of representatively, under the symbol of His name, it being the divine 
ap^intment compassionately accommodated to the distempered state of man, 
as David sets it forth with critical discrimination, that His “ glory should be set 
above the heavens,” whilst His “ name should bo excellent in all the earth.”— 
Pp.3,4. 

To make this name excellent— to make it the object of fear and 
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dread, as well as of trust and confidence, to those to whom it was 
revealed, was the purpose of the Almighty from the earliest times. 
Immediately upon the introduction of the Mosaic economy he an- 
nounces his intention of recording it among his chosen peojde, and 
promises that, “ in all places where he shall so record it, he will come 
unto them and will bless them.” The fulfilment of this promise was 
accomplished in the setting up of the tabernacle and in the dedication 
of the, first and second temples ; to which the author necessarily con- 
fines himself as the retrospective limit of the inquiry in the sermon 
itself; reserving for an appendix the consideration of the sacred 
records respecting holy places, antecedent to the Mosaic dispensation. 
In this appendix the reader is conducted backward, through the 
patriarchal ages, from God’s declaration to Moses from the burning 
bush, that Mount Sinai, whereon he stood, was holy ground, and that 
his people should in after ages serve him there, (Exod. iii. 1, 1 Kings 
xix. 8,) to the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, which were evidently 
offered at a set time and in a set place of religious designation. 

Thus does it appear, that throughout the whole of the covenanted inter- 
course between God and His ancient people, His jealousy for the sanctity of 
His great name most punctiliously limited the invocation of it to places of His 
own special selection, where, conformably to the announcement made to Moses, 
it was recorded by Himself, ^nd that, moreover, with such circumstances of 
awful solemnity and reservation, as most impressively proclaimed Him ‘‘ very 
greatly to be fbared in the assembly of His* saints, and to be had in reverence 
of all them that are about Him.’^ — Pp. 14, 15. ^ 

The means however which were thus taken by the Almighty for 
the sanctification of his holy name among his chosen people, was only 
preparatory to the extension of his worship among the Gentiles. 
This his ultimate purpose he clearly intimated by the appropriation 
of a court in his house to their reception as worshippers before him ; 
by putting it into the mind of Solomon to engage the co-operation 
of a heathen nation in the erection of the first temple ; and by ordain- 
ing a heathen prince to superintend the building of the second, which 
his successors enriched with all things necessary to the sacred service. 
Hence it was that our Saviour, both at the commencement and the 
close of his ministry, cleansed the court of the Gentiles from those 
profanations which had been suffered tb pollute it: citing at the 
same time the prophetic declaration, that “ His house should be called 
the house of prayer for all nations.” But the iniquity of Israel was 
now nearly at its full ; the “ abomination of desolation” was doomed 
ere long to stand in the holy place, and the house of prayer to be 
transferred to another chosen people. Henceforward, according , to. 
the prediction of Malachi, (chap. i. 11,) dwellings for his nam^* 
where he would record it, were to be erected in every place:** 
our Lord himself sanctified the first Christian house of prayer by the. 
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institution of the Eucharist, “ to shew forth his own death till he 
come.” That this upper room^ in which the Paschal Supper was cele- 
brated, was never diverted from its hallowed appropriation, and that 
the disciples continued to assemble in it for the purpose of Christian 
worship and communion, the traditions of the Church abundantly 
testify ; and as the Gospel spread, wherever the converts were suffi- 
ciently numerous to form a congregation, a similar apartment was 
furnished by some eminent disciple for the place of solemn assembly. 
We have instances of this at Joppa, and at Troas, mentioned in Acts 
ix, 37 ; XX. 7 ; and Mr. Norris has collected the autliorities in proof 
of the fact, which occur in the New Testament and the Ecclesiastical 
writers, in an Appendix (No. II.) replete with the most interesting 
and valuable information. 

Thus did God’s house become a house of prayer for all nations ; 
and though parties were fcfrmed under different teachers, even in the 
apostolic age, yet nevfer was a rival edijicey wherein his name had not 
been authoritatively recorded^ erected in opposition to the Church, 
which was ‘‘ the one place to which they came together.” In like 
manner all the churches of God in our land are to be considered as 
composing together that integral portion of the Christian temple, in 
which all amongst us in this particular nation of the earth, “ with 
one mind and one mouth,” glorify God, and present “ with one accord 
our common supplications.” T^e severe judgments inflicted upon the 
whole congregation of Israel at Peor, when only a part had turned 
aside to worship their own inventions, are fearful proofs that the due 
hallowwg of God's name is a matter of public responsibility ; and 
therefore, with every feeling of respect for the truly conscientious 
seceder from the divinely prescribed unity of the Church, we cannot 
but join with Mr. Norris, in severely reprobating those, who, differing 
as widely among themselves as they differ frbm the Church of Eng- 
land, “ cast their heads together with one consent, and become con- 
federate against her.” Here there can be no conscience ; and though 
God does not take instant vengeance upon such as seek him not 
after the due order” their punishment will not be eventually less 
severe. Nor will the plea avail them, which is so often alleged in 
their defence, that the courts*of the Lord’s house, dispersed through- 
out our country, are utterly disproportionate to the surrounding 
population ; at the same time that the fact should impel each of us to 
do his utmost to supply the deficiency. With an eloquent and earnest 
appeal to this efiect, and in accordance with the royal command, in 
which the discourse originated, Mr. Norris concludes ; urging upon 
his hearers the examples of the Israelites in their overflowing contri- 
btttmns towards the building of both their temples, and of our own 
forefathers in the erection of those splendid piles, which sanctify this 
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Christian land; and obviating the shallow pretext of eleemosynary 
charity, which some have not hesitated to adduce, as interfering with 
their pious contributions towards the erection of dwelling-places for the 
name of the Most High. Upon this subject the following eloquent 
and forcible observations of the judicious Mede are appended in a 
note ; and the reader will be amply recompensed by a perusal of the 
entire Cpncjo from which they are taken, and from which Mr. Norris 
has avaned himself of some excellent matter in the composition of 
his discourse. 

At interim meminerint velifti Imjusmodi sermonis autores, nos non absolute 
sed comparatb lociitos de Templorum omatu, iit ne sint minus qiiam liominum 
sedes ornatse. Deinde sciant non Templa sola hoc quod intorqvtent ariete, sed, 
et Regum conquassari palatia, sed multas privatorum a?des. Pau^erea egent ? 
Quin igitur tu eedes tuas dime, quin Regum et nobilimli palatia demolire. 
Pauperes egent? Quid igitur tibi tantus domi adlaeorum et tapetum apparatus? 
Quid tot contignationum at concamerationum deliciae ? Quid reliqua supellex 
otiosa, ornatus supervacuus? Aufer, aufer htec, inquarn, sine quibus et tibi satis 
erit domi, et pauperi inde multum eleeinosynae. Postea si indigeant pauperes, 
causam non dico quin Ternplis omnem aufcras ornatum, imo ipsa; non enim 
pro Ternplis homines, sed pro Itominibus Templa sunt condita, ut in re Sabbatica 
dixit Servator.” — Medc’s Condo ad Clerum de Sanctuarlo DeL Works, Vol. I. 
p. 513.— P. 32. 

We have now followed the author through his excellent Sermon ; 
and we might part with him by repeating our thanks for the valuable 
information which he has brought to bqar upon the important doctrine 

Holy Places ; and for the pious zeal and uncompromising firmness, 
with which he upholds the claims of the Established Church to the 
support of its members. Turn we, however, for a moment to his 
preface; in whibh, after adverting to the special presence of God in 
those places where he is said to dwells to the sanctity thereby com- 
municated to them, and to his jealousy of their promiscuous usage 
and desecration, he wrkes thus : — 

Such is the wisdom the Scriptures teach. But human wisdom, in our age 
aiid'*bountry, is wise not only above, hut contrary to, what is written : for the 
popular opinion upon the subject, as a great authority lays it down, is, that “ the 
Church is the place, however unpretending, where the faithful assemble to 
worship the common God and Father of all ; ” and the Law of England, as the 
saone great authority promiilgcs it, is, that “ such^ a place once registered,” 
(whereby it is legally constituted a a place of religious ihorship,'') ‘ris registered 
/or ever f and so indefeasibly, that no application to secular uses can vitiate the 
registration ; ” for which this portentous reason is assigned, that were it not so, 
“ It would be necessary, in many cases, to procure a new certificate every mek** 
— Pp. iv. V. 

. The opinions here referred to are cited from the speech of a pro-* 
fessed Unitarian ; but it is no less true than lamentable, that they are 
practically, if not avowedly, maintained by many, fromjrhom weight 
hope better things. Frequently do we see our>^httohes^ tlieee 
vil^erable seats in which the Almighty has condescel^ed to 
desecrated to the most sacrilegious uses. 
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noisy ballottings, and profane disputes, are conducted with impious 
irreverence on the holy ground of the sanctuary ; and the devout 
worshipper is scandalized at the idea that “ the Lord is in these 
places,” and that these mockers “ know not of it.” Well may such 
practices be charged with the increase of ungodliness and of crime 
which deluges the land; nor can we hope for a more favourable 
result, till the idle parade of Christianity which characterizes our day, 
is exchanged for a purer and more vital spirit of religion, and our 
** houses of prayer” are no longer converted into “ dens of tliieves.” 


Art. III. — Typical Instruction, considered and illustrated, and shown 
to be suited to all, but ^^ffrlicularly the early ages of the Church, 
By John Peers, A.M. Sunday Livening Lecturer of St, Antholin's, 
Watling Street, and late of ' St. Mary ?flagdalene College, Cambridge, 
London : Ilatchards, pp. xii. 584. 8vo. price I4<s, 

The study of types, and the discovery of their corresponding 
anti-types, is one of the most interesting, as wtI) as most instructive, 
of theological inquiries. It is interesting, because it exercises,— and 
instructive, because it convinces the mind. But amusement and con- 
viction ought not to be the sole objects of pursuit with liini who 
professes to he a student in the school of religion, and who w ishes to 
become a teaclier in things tfiat concern not merely the temporal 
interests, but the undying hopes, of an immortal being. With such 
a mail there wnll be a higher aim, and a more ennobling principle ; to 
him the evidences of his faith will not be a mere exercise of reason or 
of judgment, a means of displaying earthly knowledge, or of boasting 
mental superiority ; but they will operate in a more enlarged and more 
enlightening sense, and, whilst increasing and ipiprovlng every faculty 
of thought, w ill reach forward to a higher object — the conversion of the 
heart. This, indeed, is the simple and pervading object of the Scrip- 
tures ; and he that considers them merely as a fountain of wisdom for 
the supply of speculative conjectures, or of ev en sensible commentaries 
on the being, attributes, and purposes of the Deity, robs them of their 
greatest honour: for they arc a well-spring of eternal life; and we 
are commanded to “ grow in ^race" as w^ell as “ m the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (2 Pet. hi. 18.) 

Now the typical instruction of the Bible is precisely of this nature : 
and though, doubtless, an excess of ingenuity in discovering an 
allusion, or a superabundance of zeal in the application of it, may lead 
to error, and perplex rather than elucidate ; still the sensible and 
humble-minded teacher will, in the types of Sacred Scripture, find an 
unending series of examples, and an unceasing supply of arguments, 
for the instruction and the improvement of his people. Mr. ChevaUier, 

VOU XI. NO, IV. V 
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who (though we spoke of him on a late occasion, — and we are convinced 
he deserved it, — in a tone bordering on harshness) has on this subject 
shewn more acuteness than on many others, has ably illustrated 
our position in his Third Hulsean Lecture for the year 1826 ; pointing 
out the indefensible extravagancies of the early Christian commen- 
tators, and of the self-blinded Church of Rome, in the abuse of typical 
interpretation ; an abuse the less to be tolerated, on account of the 
abundance of instances in which that species of argument may be 
safely and consistently employed. 

But whilst the doctrine of types is applied individually, rather than 
collectively, there can be little fear of an author’s either under-reaching 
or over-reaching the mark ; for having only one object in view', viz. 
spiritual benefit, his labours are directed solely to that point, wdth a 
sincerity and singleness of purpose little likely to be diverted or 
destroyed by the operation of extraneouj} causes : and if he should 
occasionally miss the limit of sound reasoning, having no sinister aim, 
little evil can arise either to himself or to others. Regarding the 
subject in this light, we had long contemplated a consideration of one 
branch of Mr. Peers’ inquiry — the tiji^es connected with the History of 
the Israelites under Moses a topic capable of much useful illustra- 
tion in the way of Christian instruction. It has, therefore, much 
pleased us, to find the mafeer of our prospective employment brought 
before us by a w riter, who appears every way capable of doing justice to 
it, and w^ho has, in our ideas, satisfactorily established the point which 
we allude to — viz. the application of the histories and the institutions 
recorded in the Old Testament to the situation and the progress of 
those who live under the institutions recorded in the New. It must 
never be forgotten, that there is this diftercnce between the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations, — viz, that whilst the origin, progress, and 
decay of the one is recorded in the Old Testament, and its final over- 
throw, in tlie completion of it, recorded in the New — tlie establishment 
alone of Christianity is the subject of Gospel history. The progress 
of the religion of Jesus is not there given ; there are no sacred annals, 
save in the prophetical discoveries of the Apocalyptical visions, of the 
march of the cross— that must be sought for elsewhere, in the pages of 
profane or of secular learning. Now tocelucidate this subject, left, as 
it is, in obscurity, and without a clue to guide, the typical illustration 
of the Scriptures seems to be not unscripturally employed. For, 
whether regarded in the mass, or applied to the case of any given 
believer in the Church, the observation of St. Paul is to be remembered 
and attended to : ‘‘ whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning.'' (Rom. xv. 4.) Thus the types in Paradise — 
, the types connected with Noah, Abraham, Moses, Joshua, David, 
Solomon, and the Prophets, all illustrate the progress and perfection 
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of the kingdom of the great focal anti-type, of which these events and 
these personages were the types. And, though no man with the eye 
of fleshly-wisdom can penetrate the unapproachable glories of futurity ; 
or can measure wuth the most capacious faculties the illimitable 
purposes of the Eternal Counsels ; or with the scanty line of human 
intellect can fathom the unfathomable depths of the Divine mind ; yet, 
guided by the evidence and the instruction offered in the books of the 
Old Testament, when coupled wdth the revelations of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy, the events to come may be in some measure discovered, and 
the necessity of scriptural views on all broad questions of ] olicy, or 
on the more humble, but not less influential, conduct of a simple indi- 
vidual, may be clearly and irreprchensibly established. 

The author of the work before us has not undertaken to explain all 
the types which have been thus employed by the Head of the Cove- 
nant ; but only such as ilhistrate the mode of teaching so employed, 
which he earnestly recommends to all Christians, but particularly to 
ministers. From a volume of such abundant matter, even a selection 
of the main arguments would too much enlarge our present notice : 
but it would be but a sorry return for the gratification derived from 
the perusal of it, if we dismissed it, after the manner of a moderator's 
compliment in the schools, with a “ Bene di^nitasii, Domlne.'^ Although 
we cannot, however, make many extracts, we wull make a few', trusting 
to their merit for a sufficient authority to recommend the book itself, 
which without all controversy, is one of the best upon the subject w^e 
have yet met with, and which we confidently recommend, as containing 
an abundant source of instruction on many of the chief points of 
Christian inquiry. We take the following from the chapter “ on the 
Historical Types previous to the Deluge.” 

Enoch bore liis testimony before a generation, wh^se corniption and depravity 
called down a most signal display of the wrath oftjod against tlieir unrigliteons- 
ness ; and lie did this with a fearlessness of consequences corresponding w'ith the 
exalted station whicli he held as an inspired minister of (iod, filled W'ith zeal for 
his service, and the honour of his name ; resembling one yet more exalted, of 
whom it is recorded — “ And his disciples remembered that it wras written, The 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” 

When he liad thus, by a life ol lioliues.s, with a bold and animated declaration 
of the counsels of the Almighty, condemned the practices of a sinful world, and 
exhorted them to repentance, tlPdt they might have life, he finished his course, 
not by that death w'hicli is the common lot of all men, but Ciod took him, both 
body and soul to heaven ; thus giving iiroof of the efiicaey of the covenant of 
grace, and the sufficiency of the redemption by the Messiah, which-, though not 
completed, w'as yet powerful to save from condemnation, to triumph over the 
dominion of deatli, and exalt to glory. 

The typical resemblances to a yet more exalted character appear in the sin- 
gular holiness of his life, which as far as that which is imperfect can bear 
an analogy to that wliich is perfect, corresponds with the immaculate purity 
of the Son of Man, “who did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth;” in tlie doctrines which he preached, salvation, righteousness, and 
judgment to come ; in the energy wdth wliich he warned reproved, and in- 
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structed a corrupt world, exceeded only by him who “ clad himself with zeal 
as with a cloak;” in his gift of prophecy, and that particular subject of it, the 
doom of a sinful generation, the measure of whose iniquity being nearly filled 
up, the wrath of God was about to be displayed in a manner equally signal and 
awhil, by an universal judgment, in which the ungodly should be swept away by 
an overwhelming deluge; whilst the little flock who feared the Lord, andhaahis 
name always in remembrance before them, should be as miraculously saved, 
as the former would be marvellously destroyed. The mighty power of God in 
bringingto light the secret wickedness, and punishing the open rebellion, or hidden 
works of darkness of the one, and justifying the other, who in meekness and 
patience committed their cause to him who judgeth righteously. 

His ascent into heaven, without tasting death, at what can only be deemed a 
youthful period of that longaeval race, but when his work and testimony were com- 
pleted, presents a symbol of the triumph of the I^ord of life and glory, over 
wliom death and the grave had no power, but who made a show openly of his 
victory over them, and who having ftdfilled the work of the covenant, trampled 
upon them and upon him who had the power of them, and was received into glory. 

This translation of Enoch took place about fifty years after the death of 
Adam, but before that of Seth or the other patriarchs ; consequently, this 
eminent type of our blessed Lord and Saviour, in his holy life, his ministerial 
labours, his zeal and fidelity, and his entrance into heaven, w^as exhibited to 
almost all the inhabitants of the old Avorld. 

At length the period arrived, when God in his wisdom determined to close the 
day of mercy to the antediluvians, and to let loose his stores of vengeance on 
those who had so long neglected or despised his warnings, abused his long- 
sufiering, and hardened tliemselves in iniquity. Yet, he remembered Noah, 
the man born to ‘‘comfort us concerning our work and toil of our hnnds, because 
of the gi'ound which the Lord hath cursed;” and who “found grace in the eyes 
of the Lord who “ was a just man, and perfect in his ijeneration. — Ih). 165 — 
168 . 

Of the rainbow, as die sign of a covenant, we think there is given 
a more satisfactory explanation than can be found in Anihrosius, of 
whose interpretation a recent writer has spoken with some truth, hut 
with too much severity. Of a relaxed bow, certainly there can he 
but little to observe ; of the bow, as considered by Mr. Peers, there is 
much to be said. 

Tlie seal of this covenant is* equally remarkable with its extent and perpetuity. 
A sign placed by the Almighty in the clouds, visible to all living creatures, 
under the recurrence of those circumstances which might call their fittention to 
the deluge, or excite their apprehension of its return. It never appears but by 
the power of the Creator ; no exertion of man can procure the manifestation 
of it; therefore, whenever it appears, God gives a renewed confirmation of tliis 
his CQycnant with all flesh. The sacrament is singular in its nature, being both 
general and particular : general, as a sign visible to all ; particular, as no two 
individuals can see the same, but each one observes his own separate and pecu- 
liar symbol ; so that every appearance, whilst it confirms the promise to the 
whole of the inhabitants of the world, seals it separately to each. 

Tlie very symbol chosen for this purpose, bears the strongest evidence of the 
divine intentions of mercy and benevolence towards those for whose Use it is 
intended. Tlie bow is a warlike instrument, the one of all others most universally 
employed, and as such it has become the very emblem of war ; God employs it for 
that purpose, and recording his judgments against the adversaries of his people, 
uses' the remarkable expression, “ thy bow was made quite naked \** but m this 
sacrament it is a bow without a string, or an arrow; useless as an instrument of 
war, and only suited to imply that hostilities have terminated, and that peace is 
established . the very weapon formed for destruction being employed for the 
assurance of tranquil security, — Pp. 191 — 193. 
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Some may think the following passage rather overdrawn, though the 
intention is excellent, and the general allusion correct. 

Moses could not smite the rock till the Lord was present upon it, when it 
exhibited a type of the human and divine natures united in the person of Messiah, 
suffering under tlie wrath of the offended lawgiver. The effect of this act of 
Moses was the pouring forth of an abundant stream of water, which not only 
saved the Israelites from immediate death, but which followed them ever after 
till they reached the confines of Canaan. The sufferings of Christ, the rock of 
our Salvation, have been the source of that water of life, the streams of which 
follow his church all thro\igh the wilderness, saving, refreshing, and comforting 
her in every step of her pilgrimage. — Pp. 421, 425. 

No fault, however, can be found with the ingenious passage re- 
lating to Joshua. 

The local situation of Joshua at another most awful and important period, 
strongly indicates his tyjncal character. The tabernacle of God was removed 
from among the people, and it was filled with the glory of the Lord whilst stand- 
ing rejuote from the camp. CTn this most memorable occasion, when Moses, as 
the mediator, was passing to and fro between the Almighty and his people, 
Joshua, his servant and successor, nuuaiiied in the tabernacle, and enjoyed the 
glorious presence of Jehovah. As a public functionary, his active ministry had 
not then commenced ; hut he was appointed to conduct the final issue of the 
work of mercy thou carrying forward. He tarried in the emblematical lieavens, 
whilst the rebelliotis people were separated from God : and Jesus, the real Joshua, 
tlic Saviour, iibocle in the presence of the Father, till the fulness of time had come 
when the ministry of Moses should pass away; V then left the glorious piesonce 
of tlie Most High, which no man hath se^‘n or can se(‘, but which the only- 
begotten, who is in tlu' bosom 6f the Father, has declared, that he might 
complete the salvation of his people. — Pp. 450, 151. 

Let us pass away from those to our author’s remarks upon the 
Sacraments ; wliere, if there be an appearance of too great a desire to 
say all that coiild be said, there is also the appearance of, in some 
degree, a partial view of the questions offered to consideration, arising 
less from the inability of the writer than the difficulty of the subject. 
We have ever considered baptism as the contract by which the 
Almighty is jdeased to admit man to the privilege of salvation, and as 
a pledge and a means of grace for the performance of the things 
required in that contract. And we arc inclined to think that baptism 
in its nature, as an imjnersion, is really a type of the dying-^e-sin of 
the believer, in agreement with the dying-/or-sin of Jesus Christ* Mr. 
Peers, however, regards baptism as administered from its institution 
under the three forms of sprinkling, affusion, and immersion : and we 
agree with him ; but there can be little doubt that Rom. vi, 34, does 
especially refer to the latter. In a note at the end of the book, he 
alludes to the words, vcara woWa, in John iii. 23, (as signifying nimiy 
small streams flowing from the high-lands into the Jordan), by way of 
proving his assertion respecting the occasional use of affusion. It is 
curious to observe how six or seven of the acknowledged biblical 
critics allege these same words as an argument for mmersion, asserting 
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that a Hebraism lies couched in them. It matters not ; for if an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit takes place, affusion is a type of it. 

There is every reason to believe, that each of these modes has been employed 
by the Church from the earliest ages ; and either of them correctly suits the thing 
signified— the blood of Jesus Christ, applied by the Holy Ghost, to take away 
the defilement of sin. — P. 539. 

Now as to the contract above alluded to, there is no mention in this 
work. The act of baptism is only considered as “ one of memorial and 
admonition^ Are not all included in it ? The distinction in the cases 
of an adult candidate and of an infant, is well pointed out ; and infant 
baptism is properly defended. Yet we are at a loss what to say of the 
following quotation, although it appears plausible and correct ; con- 
ceiving, that where Christianity is proclaimed, the rites enjoined by it 
are a sine qiiA non, 

“ Whoso believeth and is baptized, shall be saved ; but, he that believeth not 
shall be damned.” Here is no sentence of condemnation to the believer who is 
not baptized, to mark that salvation is the effect of faith, not baptism. The recep- 
tion of the latter is a duty he owes to the Church, a testimony of his grateml 
acceptance of redeeming mercy, a promise of self-devotion to the service of 
God ; a source of consolation flowing from the author of the covenant, and a 
warning which ought to sound continually in his ears, that he has separated 
himself from the world that he may be joined to the Lord. It is also dfommanded 
by the Lord. 'Flieae are overwhelming reasons why he should be baptized, but 
yet such circumstances may oedurasmay render compliance inqwssible. Tine rite 
must be administered by a minister, whose pi;esence is required, and whose judg- 
ment must be exercised, perhaps erroneously. Or the candidate, however de- 
sirous, may be prevented the reception of it, by the unjust interference of others, 
as in the case of believing slaves of unbelieving masters. Where such obstacles 
exist, the grace of God slmll not be hindered by the feebleness, the fraud, or 
violence of men. None can be saved without faith, but some will inherit the 
kingdom of God without baptism. — Pp. 541, 542. 

This is narrowing the question, because the act of baptism in an 
adult is a proof of faith, and faith may exist without baptism, but the 
being taught and instructed in the faith implies the presence of a 
teacher, and as such, one capable of baptizing. Moreover, the one 
would naturally lead to the other ; as the author pro[)erly says in the 
very next sentence. 

Believers in Jesus Christ will always feel his command paramount evidence 
of thewnecessity of receiving this symbol of adoption into the family of God. — 
P.542. 

So again. 

The command to preach and baptize, requires faith in the candidate for this 
holy ordinance ; but it speaks of those only, who hanng been brought up in 
k^orance of the Gospel, receive it by the preaching of faith. It is perfectly 
ulent concenung those who have been born of parents who have already re- 
ceived it. Adults have no right to receive it, unless they are believers ; their 
baptism by water, is the ' sign of their having been baptized by the Holy Ghost. 
Inrants receive the seal under very different circumstances ; with them it is not 
jretrospective, but prospective; it is the parent’s devotion of their children to 
Grodi, the engagement on their part to bring them up in the fear of Him who 
pr^omises to accept and bless their labours. — Pp. 548, 5i0. 
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Here a question arises, whether it be lawful to baptize the children 
of unbelievers without consent of their parents, that is, per force. We 
should like to have an answer on this point from some one or other of 
our brother correspondents. 

These lengthened remarks have led us beyond our prescribed 
limits, especially as the “ typicaV* argument does not appear so inti- 
mately connected with the chapter on baptism as with' many others. 
One word on that relating to “ the Lord's Supper," and we have done. 
The pervading topic is here clearly developed, and well followed up 
by pious and judicious reflections. And the whole concludes with a 
sensible warning on a subject not often attended to ; a subject which 
has engaged the notice of dissenters from our communion, and which 
they make a main principle and means of discipline. It certainly 
requires attention. 

The ministers to whom oiirTiOrd has committed the services of Ids sanctuary, 
and the feeding of his flock, arc required to exercise a diligent care that they do 
not admit unworthy persons to this holy saciament. And for this purpose they 
are in duty bound to make themselves personally acquainted with the individuals 
of their charge, to know their profession of a sound faith, and the moral con- 
sistency of their conduct. Where these are evident, to encourage them to come 
to the hoi communion of the body and blood of Christ; but where these are 
wanting, it is equally their imperious duty to restrain such persons, or even pe- 
remptorily to refuse them tlu‘ synd)ols of the dyitjg love of a Redeemer, in whom 
they have no present interest. Nor will this rule of conduct act as a discourage- 
ment ; for, if rightly explained, it must be manifest, even to these individuals, 
that they are not included in the Saviour’s invitation ; and on these, the offers of 
grace and promises of mercy, if rightly and affectionately stated, in a manner 
becoming the ministers of the everlasting gospel, may be expected, under the 
divine blessing, to produce a powerful impression, and awaken a deep concern 
for their soul’s welfare : but if they should fail in this, the duty of the minister is 
clearly prescribed to him, and he is not answerable for the consequences. These 
God has reserved for his own judgment. 

Hence, wc observe the erroneous practice of those wdio administer this sacra- 
ment to persons in the prospect of death, without aYull persuasion, the result of 
a carefiil inquiry, that tlieir repentance is sincere, their faith genuine, and that 
there is a reasonable hope that their future lives, if spared, will be such “as 
becometh godliness.” 

We also perceive the reason why infants are not pennitted to receive these sacred 
symbols. They cannot examine themselves. They cannot discern the Lord’s 
body, the spiritual intent and meaning of this typical institution. Their faith 
cannot be strengthened, nor their souls comforted by it. These are graces which 
can only be enjoyed or exercised hy minds whicli have attiiined a certain maturity; 
therefore, with respect to infantine subjects, the participation of this holy com- 
munion is justly deferred until they be of sufficient age to understand the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, and rejoice in ffie privileges of the 
covenant. 

In this sacrament, as in that of baptism, the want of the external symbols 
cannot hinder or prevent the internal grace. ( 'ircumstanccs may debar even the 
heirs of heaven the comfort of these holy institutions, but they cannot deprive 
them of the glorious inheritance to which they are scaled by the Holy Qhost 
But this exception extends to those only who are involuntarily and necessarily 
excluded by tne operation of causes which they cannot control. Any professed 
diseiple, who lives in the wilffil neglect of this exalted privilege, gives a strong 
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indication of the insincerity of his profession. If he is a real believer in Christ, 
he will be anxious to avail himself of every help which his Redeemer has 
graciously bestowed to strengthen his weakness, to comfort his affliction, to en- 
courage and confirm his hope of glory. — Pp. 570 — 573, 

Having thus quoted at large, and stated our opinions “ currente 
cnlamo^" we take our leave of Mr. Peers, with many thanks for the 
useful work he has put in our power thus to notice. We wish it the 
success it merits. 


Art. IV. — A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Lincoln^ 1827. By Charles Goddari>, D. D. F. S. A. Archdeacon 

of Lincoln. London: Rivingtons. 1828. pp. 59. 

The primary object of Dr. Goddard in the above Charge, appears 
to be to collect into a plain and concise ftfi-m the leading provisions 
of our law, with which it is desirable that the officiating minister of a 
parish should be acquainted. The interesting nature of its contents, 
as well as the able manner in which such contents are arranged and 
stated, would have claimed our earlier attention, but we delayed 
our notice in the hope that we might have been in pos#ssion of 
an appendix, promised by the author, containing notes and re- 
ferences explanatory of the legal authorifies upon which his state- 
ments of law are founded. Some unforeseen circumstance has, 
however, we suppose, occurred to delay the publication of this 
latter document ; we therefore proceed to notice the contents of the 
former ; and, we believe, we may venture to affirm that, although the 
Doctor has not as yet given his authorities, his legal disquisitions 
possess a character of general correctness which would do credit to a 
professed lawyer. 

We have always considered it a matter much to be desired, that 
the parochial clergy should possess some general acquaintance with 
the provisions of our law upon those numerous subjects which relate 
to the rights and duties of a clergyman, in his character of parish 
priest. At the same time, however, we regret to say that we have 
been compelled to observe that our parochial clergy are, in too many 
instances, deficient in this very useful knowledge. Whether or not 
the existence of this ignorance, and its consequent inconveniences, 
have forced themselves upon the mind of Dr. Goddard, so as to 
induce him to turn the attention of his clergy to the provisions of the 
law, with a view to the removal of the evil, we cannot determine. 
But we must confess that we perused the Charge in question with 
great interest, as much because we conceive it to be calculated to 
supply some remedy towards the evil we so much lament, as on 
aoepunt of the intrinsic merits of the task itself. Upon a former 
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occasion we have taken tlie opportunity of awarding our praise to the 
zeal and ability with which the Archdeacons of Stow and Bedford 
have applied themselves to the same honourable task ; and we are 
happy to be able to announce so able a fellow-labourer as Dr. 
Goddard. 

The numerous topics treated of in the Charge will be best stated 
by giving the heads of the contents. It would be impossible to give 
any further analysis without transcribing the greater part of the work, 
for conciseness has been the next object to correctness. 

Uniformity of Ministration — Manner of performing Service — InteiTuption 
to it from personal disagreement — Baptism — Churching — Catechising — Com- 
munion — Offertory money — Repelling from Communion — Matrimony — Visit- 
ing of Sick — Hour of Funerals — Strangers habitually officiating, and Curates 
departing without notification — Intrusion into the parishes of others — Dilapida- 
tion as connected with non-residence — Licence of ditto — Curates — Demolitions, 
additions at Glebe-houses — Selling timber — Cattle in Church-yard, and viola- 
tion of rights of Sepulture — Cluirch-yard fences — Draining — Encroachments by 
paths or doors — Fees — Parish Clerks — Surrogates — Attendance of Church- 
wardens at Visitations to be sworn — Beautifying — Mortgage of Church rates — 
Recovery of ditto — Repairs involving cessation of duty — Lay Chancels — Vestry 
Room — Wine for Communion — Bells — Singers — Burying liear walls — Broken 
tombs — Inscriptions — Election of Churchwardens — Duties of ditto — Accompts 
of ditto — A^ral presentments— Pews — Parish Registers — Briefs — Schools in 
Churches — Sequestrations — Character and Conduct of Clergy. — P. 13 . 

But although wc are unable to extract to advantage the legal por- 
tion of the Charge, we give ^ith pleasure the venerable author’s 
sentiments upon the character and conduct of the clergy, which can- 
not fail to be read by all with interest, by some, perhaps, with per- 
sonal advantage. 

It has, I am aware, been contendc4, that provided a minister preach the 
tnith, alid faithfiilly discharge this portion of his functions, any inconsistency per- 
ceptible between whafr he recommends and what he practises is comparatively 
immaterial, and principally concerns himself. But they know little of human 
nature, or of the proper diameter of religious aii^ n^ral tnith, and require in 
consequence a great deaf too much from the genei*ality of hearers, who thus 
would argue ; conduct, the conduct specifically of a parish minister, attracting 
as it does the attention of all, is a far more efficacious species of teacliing than 
language, when detached from it, can ever fiirnish. It is an evidence, not only 
of the sincerity with which he preaches, but of his capacity for edifying. No 
composition from the pulpit can have a proper measure of knowledge and of 
feeling, of earnestness and of influence, can be directed suitably and sufficiently 
to the heart or understaiiding, ^where the subject matter has not been so 
thoroughly interwoven with the thoughts and habits of the preacher, as to have 
effectually wrought upon his own life and actions. In order to successful appli- 
cation to the minds of others, our knowledge must have a practical character 
which personal experience alone can give. Aoya> Trdib€v<av, Kai ^€^atot>v t<o 
iSio) Tou 'KoyoPy are limits essentially of the same mental condition. By the 
‘‘ life and doctrine*’ conjointly, and not by the doctrine alone, will God’s true 
and lively word” be adequately ‘‘set forth.” Whether for the discovery of 
truths of this sort, or for the communication of them, a moral state of the mind, 
such as cannot exist where the conduct does not coiTespond, is absolutely 
requisite. The power of religion over our own hearts must be the key by which 
we are to- unlock the hearts of others. Much that may be defective in style, or. 
manner of delivery, will be neutralised, will be forgotten,' if there be truth, and 
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honesty, and consistency. Where morals and religion arc concerned, our ex- 
ample becomes a main part of duty, because it has an intimate relation with 
what we have to teacli ; because truths of this description involve, and are seen 
to do so, the obligation to act up to them ; because, where they are not so acted 
upon by ourselves, the better in other respects we preach, the more fully do we 
lay open oiu: own errors. There must be an habitual conformity of the thoughts 
and language with the actions, and of these with the invariable requisitions of 
religion and virtue, or we shall not “ bring forth much fruit,’* nor will ‘‘ our 
fruit remain.” — Pp. 55 — 57. 

With equal pleasure and satisfaction do we observe the confirma- 
tion which is given in this work to the sentiments we have humbly, 
but earnestly endeavoured to propagate, upon the subject of what is 
at the present day 'cantly termed “ Conciliation.” Having shown 
the error of making any concession in matters of Christian duty to 
the erroneous opinions and sinful practices of the world, the learned 
author proceeds in these words : — 

Nor let such conformity endeavour to shelter itself under the title of Christian 
charity and forbearance ; for charity is something else, and more than feeling, 
it is a principle ; and consists not with lukewarmness in respect of the doctrines 
we have engaged ourselves to teach, or the discipline by which we have declared 
we will be guided. We thus in fact should part witl\ the means of being truly 
charitable and liberal ; for they only are put to the test and give the requisite 
proof of the possession of tliese virtues, w'lio are seen to reconcile^ full indul- 
gence to the understandings and consciences of those wlio differ frfflii them with 
an intelligent and iindeviating adherence to their own belief and engagements. 
To bear with the opinions of others upon points concerning which we oiSfettiin 
no real solicitude, or to have no detenninata opinions about which to care, these 
are very questionable evidences of our liberality or our charity; and if the 
points he at the same time those which constitute the theory of our profession, 
and are the foundation of its practice, such indifference or indecision may hrin«- 
into doubt our possession of the still more indispensable quality of moral ho- 
nesty. We are members and ministers, it is tnle, of the Church of Christ, and 
should never lose sight, as such, of the catholic spirit of the religion we profess ; 
but then we also belong to a specific branch of that universal body, the Church 
of England ; and it is only by a faithful regard to our particular engagements 
towards this branch that \(e can elTectually promote the interests of the Church 
of Christ itself. 

With as little reason can a spirit of undue concession veil itself under the 
pretence of a more than ordinary piety. For this is a condition of mind and 
heart known only to God, and to oumelves, tlie parties whom it in effect re- 
gards. Some positive external fruits no doubt it has, which cannot easily be 
mistaken ; but negatively, the absence of all ostentatious pretences to this habit 
of mind is among the principal. These justly create a suspicion of its not 
being the modest and retiring excellence of tlq? Gospel. But piety, even where 
real, has no tendency to relax any one moral or religious obligation. It binds 
them all, on the contrary, still further on the mind and conduct by the habitual 
reference which it ensures to the source and arbiter of duty, and it infiises into 
forms a spirit and vigour that provide for their due observance, and render 
them effectual to the ends for whicli they have been instituted. — 1^. 8, 9. 

We can only, in conclusion, recommend the above Charge to the 
careful and attentive perusal of the clergy in particular ; and also 
suggest to them to follow the example of Dr. Goddard, in devoting 
some time and attention, in order to make themselves acquainted with 
that portion of our municipal institutions, which it is equally their 
duty anjd their interest to understand. 
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The Protestant Came^ and other Poems. 

By the Itev. C. R. Asiifield, one of 

Ilis Majesty's Jmtkcs of the Peace 

for the County of Bachs. Aylesbury, 

J. May, 1829. 12mo. pp. 108. 

It is but rarely that the poetical 
effusions of Divines on sacred subjects 
come, in tlic present day, under our 
review. Why, we stop not to inquire ; 
whether it be that, indeed, 

Themes so high 

Mock the weak notes of mortal minstrelsy, 

or that the Clergy of our Church, in 
tlie exercise of a sound discretion, are 
apt to restrain rather tliaii give the 
reins to fancy and imagination ; certain 
at least it is, that there are now in Holy 
Orders few living Poets who liave 
proved themselves worthy of the de- 
signation, ijp, whose names, as such, are 
likely to descend with any great degree 
of ^utation to posterity. To any 
dctSciency of vivid feeling or poetic 
talent, this defalcation can scarcely be 
attributed with justice; the splendid 
passages which abound in the dis- 
courses of many of our best modem 
theologians forbid the conclusion ; and, 
on the whole, we arc inclined to think 
that practical utility being his grand 
object, the Clerical writer is naturally 
led to ado})t the severer form of prosaic 
composition, as being the one best cal- 
culated to enforce the great truths he 
is teaching, and, of course, affording 
greater facilities for promoting that 
object, than any instruction promul- 
gated, however gravely, through the 
channel of metrical didactics. In- 
stances to the contrary do, neverthe- 
less, sometimes occur ; and in tke one 
before us Mr. Ashfield, while sending 
forth his “ address,’’ is avowedly acting 
upon the supposition that on extraor- 
dinary occasions extraordinary means 
arc to be employed, and that a poem 
may make its way where a sermon 
would perhaps fail of attracting atten- 
tion. That such arc his motives we 
gather both from his preface and de- 
dication, the latter of which is addressed 
to the Marquis of Chandos, a young 


nobleman who has so highly distin- 
guished himself of late in the defence 
of Protestantism. We need scarcely 
add that Mr. Ashfield is a firm and 
uncompromising champion in the f^me 
cause; to the execution of his self- 
imposed task he has brought a degree 
of talent decidedly above that medio- 
crity which, in poetry especially, both 
gods and men” arc said to “ abhor,” 
an ear correctly attuned to rhythm, a 
familiarity with his subject, and no 
want of either energy of diction or 
facility of expression. The Poem com- 
mences w'ith a general reference to 
histoiy for a reflitation of that argu- 
ment, false in fact, and inconclusive if 
true, so frequently insisted on by the 
advocates of what is called Catholic 
Emancipation, when they attempt to 
throw respectability on their tenets by 
claiming Alfred, and other popular 
characters in English history, as ad- 
herents to their o])iuions and professors 
of their faith. In exposing the false- 
hood of these pretensions, Mr. Ashfield 
is very happy, as well by the closeness 
of his reasoning as by the harmony of 
the numbers in which it is convey eiL 
We have not space sufTicient to ac- 
company him through the Poem, but 
must confine ourselves to the following 
extract, at once a proof of the author’s 
freedom from the acrimony of intoler- 
ance, apd*a fair .specimen of tlie ge- 
neral execution of his work : 

But in that Word, though we our faith 
repose, 

Which, ill defiance of their God, they close, 
With their belief, wc war not — and if they 
Prefer the tinsel mockery df display 
To our pure Creed, we quarrel not with 
them, 

Nor to eternal woe their souls condemn. 

If they can think the Godhead's power 
divine 

Dwells in the bread, and mingles in the 
wine — 

If they believe that men, in sins who Jive, 
To sinful man impunity can give — 

If they imagine that one child of woe 
Indulgences on others can bestow ; 

Or that a creature, plung’d in guilt and 
shame. 

Superfluous righteousness can ever claim. 
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In idol-vrorship, if the knee they bow, 
And at the eliriue in bumble suppliance 
vow: 

May God in mercy on their errors look, 
And pitying angels raze them from his 
book I 

But here they rest not — they in wrath 
presume 

To pass on others a tremendons doom, 
Who^ build their hopes on gospeUtruth 
alone, 

Nor bend with awe before the Papal throne. 
These frail inheritors of sin and dust 
League in their cause the holy and the just ; 
And think the Saviour will approve the 
deed, 

If slaughtered hecatombs of martyrs bleed. 
The fire they kindle and unsheath the 
sword 

In His great name, for wondrous love 
adored, 

Who stoop'd from Heaven omnipotent to 
heal 

The deadly wounds which suifering mortals 
feel. 

There arc some smalfelr poems at- 
tached to this volume -not without 
merit, but wliich, from their subjects, 
do not come- regularly muder our con- 
sideration. 


The Shiner^ s Justifying Righteousness; 
or, a Vindication of the Eternal Law^ 
and Everlasting Gospel. By John 
Heart : Abndged, tiiih a Brief In- 
troduction^ hy Thos. Jones, Curate 
cfCrenion. London; Seeleys. 1829. 
Vp. H6. 

There is little in the worj: itself, and 
still less in the introduction, ^which is 
intelligible; and nothing in either which 
should have been printed by, or under 
the direction of a Clergyman. Who 
or what John Beart was, the Editor 
does not seem to know; at least he 
does not inform us. Our readers will 
appreciate his exposition of the Law 
and the Gospel, when they are told 
that the following are among the eiTors 
which he has undertaken to refute : 

That Christ died to render the whole 
world sdlvahle, or to put them in a capacity 
of bfing saved, by their fulfilling the con- 
ditions of this new law. 

That the gospel is a law, conteuning 
precepts, and also promises and threaten- 
ings, as the sanction of tliose precepts. 

Thai the covenant of grace is 
tumedi and that justification and salvation 


are to be sought in this way, that is, of our 
fulfilling the conditions. — Pp. xiv. xv. 


An Examination of St. Paid's Doctrine 
rejecting the Divinity of Christ, in 
which are noticed some of Mr. Bel- 
siiam’s Arguments in his Translation 
and Exposition of St. PauVs Epistles. 
By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D, late 
Fellow of Emmanuel College^ Cam- 
bridge, Christian Advocate of that 
University, ijfc. Cambridge: Newby. 
1828. 8vo. Fp. 77. 

Tins pamphlet is an official refuta- 
tion, by the Christian Advocate, of the 
Socinian assertion that no traces of the 
doctrine of our Lord’s divinity are dis- 
cernible in the writings of St.Paul. After 
proving*,' by an induction of passages 
from his several Epistles, the truth of 
St. Luke’s declaration respecting his 
companion and fellow-labourer, that 
he preached Christ in the Synagogues, 
that he is the Son of God, (Acts ix. 20) 
Mr. Hughes proceeds to ^how, from 
the Scriptures of the New^estament, 
and the opinions of the early fathers, 
that this title was not conside^li^ as 
merely implying adoption, or a spirlliud 
connexion with God, but real and essen- 
tial divinity. An exatnination then fol- 
lows of those passages which plainly and 
directly announce, and of tlioac wlucli 
satisfactorily infer, the divine natmre of 
Christ. To these is subjoined a review 
•of the argument to be drawn from tlie 
Apostle’s statements respecting the im- 
portant doctrines of sacrifice, atone- 
ment, and redemption ; and the whole 
concludes with such supplementary 
remarks, critical and philologiciil, as 
could not conveniently be introduced 
into the body of the essay. These 
annotations we consider of the highest 
importance. They are a luminous exa- 
mination and exposition of various 
texts in the epistles of St. Paul ; and 
evince a depth of reading and critical 
accuracy, which, we trust, will not be 
left unimproved, although Mr. Hughes 
has now oequeathed his office to other 
hands. 

A Short and Familiar Explanntim of 
the Order and Contents of the Holy 
Bible, and various matters connected 
with it, designed to assist the young 
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and the unlearned in understanding 
the System and Objects of the Holy 
Scriptures. By William Hussey. 
London: Longman. 1829. 18mo. 
Pp. viii. 100. 2s, ^ 

This little manual was originally 
designed for the author’s family ex- 
clusively ; and it is just such a com- 
pendium as every parent may put with 
advantage into the hands of his children, 
for the purpose of supplying them with 
an elementary knowledge of the history, 
contents, and purjiort of their Bible. 
The language is unaffectedly simple, 
the information well selected for that 
early instruction with which the infant 
mind should be imbued; and to the 
whole is affixed an explanation of those 
technical words, which occur in the 
Bible itself, or are frequently employed 
in the exposition of it, but which arc 
somewhat above the comprehension of 
tlie young and unlearned. 

1 , Early ImpressionSf or Moral and hv- 
structiveWntertainment for ChildreUy 
in prose and verse. London : Hat- 
(Wrd. 12mo. Pp. xiv. 216. ^s. 

2. Domestic Instruction on Us(fal 4 ^nd 
Interesting Subjects. By Mrs. Mat- 
thias. London: Seeleys. 1829. 
2vols. 12nio. Pp.xx.201. 1829. 5.s. 

Though both of these little works 
are nearly allied in the object of their 
publication; and although the latter 
has perhaps the greater claims to merit 
in point of composition, — we can by 
no means visit it with the same share 
of approbation as the former. There 
can be no ob^'ection to making the 
amusements of a child the vehicle of 
moral and] religious instruction ; but 
we very much doubt the expediency 
of impressing the susceptible mind of 
youth with such sanctimonious ideas, 
as must almost inevitably trails him 
up into a devotee or a hypocrite. Fa- 
naticism is not religion ; and we do not 
like the taste of spiritualising with a 
child upon a frock or a wax doll, and 
interlarding a lecture on geography 
with a petition for a penny out of his 
toy-money, in favour of the Bible and 
Missionary Society. The other little 
btiok will accomplish the end for which 
it is intended with far less questionable 
efficacy, and draw forth the reflecting 


powers of tlie infant mind, without 
tinging them with that affectation of 
piety, which is the sure path to spiritual 
pride, if not to Pharisaical hypocrisy. 

Plain Sermons on some of the leading 
Truths of the Gospel. By the Rev, 
William Mousley, M. A. late of 
Queen's CoUegCy Cainbridge. Lon- 
don: Hatchard. 1829. 24mo. Pp. 
xii. 331. 5.9. 

There is much good and powerful 
writing in these Sermons ; nor is there 
any thing so materially objectionable 
in the docti*inal parts of it, that wo 
should have gone out of our way to 
find fault, were it not for the fourth 
Sermon. Herein the nature of lie- 
generation is set forth in terms, which 
are entirely at variance with the Ar- 
ticles and formularies of the Church of 
England, and with Holy Writ. ITpon 
this ground^ therefore, w'e arc com- 
pelled to titithhold our approbation 
from Mr. Moiisley’s volume. 


Parochial Sermtons on the Lord's Prayer j 
the heaiitudesy and the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, adapted to Fa-- 
mily Reading. By S. Wix, M. A. 
F. K. Sl a. S. Vicar of St. Bartho- 
lomew-the-LesSy London. London : 
lUvingtons ; and Wix. 1829. Pp. 
xii. 300. 8i‘. dd. 

If there is nothing new under the 
sun, there is certainly nothing new in 
theology ; and all that can be expected 
in a modern Sermon, is the placing of 
old truths in a more striking light, and 
their adaptation to particular objects 
and occasions. In this essential the 
volume before us is eminently success- 
ful ; and much as has been wTitten on 
the subjects of which it treats, we know 
of none so well calculated to be read 
with interest and with profit in a fa- 
mily. The duty, the efficacy, and the 
consolations of prayer; the beautiful 
and appropriate simjilieity of our Lord’s 
divine formulary; the nature and in- 
tent of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper; and the several graces of a 
Christian life, with the temporal and 
eternal blessings to which they are en- 
titled, are set forth with that fervour of 
true devotion and pious exhortation, 
which cannot fail of finding its wray to 
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the heart. We were especially struck 
by the dedication to Mr. Wix*s volume. 
The expression of fraternal and friendly 
feeling, and the iinafFected goodness, 
wliich it exhibits, led us almost in- 
voluntarily to exclaim — Behold an 
Israelite indeed^ in whom is no yuile.'^ 


Ser7no?fs, Plains Brief y and Explanafori/, 
on the Lord's Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments, By John Nance, 
D.D. London: Hatchards. 1829. 
12mo. Pp. 378. 

Twenty-two plain sound discourses, 
replete with unafiected good sense and 
practical piety. Dr. Nance, it will be 
recollected, is already advantageously 
known as the author of several volumes 
of sermons, a polemical tract, entitled 
Friday Evening y &c. nor will the volume 
before us detract from his character, as 
a clear and judicious expounder of the 
Hook of Life. His present work, as 
may be inferred from the title-page, is 
divided into two parts, each prefaced 
by an introductory discourse. The one 
prefixed to the consideration of the 
decalogue is especially iist'ful, from 
the appropriate and perspicuous man- 
ner in which, previous to treating of 
the great moral obligations imposed 
upon mankind, it handles the alleged 
discrepancies between the writings of 
St. Paul and those of St. J ames, satis- 
factorily demonstrating the concur- 
rence of both apostles in one doctrine, 
viz. the necessity of Faith as the basis 
of practice, and of pracVicc as the 
fruit and evidence of faith? These 
discourses are unostentatiously an- 
nounced as being more particularly 
intended for “young and teachable, 
though not entirely uneductited minds 
they will, however, be perused with 
profit as well as interest by the more 
fidvanced student in divinity. 

2wo Sermons ; one on the General 
Errors, the other on the Particular 
Pretensions, of the Romish Church. 
To which are prefixed some Thoughts 
&n “ Catholic Ema'ne?pafio?i.” By 
the Rev. Edward Kicb, M. A. near 
^Horley, Surrey, ^c.^e. London : 
Wix; and Rivingtons. 1829. Price 
2s. 6d. 

After reading Mr. Rice’s Thoughts, 


we were indeed most agreeably dis- 
appointed in the perusal of his Ser- 
mons ; than which we have seldom met 
witli more excellent compositions, either 
in r^pect of style, or matter, or of 
method. The first is a clear and faith- 
ful statement of the doctrinal errors of 
the Romanists ; the latter, an able 
refutation of the Popish pretensions to 
spiritual supremacy and infallibility, 
and an exhortation to hold fast by the 
principles upon which the Reformation 
was founded. We do not agi*ce with 
Mr. Rice in his inlei*j)retation of the 
celebrated text of Matt. xvi. 18, though, 
perhaps, the majority of commentators 
are with him ; and even, if he be in- 
correct, his error does not diminish 
aught from the soundness of his doc- 
trine, t\ie clearness of his views, and 
the strength of his language. But how 
does it happen, that a man so orthodox 
in his religious views of the subject, 
sbould be so much at fault in regard 
to its political bearings ? W c will not 
quarrel, however, with an Inquest avowal 
of sentiments, which difW from our 
own ; though we could probably point 
out some little inaccuracies ilP^our 
autiior’s cogitations, which would make 
him think again. And second though ts^ 
says the proverb, arc sometimes best. 


IN THE PRESS. 

He is Risen ; an Easter Offering, in- 
scribed to the Governors and Masters of 
Christ’s Hospital. Demy 8vo, 

WORKS PREPARING. 

We understand that the Rev. Dr. Wait 
(of Cambridge) is about to comnjence a 
“ Repertorium Theologicum,” or Critical 
Record of Theological Literature; in which 
Dissertations on Theological Antiquities, 
the State of the Text, and other Subjects 
of necessary Inquiry, will be contained; in 
whiclc, also, foreign Woiks on Divinity 
will be condensed, so as to form a com- 
plete Work of Reference to the Biblical 
Scholar. 

The Rev. H. J. Todd is preparing for the 
Press, a Life of Archbishop Cranmer. In 
1 volume, 8vo. 

The Rev. P, Allwood will shortly publish 
A Key to the Revelation of St. John ; or 
an Analysis of the Parts of that Prophetical 
Book, relating to the State of the Christian 
Church in After-Times. In 2 volumes, 
8vo. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

SCHISM. 

( Continued from p. 1 18.J 

We resume our examination of Mr. TowgooeVs false and igno- 
rant OBJECTIONS. 

2. Mr. Towgood objects to the matter of our XXtli Article ; and 
perhaps his followers may have expected us to notice this objection 
first, as their leader is ready to rest on this single point, the whole 
matter in debate. But Mr. Towgood, as the reader must have al- 
ready seen, was no very acute reasoncr : and his readiness, to stake 
the whole question on the single authority of the XXth Article, is an 
additional proof of the fact. Because, if the XXth Article were entirely 
true, it would be no argument for submission to the Church of 
England. The Article claims authority for the Church ; i. e, the 
Church of Christ : if therefore it could bo afterwards shewn, as Mr. 
Towgood contends it can, that the Church of Christ, and the Church 
of England, arc ‘‘ Societies of a quite differtuit frame,” ^ nothing 
would be gained by the proof of the Article in question. It was 
therefore^ecessary to shew that the Church of England is not con- 
tradistin^ished from the Church of Christ ; which, we think, has 
begii satisfactorily done. We may now therefore proceed to a vin- 
dication of the XXth Article,^!! which, if we succeed, we have Mr. 
Towgood’s admission that the question is settled. 

Tlie controversy between us, Sir, I apprehend, may easily be brought to a 
plain and short issue, if you will heartily join in it. It turns upon the single 
point of the XXth Article of your Church, viz. That the Church hath power to 
decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in fnatters of faith. For, if the Church 
hath really this authority and power, then all objections of tlie Dissenters, about 
sponsors, the cross in baptism, kneeling at the Lord’s supper, and every other 
thing, are impertinent and vain : the Church, having this authority, ought 
reverently to be obeyed. And if, instead of tw or three ceremonies, it liad 
enjoined two or three score; and if to the thirty-nine Articles it had added a 
hundred besides, we ought meekly to have bowed down to her spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, and to have believed and practised as the Church had taught and enjoined. f 
— P. 2. 

And again, he repeats, (p. 4.) “ This is the grand hinge upon which 
the whole controversy turns.” This issue, we will heartily join ; and 
it is to be expected from the candour of those who advocate Mr. 
Towgood’s principles, that tliey will, if this one point appears clearly 
made out, conform without delay to the Established Church. 

The Article consists of two members : the first claims, for the 

• Towgood, p. 17. 

i The history of the clause in the XXth Article, to which Mr. Towgood objects, is 
curious, but obscure. Some affirm that it was intruded by Archbishop Laud, others by 
Archbishop Parker, others, again, by Queen Elizabeth. It is certain that it never was 
composed by, or exhibited in MS. to a Convocation. Such a power might not have been 
authoritatively claimed by the Church, lest offence should be taken at a time of general 
irritation on the subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction; there does not, indeed, appear 
sufficient reason for making it an “ Article of Religion;'* but the matter of the clause is, 
nevertheless, eternally true. 
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church, power to decree rites and ceremonies ; the second, authority 
in controversy of faith. We shall consider these separately. 

We have laid it down already as a principle, that “ it is schismatical 
to ^part from a church on matters of ceremony : ’* and we here 
contend, against Mr, Towgood, that every particular, or national 
Church, hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies or 
rites of the Church, ordained only by man’s authority.”* This we 
support by an argument, which the Dissenters must admit ; as it is 
one founded upon their own practice. Sarcastically as Mr. Towgood 
treats, in a passage which we shall hereafter have to notice, the precept 
of the Apostle, and the correspondent practice of the Church of 
England, that “ all things be done decently and in order ; ” Dissenters 
themselves must allow, that, without some semblance of this decency, 
their own congregations could never be retained in unity. There is 
a form, even in extemporaneous prayer : it precedes, or is preceded 
by Psalmody, according to previous arrangement ; the same may be 
said of public preaching. Although the Dkssenters, strangely enough, 
object to kneeling in prayer, they would never allow their congregations 
to SIT during that holy exercise. Besides, they make several additions 
to what our Lord has expressly ordained. He has not commanded 
any jirayer to be used, but that which he himself appointed ; the 
Dissenters add others. He has given a very short and simple form 
to be employed in baptism: the Dissenters accompany ^is with 
other forms, or with extemporaneous prayers. The same may be 
said of the administration of the Lord’s Supper. On what authority 
are these additions made ? Clearly on* that of those who have as- 
sumed it in dissenting congregations. Human authority is, in their 
case and ours, the foundation of rites and ceremonies : and thougli 
Dissenters may quarrel with our appoinUnents, they cannot con- 
sistently quarrel with our principle: and it is with the principle that 
the article is concerned. We are not at liberty to omit rites and 
ceremonies of divine appointment ; we arc not at liberty to decree 
any thing contrary to the decisions or spirit of Scripture ; hut 
we are at liberty to ac.*^^ where Christ has left us free ; and if 
some rites and ceremonies be, even on Scripture grounds, necessary ; 
then, where Scripture has been silent, the Church must use that 
latitude which her Head has allowed her : remembering, however, her 
responsibility for every privilege which she enjoys. 

But (says Mr. Towgood) mark, Sir, I beseech you, tlie consequences of this 
claim. If the Church of England hath really this authority and power, hath not 
the Church of France, the CTiurch of Spain, the Church of Rome, the very same 
power? Hath England, in this matter, any privilege from God, any spiritual 
prerogative, any charter from heaven, which its neighbouring countries have not? 
You can have no pretence to assert that it has. But, if it has no such privilege, 
or prerogative, then the Church of France and the Church of Rome have also, 
you must acknowledge, power to decree rites and ceremonies in God’s worship, 
and authority in points of faith ; consequently all the fopperies, and superstitions 
of the Romish Church, at least such as cannot be proved to be contrary to the 
Word of God, are to be reverently submitted to by all the members of those 
churches, and to be cordially received. — P. 4. 

Mr. Towgood might have spared all this interrogatory declamation, 


♦ Art. XXXIV. 
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had he taken the trouble of reading the XXXI Vtli Article, which wc 
have just quoted; and the XXXth Canon, which expressly says, “ so 
far was it from the purpose of the Church of England to forsake and 
reject the Church of Italy, loanee, Spain, Germany, or any such like 
Churches, in all things whi^i they held and practised ; that, as the * 
apology of the Church of England confesseth, it doth with reverence 
retain those ceremonies which do neither endamage the Church of 
God, nor offend the minds of sober men ; and only departed from 
them in these particular points, wherein they were fallen, both from 
themselves in their ancient integrity, and from the Apostolical Churches, 
which were their first founders.” So that'the Church of England has 
“ marked the consequences of this claim,” and admitted them. We 
are no admirers of “ fopperies and superstitions;” but if ceremonies 
‘‘ cannot be proved to be contrary to the word of God,” we still 
must think tliat it is more Christian to receive them, than to slight 
St. Paul’s solemn adjuration ‘‘ by the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” that there be no schisms amongst us. Our separation from 
the Church of Rome, was not on account of negative ordinances, how- 
ever absurd, but on grounds of the most vital moment. We never 
denied her authority to ordain rites and ceremonies not contrary 
to God’s word written.” We are therefore released from replying to 
]Mr. Towgood’s observations on tlie authority of the Church of Rome ; 
yet, as thi^e contain some very gross mistakes respecting the nature 
of coy/.srerrt^?o?E9 in our Church, we shall recur to them under our 
second division. In the meantime, we wotdd strenuously assert that 
tins undoubted privilege of tlu? Churcli is to be exercised with care 
and caution. Ceremonies must be ordained, changed, and abolished, 
wdth a diligent reference to the letter and spirit of Scripture, and to 
the circumstances of the times. For, although all ceremonies not 
repugnant to the word of God ought to be received where the guilt 
of Schism is the alternative : and whatsoever of this kind is bound by 
the Church on earth, will be bound in heaven ; still tlie rulers of 
every particular Church must account to Christ for the sincerity and 
efficacy wdth which they have laboured to eclif^ his mystical body, and 
to extend his glory* They must act with caution, and with liberality ; 
they must indulge the scruples of weaker brethren, and improve tlie 
knowledge of the stronger. 

The second member of the Article claims for the Church “ autho- 
rity, in controversy of faith.” 

This claim naturally arouses Mr. Towgood’s eloquence and in- 
dignation. But, as our object is to reply to his arguments, (or in- 
tended arguments) we must keep our readers ignorant of much mag- 
niloquent rhetorick; unless they have perused his work, wdiich is 
probably the Ciise with those who are likely, to feel interested in this 
treatise. The substance, however, of his whole object, is, that the 
Church of England arrogates the very power which she denies to the 
Church of Rome. Now what the poet said of Virtue, 

“ Virtus est medium vitiorum, et rediictum,*' 
holds equally good of truth ; we must spek her in the centre of opposite 


• Particularly the Consecration of Churches and Burial grounds. 
VOL, XI. NO. IV. 11 II 
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errors. The conflicting errors here are, (1.) That the Church has hi* 
fallible authority ; and, (2.) that she has no authority at all. The 
intermediate truth is, that she lias an authority; but that authority is 
npt infallible. 

The nature, as well as the degree of authority claimed by the 
Church of England, differs greatly from that in the Church of Rome. 
The latter promulgates her decrees upon her own responsibility : 
the former declares that “ Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may 
be proved thereby, is not to be regarded of any man, that it should be 
believed as an article of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to 
salvation.”* The authority claimed by the Church of England, is 
the decision of controversies. Wherever a controversy exists, a 
doubt is imjdied. Who then so proper to decide such doubt, as the 
authorities of the Church ? TIk'v are ])resumed to be, and must be, 
fitter for the task than any^ assemblage of ordinary Christians. They 
arc fallible men, and may be deceived ; but the probabilities lie to 
the contrary. And every humble Christian (that is, every real 
Christian) will submit his private judgment to such decision ; at least, 
so far as not to separate communion. The twelve Judges are fallible 
men, and may be mistaken on a point of law ; but their opinion is, 
rightly considered, the best that can be had on a legal question : and 
to it, the bar and the legislature submit. Yet, in such submission, 
regard is had to the Jarv of (he land, not to the opinion of the Judges; 
for that is only the interpretation. In like manner, when we yield 
to the Church in controversies of faith, it is the Scriptures in reality 
that we regard; only w^e wisely and humbly prefer the interpretations 
of the Church to our own; just as the interpretations of the Judges 
are rightly to be preferred to the construction of private citizens, or 
even lawyers. 

But Mr. Tow'good ingeniously argues, that all Church authority 
must be infallible, if it exists at all. This argument is stated with all 
the strength of which it is capable, in the following words : — 

That, to whomsoever God? gives authority in controversies of faith, lie gives 
also infallibility, incontestibly appears hence, viz. that otherwise a man miglit 
really have authority from the God of truth to lead men into error; he might 
have a power, a right from heaven, to seduce and to deceive. The absurdity of 
which is so apparent, that it needs not farther to be exposed. — P. 214. 

Now the fact is, this reasoning proves too much. The Bible, in 
strictness, is the authority, and this h infallible. But where there is 
a controversy, (which is the case contemplated by the Article), the 
interpretation must be doubtful, otherwise no controversy could arise. 
How is this doubt to be settled? “ By the Church,” say we. “ By 
the private reader,” says Mr. Towgood : for if you claim this 
authority for the Church, you claim infallibility,” Well, Sir, suppose 
we allow your reasoning ? What is it then that you do, when you 
claim THE SAME authority for yoursele ? No man can have any 
power from heaven to seduce and deceive you. True. But have 
you any such power to seduce and deceive yourself? The argument 

• Art. VI. ; see also Art. XXI., wherein, even the decisions of general councils 
are brought to the touchstone of Scripture. 
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which proves our claim to ecclesiastical infallibility, demonstrates 
yours to personal. 

It is to be observed, that it is to controversies only, that this au- 
thority extends. Whatever^the private Christian, (on plain Scripture 
grounds) deems essential to salvation^ he must follow. This is the 
great line between lawful separation and schism. Tlie very same 
thing holds of rites and ceremonies. The Church distinctly declares 
in this same XXth Article, that it is not lawful “ to ordain any thing 
that is contrary to God’s w{)rd written ; neither may it expound one 
place of Scripture, that it be repugnant to anotlier.” 

But Mr. Tovvgood has yet an objection in store : — 

"I’lic limitation, or guard, which the Article seems to put upon this 
power of the Church, is really of no force, and is in fact no limitation at all. 
For tl lough it is said that the Church inay not ordain any thing contrary to 
God's Word^ nor so expound one scripture^ as to he repugnant to another^ yet, of this 
repugiianec and contrariety, the (’hurch alone, you will observe, and not every 
private jierson, is allowed to he the proper judge : for otherwise, the Article is 
absurd; it actually overthrows itself, and takes away with one hand what it gives 
with the other. For if every piivate person liath authority to judge of the 
C hurch’s decisions, and to rejc'ct lliein, if they a])])ear to him repugnant to 
Scripture, then the C'lnirch’s authority, in points of faith, is entirely destroyed. 
It is an authority to deeroc where no one is hound to submit. But such a sense- 
less, unmeaning, impertinent claim, can never be the design and import of this 
Article. It does claim, therefore, for tin* Church, some real authority to settle 
points of faith ; consequently, to points thus authoritatively settled by it, pri\ ate 
Christians, its members, are reverently to submit, even though to their own 
judgments they a])pear repugnant to the Word of God. — Pp»6, 7. 

It is curious to observe h5w extremes frequently coincide. This 
is the identical argument brought against Protestantism in general, 
by Bossuet, in his “ Exposition de la doctrine de TEglise Catbolique ; 
and, ill liis Controversy witli Claude. It admits of an easy answer, 
by means of a parallel case. It is allow^'d by all the Christian sub- 
jects of this realm, that the King, with the advice and consent of his 
Earliament, can make laws which bind the subject on his allegiance. 
Yet every Christian also affirms, that no act .of the legislature could 
make that obligjition which the law of G*od has already forbidden. 
If our Parliament, (like the legislators of revolutionary France) were 
to decree the desecration of the Sabbath, and the adoration of pros- 
titutes ; does any Christian suppose that it would not be his duty to 
violate the law' i Yet it does not hence follow that the State’s autho- 
rity is “ entirely destroyed; ” or, that “ it is an authority to decree, 
where no one is bound to submit.” Now, in what respect does 
this case differ from that of The Church ? The sensible Christian may 
as readily distinguish the cases in which the Church has exceeded her 
commission, as he can the similar transgressions of the State. Such 
cases must always be extreme; and must, therefore, be always 
manifest. 

Let any candid person consider, whether the Reformation was not 
one of these cases. It no more overthrew the doctrine of sub- 
mission to the just authority of the Church, than the Revolution of 
1688 abolished the doctrine of submission to the constitutional claims 
of the King. The Church’s rights do not extend to the ordaining 
any ceremony contrary to the word of God, Now this the Church 
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of Rome had unblushingly done. Image worship, under every modifi- 
cation, is condemned by the word of God. The Church of Rome did not 
deny it. She mutilated the decalogue to support it, and gloried in her 
authority to suspend or abrogate the Scriptures. She took the cup 
from the laity by a decree, in which she puoi’iissjiD she did so, “ not- 
withstanding Christ's authority." And in matters of faith she 
claimed, not the decision of controversies, but the infallible pro- 
mulgation of doctrines. And, whereas the Church ought not to 
enforce any thing to be believed for ueeessihj of salvation, besides the 
Scriptures ; * the Church of Rome had enforced many such things ; 
transubstantiation, purgatory, indulgences, invocation of saints, &c. ; 
most of which, she admitted, rested on no Scripture authority. She did 
not allow her disciples the opportunity of judging whether she acted 
confortnably to Scripture or not : she declared Iierself superior to 
Scripture, and claimed to be obeyed on that sujx?riority. This was 
a case too plain to admit of hesitation, with any man acquainted with 
the Scriptures, and the evidences of his religion. 

The Chiircli of England, by this XXtli Article, expressly renounces 
all right to submission, where she is not consonant to Scripture. It 
is in indifferent ceremonies, and in controversies, subjects which the 
Scriptures and primitive church have left undecided, and which by 
no means affect the substance of our faith, that she claims an au- 
thority. And, then her authority is not infallible, but it is the best 
tliat may be had ; and all the acquiescence she demands is, that her 
decisions should not give occasion to relinquish her communion. If 
any man believe she has erred on essential ])oints, to that man she 
has neither power nor authority. His salvation is concerned, and he 
must quit her. This is the private judgment which the Protestant 
Church allows. But, before a man takes upon himself the peril of 
schism, lie must have profound learning ; a heart purified from 
worldly prejudices and sinful passions; a devoted love of truth ; and 
a calm religious search of it in the fear of God. If a man thus fur- 
nished, believes that tlia Church has erred in essentials, (nay, in onk 
essential point) he remaiiis a churchman at his eternal hazard. But 
to talk of a right of private judgment where there is no qualification to 
judge is outrageously absurd. We might as well maintain the right of a 
new-born infant to stand alone. And yet, what is the description of 
people who are most declamatory on the subject of private judgment ? 

That the Church of England has not eYred in essentials, may be 
inferred from the language of her Protestant opponents. Even Mr. 
Towgood does not pretend that she omits any indispensable article of 
belief^ or has made any additions or alterations in Christianity ;'f 


* Art. XX, 

f A greater than Mr. Towgood, even Robert Hall, the Anabaptist minister, to whom 
it might be said, “ Tabs quin s>is, utinam nostor esses ! ” admits that he does not 
dissent froiq the Church on assentials, when he says, “ How much is it to be lamented, 
that the Cliristian world should be so violently agitated by disputes, and divided into fictions, 
on points, which, it is allowed, in whatever way they are decided, do not enter into the 
ksskntiaLs of Christianity!” (Preface to Discourse at Ordination of Rev. J. Ro- 
bertson.) How much is it to be lamented,” to retort this great man’s own words, 
that he should not allovv the ciii'RCh to decide these points ; sinre, “ in whatever way 
they are decided,” no essential point of Christianity is coinpioiniscd ! May the uinly 
of the Spirit so lightly be broken ? 
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although, absurdly enough, he contends she is no part of the Churcli 
of Christ; when, for all that he has made appear, she is, in all 
essential points of doctrine, in union with that Church : and therefore, 
according to our definition, cannot be deserted without the guilt of 
schism. 

But another difficulty presents itself to the mind of Mr. Towgood. 
Who are meant by “ the Church in the XXth Article ? This 
question be frequently puts, and insists on ; so frequently indeed, and 
in so confused and unconnected a manner, that it is with the greatest 
difficulty that his argument can be elicited. When divested, however, 
of its rhetorical ornaments and extraneous embarrassments, the 
substance of the whole is found to be, that “ this power to order the 
manner of God’s worsliip, and to settle articles of faith, is lodged 
j!:>iTiiiKLY in the King and Parliament of these realms:”* and, there- 
fore, though we might claim sometliing for the authority of the 
Church, we can claim nothing for the ecclesiastical authority of the 
civil magistrate. • 

We have already examined the connexion of the civil with tlie 
ccclesinsticnl establishment, and shewn that it in no way prejudices 
the claims of the Church. Yet Mr. Towgood insists so strenuously 
upon it, that it may not be unadvisable to revert to it. To say that 
the King and Parliament liave the ex tike power “ to order the 
manner of God’s worship, and to settle articles of faith,” is palpably 
absurd. And we have seen, from the Articles and Canons, tliat 
they have no such power at all; but no alteration can be made in the 
Liturgy, without the King’s approval; no Liturgy can be the law of 
the land, which is not sanctioned by Parliament also ; and no Articles 
of Paitli can be offered for std)scr}ption ; no formal acts of the Church 
can pass into declarations, or canons, without the King’s sign-manual. 
And th(* propriety of this power, and its accordance with the spirit of 
Christianity, we have already demonstrated. We have shewn that no 
objection lies against the Church because it is established ; but very 
mucli the contrary. If a Church is established at all, it must be 
under a control of this nature : and, at dll events, it is not to be 
superior to the chief magistrate. 

Mr. Towgood insists much on the fact, that the Convocations, in 
the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, were fiivourable to Popery. 
There is nothing surprising in this circumstance, for they were, for 
the most part, the creatures" of Mary, and their president was Bonner. 
I'liey were Papists, and could not be expected to reform the Church. 
Elizabeth’s was an extreme &se. She was chargeable, doubtless, with 
many violations of what would now be called the Constitution, both 
in Church and State. But her situation was so extraordinary, that it 
could not be drawn into a precedent. Had she been a subject, it 
would have been her duty to be a dissenter from the ruling powers of 
the Church, because she considered them, and on just grounds, wrong 
on points of essential obligation. But the errors of the Church 
were not merely speculative* They had assumed a form of as fearful 
action as the opposite blasphemies of the French Kevolution. She 
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was bound, by every tie of humanity and justice to her suffering 
subjects, to release them from their civil and spiritual thraldom. 
That a Dissenter should object to her conduct is astonishing. The 
measures which she adopted were no other than necessary for the just 
vindication of that political and religious liberty which is perpetually 
figuring in the language of Dissenters. Her circumstances and 
reformation resembled those of Hezekiah ; and when we consider the 
temper and principles of the times, and the character of Elizabeth 
itself, it is impossible not to confess the overruling hand of Divine 
Mercy, in the moderation with which those changes were con- 
ducted. 

Yet this reformation, under circumstances altogether so extra- 
ordinary, is regarded by Mr. Towgood as an instance of the 
established practice and law of the English Church. 

So far, Sir, were the Bishops and Clergy from having any hand in the first 
forming our present Established Church, or in ordering its rites and articles of 
faith, that it was done not only without, but in actual opposition to them. 
“ For, in the first of Queen Eliz. the Parliament alone established the Queen’s 
supremacy and the Common Prayer Book, in spite of all opposition from the 
Bishops in tlie House of Lords ; and the Convocation, then sitting, were so far 
from having any hand in those Church acts for reformation, tliat they presented 
to the Parliament several propositions in behalf of the tenets of Popery, directly 
contrary to tlic proceedings of the Parliament.” 

Hence, then, Sir, I think you must he compelled to own (what I know gentle- 
men of your robe do not care to hear), viz. lhat the Church of England is really 
a Parliamentary Church; that it is r.ot pro])orly an ally, but a mere creature of 
the State. It depends entirely upon the acti and authority of Parliament for its 
very existence and frame. The qualifications of its ministers, their power to 
officiate, the manner in which they are to administer the sacraments, are till 
limited and prescribed by authority of Parliament; and this authority, which at 
first made, can alone alter and new make it; can abolish or add to its articles or 
rites, according to its pleasure, even though the whole body of Bishops and 
Clergy should ever so m\ich dislike or protest earnestly against it. 

It is a point therefore incontestible, .that the Church, which your Article 
declares to have this authority and power, is no other than the King and Parlia- 
ment of these reahns. — Pp. ft, 10. 

Let us now see how Hume (a very valuable, because necessarily an 
impartial authority in such circumstances) mentions these trans- 
actions : — 

Elizabeth proceeded to exert, in favour of the Reformers, some acts of power 
which were authorised by the extent of royal prerogative during that age. 
Finding that the Protestant teacfiers, irritated by persecution, broke out in a 
furious attack on the ancient superstition, and that the Romanists replied with 
no less zeal and acrimony, she published a proclamation, by which she inhibited 
all preaching without a special licence ; and tliough she dispensed with these 
orders in favour of some preachers of her own sect, she took care that they 
should be the most calm and moderate of the party. She also suspended the 
LAW so far as to order a great part of the service, the Litany, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, and the Gospels, to be read in English. — Chap, xxxviii. 

So then we see that those acts which Mr. Towgood considers 
^constitutional in the Church of England, are regarded by at least as 
good an authority as a suspension ov the laws, and a prerogative 
ONLY authorised BY THE TIMES. 
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Elizabeth superseded the convocation as other sovereigns had 
superseded the parliament ; hut the real rights of convocation were 
no more committed by such a measure, than the privileges of Par- 
liament are now at the command of the crown. 

With respect to the Articles, Mr. Towgood says — 

“ These/’ you allege, “ were some years after passed in a Convocation of the 
Bishops and Clergy.” Whether they were passed in a Convocation or not, with 
regard to tlieir authority, is of no moment at all — P. 129. 

Indeed 1 we think it of the very first moment, and even decisive of 
the question. But let us hear Mr. Towgood a little further, and then 
the reader may fully judge. 

You still insist upon it, as if it were of some weight, that the Convocation at 
last gave their assent. Pray, how did they give it? Not tiU they had been first 
garbled and packed by the magistrate; all the Bishops, save one, exiled, im- 
prisoned, turned out, by his autliority ; and new ones, according to his taste, put 
into their room : besides tliis, the invincible artillery of Deaneries, Prebends, 
snug and fat livings, played slyongly upon the inferior Clergy, who lioped that 
by their submission, they might the more readily succeed those dignitaries who 
had been de})rived by the civil power. And is it strange that the Convocation, 
thus powerfully attacked, made no long resistance, but yielded, however 
reluctantly, to what Parliament had done ? But their concurrence, I must again 
tell you, wliothcr free or forced, gave, and could give, no authority to the new 
establishment ; because, by our constitution, they had not the smallest degree of 
authority to give. Suppose the Convocation had refused their concurrence to 
that act of tlu' legislature, would the hnv not have had its force? You dare not 
atlirm it. Supj)o.se, again, the Clergy had established any new forms without an 
Act of Parliament, would the people have been obliged to yield obedience to 
them? Neither durst you assert this. — Pp. 239, 210. 

Now let INIr. Towgood’s friends assign the reason why Elizabeth 
took pains to make liersclf unpopular by “garbling and packing” her 
assemblies, and “exiling and imprisoning” her subjects; why she 
made so lavish an expenditure of patronage upon the clergy, if 
“ their concurrence, whether free or forced, gave and could give, no 
authority to the new establishment ?” If, “ by our Constitution, they 
had not the smallest degree of authority Jo^give,** why did not the 
Queen at once enact her Articles by her parliament, without incurring 
all this labour, obloquy, and expense ? There are only two sup- 
positions : the Queen was less clear-sighted than Mr. Towgood ; or 
the intervention of the convocation was constitutionally necessary. 
The reader will not have much difficulty in adjusting the balance. 
Perhaps, if tlie Convocation had not assented, the law might have had 
its force ; but this would nqt have been any general prejudice of the 
Convocation’s power, but manifestly an extension of prerogative, 
arising from the very peculiar circumstances of the times, and 
certainly no warrant for future parliaments or sovereigns. If the 
Convocation had established new forms by the Queen’s consent, 
without an Act of Parliament (the use of such forms not endangering 
salvation), the people, as Christians, would certainly have been bound 
by them, although those forms would not have been the law of the 
land. 

Let us, however, for a moment, grant Mr. Towgood the full length 
of his assumptions— what is the result ? If a ceremony or doctrine 
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be innocent, does it become crimlbal by the sanction of the civil 
power? If it be dangerous to salvation, we avow that even the 
ecclesiastical cannot enforce it on the conscience of a Christian. So 
that even were the magistrate to ordain every thing in the Church, 
it would only be time to break up the communion when sinful terms 
were required. 

But “ Christianity is so far from enjoining, that it actually forbids 
obedience to civil governors in all tilings of a religious nature.”'^ 
What ? if his Commands happen to coincide with those of Christ ? 
“ No ; they cannot coincide ; because the Scriptures are positive on 
this point. (See Matt. xx. 25 ; xxiii. 8, 9.)” Mr. Towgood, like 
many other interpreters of Scripture, does not trouble himself to 
consider the context of which be quotes. Botli these passages were 
addr^scd to the disciples under similar circumstances. The first 
was a rebuke of that spirit of worldly ambition whicfi liad already 
shewn itself in the sons of Zebedee, and an exhortation to mutual 
lowliness of mind ; the other was a censure of the Jewish teachers, 
and a warning to beware of contracting their arrogance and super- 
ciliousness. Neither had the slightest reference to the present 
question. In sliort, if the expression— ‘‘ call no man your father 
upon earth,” be literally interpreted, it will apply to political as much 
as ecclesiastical subjection, and one will be as unlawful as the other. 
So that this argument, like some others from the same pen, proves too 
much for its purpose. 

We must really entreat the reader’s paiftdon for reverting so much 
at length to a subject, which we think iwc have before settled to tlie 
satisfaction of every candid mind. The fact is, as we have previously 
stated, that Mr. Towgood’s work is so ill arranged and digested, that 
it is almost impossible to answer it without transferring some portion 
of its irregularity. If we have treated this branch of the question 
at greater length than it deserved, we think, moreover, that we have 
satisfactorily proved the right of the Church to ordain rites and 
ceremonies conformably to Scripture ; and to determine controversies of 
faith in like manner ; ttie^ Church being represented by its Convocation^ 
and the assent of the king being necessary to all its public acts. 
But before we proceed to draw from this conclusion the important 
consequences which it infers, we must attend to another little difficulty 
of Mr. Towgood’s, which is so profoundly ridiculous, that, did it not 
present a fair specimen of his reasoning, we should hesitate to notice 
it at all. 

Hence, by the way, you see the extreme vaifity of your imagination, — “ Tliat 
the civil magistrate, by ratifying the XXth Article, hath recognised and owned 
the power to be not in himself but in the Church e. e. as you are pleased to 
understand it, in the Clergy. By what logic, Sir, do you make the Church, in 
that Article to mean the Clergy? Are not the laity also an essential part of the 
Church? Does not the veiy preceding Article, the XIXth. expressly declare 
that they are defining the Church to be a congregation of faithful menf But, 
would you impute to the magistrate so tame, so absurd, so ridiculous a part, as 
publicly to disown himself to have any pow'er in Church matters ; yea, to deny 
himself to belong to the congregation of the faithful? Yes, with astonishment 
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be it seen, this is what you are not ashamed openly to impute to him. “ But 
the King and Parliament (you say) have plainly disowned any such power as we 
are speaking of in themselves, and recognised it to be in the Cluirch ; and no- 
body imagines, that, by the Church, they mean themselves.” — But, if by de- 
claring it to be in the Church, they have disowned it to be in themselves, they 
have thereby also disowned themselves to be of the congregation of the faithful ; 
for, this coTigregation they declare to be the Churchy to whom this power belongs. 
Besides, this is supposing the King to disown and give up a power which the 
whole legislature hath solemnly vested in him, and which every Bishop and 
ecclesiastic in the kingdom (till the time of King William) did swear, tliat he 
believed in his conscience to be true, under the penalty of a prcminiire, viz. 
'‘That the King is the only supreme governor of this realm, as well in all 
Bpiritiial or ccelesiaslieal things, or oausos, as temporal: and they will assist and 
defend him in such jurisdiction and authority.” — Pp. 236, 237. 

It would be easy to paraphrase the terms of the XlXtli Article in 
a definition of a State. We might say, “ the State is a congregation 
of loyal men, in the which the government is duly administered 
and we might say afterwards, paraphrasing the XXth Article, “ The 
State hath power to decree laws and statutes.*’ Both these affirma- 
tions woidd be true, and involve no contradiction : yet, if Mr. Tow- 
good’s argument be correct, every individual member of the State 
has this legislative power, unless he would “ deny himself to belong 
to the congregation of the” loyal. Tlie absurdity of this statement 
is no other than tliat of Mr, Towgood, When we speak of power, 
either in Church or State, we of course only speak of those to whose 
hands such power is confided. 

Let us now review the inferenco from what we have proved. A 
most important inference it is — the concession of the whole question 
in debate. l"or tliis is the grand hinge upon which the whole 
controversy turns.” Such is Mr. Towgood’s admission in his own 
words ! 

We call, therefore, upon the Dissenters, as honest and religious 
men, to yield up their cause, as untenable upon tlie very grounds on 
which tfieir chief advocate has rested it. But we have not yet 
dismissed the subject. We have annihilated »11 the gravamen of the 
charge against the Church, and overthrown ’Mr. Tovvgood’s favourite 
bulwark : hut we must not leave him here. Nothing, indeed, 
that he has said beside is, on the principles which we have laid down, 
a sufficient excuse for dissent ; and the soundness of these principles, 
the more we consider them, we cannot hut regard unquestionable ; 
nay, on his own principles, the Dissenter is bound to concede the rest. 
But we are desirous of exposing the weakness of this “ masterly”* 
production, and of the cause which it was written to support. We 
are desirous of showing how much the Church has been misunder- 
stood, and how little the importance of spiritual unity has been 
recognised. This, however, must be left to another opportunity. 


THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 

Our table is covered with pamphlets on this all- engrossing topic ; 
the consideration of which we had at first intended to have embodied 

* Pref. to 9th edit. 

1 I 
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in a Review, but the bj^re enumeration of their titles would occupy 
a larger space than we can allot to the full discussion of the subject. 
So often, indeed, have the Popish “claims,” as they are called, 
been examined in all their various bearings, that little or nothing can 
be said which has not been said a thousand times before, as far as 
the 'political or religious rights of the claimants are concerned. The 
question has now resolved itself into one o( expediency. Referring, 
therefore, to the host of pam^dileteers, who are daily sending forth 
their statements in defence of the Constitution, ns by law established, 
in Church and State, and particularly to the masterly appeals of 
Messrs. Soames^ Warner y Fever , Townsend y Chesimtty and “y/ Devon- 
shire Freeholder y^ for the general bearings of the question, we shall 
coniine ourselves to the particular of expediency only, more especially 
in connexion with the alleged securities for the inviolate preserva- 
tion of the Protestant Establishment. We would also direct the 
attention of our readers to the parliamentary speeches, now published 
by authority, of Mr. Sadler and the {late} Attorney-General ; to the 
“ Plain Reasons why Political Power should not be granted to Papists,” 
published by Mr. Wix, in the year 1822; and to the celebrated 
Letters of Dr. Phillpotts to Mr. Canning, written before his shameless 
apostacy from that Church, from the revenues of wliich he is “ laying 
up for himself treasures upon earth.” 

It is deemed expedient then to grant the proposed concessions to 
the Romanists; and for these three reasons: — 1. Division in the 
Cabinet. 2. The distress arising to Ministers from their repeated 
minorities in Parliament. 3. The agitated condition of Ireland. 

With respect to the first of these reasons, it seems something 
strange to allege divisions in the Cabinet upon a particular measure 
as the' cause of making it a Cabinet measure. ()ne woidd rather 
suppose tliat the natural tendency of such division would be to 
exclude the question entirely from their councils ; as its discussion 
could only end in breaking up the. ministry altogether, or in the 
ultimata ejection of one party or the other. In the present instance, 
the latter alternative h^s been the result ; and Sir C. Wetherell, with 
a few others who have dared to be consistent, and to keep their 
faith at the expense of their places, has been informed that liis 
Majesty has no further occasion for his services. In fact, the only 
intelligible inference that can be drawn from the whole course of 
proceedings since the contents of his Majesty’s speech were publicly 
known, is this : that the Premier was determined to have no division 
in the Cabinet ; and that those who differed from his Grace on 
this important measure have, with little exception, from motives of 
private expediencijy fallen into the ranks of emancipation, and nodded 
an immediate assent to the opinions which he had evidently long 
entertained, but thought it more prudent to conceal. We do not 
mean to affirm positively that matters stand precisely in this posture ; 
but upon any other view of the case within the limits of our con- 
ception, the sudden conversion of the present Government must be 
ranked among the most portentous miracles in the annals of Popery, 
not excepting those of Hohenlohe himself. 

It is easy to believe that repeated minorities are not very agreeable 
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to a ministry ; but it is strange that the present Government should 
ever expect to command a majority again. We do not suppose that 
those stauncli friends of the Constitution, who have been deserted in 
time of need by their legitimate guardians, will be less true on that 
account to the interest of their country, and cease to support her in 
the? struggles which the reckless indifterence, not to say the heartless 
treachery of her accredited champions, will inevitably entail upon her. 
But tliose who now occupy the ministerial benches will quit them 
upon the first measure which is brought forward in opposition to their 
enlightened views ; and Ministers must be prepared to go all lengths 
in order to keep the Emancipationists on their side. They now 
vote with Government, or rather Government votes with them, in 
support of their own darling object ; and their next step will be a 
union with the Catholic members, which the “ Relief Bill” will admit 
into the House, in extorting fresh concessions, in setting aside the 
nominal securities at present offered, and in paving the way for the 
renewal of those scenes wJiich have invariabbj marked the blood- 
stained annals of Catholic ascendancy. We shall probably be stigma- 
tised as bigots, or fools, or worse, for holding these antiquated notions; 
but greater men than ourselves or our opponents have fooled in the 
same way, and we are content to partake in their folly. In a serjnon 
of one of these great men, the late Dean of Carlisle (Dr. I. Milner), 
preached before the University of Cambridge in 1807, we meet with 
the following j)assage, wdiich we cannot forbear from quoting : — 

I say nothing of the follies; I confine myself altogether to the dangers of 
Popery. The Romanists maintain not only the Pope of Rome’s supremacy, but 
also his dispensing power; and their clergy are sworn to do their utmost to cx- 
tiq)atc heresy. Therefore, to eflect their ]mi’poses, say what they will, do wliat 
they will, or take whatever oaths they may, llie Pope and his substitute, at any 
convenient moment, can, in any one instant, dissolve in the minds of such men, 
every human obligation which the heart of man can conceive. In fact, it is well 
known that one of the conspirators in the business of the fifth of November, 
(1605), who escaped the hand of justice here, met with both commendation and 
reward at Rome ; nor can it be doubted that if their plot had succeeded, the 
memorable day would have been marked in the Popish calendars, as glorious 
and triumidiant, as it is now in the Protestant, as a day of divine interposition 
and deliverance. 

Sucli are the systematic doctrines and practices which render it unfit for Pro- 
testant governments to trust any material power in the hands of Romanists. 

But, then, it is here said, these representations, at tlie present day, are ab- 
solutely fabulous, and altogether unworthy of the notice of wise men. 

The answer is, if this indeed be so — if the objectional doctrines of the Romanists 
have really terminated their disgraceful existence, every true Protestant will 
rejoice in flie event of such a revolutijun, and be heartily disposed to allow them 
the utmost licence of rational toleration. He will, however, expect to have better 
proof of their sincerity, than the mere declaration, or even the signatures, of a 
few interested members of that communion, collected at suspicious moments, and 
to serve particular puiyoses. You know tliat no people on earth are more com- 
pletely under the dominion of their clergy than the congregations of the Roman 
Catholics ; and you know^ also, that their clergy, as a bodi/, have not relaxed or 
amended in any one syllable of their ancient, most atrocious, and detestable 
doctrines. And is it not, therefore, with a fearful astonishment, that you hear it 
gravely affirmed in Parliament, that all the peculhirly odious, offensive, and 
dangerous parts of the Romish religion have long since been done away i 
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Let me ask — Do you believe that the numerous sanguinary decrees of the 
Pope and his councils^ which for so many years have been the disgrace of reason 
and humanity, are now actually repealed? Do you believe that the Roman 
Catholic clergy, particularly those of Ireland, do now avow, before all the world, 
this revolution which is said to have taken place? And do you seriously think, 
that they Jire now instructing their deluded congregations in these new and re- 
formed doctrines ? Forgive me ; to believe these things would require a most 
uncommon portion of credidity! Yet you would not deny that there may be 
several humane Deists, or half Deists, nominally of the Romish communion, who 
may sincerely detest many of the political doctrines, and the scandalous practices 
of the Church of Rome ; and to their candid concessions, most probably, we are 
in part to ascribe the favourable impression concerning the present state of 
Popeiy, made on the minds of several leading characters in our own country. 
But surely, wise and watchful British senators would not suffer themselves to be 
ensnared by such partial and unsatisfactory professions ; surely they will examine, 
and even scnitinize, with an industrious and jealous attention, whether the great 
body, particularly the clerical body, of the existing modern Roman Catholics, 
are not themselves educated, and are at this moment educating tlieir offspring, 
in precisely the same systematic plans of bigotry, persecution, contenipt, and 
hatred of Protestants, which caused their forehithers to he guilty of so nuiiiy 
horrid plots and massacres. Yet, (3od forbid we should harbour the smallest 
degree of unchristian animosity towards any of our fellow-creatures, of whatever 
persuasion they may be ! Lot our abhorrence be always not of the men, but of 
the cniel, unrelenting in which the Romanists are steadily educated. 

Itoui tlie niinous operation of Ihese^ may Almighty Cod protect us! And he 
it our earnest prayer, that (as one very material moan of our protection) lie 
W’oiild he pleased to give our senators wisdom. 

Heartily and fervently do wc unite in this prayer ; —devoutly do 
vve pray for the removal of that judicial blindness with wliich, as a 
warning to our guilty land, the Almighty seems to have visited those 
who have the rule over us. Nothing less than infatuation could 
possibly have produced the renunciation of their former sentiments, 
and induced them to give up those principles in a moment, wlriclr 
liave “ grown with their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength.” But it is time to say a few' words respecting the third 
reason, which renders concession’ necessary. Emanvrpntioii is to 
unite the Cabinet! to place ministers in a majority!! and — to tran- 
quillize Ireland III If it do all this, wc really should not wonder if 
it did one thing more ; — convince the people of the policy of 
granting it. But Emancipation has just as much to do wdth the 
peace of Ireland as with tluj amelioration of the slaves in the West 
Indies. The Irish want work, they want bread, they want civilization ; 
and, in one respect, they w^ant emancipation —but it is emancipation 
from the tyranny of their priests. The ^grievances which they suffer, 
and which give rise to the broils qpd tumults in which they are for 
ever engaged, originate in the deprivations and spoliation to which 
they are subjected by the unnatural agency of the middle-men — a race 
of beings who defraud the land-owner, while they gripe the labourer. 
Hence the destitution of the lower orders, which their priests take every 
opportunity of fannipg into discontent ; and of which the agitators 
persuade them that emancipation is the only remedy. If Ireland is 
on the eve of a rebellion it is not concession that will quench the 
flame. The true remedy for the evil will be found in the residence of 
the land-holders upon their estates, which ought to be enforced by a 
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heavy tax ; in the abolition of the middle tenantry ; in the rational 
supply of education, and in the diffusion of that variety of comforts 
which makes the English peasantry a happy and contented people. 
By these means the tyrannical authority of the priesthood would be 
gradually diminished ; the agitator O’Connell, and his crew, would 
sink into the insignificance of Hunt and Cobbett among ourselves, 
and Emancipation would be rendered unnecessary by the speedy dif- 
fusion of Protestantism. The measure now before Parliament has 
been aptly illustrated by the Scripture proverb, of girhig a stone to 
those 7vho ash for bread. 

Having disposed of the e.rpcdtency of breaking in upon the Con- 
stitution, we have but a few words to say upon the securities which 
are offered for its inviolate preservation. The citadel is first to be 
surrendered, the enemy are to be admitted within the walls, and we 
are then to be secured against the plunder of the soldiery, and the 
entire demolition of the fortress ! This, it must be owned, is some- 
thing, provided we can triist to the guarantee. Let us then see what 
these boasted securities arc : and to any one, wdio is even superficially 
acquainted with the history of Romanism — of which, by the way, there 
is a pitiful ignorance wdthin the walls of Paidiamcnt, as the subjoined 
letter from one of our correspondents w ill testify — their value will be 
duly ap])reciated. Two state-offices, forsooth, are to be reserved 
exclusively for Protestants ; at least till the Jirst Catholic Parliament 
shall decree otherwise : Catholic Bishops are not to assume the titles 
of Protestant Sees ; as if Dr. Doyle will be a whit less powerful, as 
Vicar Apostolic at Clackmauan, than as titular Bishop of Dublin: 
and an oath is to be administered to Catholic and Protestant members 
equally, wdiich it is immoral in the legislature to offer, but which a 
Catholic wall take upon the principle that it is meritorious to break faith 
w-ith heretics, and that he can be absolved from its obligation at any 
time that it may rest heavy upon his conscience. We know that in 
answer to the queries, proposed by Mr. Pitt to the Catholic Univer- 
sities, it was unanimously affirmed, that no such doctrine was main- 
tained in their Church, as the unlawfulness of keeping faith with 
heretics. But to this declaration we could oppose a multiplicity of 
Bulls, Indulgences, and acts of Councils, wdiich are too well known 
to our readers to require republication. It should seem, therefore, 
that the divines who returned the answer were either ignorant of the 
constitution of their own Church, or at the very time of dictating the 
answer, were acting upon the very maxim, of which they deny 
the existence. Can such shameless perfidy be trusted under any 
securities ? 

We have said enough to evince our hostility to the proposed con- 
cessions, and our reasons for such hostility. If the unaccountable 
perfidy of those we trusted has betrayed us into a tone of expression 
which may seem too strong for the pages of a Christian Remembrancer, 
we trust that our anxiety for the welfare of the Church of Christ, and 
especially the reformed part of it established within these realms, and 
the honest indignation which we feel at tlie snares which are laid for 
its overthrow, will be a sufficient excuse with our readers. It is only 
from the fear of giving vent to language, which might be construed 
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by some into a ** speaking evil of dignities,’’ which deters us from 
delivering our sentiments on the conduct of those Prelates, who have 
ranked themselves among the number of those “ who have evil will 
at Zion.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — 111 reading parliamentary speeches on ecclesiastical and 
Christian matters, I am often surprised at the ignorance of history, 
opinions, Scripture, and the constitution of our own Church, displayed 
by men whose very acceptance of a seat involves a pledge of infor- 
mation on all these subjects. A recent instance of this kind I beg to 
notice : — Mr. Twiss is reported to have said, on the second reading of 
the Constitution-breaking bill, “ If Roman Catholics were not Chris- 
tians, then had the world been strangers to Christianity for thirteen 
centuries after the coming of Christ.” The only sense which I can 
elicit from these w'ords is, that Romanism was the religion of the 
world for the first thirteen centuries of tly? Christian aera : in otJier 
words, Catholicism is true Christianity. Is it possililc that Mr, Twiss 
could have uttered such a sentiment ? L(^t me hope that his meaning 
has been disguised. I shall not stay here to point out the dates of 
the successive corruptions introduced into Christianity by Rome, — 
dates on which any man possessing such knowledge of history as 
every member or the British Senate ought to possess, can imme- 
diately lay his finger ; this has been already done in a masterly 
manner in the Friendly and Seasonable Advice,” lately edited by Mr. 
Hook: but let us ask Mr. Twuss, ifspeh be his deliberate opinion, 
why does he sit in a [yet] Protestant House of Commons? If 
Romanism be pure Catholic primitive Christianity, why is not Mr. 
Twiss a Romanist ? Still more, how does he reconcile his conscience 
to the oath wliich he has taken, that he believes this same perfect 
and apostolical Christianity to be an idolatrous superstition? 

Well may we re-echo the language of the ])ious and patriotic 
prophet — As for my people, children are their oppressors, and 
women rule over them*. ^ O my people ! tliey wdiicli lead thee cause 
thee to err, and destroy the way of thy paths !”* ✓ 

A Catholic of the Church of England, 

♦ 

FEE FOR OPENING VAULTS. 

Mr. Editor,— Perhaps one of your correspondents can inform me 
what fee the incumbent of a Church is ^entitled to demand for the 
burial of a member of a family in a vault belonging to that family in his 
Church, or in the part of the Church where the family have for years 
been accustomed to bury, although no regular vault has been built. 

Where there is no such vault, or has been no such custom in regard 
to a family, I presume the incumbent has power absolutely to refuse 
permission to disturb the pavement of his Church, or to have any 
burial take place within it. And in this case he may, therefore, make 

* Is. Hi. 12. “The weak governors are called metaphorically children and women.*' 

— Dr. Lowth, 
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an arbitrary demand for granting such permission. But in the cases 
before specified, unless ho is at liberty to refuse permission altogether 
to the family to deposit more bodies where they have hitherto been 
accustomed to bury, he cannot, I presume, make the same demand. 
But, if there be a customary fee for burials within the Church, lie 
must limit himself to this. And, if there be no such acknowledged 
customary fee, owing to the rarity of the occurrence, he cannot 
enforce a demand beyond the common burial fee. How is this ? 

Tlic case being new to me, I should be obliged by information 
from any who arc competent to give it.* M. 

♦ 

ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 

Mr. EniToa, — It is to thinking minds a source of painful reflection, 
that in the rapid diffusion of Christianity in the present times, tlic 
spirit of Christianity is not more observable. Reproof, even when 
deserved, is not offered ki the tone of Christian gentleness ; and the 
character of individuals is often assailed, without sufficient investi- 
gation of the facts, on which the charge is founded. 

These feelings are excited by a perusal of a late number of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter ; — and deeply interested as I am in the propagation 
of the Gospel among the Slaves of the West Indies, and in the heathen 
world generally, I feel sure that I am most effectually aiding tlie cause 
of divine truth, by offering some remarks on the number alluded* to. 

The Sermons, from which the extracts arc taken (pp. 413, &c.) it 
must be remembered were albdelivered by 7ticmbers of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. They must be considered, therefore, 
as the voice of tlic Society itself. The Society tlius, since the year 
1711, at a period, when no other Society interested in the evangeli- 
zation of slaves was in existence, was almost annually revolving the 
great question, and devising means for carrying their beneficent views 
into execution. Catechists \vere sent out — catechists reported to the 
Society their exertions, and their failure, and if the reason for this 
failure be sought, it is to be found in the demoralizing influence of 
tlie Slave-trade. Until this traffic was abolished, and the constant influx 
of African superstition and of scarcely human manners was effectually 
checked, it was almost impossible to expect success. Then there 
commenced a new era in the British colonies ; and although the Society 
were certainly tardy in availing themselves of the new state of things, 
an efficient system was adopted in 1818, which, under the grace of 
God is beginning to bring fwth much fruit. 

The advocate of the Society alluded to in p, 419, (who certainly 
was not the Secretary) was mistaken in supposing the use of the whip 
finally abolished. It ought to have been so ; and according to the 
express injunctions of the Society, is now forbidden. 

In p. 420, the Reporter states that Mr. Finder, the Chaplain, “ lias 
been familiarized to the sight and contact of slavery from infancy.” I 
Lave the means of knowing that Mr. Pinder spent one year (viz. 1799,) 
of his early childhood in England — left Barbados, his native land, at the 

* We refer our correspondent for the present to the report of the case “ Bryan verms 
Whistler,*' in our Number for July, 1828, p. 446. 
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age of thirteen ; and after receiving his education at the Charter- 
house, graduated at Caius College, Cambridge, and did not return 
to Barbados till the latter end of 1818, when he commenced his 
labours as Missionary to the Slaves on the Society’s plantations. 
Mr. Finder is, it is true, a holder of domestic slaves, four in number. 
But judging from the faet^ of his having manumitted one at consider- 
able expense to himself, (who became his property at her own earnest 
request) and of his having promised manumission to the others, when 
Christian character qualifies them for the boon, I cannot think that 
he need be uneasy at the imputation of being a slave-holder. 

Mr. Clarke, the Society’s agricultural attorney, is stated, in terms 
not very delicate, to have exercised the lowest offices of coercion as 
a slave director. We have inquired into the facts, and have been 
assured, that Mr. Clarke, to use plain terms, was brought up as a 
manager by a relation of his ; and that he was never called upon to 
submit to the low and harsh employment, as asserted, p. 420, ‘‘ of 
following with a cow-skin the negro gang iit the field.” This office is 
usually assigned to a slave of good and trustworthy character. But 
as the Reporter declares that he does not mean to derogate from the 
respectability, or impeach the intentions of these gentlemen, I shall 
pass on to another topic. 

In page 421. When the Society ^stated, that ‘‘no regular system of 
religious teaching had been provided,” it is obvious that they meant 
to say, not that no kind of teaching whatever had been adopted, but 
that no chapel had been erected, and no minister provided ex- 
clusively for their slaves. This is obvil)us from a reference to their 
previous reports, where catechists are spoken of as giving instruction. 

Writing and arithmetic were excluded, it may be supposed, 
from a just deference to public opinion : inasmuch as no immediate 
benefit could result to the slaves ; and the time which would have 
been thus spent, could be far more profitably employed in learning to 
read, and in receiving into their hearts, those truths which shoidd 
make them wise unto salvation. 

/ In the same page, fault is found because the children could only 
read the New '^I’estament. Surely this was the thing of most con- 
sequence ; and it being the head-class book generally in parish schools, 
we may conclude that they were able to read the Old Testament as 
well as other books. 

In stating, a little further on, that “ the children quitted the school 
at ten — that the instruction- was restricted to children under ten 
years — and that the adult population wfcre excluded from acquiring 
the capacity to read the Word of God,” — the Reporter strangely omits 
to remark, what would have prevented this unkind imputation, 
namely, the following regulation : “ That there shall be a Su?iday 
School, for the accommodation of those, who either from being super- 
annuated, or from having neglected j)ast opportunities, may desire to 
benefit by the advantages now afforded them ; and particularly as a 
phn for continuing those in habits of useful knowledge, who shall 
hereefter quit the sehooV Here, then, is the very provision made, 
which is so urgently demanded by the Reporter ; and, we are sorry to 
add, that it folltnvs the very words last quoted by him. The Society’s 
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reports prove that tlie Sunday Scliool has continued in operation ; and 
in Mr. Finder’s Letter, 18^5, there were twenty-five who regularly 
attended. I am also sorry to observe such a remark as this : — “ Tlie 
Creole agents well knew what an indulgence even a cup of cold 
water was. They had, doubtless, seen gangs toiling for many a 
burning hour, without even one drop of water to cool their tongues !’* 
Such remarks 4can do no good. They injure the soul of him who 
suffers himself to WTite them. Thqy exasperate the West Indian 
mind ; and they shut out the co-operation of many who are heartily 
desirous of meliorating and elevating the condition of the slave. 

In page 422, the subject of marriage is discussed ; in which I 
cannot help thinking that the Reporter regards marriage too much in 
the light of a civil contract, when he speaks of Heathens and Infidels 
marrying. The Society speaks of it only with reference to the rites 
of the Church of England. For myself I cannot imagine to what 
but “ the influence of religion” the chaplain could look forward, for 
putting an end to polygamy. The weapons of his warfare are 
spiritual. He might regret that there was no legal sanction : he 
might be disappointed that his sermons were disregarded, his advice 
neglected, and his w^arnings despised. His Divine Master was scorned 
before him, and his instruction sc t at nought. But in Mr. Finder’s 
letter I do not find him, as it is alleged, arrogantly talking of the slaves 
living in concubinage and polygamy, until his labours sludl make them 
Christians. But I do sec him, looking forward to the free coloured 
class as setting the example — and to that example as followed by 
the higher grades of slaves, dn short, I find him ushig meansy hnd 
trusting to the blessing of the Redeemer who has promised to be 
w ith his ministers, oven to the end of the w orld. 

I have heard many instances from gentlemen who have been to 
the West Indies corroborative of Mr. Finder’s assertion, that the 
Negro looks on the woman as his wife — and the wife on the man as 
her husband : and I have heard cases of fidelity brought forward, 
wdiich would put to the blush many that have ratified the bond by the 
sacred solemnities of the altar. None but must long to see the day 
when polygamy is unheard of amongst the West Indian labourers : 
though the vision tarry, we will wait for it. 

In page 413, there is a remark on the illicit cohabitation of slaves ; 
that is, their living together as man and wife, without legal registry, 
or without the marriage service, as being a bar to the reception of 
the Lord’s Supper. The pious and pure-minded Doddridge, in a 
note on the words 1 Tim. vi, 2, “ the husband of one wdfe,” ex- 
presses it as his opinion, that in the early admission of Gentiles to the 
Christian religion, the line adopted was this : The standard of Chris- 
tian virtue was held up, by allowing none to become a Christian 
minister who was the husband of more than one wife. But that no 
man was repelled from Christ altogether, who had ignorantly done this 
thing.” With him I must agree ; and should not dare to refuse the 
bread of life to the soul of the poor Negro that hungered for it, 
and against whom no other charge could be brought, than that, in 
the times of ignorance, he had formed a connexion with two wives, 
and they with him. I would endeavour to convince him that he had 

VOL. XI. NO. IV. K K 
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sinned; I would require him, under a solemn threat of expulsion 
from the table', to confine himself to pne, in case of the death or 
alienation of the other. But I could not tell him to write his chil- 
dren fatherless while their father lived. I should act very differently 
with the next generation. 

In page 423, I find the Reporter under the mistaken impression 
that the Society actually profited by the labour of the slaves. It is 
well known, that although the Society lent money to the estates, 
when they were embarrassed by debt after the afflicting hurricane of 
1780, they merely hold them in trust for the gradual fulfilment of the 
founder’s intentions ; and that no part of the receipts is applicable to 
the general designs of the Society. The trust-fund is kept entirely 
separate, and has been for many years accumulating. I must regret, 
with the Reporter, that the list of the slaves, employment of each, &c. 
have not been published, and would be permitted to express the hope, 
that the Society will yet do so. 

When the Reporter, page 424, speaks of the “ coStinuity of labour 
from five in the morning till eight or nine at night,” I would remind 
him that Mr. Clarke says thus : — “ On an average of different seasons 
of the year, the time of labour is from nine to ten hours daily.” Is it, 
I would ask, quite fair, in making so serious a charge against the 
Society, to omit to state, that there is “ mi hoar allowed for break- 
fast,” — “ two hours for dinner ;”*^that the mothers of young children 
work only one hour before breakfast, two hours after breakfast, and 
two hours in the afternoon ?” In the next season of faithful self- 
examination, let the writer ask his i heart, wherefore these latter 
remarks were omitted ? I cordially agree with the Reporter, that the 
keeping of a record book of offences and punishments should be 
enforced, and hope the Society have before this directed it. 

In page 425, 1.10, we are told, that ^‘self-enfranchisement is a 
boon which the Society seems never to have thought of extending to 
its slaves. In 1. 12, we are told,. “ that three them had already 
redeemed themselves by purchase ; and that a father is now allowed to 
buy the freedom of two of his daughters ///” I must farther repeat my 
conviction, from indubitable testimony, that the characters of Mr. 
Clarke, and his subordinate manager, Mr. Hinkson, are conspicuous for 
patience, consideration, and gentleness of disposition. 

I now conclude, wdth much regret, that the Anti-Slavery Society 
should have attacked the Society for Propagating the Gospel in such 
unbecoming terms. I have no objection to see public bodies made to 
acknowledge their debt of responsibility to the public ; but I do 
earnestly long for the time, when controversy shall partake of a more 
Christian spirit — when individuals shall argue with more temper — 
and when Christian associations inquire into each other’s proceedings 
in the attitude of conciliation, and with the voice of meekness. And 
I earnestly intreat all who are interested in the advancement of the 
slaves, to cast awc>y for ever all irritating words, and suspicious 
invectives, and to search diligently for, and openly to proclaim, the 
truth in love. I am, yours, &c. Philalethes. 

With respect to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, who hold in trust, by the will of Colonel Codrington, 
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an estate in the Island of Barbados, we have the pleasure of stating 
farther, that every slave on the Society’s estate is baptized, with only 
one exception, an African^ The last adult slave that remained 
unbaptized is named Hector, and he was baptized in 1827 r On the 
chaplain’s asking what had at length induced him to come and offer 
himself for baptism, — “ This little child,'' was his reply ; pointing to 
his own little daughter about ten years of age, whom he held in his 
hand, and who had been educated at the Society’s school, and had 
thus been instrumental, even at this early age, in imparting to her 
parent the religious instruction which she had herself received. We 
subjoin some extracts from letters received subsecpiently to the 
Society’s statement annexed to our last Number, and which will 
be read with much interest. The letters are from the Society’s 
chaplain. 

.7% 3, 1828. 

T wish sonic strong encouragement could be held out to the people who marry; 
I frequently recommend it to them; but they do not seem desirous of entering 
into this solemn engagement According to tlie rite of the ('lunch, though most 
live together very coiTectly, and many have lived together many years as man 
and wife, from their earliest youth to the present time. 

October ZO, 1828. 

Old Mary Moore was buried on the 21st instant: for many months before her 
death her mind was very weak. On one occasion, though she was much con- 
fused when I first came into the room, yet after rousing her by conversing with 
her, I prayed by her, and she joined in the prayer very devoutly ; in some parts 
indeed she was affected even to tears. 

December 1, 1828. 

Another cause for enlarging the •Chapel, is the increased number of children, 
who will commence from Cliristmas-day to attend divine service: these will 
amount to twenty-nine. Many of them for some time attended the daily school, 
hut even after this their attendance at Chapel is not enforced till they are provided 
with a Sunday-suit, which is now almost ready. There are 111 suits making up 
for C'hristmas, sixty suits for girls, and fifty-one for hoys. The scats set apart for 
the children arc already crowded, when the number present is near eighty ; now 
if all, or nearly all, attend on the Sundays (as will sometimes, nay, generally, be 
the case), wo must encroach on the seats allotted to the adult part of the con- 
gregation, which cannot afford accommodation to iifore than 120 persons, and 
the grown slaves belonging to the ('ollege and Society who may attend, amount 
to 103, exclusive of watchmen, carters, hou^e-servants, &c. who may come occa- 
sionally. Besides slrancjers, free and slave, of whom I may say, that the average 
number every Sunday morning is from thirty to forty : this part of my congrega- 
tion has been very steady of late, has increased, and is increasing* * * * 

Yesterday my congregation was tolerably barge in the morning, and in the 
evening it was the largest 1 have ever seen at that service. My Sunday evening 
school at my own hbuse for adults, has not increased much as to those who cannot 
read : of the first men who attended, some have been very regular, and can begin 
to read ; but many of the Sunday children, and even some of the daily school, 
have attended for the last four Sundays. You will be happy to hear that Commo 
was the first (and, indeed, she was for some time the only) female who availed 
herself of my mother’s offer of instruction ; she has persuaded her sister to accom- 
pany her, and has brought two or three others at different times: when my 
mother last night expressed her delight at the number of females present, Commo 
said, “ They are all my increase.” The number of men and boys, women and 
girls, present Iasi night, was twenty-two : they always remain till 1 have assembled 
my family and servants for family prayer, in which they join : my family thus 
amoimted to thirty-two last night. 
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SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS. 

Mr. Editor, —Your useful Miscellany has contained several dis- 
cussions, in regard to the Church Service, when a Sunday and 
Holiday coincide. But I do not think tl^e matter by any means clearly 
or satisfactorily settled. 

I agree with Uusticus, in your last Number, that, on such a dis- 
puted point, it would be proper to appeal to the Ordinary; but 
cknnot say, that I am convinced either by his statements or induc- 
tions. My rule has always been the opposite to b^s ; and at present 
I see no sufficient ground to change. 

IJis main argument from analogy is this : that, as the Sunday 
service is made to yield to the extraordinary services, (c.g. for the 
5th November, and 29th January,) so, d fortiori, it ought to yield to 
Saints’ Days, because they are much more important, as having 
relation not to our own Church merely, but to the Church at large. 
1 answ^er, that our Church does not seem to consider them of such 
immediate importance to vs, because for Shints’ Days she has only 
appointed a Collect, Epistle, Gospel, and Lessons ; whereas, for t!ie 
extraordinary days there is the addition of a separate service, in order 
to commemorate a national event, which aetiially took place on that 
particular day. 

The very first rubric in our Liturgy speaks of proper lessons for 
Sundays and other holidays. Sunday is the greatest of all holidays ; 
and therefore its service (unless otherwise positively ordered) would 
s^m to deserve a preference to any other. Accordingly its lessons 
are first prescribed ; and then the lessons for inferior holidays 
happening (as we may suppose the view to have been) on other days 
of the week. 

Rusticus allows, that the apocryphal lessons ought not to be road on 
a Sunday ; and therefore the appointments for a Saint’s day could be 
but partially adoj)ted ; which would introduce a species of confusion 
into the Church Service, and interrupt its uniformity. It does appear, 
indeed, that the framer^s of our Liturgy objected, and wisely, to the 
use of the Apocrypha on a Sunday. And this is no mean argument 
to shew, that they did not intend the Saint’s Day Service to be used 
on that day. 

By giving a preference to the Sunday service, a regular consistency 
is preserved ; no variation of plan is requisite for what are called 
important Sundays ; no change at all, except where it is specifically 
directed in the extraordinary services, or necessarily required, as on 
Christmas day when it falls oij a Sundayf 

Allow me to suggest, in conclusion, that Rusticus has fallen into 
error respecting the service for the Martyrdom of King Charles. 
He says, the Rubric directs the service to be used on a Sunday. 
The wording of the Rubric, I admit, is somewhat ambiguous ; but 
"the meaning, I believe, is this : that if that day happen on a Sunday, 
then both the service shall be used, and also the fast kept on the day 
following. The prayer, — “ Turn thou us,” &c. which occurs in this 
^Service, is not applicable to a Sunday, but is evidently intended for 
-the day on which the fast is kept. 

Such is my view of tlie subject, Mr. Editor; but I am quite open 
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to conviction ; my principal object in writing has been to lead your 
readers audire alteram partem. Yours, truly, 

Marchy 1829. ^ ClERICUS UrbANUS. 

♦— 

ANALOGY BETWEEN SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY. 

Mr. Editor, — A more solid advantage cannot, I think, be derived 
from classic history, than the occasional support which it renders to 
our own Scriptures. As no collusion could have possibly existed 
between the inspired and heathen writers, the frecpient coincidences 
of the two streams of history are a mutual pledge for the faithfulness 
of the narrative. Some facts are so exactly parallel in each, that we 
immediately assent to the identity of the transaction ; but, in som(5 
cases, the truth, as presented to us in scripture, has been so refracted, 
as it were, in passing through the medium of tradition, that the allu- 
sion to it in a profane writer requires some ingenuity to detect the 
archetype. I send you some observations I have collected upon a 
vei*}’' small portion of ancit‘nt history ; and I hope it will be found a 
subject not altogether incurious, to trace the points of contact between 
the author I have selected and Holy Writ. 

flcrodotus, in the 2nd book of his History, has left us a very accu- 
rate and detailed account of the country and inhabitants of Egypt. 
Some reference to the children of Israel, so many years their bonds- 
men, might reasonably be expected, and we find it accordingly to be 
the case. Let us begin with the pyramids of Egypt. These eternal 
monuments have long aflbrded matter of discussion, not only for wfiat 
purpose, but also by whom thfcy were constructed. As to the object, 
the opinion long prevailed that a sepulchre for their kings was origi- 
nally designed ; but the bones discovered there, and thence conveyed to 
England, have authorized a far difterent conclusion. These bones, 
which had been considered human, were announced, on sufficient 
examination, to have been the property of a cow ; and hence has arisen 
the idea, that those mighty piles were erected for the sole purpose of 
being a burial-place for their bestial gods. ^By whom the pyramids 
w^ere reared is a question equally difficult, but 1 tliink there is much 
probability in the opinion that the true builders were the Israelites. 
We are informed by Moses, that straw w'as a principal ingredient in the 
manufacture of bricks ; and the most authentic travellers have related, 
that finely chopped straw is a constituent part of the bricks composing 
some of the pyramids. WJien we adopt this theory, wx* are astonished 
no longer at the extravagant humour of those princes who raised such 
prodigious edifices. We pci^ceive at once, that what has hitherto been 
imputed to phrenzy must now be referred to policy ; for policy would 
not suffer a people so numerous as the Israelites to stagnate into that 
sloth, wdiich ever breeds rebellion. All tradition of the truth was not 
entirely lost in the time of our historian. He mentions (chap. 128), that a 
report was still prevalent in Egypt, that the pyramids had been the 
work of a shepherd, formerly the inhabitant of those regions. So we 
evidently trace here an allusion tp that remarkable feature of the 
Israelites, their being a shepherd people ; — particularly in Egypt were 
they distinguished as such, and for that reason were an abomination to 
the Egyptians. 
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No miracl^ perhaps, could give us a grander idea of the divine 
power, than |uch a ^temporary suspension of the laws of nature, as 
oQ^iirred ih the case of Joshua and Ahali when the sun stood still in 
his course. 'A miracle iitifvi^rsal in its effects, ais the slightest change 
in thart great luminary, however obscu^d by the mist of intervening 
^tiine; wpuld surely leave some trace of itself in heathen tradition. 
After reflecting that no less than a millennium divided the ages of 
Joshua and our historian, the following faint notice of an event so 
wonderful ought reasonably to be deemed sufficient : — “ The priests 
informed me, that, in time of old, the sun had fbur times departed 
from its wonted course ; that twice it had risen in the region where it 
npw sets, and twice it had set in the region where it now rises ; that, 
nevertheless, no change had taken place in the state of Egypt, either 
in respect to the productions of the land or the productions of their 
river, or in regard to diseases or in regard to deaths.” 

It is well known that Egypt was the parent of mythology, so that 
an event expressed emblematically was e^xpressed in the common 
language of the country. This consideration w'ill render the following 
parallelism less chimerical. Herodotus relates that a festival was 
celebrated in his own time, to commemorate an occurrence in the 
reign of Rhampsinitus, who was reported to liave played at dice with 
the Goddess Ceres, and first to have been victorious, but afterwards 
to have been as much defeated. The institution of the festival evi- 
dently points to some real event ; and as Ceres, in the hlgyptian mytho- 
logy, was the patroness of corn, we have some colour for referring the 
origin of the fable to the years of plenty^ followed by those of scarcity, 
which befel in the reign of Pharaoh. 

In many parts of our author, we have not to disentangle the truth 
from the perplexities of fable, but are presented occasionally with 
such a perspicuous detail, though still with some deviation, as to leave 
no doubt of the transaction to which he alludes. The name of 
Sennacherib is rightly reported, and his overthrow attributed to the 
Divine Power. There is thus much difference in the two accounts, 
tliat Egyptian vanity has directed the invasion of Sennacherib against 
their own King Sethon, instead of Hezekiah, and that some absurdity 
is shewn in the means said to be employed for the invader’s destruc- 
tion. The relation, a little curtailed, is as follows ; “ Sethon, being 
Priest of Vulcan, held the Egyptian military in contempt ; and, in 
course of time, Sennacherib, King of the Arabians and Assyrians, 
coming against him with a great army, they obstinately refused to 
render him any succour. The priest, being reduced to a strait, entered 
into the temple, and wept before’ his idol for the danger that w^as 
impending; and, as he was weeping, he fell into a trance, and the god 
appeared before him, and encouraged him not to fear, for that he would 
send him succours. Relying upon this vision, he took with him such 
of the Egyptians as were willing to follow, and encamped at Pelusium, 
whither they had no sooner come than swarms of field-mice over- 
spreading the enemies’ camp by night, eat their quivers and their bow- 
strings, and the straps of their shields, so that next day, being destitute 
of arms, not a few of them were destroyed.” 

Necho’s expedition against Judea is also related, with the event of 
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the battle of Megiddo, which, however, by a very pardonable mistake, 
he transforms into the town of Magdolus.. There kamentioned, at 
the same time, the capture of the city Cadytis ; and, by Cadytis, that 
Jerusalem is meant, will hardly, 1 think, |)e doubted, after the ingenious 
explanation advanced by Prideaux. Jerusalem, says the author of 
the Connection, was called the Holy City, which, in the {lebrew 
dialect, is ‘‘ Cadusha,” and in the Syriac “ Cadutha.” Cadytis cain be 
nothing else than the same word with a Greek termination. 

In tracing Jewish history through Egyptian legends, one cannot fail 
to observe the very striking similarity of custom pervading the two 
nations. Circumcision was common to both ; and it has long been a 
subject of discussion to which the priority in point of time ought to 
be adjudged. What a singular coincidence was the abhorrence of 
sw^inc so strongly inculcated both by Jew and Egyptian. Sacrifices, 
of course, prevailed in Egypt, as over the rest of the world ; but there 
was one rite attending them, among the people of whom we speak, that 
bears a remarkable resen\J)^^*^cc to a ceremonial of the Jewish Law. 
The victim being slain, the sins of the nation were imprecated on its 
head, which, afterwards, they w’cre careful to dispose of to some 
stranger, or to cast into the waters of the Nile, and supposed, by this 
act, the vengeance of Heaven had been averted from their own heads. 
What can be more parallel to the scape-goat of the Jews, which was sent 
loose into the desert, loaded with the sins of the whole people ? Many 
other coincidences might be pointed out ; but as I have already 
exceeded the limits which I assigned myself, I will only add in conclu- 
sion, that the above remarks l^ave little claim jto novelty, and that my 
own merit is rather identical with that of a burning-glass, by which 
the rays of light, previously dispersed, are now, for the first time, col- 
lected into a locus. B. B. P. 
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Mr. Editor,— T he following Hymns are extracted from Dr. Hickek 
Reformed Devotions. To such of your reaclers as are unacquainted 
with' the work itself, these hymns cannot fail of being interesting, from 
the strain of unaffected piety which pervades them, and the simplicity 
and elegance of the language in which they are expressed. 

I am, yours, &c. X. 


Behold we come, dear Lord, to thee, 
And bow before thy throne ; 

We come to offer on our knee, 4 
Our vows to thee alone. 


Tis not our tongues, or knee can pay, 
Tlie mighty debt wo owe ; 

Far more we should than we can say, 
Par lower should we bow. 


Whate’er we have, whatever we are, 
Thy bounty freely gave ; 

Thou dost us here in mercy spare, 
And wilt hereafter save. 

But Oh ! can all our store afford 
No better gifts for thee ? 

Thus we confess thy riches, Lord, 
And thus our poverty. 


Come, then, my soul, bring all thy 
powers. 

And grieve thou hast no more ; 
Bring every day thy clioicest hours. 
And tliy great God adore. 

But above all, prepare thy heart, 

On this, his own blest day ; 

In its sweet task to bear thy part, 

And sing, and love, and pray. 
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Why do we seek felicity 
Where 'tis not to be found ? 

And not,* dear Lord, look up to thee, 
Where all delights abound ? 

Why do we seek for treasure here, 

On this felse barren sand ? 

Where nought but empty shells appearj 
And marks of shipwreck stand ? 

0 world? how little do thy joys 
Concern a soul that knows * 

Itself not made for such low toys 
As thy poor hand bestows 1 

1 low cross art thou to that design, 

For which we had our birth ; 

Us, who are made iifjlieaven to shine, 
Thou bow*st down to the earth. 

Nay, to thy hell, for thither sink, 

All that to thee submit ; 

Tliou strew’st some flowers on the brihk, 
To drown us in the pit. 

World! take away Ihy tinsel wares, 
That dazzle here our eyes : ^ 

Let us go up above tlie stars. 

Whore all our treasure lies*^ 

Tlic way we know : our dearest Lord, 
Himself is gone, before ; 

And has engag’d his faithful word, 

To open us the door. 

Hut, O, my God, reach down th}^ hand, 
And take lis up to thee; 

That we about thy throrte may stand, 
And all thy glory sec. 


All glory to the sacred Tlu'ee, 

One ever-living Lord? ; 

As at the first, still may he be 
Belov’d, obey’d, ador’d. — Anion. 

Wake now, my soul, and humbly bear 
What thy mild Lord cpmmands ; . 

Each word of his will charm thine ear, 
Each word will guide tliy hands. 

Hark, how his sweet aAd tender care 
Complies with our weak minds ; 

Whato’er our state and tempers are, 
Still some fit work he finds. 

They that are merry, let them sing, 
And let the sad hcArf pray ; 

Let those still ply tlmir cheerful wing, 
And these their sober way. 

So mounts tlie early chirping lark, 

Still upwards^ to the skies ; 

So sits the turtle in the dark, 

Aniong licr groans and cries. 

And yet the lark, and yet the dove, 
Both sing, tho’ several parts ; 

And so should. we, liowe’cr we move, 
With light or heavy hearts. 

i 

Or rather, both should both assay, ' 
And their cross-notes unite ; , 

Both grief and joy should sing and pi ay, 
Since both such hopes unite. 

Hopes that all present son-ow heal, 

Ail present joy transcend; 

Hopes to possess, and taste, and feel, 
Delights that ne’er will end. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic. — ^Two Bills are in pro- 
gress through the House of Commons* 
for the purpose of removing Homan 
Catholic disabilities. One of these is 
to throw open both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, air places uiider government, 
and all offices ’of' state, except those of 
Lord High Cliancellor, and Lard Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland ; the other, which is 
stated to be for the protection of Pro- 


testantism and liberty, is to disenfran- 
chise the forty-shilling freeholders, 
raise the qualification for voting at 
elections to 10/.; and is is the soli- 
tary concession the Romanists are to 
make to their countirmen in return 
for a complete surrender of, the privi- 
leges, both civil and religious, now 
enjoyed by the community at lagre. 
As the Duke of Cumberlarul enipliati- 
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cally expressed himself, the country is 
to be sold for ten pounds. 

Much was said in favour of the Bill 
before it was brouglit down to the 
House, as framed in a maj^ner calcu- 
lated to produce universal satisfaction ; 
that whilst it opened to the Papist 
equal opportunities with the Protestant 
of rising to the highest dignities of the 
state, it should the same time insure 
the latter the full possession of the re- 
ligion and constitution of the country 
without any innovation. The Attorney 
General has showJT, in a very jible 
speech, that the Bill itself has dis- 
proved these assertions, inasmuch as 
it contains no one security for the 
Established Church., It indeed pro-^ 
vides that no Roman Catholic shall 
hold the office of Lord Chancellor, or 
any church preferment, or any place 
or dignity in either of the Universities, 
or in .any ecclesiastical foundation in 
the United Kingdoms. Roman Catho- 
lics likewise continue to be disqualified 
for presenting to any ecclesiastical be- 
nefices j and if the right of presen- 
tation to such benefices be vested in 
any office held by a Roman Catholic, 
his Majesty is to appoint a commission 
of Protestant privy councillors, '^lio 
shall exercise sucli right of presen- 
tation during the time that the office 
is held by a person professing Popery : 
neither shall it be lawful for a Papist 
to .advise his Majesty, either directly 
or indirectly, in the disposal of ecclesi- 
astical preferment, on the penalty of 
being for ever incapacitated from hold- 
ing office under the crown, either civil 
or military. In addition to these re- 
gulations, it is enacted, that no Popish 
Bishop or Archbishop shall assume 
such title under penalties of from 50 
to 200^,; no Jesuit is to be permitted 
to enter the kingdom ; or any person 
to take monastic vows, under a similar 
penalty. These provisions are deemed 
sufficient for the protection o^ our 
excellent and pure worship. The in- 
sufficiency of them Js evident. It is 
iix]fp0ssibW that the commissioners 
should not he under the direct influ- 
ence of the minister ; this therefore 
can be only an implement in his hands, 
to which responsibility, not power, 
will be ‘transferred. Again, when once 
a body of tloman Catholics arc ad- 
mitted into Parliament, they will im- 
VOb. XI. NO. IV. 


mediately be able to secure a majority 
on every occasion, and will therefore 
form a party wbicli must always be 
secured by government at wliatever 
price they may choose to ask ; coi^e- 
quently they will virtually govern in 
every respect as may forwai-d their 
own views, A pecuniary penalty,, and 
that^small, is a most useless sccujrity. 
When it is remembered wliat power 
the priests have lately shown in extort- 
ing money fi*oin the poorest of their 
flocks, and bow ready foreign nations 
arc found to supply them with this 
means of disturbing the country, there 
can be no doubt a fund will easily be 
raised for the payment of these for- 
feitures, whilst the Popish clergy will 
acquire an incresa$ed sanctity in the 
eyes of their followers as sufferers for 
conscience sake. An oath is likewise 
formed to be administered to Papists 
on tlxeir admission to office, by which 
they swear never to injure in tlie 
slightest degree the Protestant religion 
as by law establislied : but ]iow can 
any reliance be placed on an oath, 
which no conscientious Roman Catholic 
could take with an intention of keep- 
ing longer than till an opportunity of 
breaking it offered advantageous to bis 
liierarchy ? The country has at present 
an opportunity of judging of what avail 
oaths can be to bind the consciences 
of public men. The shameless apos- 
tacy of the large majority of the 
House of Commons at the desire of the 
ministry, is a warning to the nation to 
rc<piire measures which shall fix our 
privileges (Ai a yet firmer foundation, 
instead of tearing them up by the roots 
arid throwing them at the feet of their 
enemies. It is said, that the British 
Papists have shown no desire, to de- 
stroy the Established Cluirch in the 
present state of things j the doctrines 
of their church teaches that they should 
not. Cardinal Bellarmine says, that 
hfwetics are to bo destroyed root and 
braiicli, if that c.an possibly be done ; 
but if it appear that the Catholics are 
so few that they cannot conveniently 
with their own .safety attempt such a 
thing, then it is best, in such a case, 
to be <iuict, lest, upon opposition made 
by heretics, the Catholics should bo 
worsted.” When they have attained a 
Scafer station, it then becomes, their 
duty to extirpate heresy. 

L L 
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Mr. Peel has declared that it is neces- 
sary to brejik in upon the Constitution 
of 1 G88, though lie has failed to pro- 
duce arguments which could convince 
the country, and ‘has endeavoured to 
decry the petitions that have literally 
j)oured into the House from all parts of 
the kingdom, affirming that they wore 
got u]) by interested persons, and that 
the voice of the people ought only to 
bo heard through their representatives. 
Tlie very petitions prove, however, that 
the existing House of Commons does 
not represent the people, and in conse- 
quence of the little consideration shown 
them by that body, numerous ones are 
now preparing to be presented to His 
Majesty, praying him to continue firm 
in liis protection to his true and loyal 
people, and not consent to sacrifice the 
welfare of the country, and the happi- 
ness and interests of twenty millions 
of his subjects, to gratify the ambi- 
tion of a few treasonable agitators. 
It is absurd to talk of relieving six 
millions of persons by the measure: 
by far the larger portion of the Papists 
can only be affected by the Disenfran- 
chiscmenl Pill, which Mr. Peel con- 
siders so essential to Ireland, that he 
professes he would not pass the Relief 
Bill unaccompanied by it ; and this is 
certainly what the lower class of Irish, 
among whom the majority of the 
Roman Catholics are to be found, can 
never be persuaded is a measure benefi- 
cial to them. The loss of their only poli- 
tical existence is the sole fruit they will 
reap from this botisted emancipation :• 
it must tend rather to increase than to 
soothe their discontent, and must leave 
them in a frame of mind suited to the 
purpose of those who make tools of 
the ignorant multitude, for the promo- 
tion of their own factious views, and 
frightening His Majesty’s ministers 
into a voluntary sacrifice of their re- 
ligion and country. 

Still we trust this great calapiity 
may be averted from us, and can but 
look with some hope to the Upper 
House; or that his Majesty, refusing 
his consent, will dissolve tlie Parlia- 
ment, and summon one which shall 
more truly testify the attachment 


borne by the people to the Constitu- 
tion and religion so nobly struggled 
for, and so dearly bought by our mar- 
tyred ancestors. Were this plan 
adopted, wc could fearlessly abide the 
result; the heart of the people is 
indeed moved as the heart of one man 
in this spirit-stirring catise; and wc 
are perfectly satisfied that the issue 
would prove triumphant indeed in 
favour of Protestantism ; hut this our 
adversaries know as well as we do, 
and therefore they will leave no stone 
unturned to prevent such an over- 
throw of llicir purposes. But we have 
another and an omnipotent King, one 
who cannot be deceived, and who, 
however man may propose, disposes 
of all events as he sees best for his 
own glory and his church’s welfare: 
and who can, if he will, interpose his 
gracious Providence to save us even 
in the eleventh hour. Let us not then 
forget to call upon him with earnest- 
ness proportionate to the maguitude 
of the danger, that he will stretch out 
the arm of his strength and come and 
save us : if it be his will that this trial 
shall be brouglit upon his churcli, let 
us entreat for submission to endure it 
without repining, knowing that our 
nafional sins have w^ell deserved a 
heavy punishment. 

Brazil. — In answer to the deputa- 
tion of Portuguese emigrants, request- 
ing the Emperor of Brazil to restore 
tranquillity to Portugal, by placing 
Donna Maria on the throne, his Im- 
perial Majesty has declared his firm 
determination to fight for the right of 
his (laughter, and not to enter into any 
compromise with the Usurper. A war 
may therefore be expected between 
him and Don Miguel, whose tyranny 
is becoming every day more odious 
and cruel. An order has been issued 
by the Queen of Portugal, commanding 
all persons in the Portuguese depot at 
Plyirfouth, to decide immediately whe- 
ther they will go to Tcrceira or Brazil^ 
but requiring all military ofiicers to 
embark for Rio de J aneiro, to compose 
a portion of the expedition preparing 
by her father for the recovery of her 
throne. 
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Bristol 11, 1829. CAes/fr ••• .Dec. 21, 1828. ff 'orcestcr » *Feh. 24, 1829. 

r>j ■ j / J Jsi"* Ij 1829. />mco/7*. .. .March 15, 1829. .. , /July 13, 1828. 

Uiicliester ^ ^ 329. Winchester . Dec. 21, 1828. ^ Occ. 14, 1828. 


Name, 

Andrews, William Neslicld 
Ashworth, Thomas Alfred 
Beeson, John Cliflon .... 

Booth, Thomas Willingham. 
Boswell, Robert Bruce. . • • 

Boulton, William 

Boy del I, Thomas 

Brayshaw, Timothy 

Chaplin, William 

Coleman, George 

Cooper, George 

Costobadie, Hugh Palliser 

Ores well, Samuel 

Crosley, John •••••••••• 

Daintry, John 

Davenport, John Charles.. 

Davison, Thomas Wood • . 

Drake, F. • 

Dugard, George 

Farwcll, William 

Fletcher, John • • • • 

Fox, Henry 

Freer, Richard Lane .... 

Girdlcstonc, Edward .... 

Goring, Charles ••••••.. 

Gorton, William Henry .. 

Greaves, Edward 

Haslegrave, Joseph ••••••. 

Houghton, Peter 
Hutchinson, John Entwistle I 
Hutton, Henry 
Jackman, William 
Jarrett, Thomas 

Johnston, George 

Jones, John Thomas • • . • 

Jones, David 

King, John Perring 

Leeke, William 

Lyall, Alfred 

Miller, John Lees 

Morgan, John 

Mortimer, George Ferris Whidborne 

Moule, Horatio 

Nettleship, William . 

North, James 

Nouaillc, Julius . • . 

Onslow, Middleton . 




Scholes 


Decree, 

.. B.A. 
.. B.A. 
.. B.A. 

B.A. 
.. B.A. 
.. B.A. 
.. B.A. 
.. B.A. 
.. B.A. 
.. B.A. 
.. B.A. 
. B.A. 
. B.A. 
>• Lit. 

.. M.A. 
.. B.A. 
.. B.A. 
. B.A. 

. B.A. 

. B.A. 

. Lit. 

. B.A. 

. B.A. 

. B.A. 

. B.A. 

. B.A. 

. B.A. 

. B.A. 

. B.A. 

. B.A. 

. B.A. 

• LL.B. 
. B.A. 

. B.A. 

. B.A. 

• Lit. , 
. B.A. 

. B.A. 

- B.A. 

. B.A. 

. B.A. 

. B.A. 

. B.A. 

. B.A. 

. M.A. 

. B.A. 

. B.A. 


College. 

Vnlrei sify^ 

, By Bishop of 

Jesus 

Camb. 

Worcester 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Chester 

St. John's 

Camb. 

York 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Tiinity 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Bristol 

Magdalene 

Camb. 

Chester 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

York 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Christ 

Camb. 

Winchester 

Pembroke 

Camb. 

Chester 

St, John’s 

Camb. 

Chester 

St, John’s 

Camb, 

Yoik 

Yoik 

. Trinity 

Camb. 

W^inchester 

Wad ham 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

Yoik 

\Vorcester 

Oxf. 

Chester 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Chester 

Trinity 

Oxf. 

Briafol 

Yoik 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Christ Church Oxf. 

Worcester 

Balliol 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Sidney 

Camb. 

Chichester 

’Trinity 

Camb. 

Bristol 

Corpus Christ! Camb. 

Lincoln 

Catharine Hall Camb. 

Chester 

Trinity 

Dublin 

Lincoln 

Wadham 

Oxf. 

York 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

, Trinity Hall 

Camb. 

Winchester 

Fell, of Cath. Hall Camb. Lincoln 

Sidney 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Magdalene 

• 

Camb. 

Chichester 

York 

St. Edmund Hall Oxf. 

York 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Chichester 

Trinity 

Camb, 

Chichester 

Trinity 

Dublin 

York 

Caius 

Camb, 

Lincoln 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Woicester 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Bristol 

Merton 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Trinity 

Oxf. 

Chichester 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Bristol 
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Name, 


Degree, College, 

University, 

By Bishop of 

Osborne, Pliillp 



S.C.L. Catharine Hall Camb. 

Lincoln 

Overton, Charles 



Lit. 


York 

Pearson, Robert Keith ........ 



Lit. 


York 

Picton, Jacob 




B. A. Queen’s 

Camb. 

Chester 

Pinneger, Richard Broome . • • • 



M. A, Pembroke 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Prattent, John Clcobury ...... 



LL.6. Pembroke 

Camb, 

Bristol 

Rice, Horatio Morgan ........ 



B. A. Trinity 

Camb. 

Chichester 

Robertson, Ebenezer 



B. A. Trinity 

Camb. 

York 

Robinson, Disney 



B. A. St. John’s 

Camb. 

York 

Roby, 'William. 



B. A. Emmanuel 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Roe, Samuel Ramsdeii ...... 



B. A. Catharine Hall Camb. 

Worcester 

Rowbottam, Thomas 



Lit. 


York 

Ruddock, Edward Greville . . . . 



B. A. Trinity 

Oxf. 

Winchester 

Russell, Frederick 



M. A. St. Mary Hall Oxf. 

York 

Sayce, Henry Samuel . 



B. A, Pembroke 

Oxf. 

Bristol 

Statham, Richard Jervis 



B. A. Corpus Christi Oxf. 

Chester 

Sutcliffe, James 



B. A. St. Edmund H.Oxf. 

Chester 

Taylor, Robert 



Lit. 


York 

Thorp Thomas. 



M. A. Fell, of Trin. Camb. 

Lincoln 

Toosey, Osbert Denton 



B. A. Lincoln 

Oxf. 

York 

Turner, 11. 





Chester 

Tyrcr, AVilliarn 



B. A. Catharine Hall Camb. 

Chester 

Usborne, John .............. 



B. A. University 

Oxf. 

Chichester 

Walker, William, F. ..... . . 



B. A. Magdalen Hall Oxf. 

Chester 

West, James John 



B. A. Jesus 

Camb. 

Chichester 

W^heeler, Thomas Littleton . • . . 



B. A. Worcester 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Whichcote, Christopher ...... 



B.A. St.John’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Wilson, John 



Lit. 


York 

Wollaston, Henry John 

• • 


B. A. Sidney 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Woodwaid, Charles 

• • 


M. A. Magdalen Hall Oxf. 

Winchester 

Yardley, John 



B. A. St. John’s 

Camb. 

Worcester 



PRIESTS.* 



Annesley, WMlliam • . • • 

• • 


B.A. University 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Ashworth, George 

• # 


Lit. 


York ^ 

Baker, David Bristow 

• 


B.A. St.John’s 

Camb. 

Chichester 

Baker, James Scott 



B. A. Sidney 

Camb. 

Chester 

Barber, Francis Henry 



Lit. 


York 

Barry, William 



M. A. Trinity 

Camb. 

York 

Belcher, Andrew 



B. A. Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Bennett, Nicholas 



B. A. Queen’s 

Camb. 

York 

Bowstead, Thomas 



B. A, St. John’s 

Camb. 

York 

Burnell, Samuel • 



B. A. Queen’s 

Camb. 

Chichester 

Bussell, William 



B. A. Merton 

Oxf. 

Winchester 

Cooper, Henry 



Lit. 


York 

Cooper, Mark 



B. A. St. John’s 

Camb. 

York 

Cordeaux, John 



B. A. Catharine Hall Camb. 

Lincoln 

Couch, Benjamin Franklin . . . . 



B. A. St, Peter’s 

Carnb. 

Lincoln 

Craig, John Kershaw 



B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxf. 

York 

Dufton, John 



B. A. Trinity 

Dublin 

York 

Dykes, Joseph Ballantine • . • . 

• • 


M. A. Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Dymoke, John 

• • 


B. A. Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Faber, Francis Atkinson 

• 


M. A. University 

Oxf. 

Y'ork 

Fitzclarence, Augustus ...•••«• 



S.C.L. Trinity 

Camb. 

Chichester 

Fletcher, Charles 



Lit. 


. York 

Ford, Frederick 



B. A. Trinity 

Camb. 

Chester 

Forest, R 





Chester 

Fox, John •••••• 



Lit. 


York 

Freeman, Henry 



M. A. Wadhani 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Fyler, Samuel Arnot ........ 



B. A. Trinity 

Oxf. 

Y’ork 

Gilby, Francis Duncan ...... 



B.A. Clare Hall 

Camb. 

Bristol 

Graham, Charles Robert 



Lit. 


York 
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Name, Degree, 

College, 

Univetsity, By Bishop of 

Graves, Henry 

Lit. 



York 

G Wynne, L 

M.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Chester 

Hale, James 

B.A. 

Sidney 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Ilaynics, John 

M. A. 

Clare Hall 

Camb. 

Lincoln 


Lit. 



Winchester 


M.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

York 

Hodgson, George Marmaduke ........ 

Lit. 



York 

Holroyd, John 

M.A. 

Fell.ofCath.H.Camb. 

Lincoln 

Hopkins, Benjamin 

B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

York 

llorrox, James 

B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Chester 

Inge, John Robert 

B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Worcester 

Johnston, William Downes .......... 

B. A. 

St. John’s 

Oxf. 

Bristol 

Jones, Charles Powell 

B.A. 

Catharine Hall Camb. 

Bristol 


B.A. 

Emmanuel 

Camb, 

Bristol 

Jones, David 

Lit. 



York 

Kempthorne, Richard 

B.A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Chester 

Latham, Richard 

M. A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Lee, Richard 

S.C.L. 

Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Leigh, Thomas Gerard 

M. A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Levingstone, Charles 

B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

York 

Lockwood, William. . 

B. A. 

University 

Oxf. 

York 

Lucas, St. John Wells. 

B.A. 

Downing 

Camb, 

Lincoln 

Maddy, Watkin 

M.A. 

Fell. St.John’s Camb. 

Lincoln 

Maingy, James 

B. A. 

Pembroke 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Maltby , William 

B. A. 

Emmanuel 

Camb. 

York 

Manley, Henry 

Lit. 



York 

Markham, Henry Spencer 

B. A, 

Christ Ch. 

Oxf. 

Chichester 

Mason, Thomas 

B.A. 

Christ Ch. 

Oxf. 

Bristol 


B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Chester 

Morgan, Theophilus 

Lit. 



York 

Napper, Campion 

Lit. 



York 

Ness, Edward Hawke 

B.A. 

Corpus Chr. 

Camb, 

Bristol 

Nixon, Thomas 

B. A. 

Lincoln 

Oxf. 

York 

Parr, James Cnlshaw 

M. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Bristol 

Pearson, William Henry 

B. A. 

Magdalen Hall Oxf. 

Winchester 

Pcatfield, John 

Lit. 



York 

Perry, Edward 

B.A. 

Worcester 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Peters, Henry 

Lit. 



York 

Pugh, Giles 

B. A. 

Magdalen Hall Oxf. 

Bristoll 

Robinson, Richard Barton 

B. A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Rogers, Robert V 

Lit. 



York 

Roy, Edmund 

M.A. 

Pembroke 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Sharland, George 

B. A. 

Jesus 

Camb. 

Bristol 

Sims, Coiirthorpe 

M. D. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Chichester 

Smith, Edward 

B. A. 

Pembroke 

Camb. 

Chester 

Smith, Francis Grosvenor 

M. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Chester 

Smith, Herbert 

B.‘A. 

Cains 

(’amb. 

Winchester 

Stevenson, Thomas 

B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Winchester j 

Talbot, Hon. Aithui Chetwynd 

B. A. 

Fell. All Souls’ Oxf. 

Worcester 

Thompson, Francis Edward 

B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Chichester 

Thornber, W a,,*,,. 

B. A. 

Trinity 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Thornton. Geoi ge 

B. a: 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Townley, E. ...................... 

B. A, 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Chester 

Townsend, Frederick 

S.C.L. Trinity Hall Cainb. 

Worcester 

Twentyman, Joseph 

Lit. 



York 

Ward, Edward John ••..... 

B. A. 

Trinity 

Oxf. 

W’inchester 

Welburn, Matthew 

Lit. 



York 

Whittington, Thomas Joyce 

B. A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Wilkinson, John 

Lit. 



York 

Wright, John Adolphus 

B.A. 

Christ Ch. 

Oxf. 

York 

Wright, Richard 

B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 


Deacons, 78 — Priests, 90 — Total, 168. 
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Name. Preferment, 

p.t 


County. Diocese, Patron, 

^ Lancaster Chester V. of Cockerliam 

^Lincoln Lincoln Champion Dy moke 


Evans, T Longdon-upon-Tern, P.C. Salop Lichfield Marquis of Stafford 


Felix, D. •■•••••« Llanylar, V. 
Griffith, R.C. 

Hamond, Robert 


{ Harpley, R, 
and Great Rircham, R. 


Kindle, Joseph. .. . Higham, V. 

C R. of Whipsnede, 
Horseman, James < <5* R- of Little Gad 
t to Middle, R. 


Gaddesden Herts 
Salop 


Cardigan St.David’sBp. of St. David’s 
Tift. o 1 - u f Marquis of Bath 

•Wilts Salisbury I Lord Chancellor 

Norfolk Norwich C. sSpiirgeon 

Kent Rochcst. St.John’sColl.Camb. 
Bedford Lincoln The King 
Herts Lincoln 1 Countess of Biidgc- 

Salop Lichfield j water 


. • Allerton Mauleverer, P. C. York 


Howes, Francis • . Framlingham Pigott, R. Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Norwich 
Husband, John •• Allerton Mauleverer, P.C. York ' 

Huxliam, H St. Sampson, P. C. Cornwal 

Jones, C. R. ••*••• Roath, V. Glamo/j 

Kemp, E. Curtis .. Whissonsett, R. Norfolk 

Lee, Richard # • • • Aslackby, V. Lincoln 

T / Caister St. Edmund, R. 1 xt r n 

L Orte. Joseph . . | Marketshall, C. } Norfolk 

Musgrave, R. A. •« Canonry in Coll. Ch. of Windsor 


York Chester Univcrs. of Cainb.* 
Cornwall Exeter W. Rashleigh, Esq. 
GlamOi'g. Llandaff Marquis of Bute 
Norfolk Norwich F. R. Reynolds, Esq. 
Lincoln Lincoln Rev. F. Barstow^ 

Norfolk Norwich Mrs. Dash wood 


Sheriffe,Thomas.jun. Eyke, R. 

Tripp, Charles, D.D. Budleigh, V. 
Twopeny, Richard . North Stoke, V. 
Wetherali, John, jun. Carlton, R. 

Williams, M. •••• English Stockleigh, R. 

Wood, Richard . . f T’ 7' ,, 

\ With Irchester, V. 

Wordsworth, John . Moresby, R. 


indsor The King 

Suffolk Norwich Earl of Stradbroke 

Devon Exeter R. Duke, Esq. 

Oxford Oxford St.John’s Coll. Cam. 

Northam. Peterboro’Sir J. H. Palmer, Bt. 
Devon Exeter Lord Chancellor 

I Northam. Peterboro’Mrs. E. Wood 

Cumbcrl. Chester Earl of Lonsdale 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Barrington, G. D.D. 
Lord y. Barrington 

Buckerfield, Benj.^ 

I 

Clare, Thomas. •• 
Coxwell, Charles . . 

Finch, George .. 
Garnett, William . , 
Grantham, Val. • • 
Holme, John ••• 

I 

Kitchingman, H. .• 

( 

Lewis, David . • • 
Stocking, William 
Wickes, T. F, ••• 


I of Durham 


• Hereford Hereford Lord Chancellor 


} Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Durham 1 i r i 

ScflJgefield, R. Durham Durham J ur lam 

Marlborough, St. Peter, R. Y C Salisbury Bishop of Salisbury 

a»<iPreshute,V. J"''**' J Salisb. { ’^“fgalUbu^f 

St. Bride, Fleet Street, V. MiddlesexLondon D.&C. ofWestminst. 
Barnsley, R. Gloucest. Glouce,§t. Mrs. Perrott 

™"Liuifcowarne, Lord Chancellor 

Tilston, R. Chester Chester T. Drake, Esq. 

Scawby, V. Lincoln Lincoln SirJ.Nettlethorpe,Bt. 

and Odell, R. • Be Jiford Lincoln T. Alston, Esq. 

Freckenham, R. Suffolk Norfolk SuPeler’s Coll. Cam. 

Prebend in Cath. Ch. of York Abp. of York 

Lord Chancellor 

Oldbury, Ch. Salop Worcester V. ofHales-Owen 

Tuddenham, R. Suffolk Norwich Earl of Bristol 

Cornwell, R. Oxford Oxford Lord Chancellor 


BeJiford Lincoln 
Suffolk Norfolk 


Chester T. Drake, Esq. 
Lincoln SirJ.Nettlethorpe,Bt. 
Lincoln T. Alston, Esq. 
Norfolk SuPeler’s Coll. Cam. 
Abp. of York 

Chester Lord Chancellor 

Worcester V. ofHales-Owen 
Norwich Earl of Bristol 
Oxford Lord Chancellor 


The Patron being a ** Popish recusant convict.** 3 James I. Cap. 5. § 20. 
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OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 

'J’he Proctors for the ensuing year have 
be(?n elected by their respective Societies, 
and the election announced to the Vice- 
Chancellor, in conformity with the Caro- 
line statute : — 

Rev. J. T. Round, M. A. Balliol Coll. 

Rev. R. A. Thorpe, M. A. Corp. Ch. Coll. 


The Rev. William Mills, B.D. Fellow of 
Magdalen College, has been elected Lec- 
turer in Moral Philosophy, on the Founda- 
tion of Dr. White. 

The Kev. John Anthony Cramer, M. A. 
late Student of Christ Church, has been 
elected Public Orator of the University, 
in the room of the late Rev. W. Crowe. 


WYNN WRITEIISIIIP. 

Mr, Thos. Pycroft, Undei graduate Com- 
moner of Trinity College, is the successful 
candidate for the Writership in T'^^dia, 
placed at the disposal of the University 
(for the second time) by the Right Hon. 
C. W. W. Wynn. 

Mr. William Watts, Commoner of Uni- 
versity College, has been elected Scholar 
of that Society on Sir Simon Bennei’s 
I'oiindation. 


Degrees conferred. 

BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

Kev. 11, Biddulph, Fellow of Magd. Coll. 
Rev. G. J. Majendie, Fellow of Magd. Coll. 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

John Campbell, M. A. Balliol College. 

BACHELOR IN MEDICINE {with Licence to 
practise.) 

Joseph William Moss, M.A. of Magdalen 
Hall, and of Dudley, Worcestershire. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. Edmund Strong, Exeter Coll. 

William Geoige Meredith, Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. Simeon Lloyd Pope, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. John Henry Arnold Walsh, Balliol 
Coll, grand compounder. 

Rev. Arthur Maister, Balliol Coll. 

Rev. Thomas Horn, St. Edmund Hall. 
Rev. John Hambleton, St. Edmund Hall. 
Rev. Christopher Fawcett, University Coll. 
Rev. Daniel Whitle, St. Mai y Hall. 

Rev. Silvanus Blown, Pembroke Coll. 

John Beames, Lincoln Coll, grand ,comp. 
Rcv.Robert Carr Brakenbury, Lincoln Coll. 
Hon. and Rev. Arthur Chetwynd Talbot, 
All Souls’ Coll. 

Joseph Corfe, Magdalen Coll. 

Rev. James Jerram, Wadharn Coll. 
William Ricketts, Fellow of Merton Coll. 
II. II. Dodgson, Student of Christ Church. 
Hon. Henry Thomas Lowry Cory, Christ Ch. 
Rev. John Adolphus Wright, Christ Church. 
Rev. Geo. Maurice Drummond, Balliol Coll. 
Rev. Rkhard BuUer, Oriel Coll, 

BACHELORS or ARTS. 

Edward Holden, Corp.Ch.Coll. grand comp. 
William Perfect, Magdalen Hall. 

George Hill, Trinity Coll. 

Charles Wells, Fellow of New Coll. 
Charles Kuper, Postmaster of Mei ton Coll. 
Edward Wanklyn, Brasennose Coll. 
George Caldwell, Merton Coll. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


^ELECTIONS. 

Christopher Wordsworth, of Trinity Col- 
lege, has been elected University Scholar 
on Lord Craven’s Foundation. 

The Rev. Joseph Power, M. A. Fellow 
of Clare Hall, has been appointed Fellow 
.arid Tutor of Trinity Hall, in the room of 
the Rev. W. H. Hanson, B. A. 


Graces to the following effect have passed 
the Senate : 

1. To confirm the report of the Syndicate 
appointed to consider the propriety of aug- 
menting the salary of the Pluniian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, and the icgulations 
which it may be advisable to adopt for the 
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future management of the Observatory. 
This report recommends that the Professor’s 
salary should be augmented to 500/. a-year ; 
that the two Assistant Observers be ap- 
pointed by the Professor himself, with 
salaries to be determined hereafter; and 
that five'* members of the Senate be ap- 
pointed by grace, who, with the Plumian 
Trustees, and the Lowndian and Plumian 
Professors, shall form a Syndicate, which 
sliall be empowered to order instruments^ 
repairs of the Observatory, &c. 

2. To adopt the regulations proposed by 
the Syndicate appointed to consider the 
practice of degrading. By this grace it is 
determined, that from the 10th day of 
October, 1830, no person who has de- 
graded shall become a candidate for Uni- 
versity Scholarships, or for any University 
honours, during his tJndergraduateship, 
unless he shall have previously obtained 
special permission for so doing from a Syn- 
dicate to be appointed for that purpose, 
consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, the Public 
Orator, the Greek Professor, and the two 
Moderators for the time being. 

3. That candidates for the degree of 
M. B. in addition to the examination of the 
Regius Professor of Physic, be examined 
by the Professors of Anatomy, Chemistry, 
and Botany, each in his own science, pre- 
viously to the performance of the public 
exercises in the schools, and that every 
candidate attend at least one course of 
lectures on each of the above subjects. He 
may offer himself for examination any time 
during his fifth year from admission, but 
not earlier. 

4. That no person be permitted to pass 
to the degree of M. B. without having been 
admitted of any College, who, after this 
date, shall, during the time of his being in 
statu pupillarif have been engaged in the 
practice of pharmacy or midwifery, or in 
any trade whatever. 


Ds.llildyard, Pet. 
Smith, R. Joh. 
Butler, Joh. 
Cavendish, Trin. 
Withers, , Trin. 


Ds.Pashley, Trin. 
Shad well, Joh, 
lloare, Trin. 
Valentine, Trin. 
Philpott, Cath, 


SECOND CLASS. 


Ds.Langshaw,Jph. 
Hawtrey, Trin. 
Prittiei Trin. 
Cai^lcy, Pern. 


Ds.Netherwood,') 

c.o.c. / 

Wellesley, Trin. 
Scott, Qu. 


THIRD CLASS. 


Ds. Walker, Trin. 
Paget, Cains 

Mainwaring,Caius 
Butler, Trin. 

Johnston, Sid. 


Ds. Abbott, Qu. 
Doria, Joh. 
Williams, C.C.C, 
Smith, S. Joh. 


Degrees conferred. 

HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 

W. Cavendish, Esq. B. A. Trinity Coll. 

LICENTIATE IN IMIYSIC. 

George Burrows, Fellow of Caius Coll. 

BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Henry Roxby Maude, Trinity Hall. 
Arlliur Hamilton, Trinity Coll. 

Edward Jackson, Trinity Hall. 

Reyncr Cosens, St. John’s Coll. 

Thomas llolph, St. John’s Coll. ^ , 
Robert Whaley Metcalfe, St. John’s Coll. 
John Frederick Amos, St. Peter’s Coll. 
George Cooke, Clare Hall. 

Barton Lodge, Corpus (Uiristi Coll. 
Robert Holden Webb, Christ Coll. 

Robert Pulleine, Emmanuel Coll. 

Robert Hornby, Downing Coll. 

William Preston Hulton, Downing Coll. 
John Lyons, Trinity Coll. 


CLASSICAL TRIPOS, 1829. 

FIRST CLASS. 

Ds. Soames, Trin, I Ds.Martineau, Trin. 
Phillips, Trin. | Martin, ’ Joh. 


The Rev. W. Spencer H. Braham, M.A. 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, has been ad- 
mitted ad eundem of this University. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Review of Dr. Townson’s unpublished Volume is scarcely admissible. The Sermon 
which we selected from it, in our Number for October last, is a fair specimen of the whole ; 
and we have little doubt that an extensive sale would be the result of publication. 

The Vicarage of IlaP^whistle is not yet filled up. Our readers will correct the error 
in our last Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 

** C. H. T.” and “ M.” have been received. 

Press of matter must again excuse us with “ W. M.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. L— 1. An Inquiry cmiccrning the Means and Expedience oj pro- 
posing and making any Changes in the Canons, Articles, or Liturgy, 
or in any of the Laws affecting the Interests of the Church of England, 
By William Winstanley Hull, of Lincoln\s Inn, Barrister at Law, 
late Fellow of Brasennosc College, Oxford. J. Parker, Oxford ; 
Uivingtons, London, 1828. 8vo. Price Is, 

2, — Church Reform, By A. Churchman. London: J. Murray and 
J. Parker. 1828. Svo. Price 6^. Grf. 

3. — Hints for a Revision of the Book of Common Prayer, with the 
Morning and Evening Service, as a Speehnen ; after the Plan recom- 
mended hy Bishop Portcus, Bishop York, and Archdeacon Paley, 
.London: Hu):st, Chance, & Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 1828. 

* small Svo. 

I. — The Common Prayer Book of the Sect of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
( still ivhhnsically enough styling itself ih% Church of England,) 
made Scriptural in pioint of Language, if not in its mode of Address, 
to the one only true Cod, viz, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; for the use of Children at Scriptural Schools, and other 
not almost only, hut altogether^* Protestant Christians, who have 
not an opportunity of attending any other Place of Worship than the 
Parochial Building of the aforesaid Established Sect, To which are 
I added a few words of Not e^ and Comment on the authorized Version 
of the Scriptures* T, Lake, Printer, Uxbridge. Svo. 

We have classed these four tracts together, in the order of their 
merits, for the purpose of discussing the common topics, to which 
they relate. They embrace, our readers will observe, a wide field ; 
and as tKe changes which they advocate are, in our estimation, of 
the highest moment to the interests of the Church, we shall feel it 
necessary to extend our critique beyond the limits of the' present 
article ; and we purpose to commence it with the subject of the 
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changes contemplated in our Liturgy^ meaning to reserve our obser- 
vations upon the other measures of ecclesiastical reform to a subse- 
quent number of the Christian Remembrancer. 

The Barrister’s Inquiry is the production of a scholar, a gentleman, 
and a Christian. It is evidently the offspring of no ordinary research; 
and, however we may be found to dissent from his proposals, we have 
much pleasure in acknowledging our obljigations to him for the unusual 
courtesy with which, in these perilous times of calumny and cant, he 
uniformly speaks of the Clergy of the Establishment. We are sure 
that our learned author w'ill forgive us, if we hint our suspicions that 
his love of Aristotle has imparted a singular obscurity to his style, 
and our surprise at his denominating the Stagirite a writer “ delighu 
fully clear'' But, where the mailer is so important, we forbear to 
institute any fastidious inquiry into the manner of the work before us. 

“ Church Reform, by A Churchman,’* is characterised by great 
simplicity, and much laudable zeal for the advancement of true reli- 
gion, and the security of our Church Establishment. It is evidently 
the production of a practised writer ; and we more than suspect that 
its pious author is not only a Churchman, but a Minister of the Church, 
and not only a Minister of the Church, but a zealous labourer, by 
whose published Sermons we have been often edified and pleased. 
Like the Barrister’s Inquiry, it contains a multiplicity of topics of 
very unequal importance, to some of which we cordially grant the 
sanction of our imprimatur, whilst against others wo are under the 
necessity of entering a decided veto. Our readers will at once be 
made masters of the topics discussed by the Churchman,” when we 
open to their inspection the table of contents. The w'ork is divided 
into ten chapters, headed respectively as follows ; 

i 

Chap. T. Church Reform. — II. Church Discipline. — III. Church Law. — IV. 
Church Endowments. — V. Church Pluralities. — VI. Church Dignities. — VII. 
Church Service. — VIII. Church Litirngical Offices. — IX. Church Edifices. — 
X. Church Property. 

In our present article we would confine ourselves to the conside- 
ration of the subjects of the seventh and eighth chapters, in which 
our author suggests certain alterations of our Church Service, and 
proposes some remedies for the defects of our Liturgical Offices. 

For the respectable and learned authors of the two volumes which 
stand first in this article, we entertain the sincerest respect ; and how- 
ever we may dissent from the propositions which they mutually advo- 
cate, we willingly acknowledge the purity of their motives, and admire 
the wariness with which they recommend the gradual adoption of their 
respective measures of reform. 

The “ Hints for a Revision of the Book of Common Prayer," is an 
unfortunate specimen " of the changes contemplated by their editor. 
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And though we see nothing objectionable in the spirit of the work, 
we confess that the inaccuracies with which it abounds, have wedded 
our affections more closely to the Liturgy as it is, and augmented 
our reluctance to adopt the innovations proposed. 

“ The Common Prayer Book of the Sect of the Thirty-nine Articles’* 
is a Socinian tract, replete with insult for lack of argument. “ Scorn 
and execration” (p, 23) are,, miserable substitutes for sober inquiry 
and calm investigation ; and an attempt to palm such a mass of heresy 
upon us as an improvement of the Book of Common Prayer, is as 
ludicrous as the amendments sometimes moved in Parliament, which 
condemn the whole form and purpose of the original proposition, which 
they seek to supplant, and of which they retain only the word that. 
Utterly worthless as this impudent pamphlet may seem, we think it 
may serve to convince those who are zealous for reforming our incom- 
parable Liturgy, with the *pious design of ‘‘ lessening the hostility of 
the enemies of the Church,” how fruitless would be their endeavours ! 

The substance of Mr. Hull’s Inquiry may be best learnt from his 
table of contents, which we here subjoin. 

Chap. T. General Principles of Union. — II. Charles the Second’s Commission 
in 1661 ; Preface to Englisli and American Prayer Books. — III. Some general 
grounds of Inquiry. — IV. Reasons against any hasty conduct of such an Inquiry. — 
V. Nature of Truth and 0})inion as affecting CreeUs and Articles. — VI. Import 
of the words ‘^Church” and Salvation.” — VII. 'fhe nature and basis of any 
profession of Faith. — VIII. The Athanasian Creed, and various opinions about 
it. — IX. Number of Articles in the Cliurch, and other questions affecting it, 
somewhat uncertain. — X. Charles the Second’s Declaration, 1660; Savoy Con- 
ference; Act of Uniformity; Sir M. Hale’s Bill. — XI. 'J 'he proceedings in the 
JemsaltMU Chamber, and various matters relating thereto. — XII. General Ques- 
tions, which might be debated before any Commissioners at this time. — XI TL 
American Church and Prayer Book. — XIV. Conclusion. 

Confining our view for the present to the subject of liturgical reform, 
it may be well, perhaps, to consider the alterations proposed, — the 
means of effecting them, — and their expediency. 

1. The Barrister seems to think it advisable (though he approaches 
the subject warily, “ only for the purpose of making out a case for 
future«inquiry,”) to shorten the Communion Service; to divide the 
present Morning Prayer into distinc||Services ; to change some of the 
Lessons, and especially some of the Sunday Lessons ; to divide the 
whole Church into Catechumens, the Penitent, and the Faithful, so 
that “ the general service might be drawn up with greater allowances 
for Dissenters, than will be deemed practicable without some such 
distinction;” to omit the first four sentences in the Litany; to discard 
wholly the “ mischievous ” and uncharitable ” creed of Athanasius ; 
to adopt a better v translation of the Psalms; and to make the Cate- 
chism more comprehensive. 

“ Merely verbal alterations in the Prayer Book,” according to tlie 
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Barrister, “ need not be mentioned, as they are almost Universally 
called for. The American Prayer Book changes ‘ which,* and other 
such expressions, throughout; and indeed,** it is added, “words 
like ‘ preveijt,’ ‘ after,’ * let,* ‘ chances,* &c., used against the esta- 
blished choice and rule and right of speaking, tend to mislead 
many.** (P.167.) 

So much for the liturgical alterationa, contemplated by Mr. Hull. 
Let us now turn to the “ Churchman.** He, like his learned coadjutor, 
is of opinion that 

It would be a material improvement in our Church service, if some alterations 
were made in the Proper Lessons for Sundays. (P. 132.) 1 am advocating (our 

author writes,) no sudden, no violent or compulsory change. I merely wish 
that in some instances a fresh selection could be made by authority^ and that a 
discretion, — a discretion always to be sanctioned by the Bishop of the diocese, — 
should be given to make use of such selection. — P. 130. 

Our “ Churchman” advocates, not the total rejection of the Athanasian 
Creed, but merely the removal of the damnatory clauses; and he 
would confine the use of the symbol thus expurgated “ to the three 
high festiifals of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsunday.** (P. 126.) The 
other alteration, which our author wishes to se(' effected, is the omis- 
sion of the words “ most religious,** in the prayer for the Parliament, 
according to the intentiefh of the Commissioners for reviewing the 
Liturgy in 16S9. The “ longsomcnrss ’*'-(what a word!) of tlic Church 
Service constitutes another ground of objection. Reminding his 
readers that the Morning Prayer “ is made up of three distinct 
services, which were originally intended to be performed at three 
distinct times,” our reformer submits that 

A service for Sunday morning might be formed from the three, retaining all 
that assists devotion, all that promotes the honour of Him who is the object of 
all worship, all that contributes to the edification of the people, omitting only 
what IS superfluous, and what savours of needless repetition. — P. 138. 

The cautious moderation of the “ Cliurcliinan*’ is discernible in the 
following passage, which we quote in justice to the writer, and as a 
fair specimen of his unaffected simplicity of style : 

I wish to see a morning service arranged by authority, and the use of it 
not enjoined^ —not at first perhaps evim permitted^ — generally in parish churches, 
but permitted in the chapels of colleges, and on all occasions on which the 
Liturgy is used, excepting in parish churches. Very soon 1 would permit and 
encourage tlie use of such abridged service in parish churches also, on those 
days when the Lord's Supper is administered, and on week days, when there 
happens to be divine service. And by degrees the use of it might be permitted 
generally, in all cases in winch the Bishop of the diocese should see fit to sanc- 
tion it. The present race of incumbents should not be required to make any 
change, but they might be permitted to adopt it, upon finding that it would be 
acceptable to their parisliioners. Generally, perhaps; the best time for its adop- 
tion would be upon the appointment of a new incumbent, — P. 139. 

With regard to the Occasional Offices, and the Rubric, our author 
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contends for some reform both in the offices themselves, and in the 
manner in which they are administered.” (P. 140.) He strenuously 
advocates uniformity of practice;'^ and, very properly censuring the 
deviations sometimes made from the Rubric, when Public Baptism 
is not administered at the font, hi time of divine service ; when Pri- 
vate Baptism is used in cases, where there is no real danger ^ or “need 
compelling;” when women. are churched (as it is called) at home; 
and when many parts of the marriage service are omitted ; he would 
obviate these evils by granting a dispensing power to the Bishops in 
certain cases, and by enjoining a strict compliance with the Rubric 
in all cases in which such compliance is not attended with great and 
manifest inconvenience.” (P. 150.) Our author doubts the expe- 
diency of continuing the Rubric relative to baptizing “ after the 
second lesson;” he is of opinion that jmrents might be admitted as 
sjionsors, and therefore would repeal the 29th Canon. He would 
dispense with the Rubric about dipping the child. He would give 
hi a Rubric! a clear and short explanation of the liturgical sense of 
the word regeneration. He would change the word “ worship^' in the 
marriage service into ** honour '' He would omit the petition for 
fruitfulness in procreation of children, and contends for a general 
discretion as to the use of the concluding' exhortation. He would 
make the expressions in the fprm of absolving tlie sick less strong.” 
In the office for the Burial of the Dead, our Churchman seems to 
agree with such as think that “ it expresses too confident a hope of 
the salvation of every individual over whose remains the office is 
used;” and he wishes that some alteration sliould be effected in the 
prayer, wlierc the minister says, we give thee hearty thanks for that 
it hath pleased thee to deliver this our brother,” ^c. &c. from an idea 
that the real sentiments of the mourning friends do not “ correspond 
in a majority of cases with this expression of thankfulness.” (P. 158.) 

Referring to the “ Hints for a Revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer,” which occupies the third place at the head of our present 
article, we pass over the mere errors of the press, with which it 
abounds, such as the omission of the word “ may ” before ‘‘ obtain,” 
in the exhortation; the usepf the third person desirethf instead of 
desirestf in the absolution; and the substitution of “ the*' for “ thy** 
in the thanksgiving for deliverance from the Plague, and come at once 
to the alterations themselves. The first is in the Rubric, prefixed to 
“the absolution or remission of sins,” which is changed thus, — “Then 
shall follow the prayer for obsoXwtion or remission of sins.” The abso- 
lution accordingly is made to assume a precatory form, and omits the 
words, “ and hath ‘given power and commandment to his ministers to 
declare and pronounce to his people, being penitent, the absolution 
and remission of their sins.” “ Thou didst condescend to assume the 
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human formf is substituted for ^^^tkou didst not abhor the virgin's 
womb." After the Apostles* Creed, the whole of the Rubric, the 
subsequent vcrsicles before the Lord's Prayer, and that prayer itself, 
are omitted^ The Prayer for the Clergy and People is permitted to 
remain without alteration in the Morning service, but in the Evening 
one we read it thus, — “ Almighty and everlasting God, the author of 
every spiritual gift.” In the Apostles* Crped we. have “ hades" instead 
of “ hell." The two petitions in the Litany beginning with “ By the 
mystery of thy holy incarnation,’* ‘‘ By thine agony and bloody sweat,” 
are totally omitted. Instead of “ all women labouring of childf we 
have “ all women suffering under the pains of parturition." Instead of 
the word after" we have according to our sins:” and where our 
Prayer Book teaches us to pray for deliverance from those evils that 
we most righteously have deservedf the author of the specimen sub- 
stitutes the adverb “ rigorously." In the prayer for the High Court 
of Parliament, the epithet almighty" supersedes ohr appellation of 

most gracious God.” The Lord’s Prayer is used only once; and 
the much calumniated Creed of Athanasius is altogether rejected! 

2. Come we, after this detail, to consider the means of effecting 
these alterations. When the Churchman tells us that the trifling alte- 
rations which he contemplates, might almost be carried into effect by 
the same authority, which in the prayer^for the Parliament substituted 
the word “dominions” for “kingdoms,” he forgets that the clause of 
IS and 14 Car. 11. under which that particular change was made, 
expressly limits tlie alteration to those prayers, “ which do any way 
relate to the king, cpieen, or royal progeny,” and cannot, therefore, 
be extended to the general reform of the Church service, which we 
are now considering. 

But, let us hear the learned Barrister on this point. He is speak- 
ing of a royal commission under the great seal, and he expresses 
himself thus : — 

“ If a commission could be obtained, then the Commissioners would, in all 
probability, be all Churchmen, and many of them Bishops, and empowered to 
call for returns from each clergyman in every diocese in answer to queries ; one 
of which (picries should be in general terms, and request the opinion of eacli 
individual on the whole subject. Any other , .classes or individuals might he 
called up, and examined by the Cdmmissioncrs. After these inquiries, a report 
should be drawn up, and a Prayer Book be printed, and both thrown into exten- 
sive circulation for a year or more. At the end of this period, the Commis- 
sioners might see grounds for changing their first scheme : arifl if so, the same 
process should again be gone through, until a Prayer Book and Bible were ready 
to be recommended to Parliament. And ' the recommendation might be, that 
any creeds or prayers of the Old Prayer Book that were rejected entirely, should 
thenceforward be diseiJntinued ; but as to any other changes, the Old Prayer 
Book should be left in use, and the new ones put in use, at the discretion of 
each clerg3rman for such a period, and under such restrictions as Parliament 
should think proper; until, at the end of the period fixed, the new ones should 
peremptorily supersede the old ones. The acts of parliament to authorize the 
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new ones should be passed for the duration of each Parliament^ and one year 
more ; so that, upoji each succeeding enactment, any change, which were approved, 
might easily he made. Due notice, and the report of a Committee previous to 
such change, would of course be necessary.’* — Hull, p. 164. 

But this is not all ; our Barrister goes yet further. He is not sa- 
tisfied with the changes, which might be effected by one act of the 
legislature; nor yet with the additional improvements, which each 
successive Parliament might in its wisdom introduce into the services 
of our Church. He pleads for a wider discretion to be intrusted to 
the ministers of religion : — 

“ Some power to sliortcn and vary the services on week-days, if not on Sun- 
days, might well be vested in each parish priest : and, while such precautions 
are taken to prevent the incompetent from taking upon themselves holy orders, 
more discretion might be vested in those, 'who have been found competent, and 
therefore ordained.” — Hull, p. 184. 

3. The expediency of these liturgical innovations is the last point, 
to which we would earnestly summon the attention of our readers. 
'J'o borrow the strong language of the preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer, we say of the alterations proposed, that “ some are of dan- 
gerous consequence,” (witness the change in the Absolution ; witness 
the attacks made on the Athanasian Creed;) “ as secretly striking at 
some established doctrine, or laudable practice of the Church of 
England,” whilst others are “ of no consequence at all, but utterly 
frivolous and vain.” ** 

To imagine that the proposed reform of our Book of Common 
Prayer would recal the wayward sheep, who have quitted the fold of 
the Establislicd Church, — some from a bitter dislike to all precom- 
posed forms of worship, others from an overweening reliance upon w^e 
know not what strange notions of an inward illumination, which 
supersedes the use of external means of gracs?, — some from motives of 
worldly interest, and others from a wild spirit of republican liberty, — 
is to forget the abortive issue of all bygone schemes of conciliation, 
and to read the admonitions of history in vain ! “ The signs of the 

times” forbid us to entertain such chimerical fancies ! The epoch has 
passed, in which objections to our Book of Common Prayer were wont 
to be urged in justification of seceders from the pale of the Establish- 
ment. Some virulent invectives, indesd, and some furious Philippics 
against her discipline, her doctrines, and her ceremonies, arc permitted 
to" swell ever^ and anon the chorus of dissent ; but the ground of 
objection to her Liturgy, however occasionally occupied by Noncon- 
formists, has been tacitly, we think, surrendered for the liberal and 
latitudinarian plea of “ liberty of conscience and men are found 
now-a-days to defend their schism, not so much by any scruples of 
religion, as on the pernicious pretext of the “ indefeasible right,’* 
(thus it is called,) which each man challenges of worshipping God in 
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the manner which may best accord^ith his own private judgment, 
prejudice, or caprice! We are assuredly persuaded, that for one 
solitary Dksenter, who entertains an honest objection to our Book of 
Common Prayer, and would be prepared to hold communiom with our 
Church upon^ a revision of her services, we could count “ number 
without number, numberless,” whom no change in our formularies 
of devotion would reconcjje, and whose hostile prejudices no con- 
cessions would mollify ! Whether our b^utifoi form of sound words 
were curtailed, or amplified; whether its phrases were rendered more 
scriptural, or more tuneful to the fastidiousness of schismatical ears; 
whether the Creed of Athanasius wer^ partially pruned, or totally 
eradicated ; whether we meekly petitioned for absolution, or authori- 
tatively declared it ; whether the Catechism were enlarged or not ; 
whether we profei&s our belief that Christ descended into “ hellf or 
into “ hades — whatever in short were the concessions made, or the 
changes adopted, we are compelled to think, that mep, who glory in 
their nonconformit'^^ would never be persuaded by such reforms to 
join the Established Church in the friendly fellowship of peace and 
charity ! 

Ere, then, we begin this perilous work of innovation in things 
long hallowed in the feelings, and interwoven with the habits of 
the nation, let us have the caution to count the cost; let us have 
the prudence to ask to whom such <?hanges can be expected to 
prove either salutary or acceptable? ‘‘ Cui Bono?” We may he 
taunted, we are aw^are, witli that dread of innovations in religion, 
of which Paley has said, “ that it seems to have become the panic of 
the age;” (Moral Philosophy, b. 5. c.5;) — we may be ridiculed, 
we know, as the superannuated upholders of antiquated forms; — 
we may be reviled, we dc not forget', with the heinous crime of being 
attached to the wisdom of our ancestors yet, reckless of these 
taunts,— regardless of these aspersions, — fearless of this ridicule, — 
we say with Hooker, that “ the love of things ancient argueth stayed- 
ness;”— we remember the apothegm of the wise king, and therefore 
“ meddle not with them that are given to change ; — and w^ would say 
with Burke, and repeat the saying till it assumed the currency of a 
proverb, that to innovate is not to refornf.'* 

The Barrister has told us plainly, that “ there does not appear 
any sufficient reason for retaining any creed, as part of the daily 
service in the church! If any one be retained for Sundays or' 
Holidays, or the Communion Service, the Apostles* Creed would 
generally be preferred; and then its phrases and articles might 
perhaps be reviewed with advantage.** (P. 182.) What!!! are 
we. thus to dishonour our faith by not acknowledging it ? Whai!!I 
are we thus to cast a contumely upon the autlior of our faith. 
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“ as if God,** (to use the word^ Bishop Pearson,) “ had re- 
vealed that which man should be ashamed to acknowledge ?’* If the 
public confession of our faith be obligatory upon Christians, “ in 
respefei ot^ljod, who commanded it, — in respect of ourselves, who 
shall be rewarded for it, — and in respect of our brethren, who are 
edified and confirmed by it;” — wiiln and where shall stiiph confessioh 
be made, but in the temple of God at the ^asons of public worship ? 
The march of intelW^.ilitarting we know not whence, and conduct- 
ing us we know not whither, may decry the necessity of tlicse symbols 
of faith; yet we shall ever contend for their retention,* whether we 
look to the manifold benefits resulting thence to the ca\ise of truth, 
or calculate the myriad mischiefs which their desuetude has produced 
in the fluctuating opinions of Dissenting congregations ; which, having 
no authorized creeds to perpetuate the articles of their faith, have 
changed their religious dogmata in accordance with the varying 
fashions of the hour, and have been the more easily seduced “by the 
cunning craftiness of those who lay in wait to deceive.** 

Our limits forbid us to enlarge ; and, therefore, we do not stop to 
inquire whether “ a committee of religion in the House of Commons 
be a constitutional proceeding,** or “ be calculated to allay the fears 
which might attach to a commission, or a synod;’* — and we forbear 
to ask whether “ the commission would be preferred to a synod, or 
the House of Commons, as a proper preparative for such further 
measures as might be sliov/n practicable in a synod or the House of 
Commons ;’* for whatever preliminary steps might be adopted, it is 
clear that ultimately the now Prayer Book must be sanctioned and 
enforced by an act of parliament. Whatever alterations might be re- 
commended by ecclesiastical authority, to give them the necessary 
force of a law, they must be established by tjic civil power. IIow’- 
ever the jurisdiction of a synod miglit make tliem obligatory in foro 
cou.scicntffC, the ratification of the civil magistrate would be requisite 
to make them binding in foro civ’dl. We asJc, then, whether any 
sincere lover of our Prayer Book would willingly submit it to that 
sort of question by torture, whicli it would siifiiT before a tribunal 
composed of members of such discordant opinions in religion,-- of such 
opposite views toilching the iflterestsof ca.ir Church, audof sucli singular 
qualifications for the dispflssionate investigation of matters purely re- 
ligious ? Recollecting what the liturgy was before the Reformation, 
we tliank God, with overflowing hearts, for our incomparable Book 
of Comraoia Prayer; and knowing w'hat it' might become, wlien 
clipped and pruned by the ruthless and fastidious hands of modern 
innovators, we fold it to our bosoms with increasing admiration, 
And solicitously deprecate the hazard of a change. We cannot coa- 

VOr^ XI. NO. V. N N 
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template the clamour, the discord; heresies, the^ perplexities, the 
doubts, and the vnsettlcment of men's minds, which would naturally 
accompany the parliamentary agitation of this tremendous question, 
without entering our most solemn protest against it ; ai^ when we 
hear it gravely proposed by the learned author of the Inquiry upon 
our desk, that the law by which these changes are to be enforced, 
should be passed “ only fgr the duration of each parliament,” so that 
new alterations may be more easily introduced; in the septennial 
recurrence of this delicate investigation, by which the nation would be 
perpetually harassed, and furious polemics be statedly arrayed against 
each other, we discover another reason for the firmest opposition to 
the measures under review. 

We think the contemplated alterations unnecessary and inexpedient. 
Next to the Bible, we hold the Book of Common Prayer to be, as it isy 
incomparably the very best book that ever issued from the press. 
Yes, this venerable manual of pure devotion, solemn without being 
dull, comprehensive without being vague, particular without being 
tediously minute, sublime without being bombastic ; pure in its doc- 
trines, perspicuous in its language, decent in its ceremonies, exact in 
its method ; warm, yet not enthusiastic ; diversified, yet not per- 
plexed ; ortJt^odox, yet not polemical ; pathetic, yet not puerile ; 
“everywhere sedate, yet oftentimes aflecting:” yes, this venerable 
manual of pure devotion, as it non? is, rrecds no change to recommend 
it to our taste, or to endear it to our affections ; and it is amongst our 
most fervent petitions to the merciful Author of our being, that he 
would give us grace to use it as w^e ought, so that we may meekly 
hear his word, and receive it with pure affection, and bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit. Amen! Amen! 


Art. II. — The Life and Death of Lancelot Andrewesy late Lord 

Bishop of Winchester. By his Friend and Amanuensisy Henry 
Isaacson, of Pembroke CollegCy Cambridge, Author of the Salurni 
Ejihemeridesy or Chronological History of the Four Kingdoms. To 
which is added, A Brief View of the Pliintation and Increase of the 
Christian Religion in Great Britain, with the Abuses crept into it, 
and the Reformation of them ; together with the original Dedication, 
and Dissertation on Chronology, by the same Author. The whole 
edited and arranged, with a Brief Memoir of the Author, and Pre^ 
Uminary Remarks^ by the Rev. Stephen Isaacson, A. M., of Christ 
College, Cambridge, Rector of St. Pauls, Demerary, Fellow of the 
Medico^Botanical Society, London, and of the Philosophical Society 
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of British Guiana^ Author of a translation of Jewell's Apology for 

the Church of England, ^c. London: Heanie, 1829. Pp. 145. 

Price 6s. 

The biography of illustrious men, written by their contemporaries^ 
and more especially by those who were admitted to their confidence 
and friendship, is peculiarly interesting and attractive. From the 
presumed authenticity of the narrative, foi^nc^ed upon the best means 
of information, and froi^i the relation of incidents and anecdotes, in 
which the writer himself appears to have borne a part, we are induced 
to take a livelier interest in all the parties concerned, and in the sayings 
and doings of the principal agent. We enter at once into the feelings, 
the motives, and the pursuits of the individual whose life we are 
perusing ; and w^e are almost led to imagine ourselves a third inter- 
locutor in a conversation with the writer and tlic subject of his history. 

A great portion of the pleasure arising from these particular associa- 
tions, is lost in reading the events of by-gone times, and the lives of 
the Great of former days, for which we arc indebted to the researches 
of modern annalists and biographers. Their facts may be well-authen- 
ticated, and perhaps indisputable ; but the historian has collected his 
materials from sources e([ually open to ourselves, and can only vouch 
for the truth of his assertions upon the faith of autograph letters, 
public records, or family memoranda. Of characteristic habits, social 
affections, and of private virtues, any idea, formed after a lapse of 
ages, can be at best but vague and unsatisfactory; and these arc 
features, which however unimportant in an liistorical point of view, arc 
of all others most in unison witli the kindlier feelings of our nature. 

We sometimes meet with the biography of some of our old Prelates 
and divines, written by cotemporaries, under the most favourable 
circumstances. A few months since we ])rc»sented our readers with 
an amusing specimcTi in the memoir of Isaac Barrow ; the commence- 
ment of the Life of Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, occupies a 
portion of our present number, and we shall continue to lay before 
our readers such others as, from time to time, may fall into our hands. 
There are occasions upon which tlie exatnplcs of former ages are 
replete with wholesome lessons ; and the instruction which the conduct 
of a Compton holds out to fliose who liave succeeded him in the holy 
office of watching over the Church of Christ, is w^orthy of attention. 
In fact, the uncompromising firmness, the pious zeal, and the patient 
endurance with which the interests of Protestantism were maintained 
by those who resisted the encroachments, and defied the terrors, of 
Popery, in its struggles for supremacy in former times, cannot be any 
thing but a scandal and reproach to time-servers in all ages, who ^ 
desert the flock which they are sworn to defend, and flee, like “ a 
hireling, whose owm the sheep are not.’* 
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But it is time to direct our atteBtion to Bishop A^drewes, and hls^ 
friend and amanuensis, Master Henry Isaacson. The life of this 
exemplary prelate was marked with less striking passages than some 
of his martyred predecessors ; but he was no less firm in his attach- 
ment tc^ the^' faith he had embraced, and the Church to which he 
belonged. It. has been said that his was a life of jirayer; it \yas 
certainly a life of piety^. The account which his friend has given of 
him is rather an eulogium on his character, than a narrative of his 
life; the principal events of which alone are enumerated, and that 
without even the addition of dates. The style is tinged with the 
peculiar quaiutness, which is so exquisitely characteristic of the writings 
of that period, to few of which it is inferior, either in force or elegance 
of diction. 

Lancelot Anduewes was born in London, in tlie parish of All 
Saints, Barking; and was descended from av. ancient family in Suffolk, 
lie was early addicted to study, and made considerable progress, first 
in the Coopers’ Free School in Radclilie, and afterwards at Merchant 
1 ailors’ School in London, from whence lie was removed to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. Here he w^as presented by Dr. Watts to one of 
the Greek Scholarships, which he had lately foundetl ; and after pro- 
ceeding B. A., lie was immediately elected Follow'. In the mean timCy 
Hugh Price, having built Jesus College, Oxford, appointed him one 
of the first Fellows. When Master of Arts, he applied himself to the 
study of divinity; and being ap])ointed catechist in the College, he 
delivered a weekly lecture on the Commandments in the chapel, wliich 
was very numerously attended. His abilities now procured for him 
the notice and favour of Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, and Sir Francis 
Walsingham, Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth; the latter of 
whom presented him to t,he Vicarage of St. Giles Witliout, Cripplegatc, 
to a Prebendal Stull and Residentiary ship in St. Paul, as wel^as to 
a Stall in the Collegiate Churcli of Southwark. Upon the death of 
Dr. Fulke, he was elected to the Mastership of Pembroke Hall; and 
he afterwards became Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen ; then, lirst a 
Prebendary, and not long after, Dean of’ Westminster. After the death 
of Elizabeth, who highly esteemed him, he became a yet greater 
favourite with King’ James, who, promoted him to the See of Chichester, 
to which the living of Cheam was added in coinmandam* His Majesty 
made him wittal Lord Almoner; and, a vacancy occurring, he was 
translated to Ely, which he he)d nine years, during which time lie was 
made a Privy Councillor, (irst in England, and then in Scotland.- He 
was afterwards prefe\:red to the Bishopric of Winchester and Deanery 
of the Chapel Royal, both of which he enjoyed till liis death, which 
Ijappened on the 25th of September, 1626, in the 71st year of 
his age. 
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Such is the detail of the life of Bishop Audrewes, which his bio- 
grapher follows up with an account of his mental endowments 
and characteristic virtues. In illustration of these, a variety of 
particulars are recorded, and the whole recapitulated ijfi the follow- 
ing summary : " ^ 

Now let us lay all these together: his zeal and pioty; his charity and com- 
passion; his fidelity and integrity; his gratitude and thankfulness; his munifi- 
cence £ind bounty; hospitality, Inimanity, affability, and modesty; and to these, 
his indefatigability in study, and tlie fruits of his labours in Ins sermons and 
writings, together with his profundity in all kinds of learning; his wit, memory, 
judgment, gravity and humility; his detestation of all vices and sin, but espe- 
cially of three; all which, by couching them only in this compend, have seen 
ill him, as ex imgue loonem,” or by Hercules foot his whole body, and consider, 
whetlier the church of (lod in general, and this in particular, did not suffer an 
irreparable loss by his deatJi. — J^p. .'5(5, 57. 

From tlie epitome of these endowments w^c mjike no apology for 
extracting the following observations, in proof of Ins gratitude for any 
heiK-fit conferred upon liini. 

I^aslly, to IVmhrok e-hall, omitting the legacies by him bequeathed to the 
p«irish(‘s of St. (Jiles; St. Martin, Ludgate, where he had dwelt; St. Andrew in 
llolborn; St. Saviour in Scaithwark; All SaintvS, Harking, where he was horn, 
and others; to that C(*llege, 1 say, whore lie had bet^n a scholar, fellow, and 
master, he gave one thousand pounds, to purchase land for two fellowships, and 
for other uses in that college expressed in his will; besides three hundred such 
folio hooks of his own to the increase of that college library, as \vere not there 
before; together with a gilt cup aftd a basin and ewer, in all ])()ints, as weight, 
fashion, iiii^oription, ike, so like to the cup, basin and ewer, given about three 
hundred \ears since to that college, by the religions foundress thereof, as that 
not “ovum ovo siinilius;” and tliese, lie professed, lie caused to he made and 
given, not for the eoutinuaiice of his own memory, but for fear that those that 
she liad given so long since might miscarry, and so her remembrance might 
deca 3 \ — Pp. to, 4(5. 

Wc have a double view in subjoining the qccouiit of tlie excellent 
prelate’s death. In the first place, we could scarcely omit to do so in 
justice to the work itself, wliich wo are now reviewing; and .secondly, 
it is one of the examples selected by Mr. Clissold, in his collection of 
narratives descriptive of the Last Hours of Jhniiient Christians, which 
forms the subject of a notice in our Literary Keport. 

Having taken a short survey of his life, let us now see him dying. lie was 
not often sick, but once indeed till his last sickness in thirty years before the 
time he died; which was at J^ownhain, in the Isle of Ely; the air of that place 
not agreeing with the constitution of his hod 3 ^ Jjiit there he seemed to be pre- 
pared for his dissolution, saying oftentimes in that sickness, “It must come 
once, wliy not here?” and at other times before and since he would say, “ Tlie 
days must come, when, whether we will or nill, wc shall say with the preacher, 

‘ I have no pleasure in them.’ ” 

Of his death he seemed to presage himself a year before he died, and there- 
fore prepared his oil, that he might bo admitted in due time into the liride 
chamber. That of “qiialis vita,” &c. was truly verified in him; for as he lived, 
80 died he. As his fidelity in his health was great, so increased tlie strength of 
liis faith in his sickness; liis gratitude to men was now changed into his thank- 
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fiiliiess to God; his affability, to incessant and dcv|^t prayers^ and speech with 
his Creator, Redeemer, -and Sanctifier; his labcfrious studie^ to his restless 
groans, sighs, cries, and tears; his hands labouring; his eyes lifted up; and his 
heart beating and panting to see the living God, even to the last of his breath. 
And Him, no doubt, he sees face to face, his works preceding and following 
him, and he now following the Lamb, crowned with that immortality, which is 
reserved for every one who lives such a life as he lived. — Pp. 57, 58. 

The author of this pleasing memoir seems to have been regarded as 
a writer of considerable merit, at the period in which he lived* Fuller 
speaks of him as his “judicious, industrious, and wortliy friend, 
Master Isaacson;” and the laudatory verses, addressed to him on the 
publication of a work on Chronology, spes^ highly of his learning and 
attainments. In addition to the Life of Andrewes, the publication 
now before us contains a reprint of a small Tract, comprising a View 
of the Settlement and Progress of Christianity in Britain, and a record 
of the times and places of the first foundation of the Archbishoprics 
and Bishoprics in England and Wales ; together with an Essay on tlie 
Uses of History and Chronology, originally prefixed to the work 
above referred to. Botli are fine specimens of the literary character 
of the times. 

Independently of the intrinsic merit of the volume before us, there 
is something agreeable in its re-appearance in tlie world two centuries 
after its publication, under the auspices of a descendant of the author. 
Mr. Isaacson has prefixed to it a brirf memoir of In’s progenitor, 
collected from the scattered mention of him in the works of Wood 
and others. He has also introduced the life of the excellent Bishop 
by preliminary remarks on the encroaching spirit of the Romish 
Church, containing some excellent observations on the awful state of 
affairs at the present crisis. Wc greet Mr. I. as a worthy comrade 
in the Protestant cause ; ^and sincerely wish that the voice of the dead, 
who yet speak in their writings and their examples, may not be sent 
forth altogether in vain. 


Art. til — Winter Evenings at College : a Familiar Descr'q^tion of the 
Manners^ CuslomSf Sporis, and Religioibs Observances of the Jneient 
Oreehs : with a Short Jccoimt of the State of Modem Greece ; and 
Reflections on the Revolutions of Empires. By A Clergyman. In 
2 vols. 12mo. London: 1829. Harris. Pp. xvi. 527. 

This is an excellent little work, well adapted to convey useful in- 
struction to the young in a very pleasing and enticing manner. Nor 
do JVC confine our measure of applause to the character of tins book, 
as a manual for the young ; there arc many, perhiips, amongst the 
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readers of our grave and solemn lucubrations, who might turn away 
from the bewildering haunts of the theologian and critic, to snatch an 
interlusory revival of early associations from these modest pages, 
without fearing that they should incur the censure of Condescension. 
It is some time since our attention was directed to the"' subjects so 
judiciously treated of in these volumes, and we have found in their 
perusal not only a fund of relaxation from a graver them(*, but a 
source of instruction also, which, authoritative as we may wish to be 
considered, we have not disdained. 

The plan of the work is not novel : but it has been well conducted ; 
and the author is, we doubt not, able to free himself from the tram- 
mels of example, and the drudgery of compilation : his style is 
remarkahly pure, his language classical, and his arrangements dis- 
tinct, Still his book does not read like a series of treatises on the 

fa 

difterent arguments which 4ic has introduced ; but as one continued 
history of consecutive aflairs. 

The idea of conveying information in the conversational form is 
perhaps the one most worthy of recommendation to such writers as 
liave in view the imparting of instruction on a subject which has 
already received the stamp of authority, but which admits of con- 
sideration. Wc all know how beautifully the dialogues of Cicero are 
managed ; not in the dry catechetical form of a cross-examination, hut 
in the expanded method of a Colloquial inquiry. And it is not ex- 
ceeding the limits of a correct opinion to say, that the refined senti- 
ments of that splendid moralist came to us with an additional charm, 
from the air of domestic friendship which the mode of their expression 
carries with it. So again, wc may refer to Plato’s Phmdo. Who is 
there that has not felt his nature softened by the tenderness which 
is spread over the affecting narative of t])e de.^tli of Socrates ? There 
is no need to multiply instances from modern times. Our object is 
to draw the Mtention of our friends, especially our younger ones, to this 
example. Doubtless there are many of both sexes to whom a work like 
the present would be acceptable : and if, in pointing out its excellencies, 
we assist in putting into the hands of these young people an entertain- 
ing book of knowledge, we do not think we shall do amiss. As 
Editors of a “Literary Miscellany,” as.w'ell as “ Christian Uemem- 
brancers,” there will be nothing unorthodox in our undertaking ; and 
we shall endeavour to show by our extracts, that a “ churchman” may 
find matter for edification on minor points of practical morality, where 
the enthusiasm of a professed “ Biblical and Ecclesiastical” critic 
would find nothing but heathenish irrelevancies. 

There has been a great outcry, of late, against the close pursuit of 
classical inquiries in our schools and colleges; and not a few are 
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there who have even ventured to reconmiei#‘the prohibitJoh'bf them 
altogether. Much as we respe<:> the* intenSoh of the>&i)%Wthies, we 
cannot carry our Complaisance so far" as ,j^.to pratse their discretion,’^ 
which, as the poet says, is oftentimes ‘‘ the better part** of valour.” 
Lfet it be iissuiped t|at the tendency of^clasfsical studies as now pdr- 
aue^ to divert the mind of the student from the^.more solemn 
ipv^t^tlbfts of divine truth ; and our reply to^^ch' an argument 
would be, that the object of any undertaking may be overloSked and 
its spirit perverted; and that, consequently, whereinsoever an im- 
proper bia^ is given to the mind by ^ bourse of studieta or totf great 
a latitude TS* allowed for extraneous speculations, the fault lies more 
in the authorised directors of a place of learning, than: in the founda-^ 
tion laid by the experience of ages for the cultivation of a correct 
taste, the exercise of the faculties, and the improvement of the.mental 
powers. To say nothing ^f the knowledge- of the y^nguages in which 
the Scriptures were first written and preached,, as actually nbcessary 
to instruct him who is to instruct others ; —of the knowledge of the 
customs and history of the ages in which this took place, as useful to 
throw light upon the allusions of the sacred penman, or of the intel- 
lectual pleasure which accrues from the consideration, of the many 
beauties which are spread along the flow ery paths of andent literature ; 
wlio, that professes to have the cause of the Gospel at heart, and 
would wish to present the holy precept!^ and sublime morality of the 
Redeemer in their clearest aspect, can venture to part with that 
brightest of all the evidences of the Christian faith, the result "of a 
comparison of that which human philosophy, through a series of years, 
and by the tliorough subjection of the noblest of human faculties to 
the most splendid of human theories, had beep able to effect, witli the 
simple and modest, yet convincing and perfect scheme of moral 
duties which was established by the pow’er and in the person of the 
Son of God ? How, wc would ask, if the study of the literature of 
Greece and Rome be laid aside, how are we to overcome tlie argu- 
ments of the objectors to the Gospel, on the score of its unnecessary 
introduction, as a rule of life ? It is by comparison alone with what 
the wisest of merely human lawgivers and human moralists have 
decreed or written, that we cqji obtain a*- just conception of the un- 
paralleled gp.ee and adaptation to our wants and weakness of the 
concise and unpretending code of Jesps Christ : it is only by such a 
method that we can “ convince gainsayers,” and show them, that the 
“ wisdom of this world foolishness with God*^ Assertions, therefore, 
sUch as those which we allude to, are of little weight, and less avail ; 
nor should we havfe condescended to advert to them, had not the 
subject of the work before us afforded us an opportunity of stating 
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what w,e think upon thi^tjppinU So far, however, as these studies are 
perverted#;,pr.ax^ misapplied, we join wjtli the anti~clas^cs in condem* 
nation of the neglect or culpable connivance of the great Gamaliels, of 
the day ; for it is to be remembered, that the study of ancient learn- 
ing is only the preparation of the mind to enter on the moje important 
study of sacred literature; and if, instead of using these pursuits as 
adjuncts, wc employ them for themselves alone, to serve the aihbition 
or the pr^ of human acquirements, w6 are guilty, in the eyes of G’qd, 
of a gross perversion of his gifts, and of a scandalous profanity of his 
more imperative concerns. We fear it may be too true, that in some 
of our public seats of instruction, the children of Christian parents, 
baptized into the service of a Divine Master, and to be placed in 
situations of importance and responsibility in the Christian world, are 
educated in the mysteries, obscurities, and wickedness of Pagan times, 
to the exclusion of those ri^l^s of life and those doctrines of faith which 
might he strengthened, but wdiich are weakened as to their influence on 
the young and ardent mind. We fear that, at the last great settling day, 
of mental as well as bodily offences, the humble uninstructed peasant, 
whose study lay simply in the word of God, will have more reason to 
rejoice that he was ignorant, than the accomplished scholar that lie 
was made a possessor of the benefits to be derived from the applica- 
tion which is given to the requirements of the age. But allowing this, 
and it is a concession which might have been made without a com- 
promise even by Person himself, we are so far from wishing the 
pursuits called ‘ classical* to be abolished, that* we would gladly hail 
their more extended application ; so that, in all cases, the legitimate 
object be but observed. Half the errors which have been palmed 
upon the unlearned, or uninquiring, by the charlatan interpreters of 
the time, have arisen in the grossest ignorance of those very studies 
which these very men condemn : nor should we have witnessed such 
sorrowful perversions in judgment, or such sad offences against com- 
mon sense as we have often witnessed, had the language, customs, 
and history of the Greeks and Romans been better understood. 
Knowing, then, the use as well as the dangers of this study, we are 
glad to see so much valuable instruction offered to the young as the 
publication, whose title headii the present observations, is calculated 
to afford : and earlier would we have exhibited its merits, by quota- 
tion, had we not thought it proper to stand up in the defence of a 
subject, which might have been charged against us in this instance had 
we said nothing witji respellt to it. 

We cannot do better thaid suffer the author to develop his plan in 
his own language ; and, for that purpose, shall transprint some por- 
tions of the introductory chapter, the commencement of which will, 
we are convinced, recall, in the minds of many of our readers, the 
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recollections of ** auld lang syne,”— words wkich few persons better 
appreciate thaff the quondam associates of the Hall and Lecture- 
room. 

The turrets of King’s College were faintly gilded by the rays of the declining 
sun, when Frederick Mortimer approached, for the first tijne, tKe precincts of 
an University. Having been educated amongst the chissic scenes of Eton, and 
accustomed to view, with mingled veneration and pride, the ma|estic towers of 
Windsor, he had drawn in' his mind’s .eye the Colleges and bowers of Cambridge 
with the pencil of an antiquary an1^ a poet. As he liad passed over open hills 
and plains without a shade, hd had longed the more intensely to behold a spot 
sacred to Science and the MuSeS, where he had resolved to dedicate his earliest 
youth to those honourable studies, which are calculated equally to enlarge the 
understanding, and to improve the heart His father, by whom he was accom- 
panied, strove to diminish the sanguine expectations, without damping the ardour, 
of his son; and as they drove through the little village of Trumpington, diverted 
his attention for a few moments by a just and sober description of the celebrated 
jdace which they were about to enter. Yet, it is not in the nature of that early 
age, at which the trammels of a school arc first broken, to listen to unvarnished 
fact with patience, when novelty is courting its aitontion; and Frederick^ Mor- 
timer, whose spirits were ever hiioj^ant and lively, not now disposed to 
undervalue any of the beauties which nature or art might present to his view. 
Happily, the thin and scattered foliage, was mellowed with the last tints of 
Autiugnn; and the decreasing twilight gave to the buildings of the town of Cam- 
bridge that dim and uncertain a})pearance, which was best calculated to keep 
alive the preconceived opinions of the youtliftil enthusiast. 

When the travellers arrived, it was too late to visit the public Tutor of Trinity 
College, of which young Mortimer had become a member in the preceding year; 
and they contented themselves with making arrangements for the morrow. 
During the evening, a thousand questions fWcrc proposed by the freshman ^ 
which, in a few hours he rniglit have solved himself; and the affectionate parent 
was gratified by an opportunity of satisfying the curiosity of a beloved and oqly 
son. 

On tlic morrow, they called upon the College Tutor, and, ha\'ing passed 
through all the requisite fonnalities, were introduced by him to tlie gentleman, 
who had undertaken to direct the studies of the young Collegian. Misname 
was Warner. He had taken the degree of JVfastiT of Arts at the previous Com- 
meiicemcut, was a Fellow of Trinity, and had obtained several prizes by an 
unusual proficiency in mathematical and classical pursuits. His reputation had 
already obtained liim several pupils; the father of one of whom, a resident in 
Dorsetshire, had recommended him strongly to his neiglibour and friend, Mr. 
Mortimer. 

The morning was spent in surveying whatever the University contained of 
architectural beauty, and Frederick was gratified to the extent of his hopes 
with the ample courts and noble library of 'IVinity, as well as with the imposing 
grandeur of that unrivalled edifice which the Royal Henry raised to the worship 
of the Deity. He could not, however, avoid confessing that he was disappointed 
in the smaJler Colleges, and in the general appearance of the town; but Mr. 
Warner assured him, that as he advanced in the pursuit of learning, he would 
become every day more attached to the spot which was ennobled by so many 
classical recollections, and would associate even the narrow and ill-constructed 
streets of Cambridge with his ideas of the veneration due to an University, where 
a Bacon, a Milton, and a Newton, had laid the foundatioJf of their fame. 

On the following Mr. Mortimer took leave of his son with that affec- 
tionate anxiety, which cannot but be felt by a parent when he quits his only 
child, at his first entrance upon the world. Never before had Frederick seen 
him so serious, or so deeply touched; and he was upon the point of breaking 
the silence with a cheerful remark, when his father took him by the hand, and 
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addressed him’ thus: — “ You will soon, my eon, be far from ^lo spherp of my 
observation, although never beyond my care. Your conduct at Eton has con- 
ciliated the good opinion of your teachers, and deserves my warmest praise. 
Young and inexperienced, you have now a more dangerous patli to tread; 
and many of your former companions will unite with new associates in endea- 
vouring to seduce yfeu aside, and in trying to shake your good resolutions. I 
doubt you not, Frederick ; but I know the difficulties wliich you must encounter; 
and my heart accompanies you in every trial. Be firm and prudent, and care- 
fully guard yourself against the en*or of tho«e who are too irresolute in resisting 
the first blameable indulgence, because they think that they can at any time 
pause in their career. Bo neither mean iii your expenditure, nor proud in your 
carriage; but let neither a false liberality lead you beyond the bounds of a suit- 
able economy, nor a too general desire of pleasing iiuluec you to admit the 
advances of vulgar familiarity. Remember, my child, that the years which you 
are about to pass in this academic retirement, are more important, as to tiieir 
results, than any period of the same extent in the whole course of your fuUire 
life; for these introduce you to all the various departments of classical and 
scientific knowledge, and upon the uses to which you apply them, depend, in a 
very considerable degree, your, fortune and your happiness.” — Pi). 1 — G. 

It was a principle with Mr. AVarner to allure his pupils to their studies, by 
dressing U]) information in the most pleasing and agreeable manner, and by 
iiitrodueing it rather as the principal ingredient of a social entertainment, than 
as an object of serious and severe pursuit; he was also aware how generally 
young men are apt to indulge in idleness and pleasure during tlu' first term of 
their uo\iciate; and he knew that habits arc sometimes contracted, and acquaint- 
unec.s formed, during that period, which cling to the character, and deprc’ss il 
for life. There are instances of men, reasoned ho, who, after suhmitliug for a 
time to the coutamiiialion of evil ^company, have burst from beneath the cloud, 
and assumed their native superiority; but many excellent and well-meaning 
dispositions liave been ruined by tlfe communication. It is particularly desirable 
to form the mind to habits of industry, at its first entrance upon a new sc(;ne, 
lest the fascinations by which it is surrounded make too lasting an impression. 
Mixed and ensnaring pleasures are best oppos€*d by the pleasures of the intellect; 
and I may hojje, by sup})lyiug amuseuicnt of a higher kind, to withdraw the 
devotion of my pupils from ])uvsuits which injure the mental powers, and weaken 
the supports of piety and virtue. 

Iiirtuenced by the force of this reasoning, he was desirous of indneiiig his 
pupils to pass the evenings with him thrice every wiVk, and for this purpose he 
led the conversation imperco])tibly to those worthies of ancient lime, vdio live in 
the faithful record of the historian and the sage. At the name of Ch'oeeo, the 
blooci mantled upon the cheeks of his youthful auditors, and the spirit spoke 
eloquently in their eyes. Her fame was intimately connected with the recol- 
lections of their boyhood; her lore had formed their taste, and communicated 
the glow of fre(‘dom to their hearrs. Her suficrings and her triumphs, her love 
of liberty and ha tied of oppression, her poetry ami her eloquence, furnished an 
inexhaustible theme; and Mr. Warner was pleased with observing, that they 
vied with each other in reciting those passages of (ireciau literature whieli have 
been most generally admired, and in reverting to those relations of the historian 
which ])eqietuate the praise of the hero and the patriot. He permit t(‘d them to 
proceed without iuterruptiou in this grateful exercise of the memory, forming in 
the meantime some estimate of their comparative talents, by the choice of tlu'ir 
subjects; till, at last, ^taking advantage of a pause in the conversation, he 
made a proposal, whidi seemed likely to meet with the general concurrence. - 
Pp.9— 11. 

Mr. Warner proceeded to explain his purpose in the following terms : 

“ Since the Spartans and the Athenians divided between tliem the whole 
power of Greece, the manners and customs of those two nations form our first 
and most interesting consideration. I shall begin by describing the public and 
private life of the Athenians, whose social institutions, marriage ceremonies, and 
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funereal rites, will in all probability occupy our leisure during the three first 
evenings. Their Theatre wiU come next under consideration ; and as one of 
you has already expressed a hope that this subject may meet with more than 
ordinary attention, it is possible that two evenings may be given to its discussion. 
We will proceed, in the next place, to speak of the manners of the Spartans, 
whose peculiar laws and institutions deserve to be treated of separately j although 
we cannot extend this investigation to any of the lesser states. Their religion 
and military service come next under review ; after which we will pass on to 
Elis, and describe the nhture of the several contests at the Olympic Games. 
This, Philip Montgomery,. sh^ be your evening, and I will spare no endeavour 
to acquit myself to your satisfaction. The Oracles, which in some measure 
directed the energies of this small but subdivided country, and whicli were con- 
sulted for many centuries by the inhabitants of Europe and Asia, as far as 
civilization extended, will afford us another entertainment ; and on the following 
evening we will speak of the Council of the Amphictyons, which will lead us to 
a spot impossible to be passed over without witnessing the superstitions of the 
sorceresses, and visiting tlfe Vale of Temph. The jnevalcnt opinions of the 
Greeks in regard to religion, will furnish another important discussion, and will 
bring us by easy steps to the Mysteries of Eleusis. Here, Frederick Mortimer, 
I shall not be unmindful of the proper curiosity expressed by you ; and perhaps 
I may be able to ti*ace the scenes presented to the eye of the newly initiated, 
with a more accurate hand than you at present expect. At any rate, the dis- 
coveries made by modern research shall be presented to your notice. When 
we shall have proceeded thus far in considering the fra)ne of Grecian society, we 
shall be better enabled to perceive how the popular belief affected their poetry 
and eloquence. These, indeed, are familiar to every scholar ; from these, all 
men of liberal education liave derived instruction and delight. It were an un- 
pardonable omission not to give one evening to so fruitful a theme ; and I 
reserve it till we are about to conclude, in order to avoid the dulness sometimes 
caused by a lengthened discussion. One ringle evening shall bo afterwards 
employed in explaining tlie sources of that prosperity which long blessed and 
ennobled a country glowing, to use the expression of one of our native poets, 

‘ With the mix’d freedom of a thousand states;’ 

and thus we shall have completed a plan originated at this social meeting, with- 
out, as I trust, exhausting your patience, or drawing too largely upon your 
time.”— Pp. 24—27. 

Such is the plan of the work, and its detail has given us the means 
of exhibiting the author’s manner in a very pleasing point of view. 
The information collected is gathered from Potter and Bartholomy, 
and perhaps from Brumoy and Sclilegel, (for authorities are not quoted, 
nor would they have been necessary, in a popular work like this ;) 
and in the whole, though it be general as to its range, it is particular 
as to correctness. It is also interspersed with reflections calculated 
to do away with the charges'^hich we ^ave examined above. The 
topics of these ** Winter Evening” Conversations are,— Manners and 
Customs; — Theatrical Amusements of the Greeks; — the History of 
the Spartans — their Religious Rites and Festivals; — the Grecian 
Games — Oracles — Councils — Religion — Mysteries — Poetry — 
Eloquence ; — Causes of Grecian Prosperity ; — Warfare. To these 
are added, a sketch of the history of Modern Greece; — a notice of 
the remains of antiquity, with some miscellaneous remarks ;— and a 
chapter on the causes of revolutions of empires:— a long bill of 
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excellent fare, but not exaggerated as to tlie value of its contents, when 
characterised as good. We shall not be expected, of course, to digest 
them all. We have spared a bonne bouche or two for our readers. 
Speaking of the condition of women in ancient times, we have these 
judicious remarks : — 

Whether we look to the rejoicings made by the connexions of the 
bride upon the^moyning of her marriage, or to the ostentatious array witii 
which slie was conducted to the temple, or to the assemblage of mortal and 
immortal beings, who were summoned to her attendance, or invoked to her 
protection, wc should naturally form the conclusibn, tliat tlie nuptial tie was 
really considered by this polished peojde as the effectual band of happiness and 
peace. Every additional ceremony gives force to this supposition ; and an un- 
informed spectator would retire from the evening banquet, impressed with the 
most lively ideas of the refined intellectual attachment which was likely to sub- 
sist between the husband and his bride. How deeply must such a casual 
observer be disappointed, when admitted into the secrets of an Athenian esta- 
blishment, and allowed to inspect the trifling pursuits, or mere household cares, 
which occupied the whole tiftie of the mother of the family ! Could he have 
believed that to spin, to weave, and to embroider, were the sole employments of 
which the female understanding was deemed capable by the wisest people of the 
heathen world ; and that this confined education reduced the nurse of sages and 
heroes beneath the level of the most profligate courtezan ? IIow utterly blind 
must this nation have been, with all their boasted knowledge, to their real 
happiness ! IIow lost to those generous affections and feelings, which Christi- 
anity first called forth and ennobled ! Instead of consulting their best interests, 
by enabling their women to acquire such infonnation and accomplishments, as 
would fit them to be the trusted friends and companions of their private hours, 
and the worthy instnictors of iluyr children, they seem to have left them un- 
noticed, to pass a great part of their time in the laborious trifling of outward 
ornament and dress j and to have busied themselves, in the interval, ^vith heap- 
ing attentions and wealth upon females of abandoned characters, who had 
sufficient discernment to discover, that bodily and mental accomplishments could 
allure and fix in their train those very men, who disdained to cultivate the same 
attractions in the person of a wife. One could almost have wished that the 
parade of marriage with them had been less, unless its real happiness had been 
more ; and that they had desisted from throwing over its commencement an 
illusion, which could only servo to embitter the rAlections of the solitary and 
deserted matron. To an Englishman and a Christian, my young friends, these 
reflections must naturally arise, because those ungenerous restrictions are so 
totally opposed to the genius of his own institutions, and to that moral sense of 
propriety and justice, which is inculcated by a divine religion ; and while such 
feelings as these exist, I see no reason to dread lest the present rage for innova- 
tion shmdd overthrow maimers and customs, which the experience of ages has 
shewn to have promoted, in the highest degree, the happiness of individuals, 
and the best interests of the state. — Pp. 81 — 84. 

Again, alluding to the nature of the “Middle Comedy : — 

“ All qualities, both of body and of mind,” said Mr. Warner, “ are subject to 
abuse ; and action, so becoming and impressive in the orator and the statesman, 
is a weapon capable of doing incalculable mischief in the hands of the mimic. 
By action, in this latter sense, I mean every expression of the features, every 
contortion of the countenance, as well as the inflections of the body and the 
limbs; and when it is applied to the imitation of personal deformity in objects 
selected for ridicule^ it is revolting to every generous feefing. 1 am aware that 
great powers of mimicry are not generally possessed, but most persons have 
some ^ight pretensions to it, and young people are apt to exercise it. The 
occasion may at first be innocent ; but if it succeeds in exciting a laugh, it 
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rouses a latent ambition, and often leads to ftirther attethpts. Since many men 
would prefer being blamed for vices which give notoriety, to being ridiculed for 
natural imperfections, or habitual awkwardness, mimicry often causes coolness 
between ordinary acquaintances, and heartbitmings between friends. It is a 
quality, at the exercise of wdiich all laugh for^he moment, but which all fear for 
a continuance. It has in itself nothing of a nohle or generous nature; being a 
mere ettbrt dependent upon the peculiar mechanism of the frame. It may be 
tolerated upon the stage, ^vhen employed ^olely in giving point to general satire; 
but in the intercourse of private life, and in the drawing-room, it should never 
be entertaiiu’d. A man cannot possess a more dangerous power ; and in a 
female it is the nurse of all that is unamiable and displeasing. Imagine beautiftil 
features, speaking eyes, and an agreeable mouth, wliich sliould never be opened 
but with a sniilei distorted into hideous caricature, to gain a momentary triumph 
over good feeling and good manners. If any of you, my young friends, possess 
this undesirable power of representing the defects of others, I advise yon, for 
your own sakes, to renounce its exercise. It is the most ^vorthless of natural 
gifts; and, in a man of education and talent, its employment is most con- 
temptible.”— Pp. 172—171. 

Take also this pleasing description of Teftiipc, and the subsequent 
reflection : — 

** Let us wander awhile in the verdant glades of Tempb, and along the 
banks of the silver Peneus, refreshing our imaginations amidst tlie haunts of 
classic song. 

“ At the entrance of the valley of ‘rompb w,'ih situated the town of (hmnus, 
about twenty miles frojn Larissa, where tlie P(M\ens is shut in betwec'U Mount 
Ossa on the right, and Mount Oljuripus on the left; tlic mountains whicli the 
Giants are fabled to have piled upon each other, tor the purpose of scaling 
heaven, and the loftiest of which is more than two thoiisjuid yards in lieight. 
These hills, according to a tradition ([noted byTlerodotiis, were separated by an 
earthquake, which opened a passage for the waters, tliat originally overflowed 
the country. Tlie length of the vall(‘y, from south-west nortli-(‘ast, is about 
live miles, and its greatest breadth five Imndred yards ; it heeomiug vso narrow in 
some places as not to exceed a hundred feet. Tlie mountains are covered with 
poplars, planes, and ash-trees of suiprising beanty. Springs of the purest w'at<T 
gush out from their sides; and around (hem is shed a cool air, wliieli the tra- 
veller breathes with indescribable delight. Grottos formed in the declivities, 
and islands, dollied witli pcvpetual verdure, around which the river flows witli 
a placid stream, indicatt' the asylum of pleasure and repose. The rocks are 
clothed with ivy; the trees ornamented with plants wliidi entwine their trunks, 
interweave their hvaiichcs, and drop in festi^ons. Kvery object contributes to 
complete the most jiicturcscpie scenery, witli whicli the eye is perpetually 
charmed, and which inspires a new portion of life into the soul. Can wx' 
w^ondcr that the lively and sensitive Greeks should cxprc'ss tlie strongt*st emo- 
tions at tlic very recollection of this cliarming valley, whidi the spring enamelled 
Avitli flowers, and w^hicli the melody of innumerable birds rendered more en- 
dninting in that season of renovation and joy ? 

“ In one of the narrow passes of Mount Ossa, an impetuous torrent rushes 
over a bed of rocks, shaking them wdth the violence of its fall, and labouring to 
force a pa.ssage, whore it is compressed by the ajiproach of opposite precipices. 
The waves, dashed aloft by their collision, fall roaring into a gulf, whence they 
burst with redoubled fury, enveloped in mist and foam. Tlie surrounding 
objects are described as prcvsenting to a spectator a picture of devastation. 
Above liim rise black and i^fircbed mountains, furrowed with chasms, whose 
sides are scattered with funereal trees, and w^hose summits are enveloped in 
clouds. Rocks confusedly piled upon each other, and broken freagmonts crum- 
bled around their base, give a semblance of reality to the popular superstition, 
that here was the scene of battle between the Titans and the gods. 
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Oil <iuitting the valley, the traveller bcliolds an immense plain, covered 
with trees and habitations^ which the river flows more gently, in an enlarged 
channel, and seehis to multijdy itself by its repeated windings. At the dis- 
tance of a few furlongs, appears the Thermaic Chilf; beyond it the Peninsula 
of Pallcne ; and, at a still greater distance, the prospect is terminated by Mount 
Athos, hiding its summit in the sky* 

“ Every ninth year, a 'I'hcoria, or deputation, was sent to Tempi* by the 
inhabitants of Delphi. This visit was observed in consequence of a belief that 
Apollo gatliered a brancli and formed a crown of laurel in this valley, before ho 
made his appearance at the consecrated city. The deputation was composed 
of the most beautiful youths of the place, who offered a pompous sacrifice upon 
an altar, erected near the banks of the Peneus, and sang hymns in honour of 
the god. lleforo their de])arture, they cut down branches from the same 
laurel from which Apollo had taken his crown, and decorated themselves with 
its leaves. ^ 

“ The Thessalians also held an annual festival at Tempi, in commemoration 
of the earthquake which gave a passage to the waters of the Peneus, and 
drained the beautiful plains of lijirissa. At this celebration, the inhabitants of 
all tile neiglihouring towns were present, who burnt incense on every part of 
the shore, and increased the ])ieturcsquc a])pearance of this delightful spot, by 
the constant passage of their noats in every direction. "I'ablcs were spread in 
the thickets, on tlic lawn, on tlio l)anks of the river, in the little islands, and 
near the s])rings wliicli gusli out of the mountains. Tliis festival was a d/iy of 
complete liberty to tlie slaves, if unbounded licentiousness for so short a period 
may deserve the appellation, and their masters waited upon tliem at table, 
'fho general mirtli was increased by the fanciful and grotesque appearanco 
made by these lordlings of an ho\u% \vlio scarcely knew how to enjoy siitiiciently 
their annual indulgence. How truly precious must he tlio gift of freedom, my 
young friends, since its occasional visits can diffuse such lightness and gladness 
of heart, that tlio labours of a whole year are cheered and enlivened by the 
prosjiect of its periodical return ! • Never can we, whose ))ride it is to bo the 
natives of a country, whose very soil cannot be trodden by the foot of a slave, 
be sufficiently grateful to Providence for this inestimable boon. By cman- 
( ip.'iting the iinlia]q»y African, the moment he touches the shores of Britain, we 
vindicate our own high privilege, and endeavour to deser\ e, in sonu' degree, the 
blessings we enjoy. 1 hope to live to see the day, when our national efforts in 
the cause of insulted liumanity shall raise us far above the boasted glories of 
ancient (iieeee, vliich coiupiered to increa.'e the pride and administer to the 
luxuries of the few, while the many were in homhige. Britain has lent her 
])Ow^erful assistance to rescue the nations of the Europcai^ continent from a 
foreign yoke ; and the complete emancipation of the enslaved and degraded 
Afiican is alone wanting to complete her triumph.” — Vol. 11. pp. Iff— -51. 

The only fault whicli we have to find with thi.s portion of the work, 
is the omission of any observations respecting the effects of the drama 
ill these “ degenerate days.” With great accuracy the autlior has 
given the history of the Grecian drama, its origin, progress, comple- 
tion, and decay ; and the young, who (fhimot but be captivated with 
the charms which such a subject will possess in their imaginations, 
may be led to disregard the wholesome lessons of morality which the 
heathen drama every where inculcates, for the too often perverted 
licence and unblushing neglect of decency so characteristic of our 
Christian theatricals. The author might have pointed out to his 
young readers, with good taste and good effect, the striking difference 
which obtains betvieen the enlightened heathenism of the ancient, and 
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the dark depravity of the modern drama; how the former was em- 
ployed to inculcate lessons of morality, to expose vi<yf, and encourage 
virtue and piety towards heaven, and how the latter is sometimes pro- 
tected by the open patronage of the most impudent and greedy profligacy. 
In a future edition we hope to see this defect supplied ; as Christian 
Remembrancers we could not omit to notice it, for it cannot be denied 
to any unprejudiced observer, that the protectors of our great metro- 
politan theatres have scarcely done more than change their patron for 
the Bacchus of antiquity, substituting the guardianship of a more 
than Cyth^ean Venus. Doubtless there are exceptions, — but what 
mus^ conscience say, when it is acknowledged, that that which in 
heathen ages was adopted for its service to religion, is now celebrated 
for the vices which, in that case, heathenism abjured, and which now 
flourish under the protecting eye of legislation and rank in the brightest 
days of the Christian dispensation ? 

We have already exceeded our limits, but we must give a specimen 
of the latter portion of the work, by way of exhibiting it in a more 
novel light. That which we select relates to the history of modern 
Greece. 

When Sparta, which is now called Misitra, was surrendered by Thomas 
P'alseologus to Mahomet the Great, those Greeks who were unwilling to live 
under the Turks, are supposed to have fled into the recesses of Mount Tuygetus, 
and to have settled amongst the Mainotes. The lower ridge of the mountains 
of Maina extends to the Promontory of T^maros, now Cape Matapan; and 
Marathonisi, a town situated to the east of the Cape, and containing about five 
hundred inhabitants, is considered to be the principal residence of the chief 
Mainotes. Tliese people live in huts tlwoughout the whole of this mountainous 
district, disdaining the usual restraints of civilized life, and utterly regardless 
of the illustrious origin from w'ljich they profess to be derived. Subsisting by 
piracy, and the plunder of whatever vessels may be shipwrecked upon their 
shores, or driven by stress of weather to seek the shelter of their coast, they arc 
marked throughout the Morea, on account of their barbarity and violence, with 
the disgraceful appellation 5f Cacovouynis, or ‘ villains of tlic mountains.' Per- 
petual exposure to the sun and the sea air has given them a tawny complexion, 
which adds to the ferocity of their whole appearance. 

About tlie latter end of the fifth century, the bishop, whose authority over 
this extraordinary people appears not to liave been disputed, was persuaded to 
acknowledge, as Proto-geronte, or First Elder, a person who styled himself the 
son of David, the last Greek Emperor of Trehizond. This self^erectcd govern- 
ment remained for a long time unnoticed by the Turkish Sultans, who overlooked 
so obscure find barren a corner of their empire, till the complaints of Modon, 
Coron, and Misitra, which suffered by repeated aggressions of the robbers, 
roused their indignation. An attack was then made upon the Mainotes of the 
North, who fled hastily from the contest, and embarked, to the number of four 
thousand, in six large ships, four of which were lost near Corfu. The remaining 
two reached Corsica, where the fugitives settled ; and some of their descendants 
have recently been recognized by travellers in that island. 

Upon this circumstance a claim of an extraordinary nature was founded, 
when the troops of the French Republic attempted to penetrate through Egypt, 
and attack the foundation of oiir wealth and ])ower in India. Amongst the 
Mainote families, who had succeeded in establishing themselves in Corsica, was 
one named Kalomcrosy which, when literally translated, is rendered Buonaparte^ 
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ill Italian; and froxn thi& cohicideuce of name, coupled with the flight and 
, settlement of the northern Mainotes, a belief was prevalent in the Peloponnesus, 
that the late ruler of France was ^^scended from an original Grecian stock, and 
that the blood of Sparta flowed in his veins. Buonaparte/" previously to em- 
barking as General of the Republic in the Sigyptian expedition, sought to turn 
tins popular report to the advantage of the French cause, and dispatched a letter 
to the Chief of the ‘ Free people of Maina,* as he termed them, by the hands of 
agents, whom he assertea to be also descendants of tlic Spartans. Had hot 
the British arms triumphed in Egypt, it is thought that this claim of Spartan 
lineage might have been very effectual in rousing the inhabitants of the Morea 
to a successful resistance against their insolent masters. 

“ The Cacovougnis, thus deserted by their chiefs, and by a principal part of 
their comrades, fled to their steepest rocks, and created four captains of the 
whole nation ; whose descendants, whether male or female, were to succeed to 
their power. In the year 17<3o, Demctria, a widow of one of these captains, 
filled with consternation the Turks of Misitra, and cut off* the communication 
between that town and Modoii. They continued afterwards to maintain their 
independence of the Porte, and lived entirely upon plunder ; no vessel, under 
whatever flag, was safe from liieir attacks, should it venture to approach incau- 
tiously the rocks of Matapan : and the caloyersy or monks, who retained con- 
siderable influence over their ill-governed countrymen, frequently issued from 
the fastnesses of the mountains to encourage tlieir rapacity and to share the 
booty. When the Russians invaded the Morea, in the year 1770, those free- 
booters joined the army, committing the most frightful excesses at the storm of 
Alisitra, and afterwards deserting their allies to the failure of the expedition. 
Since that period, they have sometimes been considered as subject to the Pasha 
of Tripolizza, and sometimes as independent. 

Their mutual dissensions have lately promoted the views of the Turks, who, 
by the aid of ti’eachory, have made themselves masters of some of the fortresses 
of Maina; but the remnant of the people, under an intrepid governor, still 
maintain themselves in the fastnesses of Batlii; and would willingly make 
'sacrifices to any foreign power, so that they might retain even the shadow of 
inde])endence. No "furk can travel in their country without a large armed 
force ; but a Frank, putting himself under the protection of their bishop, or one 
of their captains, is secure against all danger. 

“ Such are the present descendants of that hardy and illustrious race, who 
were the rivals, and at last the conquerors, of Athens. The noble sentiments 
wdiich animated their ancestors, have yielded to tbe*single feeling of unfettered 
liberty; and ages of barbarity and ignorance have sunk tlie most just and 
obedient citizens of Greece to a troop of robbers. It is hardly allowable to 
reason from their present state as to their ])ro]jcible conduct, in case any great 
revolution sliould emancipate them from the degrading influence of Moslem 
power ; but I cannot be deterred from expi-cssing an earnest hope, that the war- 
cry now raised throughout the Peloponnesus may resound to its remotest shores, 
and assemble all its inhabitants to the rescue of their dearest rights, in the 
tremendous day of victory and retribution.” — Pp, 180 — 186. 

“ Liberty is a blessing, wbich*must be earned bv our individual exertions, in 
order to be prized according to its full value ; an^ that independence alone is 
likely to be lasting, which is obtained by a nation after much endurance and 
many a conflict in the tented field. Whenever Greece shall have shown herself 
worthy to be free by her heroism and perseverance, and have proved that she 
is not actuated by mere momentary feeling ; doubtless she will be encouraged 
in her efforts by Christian Europe ; and then tlje price of her ransom will never 
suffer her sons to forget the value of that freedom for which she has fought and 
bled.”— Pp. 237, 208. 

We have no room for the description of Parnassus, nor of Athens, 
nor for the examination of the reflections on the changes in empires, 

VOIi, XI. KO. V. 
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but may spare for a concluding passage, which will not fail to recall 
the remembrance of one of Granta’s worthiest sons, the room which 
it deserves : — 

“ We will close this short visit to the seat of arts, and arms, and eloquence,” 
said Mr. Warner, *‘hy repairing to the Temple of Theseus, and dropping a 
tear upon the grave of the excellent and accomplished Iweddell ; one of the 
bri|»htcst ornaments of the Society, witliin whose venerable walls we are now 
sitting, while he here pursued his youthful studies; and one w^hose future 
promise had raised the hopes and expectations of the learned world. Having 
visifed Switzerland, Germany, most parts of the Russian Empire, tlie borders 
of the Euxine, and Constantinople, he traversed the Grecian Isles, Macedonia, 
and ^?hessaly ; and, after a residence of several months at Athens, paid tlfe 
great debt of nature, when upon the very point of reaping that harvest of his 
toils, which was to repay him for all the sacrifices he had made. In the 
Theseum, the most beautiful of Doric temples which the liand of time has 
spared, and at this day the most perfect of the surviving structures of Greece, 
were deposited his mortal remains; and the inexpressible dignity and sim- 
plicity of the edifice by which they arc sheltered, are in harmony wdth the 
mind by which they were once animated. A large block of Pcntelican marble, 
from the ruins of the Parthenon, is, by the exertion of English travellers, now 
laid over his grave ; and the elegant pen of Mr. Walpole, of this College, lias 
recorded, in Greek elegiac verse, the grief of his countrymen, and their admi- 
ration of his genius. May all and each of you, my young friends, asj)ire to the 
same honours which graced his residence in the University ; and should you 
ever extend your travels to that classic land, which is the object of our earliest 
predilections, may you not forget to pay a just tribute of respect to the scholar, 
who pointed you to the path of happiness and fame !” — Pp. 218 — 250. 

In this aspiration we most heartily agree ; and the more readily, 
because, though addressed to an imaginary hearer, it carries with it 
sufficient recommendation to induce us to echo it in the ears of some 
who are destined to give a local habitation and a name to Mr. War- 
ner’s unsubstantial pupils. If the attention we have given to them 
shall induce our younger friends to turn tlicir attention to the subjects 
treated of in this way, ’ve shall have discharged a duty to the com- 
piler of this pleasing publication, in giving it the celebrity which we 
may be able to confer upon it, by our conscientious tribute of applause 
in the pages of a miscellany dedicated to the interests of the church. 
And we only wish to see the book in a somewhat larger form : it is 
worthy to be put upon the shelves of other than a juvenile library. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


A Greek md English Lexicon to the 
New Testament,,,. By John Park- 
iiuftST, M.A. A New Edition f com- 
prising the more valuable parts of the 
works of some later writers. By Hugh 
James Rose, B. D. of Trinity Col- 
lege i Cambridge. London : Riving- 


tons, Longman and Co. &c. &c. 
1829. Pp. xvii. 92, 961. Price 
.1/. lls, Gd. 

Sixty years have elapsed since the 
and learned Mr. l*arkhurst first 
•gaVe to the public his well-knov/n and 
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(notwithstanding its necessarily many 
defects) admirable Lexicon to the Greek 
Testament; and thirty years have 
passed since the third edition appeared, 
witli the author’s latest corrections and 
additions, which have been printed in 
every subsequent impression. During 
this long interval, sacred philology 
has received many important acces- 
sions ; and Biblical students are greatly 
indebted to Mr. Rose, to whom the 
proprietors entrusted the superintend- 
ence of this new edition, for the im- 
ortant corrections and additions which 
e has made. By omitting Mr. Park- 
hurst’s Hutchinsonian and, in many 
instances, very fanciful etymologies, 
and by throwing into the notes much 
comparatively unimportant-;— not to 
say useless matter, by re-writing very 
many articles, and by enlarging the 
pages botli in length and width (which 
exceed the former editions by tlic num- 
ber of two hundred) IMr. Rose has 
augmented the work at least onc-i/iirdy 
without increasing the price more than 
eighteen -pence. We mention this 
seemingly little circumstance, because 
it is much to the honour of the liberal 
publishers, who might have j^mt a 
larger price upon the book with some 
semblance of reason, considering the 
bulk of the volume and the length of 
time necessary for conducting it through 
the press. Further, wherever Park- 
hurst’s work was defective in accurate 
discrimination between the various 
senses of the same word, or in the 
paucity of examples, and in looseness 
of reference to profane authors, Mr. 
Bose has supplied these defects, in 
some degree from his owm researches, 
hut principally from the lexicons of 
Schlcusner, Brotschiicider, and Wahl ; 
whose work, though by no means free 
from interpretations, tainted wdth what 
is commonly termed rationalis*/n,* con- 
tain a mass of most valuable philological 
information, which a judicious scholar 
(and such Mr. Rose has evinced him- 
self to be) may turn to good accotmt. 
The Grammar, which has deservedly 
been considered as one of the most 
perspicuous in the English language, 
has likewise been enriched with wny 
valuable observations from the excel- 
lent grammars of Buttman and M;|t- 
thiae. All the additions rndje %y 
Mr. Rose (and his coadjutor for S part 


of the work, the Rev. Henry Rose, Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge,) 
are very properly inclosed within 
brackets, so that the reader can readily 
distinguish the additions from the 
articles composed by the original au- 
thor. There is one feature peculiar to 
this edition, which oiiglit not to he 
passed in silence: — For the conveni- 
ence of those students who arc attend- 
ing to the style of the New Testament, 
he has distinguished by a convenient 
mark those words which do not occur 
in the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament; and he has given ad- 
ditioUf'd examples from the Apocryphal 
writings, where such instances are to 
be found. We hesitate not to say that, 
in its present greatly improved state, 
this lexicon is indispensably necessary 
to every one who is desirous of obtain- 
ing ail accurate and critical knowledge 
of the Greek Scriptures of the New 
Testament ; and that it is one of those 
works, of which he will never regret 
the purchase. 

The Oriyin of Man : dedicated to the 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the 
various Societies for the Promotion 
of Christian and Useful Knowledge, 
Effingham Wilson. London : 1829. 
Pp. 27. Price l.s. Crf. 

The Author, or rather Authoress, 
(for from internal evidence we pro- 
nounce her a lady, and a young one 
too) of ^his pamphlet, sets out with 
the position, that to promote Chris- 
tian Knowledge, is to confer a blessing 
which passeth all understanding. ” 
While we subscribe willingly to her 
axiom, let her not think us ungallant, 
if we confess that how it is to be pro- 
moted by such effusions as the one 
before us, certainly passeth ours. Her 
system of the “ Origin of Man,” is an 
odd mixture of sacred poetry and pro- 
fane prose : Milton, and the Metem- 
psychosis. Satan and his Angels, it 
seems, after ** bewailing in chaos and 
despair their endless misery and un- 
paralleled guilt,” were, through the 
relenting of divine mercy, imprisoned 
in the forms of different animals ; and 
as they had gradations in wickedness, 
so they w^ere divided in their new al- 
lotment into two classes ; hut “ such 
\vas the universal sway of pnde over 
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the ^wliole 6|Uea hot^t, t^t in the he- 
gpmtng iioo only of theiijji^^re found 
i^orthy <^ thij|^jh^tigated punishment, 
and admitted tainpe#iority of fonn over 
the others,” under tlie name of man. 
“ Weakness, rather than wickedness, 
continued their distinguishing cliarac- 
teristic,” and “ Satan, now himself the 
lowest object in creation, once more 
advocated guilt and whispered diso- 
bedience.” Adam and Eve yielded, 
and death was added to the measure 
of tli^ calamities. By degrees, as 
the imprisoned spirits proceeded in 
their expiation, a beast died, and a 
hiunan being was boin; the actual 
number of offending spirits neither 
increasing nor diminishing with the 
lapse of ages, but only assuming new 
forms. The increase of man, she 
goes on to say, has banished many 
animal beings entirely from creation ; 
while war, murder, and destruction 
luive thinned some portions of the 
globe, in proportion to (he increase of 
otliors. On this foundation she pro- 
ceeds to raise the superstnicture of the 
Christian atonement, by which the 
demon in human form, (for according 
to her theory the soul is no better) is 
eventually to bo restored to its pris- 
tine state of an Archangel, She is 
very bitter against ‘‘ Judas, Uobes- 
piorre, Arnold, and Murat,” (rather 
a singular classification); but which of 
the four wa;3 the inearnatiou of SaUin 
himself, tliis absurd little devil (wo 
beg her pardon — but if bo^' system 
be worth a farthing, she is such by 
her own shewing) docs not inform us. 
To be serious, w'e would earnestly 
advise this lady, if lady she be, not 
to give the reins to an over-heated 
imagination, but to study attentively, 
and humbly, those Christian truths, 
the promulgation of which she ])ro- 
fesscs to have so much at heart. The 
jmsitions which she so dogmatically 
lays down, she doubtless esteems ori- 
ginally and peculiarly her own hidden 
arcana^ which it was resen'^ed for her 
to discover: but we can assure her 
that her whole system is at least as 
old as the fourth century, when Prisr- 
cillian a man of intellect, though per- 
verted, yet far superior to her own, 
suggested tliat the soul was of a divine 
substance, which having offended in 
heaven, was sent into the body as a 


place of punishment; and offered as 
a probability, what she does not hesitate 
to affirm as a fact. That she means 
well, we can believe, hut she has much 
yet to “ read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest,” before her lucubrations 
can be productive of aught but mis- 
chief: and it is in no spirit of harsh 
or unfriendly feeling that we sincerely 
recommend to her less confidence in 
her oi)irtions», and greater caution in 
expressing them : that she will pause, 
before she again attem])t3 to serve 
(lod’s altar with unhallowed fire, or 
madly ‘‘ rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” 

The Clerical Guide, or Ecclesiaslkfd 
DireefoYt/, Coufahiiuy a cvmplelc 
Jlcyia/er of the Dlffiii/ien and Beue- 
Jiees of the Chnreh of Enyland, with 
the Names of their j^resent Possessors, 
Patrons, and an aljdiahelical List 
of the Diynifanes and Ikneficed 
Clergy ; with an rlppendlx containiny 
the Ecclesiastical Patronage at the 
disposal of the King, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Archbishops and Bishops, 
De/nis and Chaplers, the Universi- 
ties, The Third Edition, Cor- 
rected to 1829. By Richard (jil- 
RRRT. liondon: Kivingtoiis. Royal 
8 VO. 1/. 2.?. 

It is unnecessary to recommend this 
well-known and highly useful publica- 
tion to the notice oi’ the Clergy ; but W'c 
deelu it expedient to .'Uiiiounee the prin- 
cipal improvements which have been 
made in this new edition. In the first 
place, the whole has been carefully cor- 
rected to the date of publication, and- 
tlic greatest attention has been paid to 
general accuracy, though, of course, 
every day must lessen its character in 
tills respect. The dignitaries have been 
arranged under their respective dio- 
ceses, at the coininenceincnt of the 
book ; and the list of Church Patron- 
age at the end has been corrected 
and enlarges. All the new district 
Churches, which have lately been 
erected by the Commissioners, are in- 
serted; and, in fact, every thing has 
hega done to render the work complete. 
M^Gilbcrt, the editor, is really de- 
s^^ not only of great praise for his 
iTO(Aigable exertions ifi presenting 
ui^’^th this and several other useful 
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compilations; but we may add interest- 
ing, deeply interesting, compilations 
also. We remember the calculating 
concern and conscious satisfaction witli 
which, in our younger days, we conned 
the University Calendar, upon its annual 
appearance, investigating the chances 
of a matrimonial vacancy, and praying 
for the termination of a year of grace : 
and the unbeneficed Curate may pjiss 
an hour with similar complacency over 
(he long list of preferments and pre- 
feiTed, in this amusing multiplicity of 
names, and select from the list of 
patrons some imaginary friend, who 
shall realize for him the silent wish 
which the ccmteinplation naturally 
suggests. 


The [Aid Hours of Eminent Christians, 
from the commencement of the Chris- 
tian ^Er a, to the death of George \ \\, 
compiled from the best authorities, 
and chronologically arranged. By 
the Rev. Henky Clibsold, M. A. 
Minister <f StockweH Chapel, Lam- 
beth. London, llivingtous & Ilat- 
chavd. 1829. 8vo. pp, xvi, 552. 18,v. 

Death, under all its forms, is an 
awdiilly instructive lesson. In the rest- 
less disquietude and trembling uncer- 
tainty of the dying infidel; in tlio 
doubts and distrust of the death-bed 
])enitent ; in the longing ajter immor- 
tality of the steady and persevering 
Christian, there is a call for the uncon- 
verted, a warning to the thoughtless 
and unconcerned, and a sure and cer- 
tain hope to the faithful believer, of 
eternal salvation through the merits of 
his Redeemer. Mot indeed that the 
instruction is thus respectively limited 
to each particular description of per- 
sons ; for the parting of soul and body 
is in itself a subject of serious aiqj use- 
ful meditation; and though the de- 
parture of the infidel and tlie impeni- 
tent maybe moye striking in its horrors, 
the impression which is iftadc by the 
patient endurance, the Christian forti- 
tude, the calm resignation, the fervent 
aspirations, and the peaceful end of the 
dying Christian, will, perhaps, he more 
ermanent and effective. On the #0 
and, there is a scene which the mind 
can contemplate with joy and 
tion; while, on the other, wc^^e 


anxious reflectibni r^ele 

with terr<>r^;disi%. MrtCiiSsdld,., 
has furnisheciliis reader^fW^Ummdant 
matter for useful mM. ccfiisolutory me- 
ditation, on the dying hours of a long 
series of pious Christians, who have 
fought a good fight, and finished their 
mortal course in the true faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The details are 
given without note or comment ; those 
passages being simply printed in italics, 
which appear best calculated to elicit 
holy thoughts, and cherish godW;, re- 
solutions. They are selected with in- 
defatigable industry from the most 
approved authorities ; and the selection 
is at once judicious and extensive. To 
the whole is added Sir II. Taylor’s me- 
morial of the death of the late lamented 
Duke of York; and an appendix of 
such matt(‘rs as did not immcdhitely 
come within the compiler’s plan, among 
wdiich ai‘e notices of Cardinal Wolsey, 
Lord Rochester, and various brief me- 
moranda, of comparatively less interest 
than those wdiich occupy llic body of 
the work. 


Testimonies in Proif of the separate 
Existence of the Soul in a State of 
Self-consciousness between Death and 
the liesurreetion. By the Rev. Thos. 
Huntinoford, M. a. Vicar of 
Kempsford, Gloucestershire. Accedit 
Johaunis Calvini 'I^YXOnANNYXlA. 
London; Rivingtons. 1829. Small 
8vo. ppt 500. IOa’. 6d. 

The scriptural proofs of the self- 
consciousucss of disembodied spirits 
were w'ell stated in an essay, published 
in some of our late Numbers ; and al- 
though, for wise reasons, the Almighty 
has encircled w ith an impenetrable veil 
the precise nature of the state of the 
soul after death, the consoling fact of 
ail intermediate existence is unequi- 
vocally revealed in Holy Writ. In the 
volume before us, the opinions of the 
most able divines, together with the 
conclusions at which heathen philoso- 
phy had been enabled to amve in the 
important subject, are brought together 
ill one view, for the purjiose of refuting 
the dangerous position maintained by 
Dr. Whatcly in his late work on “ cer- 
tain” Peculiarities of the Christian Re- 
ligion, tliat iio such doctrine has been 
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revcided, and that the discussion of the 
subject is unnecessary, and, perhaps, 
unprofitable. ^At the same time it must 
be acknowledged that Dr. W.’s object 
in writing is excellent; and nothing 
mor% is intended by Mr. Iluntingford 
than to refute the erroneous opinion 
which he has unfortunately published 
to tlie world. By way of appendix to 
tlie “ Testimonies” Mr. H. has re-edited 
Calvin’s PsychopannycMaj in which 
there is no trace of the peculiar tenets 
afterwards maintained by tliat writer, 
while it exhibits, in a striking degree, 
the , strong powt'rs of reasoning with 
which he was eminently gifted. 


1. The PorfraHure of a Christian Gen- 
tleman. By a Barrister. London : 
Ilessey. 1829. Post 8vo. pp. xii. 
231. 6 . 9 . 

2. The Clerical Portrait : a Word of Ad- 
vice to the Young Divine, (preceded 
hy an Introductory Letter to the 
UndcrrGraduate.) By the Rev. Geo. 
Hughes, Curate of Horningsheath. 
Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. London, Riving tons: Cam- 
bridge, Newby: Oxford, Parker. 
1829. 8 VO. pp. viii. 167, 55, 

“That the Christian loses nothing 
by being a gentleman, and that the 
gentleman gains greatly by being a 
Clmstian,” is abundantly proved in the 
former of the two little volumes which 
stand at the head of this notice. Wo 
have seldom, if ever, met witli a work 
calculated to produce more esscatial 
advantage in forming the cliaracter, 
directing the conduct, and improving 
the heart, — written in a chaste and 
easy style, and coming from the pen 
of one who has evidently formed his 
own course upon the model which he 
has sketched for the imitation of others; 
it gTatifi(?s the taste, while it instmets 
the minds, and carries its doctrines 
with prompt conviction to the lieart. 
If there is one part more than another 
which we deem worthy of recommen- 
dation, it is the concluding part of the 
volume, which relates to occupation 
and deportment of the Christian gen- 
tleman on the Lord’s day: but most 
coi'dially do wo recommend the whole, 
not only to tlic notice, but to the practice 


of all who aspire to the honourable 
estate, of which the “Portraiture” is 
a faithfiil representation. r 

The “ Clerical Portrait,” also, pos- 
sesses considerable merit, and is 
worthy the attention of those to whom 
it is more immediately addressed. 
The author is evidently one who fully 
appreciates the duties and the cha- 
racter of a conscientious minister of 
the gospel; and aware of the im- 

{ )ortance of the charge committed to 
limself, he would impress upon others 
a due cons^eration of the awful re- 
sponsibility, which attaches to the pas- 
toral otllce, and the cure of souls. 


I'he Dublin Juvenile Magazine; or, 
Literary and Religious Miscellany. 
No. 1. April, 1829. Dublin, Curry 
and Tims: London, Hunt & Co. 
12mo. pp. 72. 1.9. 

We congratulate our juvenile co- 
temporary on its favourable debut; 
and we cordially wish it the success it 
merits. Its contents seem to be some- 
what above the standard of capacity 
for which it is designed; unless, per- 
haps, the conductors include in tlieir 
circle of expected readers, youth of 
larger growth, than their title would 
lead us to imagine. The articles arc 
well Avritteh throughout ; and we would 
refer to the “ Legend of St. Kievan,” as 
a pleasing exposition of the eilect of 
the tyranny of the Popisli Priesthood 
over the minds of the Irish peasantry. 


Stories from Church History, from the 
Introduction of Christianity, to the 
Sisr'teenth Century. By the Author 
of “ Early Recollections'* London : 
Seely. 1828. Price 65. 

In this Mttle volume the author has 
endeavoured to furnish the rising ge- 
neration with a pleasing narrative of 
tlie principal events in the History 
of Clirist, and to arm them against the 
httrtful impressions which the misre- 
presentation, the calumnies, and the 
upQU inexperienced minds. He has 
no^ perhaps, satisfied us wholly in 
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sneers of the infidel, are apt to make 
some of his views and observations ; 
but there is not much that can be found 
fault with, and nothing, perhaps, to 
interfere with our recommendation *of 
the work. The history is faithful ; the 
points well selected, and the style fa- 
miliar and correct. 


Father Butler — The Lough Deary Pil- 
grim. Being Slcetchefn»f Irish Mail- 
nets. Dublin: Curry. 1829. 18ino. 
pp. 302. 36-. 6(1. 

The two highly instructive Tales 
which compose this little volume ori- 
ginally appeared in the Christkin Exa- 
miner ; — a journal of sound Protestant 
principles, and conducted with consi- 
derable ability in the sister kingdom, 
'i'he former is a vivid sketch of the 
tyranny, the treachery, and rapacity of 
the Popish ])riesthood, exemplified in 
the history. of an unwilling student of 
the College at Maynooth; and the latter 
exhibits, in the most lively colours, the 
horrors and the barbarities of ^that 
emblem of (ichenna — the purgatory of 
Lough Dearg. Simple stories as they 
are, they would read a salutary lesson 
to those good easy souls, who con- 
template notliing more than peace 
and conciliation, from blending in a 
happy union the Churches of England 
and of Rome. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

“ Pastoralia.” By the Rev. Henry 
Thomphon, M. A. of St.John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Curate of Wringtoii, 
Somerset, author of “ Davidica.” 

An Historical Account oftheThirty-Nine 
Articles, from the first Promulgator of 
them in 1553, to their final Establishment 
in 1571. With exact Copies of the Latin 
and English MSS. and Fac-Similes of 
the Signatures of the Archbishops and 
Bishops. By John Lamb, D. D. Master of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Royal 
4to. \l. 5s. 

A Plain and Short History of England 
for Children. In Letters from a Fathe^to 
his Son. By the Editor of “ The Cottager’s 
Monthly Visitor.” 18mo. 2s, Od, half- 

bound. 


IN THE PRESS. 

The Family Chaplain ; or, St. Mark’s 
Gospel Analysed and Prepared for Reading 
and Expounding to a Family Circle. By 
the Rev. S. Hinds, M. A, Vice- Principal of 
St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. 

John Hlfss, or the Council of Constance, 
a Poem. With numerous Historical and 
Descriptive Notes. Small 8vo. 

A Series of Sermons on the Lives of the 
First Promulgators of Christianity; with 
other Discourses ; to which are added Dis- 
courses on Miscellaneous Subjects, preached 
in the Parish of Bromley, Middlesej^i^ By 
the Reverend Peter Fraser, M. A. Chaplain 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 8 VO. 

A Course of Lectures upon Hierogly- 
phics. By the Marquis Spineto. In one 
Volume, 8vo. With Plates. 

Sermons, preached by William Laud, 
D. D. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
Reprinted verbatim from the last Edition 
in 1651, and Edited by the Rev, J. W. 
Ilatbcrell, M. A. of Brasennose College, 
Oxford. In oire Volume, 8vo. 

An Address delivered to the Candidates 
for Holy Orders, in the Diocese of Barbados 
and the .Leeward Islands. By the Right 
Rev. William Hart Coleridge, D. D. Bishop 
of Barbados. 12mo. 3s. 

An Essay on the Coins of Scripture, aa 
internal Evidence of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and on the Tribute Money, as 
affording no ground for the Popish doctrine 
of divided Allegiance. By the Rev. J. 
Grant, of Kentish Town. 

Memoirs of the Life of Richard Bentley, 
D. D. formerly Archdeacon of Ely, Master 
of Trinity iSollege, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University gf Cambridge. 
Bynthe Very Reverend J. H. Monk, D. D. 
Dean of Peterborough. In one Volume, 
4to. With a Portrait. 

A Volume of Parochial Letters, from a 
Beneficcd Clergyman to his Curate, treat- 
ing of the most interesting and important 
Subjects relating to the Pastoral Care, will 
shortly appear. 

A little Annual, of a new and distinct 
class, will appear on the first of June; the 
contents of which will be selected^ prin- 
cipally, from the best English writers, 
ancient and modern, and arranged under 
suitable heads. The design, which has 
been recommended by high authority, 
being to supply an appropriate Revrard- 
Book for the young, either as a prize at 
School, or as a domestic present. To be 
Edited by the Rev. J. D. Parry, M. A. of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
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SERMON. 

Ephesians iv. 9, 10. 

, ^ T 

Now that he ascended^ wliqt is it but that he also descended first into the 
lower parts of the earth ? He that descended is the same also that 
ascended far above all heavens^ that he might filt all things. 

In requiring her members to Consider, at stated seasons, witli pecu- 
liar solemnity and devotion, the more striking events of our Lord^s. 
sojourning upon cartel, — his birth, crucifixion, resurrection, and asceb-, 
sion, — few will deny that our venerable Chu#h has acted wisely; 
fe^-will that devotion — at all times too prone to grow languid 
anS listless— receives an additional stimulus from such institutions; 
and that the thoughts, being thus concentrated on one important and 
absorbing subject, are more ciFectually detached from the interests 
and occupations of the present life. In obedience, therefore, to regu- 
lations which are founded no less on sound judgment than on fervent 
and enlightened piety, we propose to consider, at the present time, 
the ascension of our Lord ; and, as there is not a single event of his 
lifeVhich does ^Jot bear powerfully upon out own eternal interests, 
we shall, after dwelling on the glory of Christ’s ascension, as it refers 
to him, proceed to specify its benefits, as relating to ourselves. 

The language which the Apostle employs in our text, is singularly 
expressive of the inherent dignity of the person of Christ. Had our 
Lord been a mere man, — to have ascended into heaven, like Enoch 
and Elijah, would have been in itself an attestation of the Divine 
favour sufficiently remarkable; had he been a created being of the 
highest order, between whom and the loftiest archangel there was as 
wide an interval as there is between that archangel and the meanest 
of God’s rational creation, still to have ascended into the very presence 
of the Almighty, the heaven of heavens, would, it should appear, have 
been a distinction altogellicr adequate to the circumstances of the case, 
and to the.dignity of the person thus to be exalted. But nof^^ with 
oilt: glorified Redeemer ; he asfendej^p far above all heavens, and sat 
down at the right hand of the thron^f God. It was no new distinc- 
tion— no untried honour to him; he only resumed what he had relin- 
quished, and returned to that which he had left. “ When he had by 
himself purged our sins,” says the same Apostle in another place, 'Oie 
sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high ; being made so 
much better than the angels, « as he hath by inheritance obtained a 
more excellent name than they. For unto wdiich of the angels said 
God at any time, Sit thou at my right h^nd until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool?” ^ 

There are many; however, alas, too many, in this age of bold and 
presuming innovation, who call in^uestion th§ 4ignity of the incar- 
nate Son of God ; who maintain that he was merely a man, of like 
passions with ourselve.^, and that he had no existence before he was 
born of the Virgin. How such persons can inflexibly set themselves 
in opposition to the plain and unequivocal <leclarations of the Holy 
Scriptures, which nevertheless they profess to receive, and to revere 
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them as the oracles of God, is a mystery to the unlearned and simple^ 
believer ; and it must be a mystery to all those whp have not observed 
how the foolishness of man will exalt itself against the wisdom of 
Goik But if ‘aUy such are here present, we would bid them answer 
to their own reason, to their own conscience, these simple inquiries. 

If Christ did not exist in glory before the creation of the universe, 
what did St. John mean wlien he declared, “ In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with Gi>d, and the Word was God. The 
same was in the beginning with God. All things were made by him, 
and without him was not any thing made that was made ? What did 
St. Paul mean when he affirmed that lie is before all things, and by 
Hipi all things subsist;” “that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, n<^. imputing their trespasses Ainto them?” What 
did the inspired Isaiah ‘mean when he looked through the vista of ages, 
and burst into that animating strain, “ Unto us a child is born, unto 
us a son is given, and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the mighty God, the Everlasting Father ? What did David mean 
when he declared, “ The Jiord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand?” and what^was the confidence of Job, when he affirmed, 

“ I know that my Redeemer liveth?” Nay, what did our Lord himself 
mean, when he expressly declared, “ Before Abraham was, I am?” — ' 
when he prayed, “ Father, glorify thou me w^ith the glory which I had 
with thee before the w6^1d was ? ” — when he declared to the solitary 
exife of Patmos, the faithful and beloved John, “ I am the Alpha and 
the Omega, the beginning and ending, the first and tlie last, He 
who was, and is, and is to come, the Almighty?” Oh, if these vene- 
rable 'prophets, and not less venerable Apostles, did indeed speak as 
they were moved by the Holy tjrhost, — if He who spake as never man 
spake, who was the faithful and true witness, did indeed rightly declare 
the testimony wliich he had received of God, and as the Father had 
given him, so s]>eak; then may we rely with confidence on the express 
declaration of the infallible word, and believe that our Lord was indeed 
“ begotten of the Father before al^vorlds, God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God,” the same in substance, in properties, per- 
fections, and attributes, — omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, and 
eternal. 

And if it pleased Him, in the plenitude of his mercy, without 
resigning that deity which is inseparably his, to incorporate the 
human nature into his eternal Godhead, that as man he might suffer, 
while as God he redeemed, — shall we, whose eternal salvation is 
secured by his condescension, undervalue on this very account the, 
glory and dignity oiTiis pcrsbnj Shall we, so to speak, disrobe the 
Son of God of that glorious garment iii^which he has been arrayed 
from everlasting ? Shall we, whose finite understandings are utterly 
inadequate to" fathom the inscrutable purposes of infinite wisdom, 
presume to r(fject the Lord of Glory, because we cannot fully com- 
prehend that wondrous scheme of redemption which was framed by 
his unbounded wisd^^Bltad executed by his unlimited power ? Shall 
we do this when we know that we are sinners ; and when we feel within 
our hearts the proof of the Scripture account of the corruption of 
man, written as legibly as though it had been traced with a pencil of 

VOL. XI. NO. V. QO 
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light ? Shall we tiivn away from him who alone is able to deliver ? 
God forbid : wo think it to be consistent with reason, we feel it to be 
correspondent with our necessities, tliat we should have an all-suf- 
ficient Redeemer : and where shall we find one, but "in Christ ? and 
how will the opp^ients of Rfe Divinity recpiite us for the sacrifice of 
our confidence in him 

We believe, then, that Avhen our Lord ascended to glory, he 
ascended to his own. Thence he came, and thither he returned. 
We believe him to be4hat very King of Glory, around whom, w'hile 
arising, gathered the lieavcnly host ; and while they attended their 
Lord to the throne of Ins glory, they sang in strains of triumph, 
“Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of Glory shall come in.” And when it is demanded, Who 
is the KingofGjpry ? let oiiv answer be like theirs : “ The liord, strong 
and mighty ; tlie Ijord mighty in battle, even the Lord of Hosts ; He 
is the King of Glory.” 

Having thus considered the glory of our Lord’s ascension, in 
reference to him, we proceed to inquire ip, to the benefits resulting 
from that event, in relation to ourselves.; Christ ascended up far 
above all heavens, not only that he might resume his glory, but that 
he might fill all things* 

To fill all things is to direct, superin lend, and govern all. And^^'by 
whom can these offices be more properly c^^^ercised, than by Him, 
to w hom is committed all powei* in heaven and in earth ; wdiotn the 
angels are enjoined to \vorsliip, mankind are commanded to obey, 
and the devils are compelled to fear? It is not only to Ilis Church 
that Christ is head over all things ; he h the liOrd, and wnll be the 
Judge, even of those who deny his authority and dishonour his name ; 
and the heart that refuses to he filled with the grace of his Spirit, and 
the love of his word, shall eventually be overflowed with the bitter 
dregs of the cup of trembling, and remorse, and despair ! For there 
are but two principal relations in which Clirist can possibly stand 
towards mankind ; he must of necessity be; either a Redeemer or a 
Judge. If his blood does not deliver, it must condetnn. If the 
spectacle of his amazing condescension, bis unpiiralleled suiferings, 
bis unspeakable patience, his immeasurable love to sinners ; if the 
remembratice of his birth, and life, and death, and resurrection, and 
ascension, do not win sinners to take up tlu'ir cross and follow him ; 
all these will at least appear as witnesses against them in the great 
and terrible day of the Lord. The Gospel, in all who hear it, must 
be a savour of life unto life, or of death unto death. For Christ is 
ascended up far above all heavens, and he must fill all things ; he 
must fill heaven with the acclamation of his praise ; earth with the 
acknowledgments of his mercy ; and hell with the confession, thougli 
reluctant and extorted, of his imimpeacliahle justice. 

It should, however, be more particularly noted, that while the 
kingdom of God may be above us, and arou nd u s, and below ns, it 
must also be within us — Clirist must fill the GjPitian’s heart. It is 
not enough that w^e 3ee and acknowledge his dominion as extended over 
the whole universe, and comprehending every order of created beings; 
we must feel it in our own souls ; we must know from experience, 
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that the seatx)f its government is there. For though (>lirist is the High 
and Holy One who inliabiteth eternity, he will yet dtngn to dwell in 
the humble and contrite heart. Thus the Apostle speaks of “ Christ, 
in us the hope of glory ; ” and says concerning his Galatian disciples, 
that he “ travailed in birth of them again, till Chojft were formed in 
them.” While tlierefore w(‘ look in awe and ador^ion to the display 
of Christ’s wisdom and power, as it may generally be beheld in the 
redemption of the world, wc must yet turn aside from this great sight 
to examine into the snuiller world within ; and- determine whether he 
who is acknowledged througliout all nature, is duly received and 
venerated there. 

It cannot be imagined, that the man who contents himself with a 
general and superficial recognition of the doctrines of the Gospel, and a 
merely formal obedience to its commands, is filied witli Christ.' Tlie 
fulness of Christ comprehends not oidy an im])lic*it credence, but an 
exclusive and unfaltering reliance ; not only a partial and occasional 
homage, but a uniform and universal obedience ; not only a faint and 
feeble glimmering of deviation, but the sure and steady liglit of an 
ardent and constraining love. Nat tliat it should be inferred, when 
we thus speak of the fulness of Christ, that our hearts are to be soex- 
elusiyoly absorbed in the recollection of him as to inca])acitatc ns from 
attending tx) tlie ordinary duties and pursuits of life ; — Cliristianity was 
not designed to unfit for tin's world, but to qualify us for a better : 
and that man has but little pretensions to the character of a true 
Christian who makes the warmth of his devotion an excuse for neg- 
lecting the o])ligations wdiich devolve on him towards society. But 
vve do maintain that all feelings, and inclinations, and desires must 
he kept subordinate to the love of Christ. He must reign in the heart 
first, and witliout a rival ; wliatever advantage may beckon, whatever 
pleasure may allure, neitlier must he complied with, if they interfere 
with our allegiance to Clirist. We do maintain, that if religion be, as 
some persons would imagine it, a mere heartless and periodical ob- 
servance; a concern to he taken up on one day of the week, and 
neglected on every otlier ; a verbal recognition of the blessed Saviour, 
wliich extc'nds only to a vague and unautliorized reliance on his 
merits;-— if this he all, then is there little meaning and less weight in 
the words of tlie Apostle, when he talks about the fulness of God and 
of (lirist. We do maintain, that religion is a thing of the lienrt ; and 
that he who li.stens to the language which speaks of tlic “ lo^c of God 
that passeth knowledge,”— the “ faith of Christ that worketh by love,” 
— the influence of tlie Holy Spirit that transforiueth the wliole mind, — 
as something new and strange;,— he is still without any practical ex- 
perience of the fulness of the blessing (d'the (losjiel of Christ. 

For it must not escape us, tliat tin* fulness of Christ is the fulness 
of hope, inasmuch as the Apostle speaks of the “full assurance of hope 
that shall endure unto tlie end.” It is the fulness of peace — for, “Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose heart is stayed on thee, because 
he trusts in thee.” It is the fulness of love — for tlie Cliristian loves bis 
Lord with all his soul, ami his neighbour as himself. It shall eventu- 
ally become the fulness of joy, — “ for in his presence is fulness of joy, 
and at his right hand are pleasures for evermore.” 
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But all is of Christ. His death was the purchase of tliat which is 
present ; his resurrection and ascension are the pledge of that which 
is to come. It is by him that we now believe, and repent, and obey. 
It is through him that we shall hereafter receive the end of our faith, 
even the salvatioijjjOf our souls. He filleth all things by the exercise 
of his unbounded and independent power ; he filled the hearts of his 
Apostles with that holy zeal and love which enabled them to endure 
unto the death ; he fills his servants in every age with tliat faith which 
strengthened them to overcome the world, and attain that crown of 
righteousness which is laid up for the faithful : nor can there be any 
question but that he will of his mercy, if we duly seek the Saviour, 
replenish us now with the same grace, and filj' us hereafter with the 
same glory. 

But one pre^inar3ii step is indispensable: — we must prepare the 
heart for his re^i^tion ; wc must divest ourselves, as far as possible, 
of the corruption tliat adheres to our depraved nature — of pride, vain- 
glory, and self-complacency ; of passion, malice, and revenge ; of 
confidence in our own righteousness, and reliance on our own good 
deeds, for acceptance w'ith him. We rtmst divest ourselves of fleshly 
lusts, which war against the soul ; of worldly wisdom, which exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God ; of unbelief, w^hich is the prolific 
parent of every sin : and we must appear before the throne of ouf 
Redeemer in our real cliaracter, as miserable transgressors, who have 
gone astray out of the w^ay of God’s commandments, — who have cor- 
rupted themselves as they were corrupted hy nature, — who need 
deliverance, and cannot deliver themselves. These are the i:)(‘rsons 
to whom Christ will lend a gracious ear; for he came to save, not 
the rigliteous in their own estimation ; he came into the world to save 
sinners : for this he lived ; for this he died ; for this he arose from the 
tomb ; for this he ascended into heaven, and now maketh intercession 
for us at the right hand of God. 

Do you, then, my Christian brethren, who are by profession the 
nieniljaJ^s of a Church which is built u])on the foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone, — do 
you examine yourselves respecting your belief in that event, which the 
Church at this season calls upon you to commemorate,— the ascension 
of Christ? That you give implicit credence to the fact itself— that you 
believe in the Scripture relation of the birth, death, resurrection, and 
ascension of the Saviour, there can, I trust, he no question : but what 
is tJie practical result of your belief? Does it cause you to look with 
equal gratitude to the Father who sent his Son, and the Son who conde- 
scended to come— that your salvation ipight be accomplished ? Does 
it animate you in the performance of the duties of devotion, adding 
energy to your thanksgivings, and imparting fervour to your prayers ? 
Does it enter into the tenour of your intercourse with man, constraiii- 
to maintain a scrupulous integrity, an unvaried temperance, 
an unwearied charity, an active and uniform benevolence ? Does it at 
once encourage and enable you to strive for the mastery over all those 
evil lusts and passions which form a part of that corrupt nature 
you inherit from your first parents ? Does it excite you to glorify 
God, to benefit map, to trust your Saviour, and to distrust yourselves ? 
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Will it bring you to that Holy Sacrament, to which you are often 
bidden in Christ’s name ; to which you are often exhorted by his 
dying command, and for neglecting which you must have seen that 
all excuses are fallacious and inadequate ? Will it bring you to this 
holy Sacrament in humility and faith, and lead yo%from it in charity, 
and unto holiness ? 

If to these interrogatories you can conscientiously ans^yer in the 
affirmative ; or even if you have the testimony of conscience that 
you are striving to enter in at the strait gate, then look up to 
your ascending Saviour, and behold at once your encouragement to 
proceed, and your incentive to persevere. He has gone thither 
to prepare a place for you — a place, to which you arc admitted 
through his merits, and for which you are qualified by his Spirit; — 
a place, which shall as certainly be yours, as that heavens being 
on fire shall be ultimately dissolved and the elements shall melt with 
ferveiit heat. You now ascend with Clirist in holiness, and you shall 
liereafter ascend with him in glory. Only endure, and be firm unto 
the end, — a few more trials and temptations, a few more perils and 
perplexities, a few more sorrows and sufferings, — and you shall attain 
to that rest winch remainetli for the people of God ; a rest into which 
no sorrow can intrude ; an enjoyment which no trial caji alloy ; a 
blessedness which no vicissitude can interrupt, which neither death 
can terminate, nor eternity exhaust. 

But there is a reverse to this triumphant spectacle, w^hich, however 
painful it he for us to develope, and aj^palling for you to behold, 
must not be concealed by those who arc pledged to declare the whole 
counsel of God. 'J'hat very i<^consion of Christ, (which is to the true 
believer the sign of a like admission into that heavenly inheritance) 
will be to all beside the earnest of a perpetual exclusion- from the 
blessed presence of God and of Christ. They who will not ascend 
now with Christ iu holiness, have no warrant to expect that they 
shall ascend after him into the world of glory. And if there is any of 
you who considers God a hard master, and his service a service of 
weariness ; if tliere is any who considers th^t the sinful pleasures of 
the present evil world are too precious to be renounced, and the 
peaceful paths of religion too difficult to be pursued, let him open 
the book of divine truth, and peruse and meditate upon the predicted 
transactions of that fearful, yet inevitable day, w^hen this same Jesus, 
who was taken up from us into heaven, shall so come in like manner 
as we have seen him go into heaven. Let him behold the earth 
dissolving, and the heavens passing away. Let him behold the grave 
giving up her dead, and ths innumerable millions of successive 
generations arising to hear their doom' Let liim behold the Saviour 
descending to judgment, encompassed, with myriads of angels on a 
throne of glory. Let him listen to the voice of the tarchangel and the 
trump of God, and the agoniAing exclamations of the wicked, invoking 
the hills to fall on them, and the rocks to cover them. Let him then 
single out himself amidst that multitude, without hope, or refuge, or 
Redeemer ; without any interest in that great sacrifice which is the 
sole salvation ofiall those happier spirits who encircle the Redeemer*s 
throne. Let him contrast what Christ will do for him now% with 
wliat Christ must do against him then : and ask himself the question, 
How shall I escape, if I neglect so great salvation ? A. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE LIFE OF THE IIIOHT IIOX. AND RIGHT REV. DR. HENRY 
COMPTON, LATE l.ORD BISHOP OF LONDON.* 

THE PREFACE. 

I SHALL not staiftl to make a needless apology for these memoirs 
of the life of one of the most illustrious, pious, and oithodox prelates 
which our Church has been blessed with since the Reformation. 1 
have endeavoured to trace him from his origin to his grave, in the 
various parts he acted either in a private or public capacity, as well 
in reference to civil as ecclesiastical allairs, which are so interwoven 
with our constitittion, that the one cauniiol be injured but the other 
must one way or otl\er suffer. Yoti will find nothing so conspicuous 
as his lordship’s inviolable adherence to the interest of the Church at 
all, and even in the most dangerous times ; of which he was a very 
competent judge : whereas 1 have known others of great fame for 
learning and piety, who would not suffer a piece of their works to 
be reprinted, as a preservative against popery, when it was breaking 
in like a torrent upon ns, for fear of bringing themselves into any 
danger. I do not doubt but every body will agree with me, that’ 
there is notlung more glorious in our time than his sufferings for th^ 
same church, for which his memory must be revered by all good 
Imglishmcn and true churchmen. May his example be also followed 
by them, and their reward, like his, be in the blest regions of eternity. 

THE LIFE. 

This family took its surname originally from the lordship- of 
Compton, in Warwickshire, anciently distinguished by tlie appellation 
of Compton at tlie Vineyard. It is likewise of great antiquity in that 
county, some of that name flourishing there in the time of Henry IT. 

But the firstrw ho laid the foundation of honour, which of later years 
has been enjoyed by bis, descendants, wtis William Compton, who first 
became Page of Honour to Henry Duke of York, afterwards king of 
England by the naiue of Henry VIII. to whom lie became afterwards 
Groom of the Stole. William w\as the father of‘ Peter, and lie of 
Henry, who, in the 14th of Queen Elizabeth, were summoned to 
parliament and afterwards assigned one of the Peers for the trial of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

Henry Lord Compton was the father of Sir William Compton, 
made Knight of the Bath at the creatian .of Charles Duke of York ; 
which William in the 1 6th of King James I. was created Earl of 
Northampton, and soon after Knight of the Garter : he was succeeded 
in honour and estate by bis eldest son Spencer Lord Compton, who, 
taking up arms for King Charles I. wtis unhappily slain at Ilopton- 
lieath, near Stafford, in the year 1642. 

This earl was the father of four sons, of whom our Henry w'as the 
youngest; be was born in or about the year 16;33 ; and being but 
about ten years of age, wdien his father lost his life in the royal cause, 

* The above is reprinted from au old memoir of the Life of Bishop (’ompton, to 
which no d.ite is <;iven. 
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he was deprived of that paternal care that should have formed his 
youth for the future service of his country : nevertheless, havinjy re- 
ceived education in his more tender years suitable to his quality ; 
wlien he had gone through the grammar schools, and became fit for 
academical learning, he was sent to Queen’s College in the University 
of Oxford. 

Having continued there for some time ; I can assign no reason for 
his removal from thence to Cambridge, nor exactly the time wdien ; 
but so it was, and there I find he proceeded to take his degree of 
Master of Arts : thence he returned to Oxford, and on the 7th of 
April, 1CC(), was incorporated Master of Arts, with liberty allowed 
him to enter into, and sulfragate in the House of Congregation and 
Convocation. 

It seems Mr. Compton, after he had first set out on his studies, met 
with some interruption in them. Wlicther it was his own choice or the 
persuasion of friends, I cannot determine ; but so it was, that when a 
regiment of horse w^as to be raised for the king’s guard, the command 
of w’hich w^as given to Aubrey Earl of Oxford, and has in a manner 
ever since been called by that name, he had a cornet’s commission 
given lu]n in it ; but sooji discovering a greater inclination to his 
studies than to the art military, he (jiiitted that post. 

Having fully determined to dedicate himself to rlie service of the 
chttt'ch ; 1 know not whether I am right as to tlje ordc'i* of his prefer- 
ments, but I fiiul him to he one of the canons of Christ-cliurcli, in 
Oxford, in or about the }ear 1670. 

Anotlior prefernu nt lie liad, ivas that of the rectory of Cottenham, 
in the county of Camhridgxs i^orth, as I Have been informed, about 
500/. per annum ; neitlier am T to forget bis being made master of 
tlie famous liospital of St. Cross, near Winchester, in Hampshire, 
founded by I hairy dc lilois, brotluT of King Stephen, and bishop of 
that city, and afterward fartlier endowed by Henry de Jleaufort, 
Ibsliop and Cardinal of Winchester, reckoned to be of equal value 
witli the rectory above ineiitioned. This lionourable and reverend 
Doctor advancing daily in his Majesty’s favour, and opinion of all 
good churchmen, and the bisho])rick of Oxford hccoiiiing vacant by 
the translation of Dr. Nathaniel Crews Clerk of the Closet, from 
tl’oncc to Durham, in 1671, he w\as pleased to make Dr. Henry 
Compton, preferable to all otlier worthy candidates, bishop of that 
see, and on the 6t]i of December, in the same year, lie w'as consecrated 
at Lambeth, by the Arclibishop of Canterbury, the Bisliops of Win- 
chester, Salisbury, Hocliester, Peterborough, and Ciiicliester. Here 
he presided not long ; the iyc^jme indeed of tin's bislioprick was by 
much too narrow for his charitable aTid liberal hands ; but that of 
London becoming vacant by the dealli of Dr. Humphrey Hinchman, 
Lord Almoner, in the beginning of October, 1675, his Majesty made 
no manner of hesitation in conferring it on Dr. Compton, who, upon 
his translation thither, was succeeded by tlie famous Dr. John Fell 
in tlie other see. 

'I'his noble bislioprick of London, the metropolis of the kingdom, 
and the greatest (if we include many foreign factories, the sea chap- 
lainships and all our American colonies) in the universe, his Lordship 
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governed during the reign of King Charles II. with much piety, 
wisdom, moderation, and humanity towards all men with whom he 
had to do ; being the great support and refuge of many foreign 
divines and necessitous travellers, who applied directly to his Lord- 
ship, and in whose beneficent nature they were sure to find their 
account. 

The place of Dean of his Majesty’s Chapel Royal became vacant 
not long after his Lordship had the bishoprick of London conferred 
on him. This place, wherein the kings and queens of England per- 
form their public devotions, is under the conduct of the dean, being 
usually some grave learned prelate, chosen by the sovereign, and 
owns no superior but him in tliis station ; the royal palace and chapel 
being exempt from all spiritual and temporal jurisdiction but his 
Majesty, who wqa now pleased to honour his Lordship with this post, 
for which there is a salary of €06/. per annum ; and not only so, but 
it is in his power to choose sill the other officers of the chapel, par- 
ticularly a Sub-dean and twelve gentlemen in orders, to perform 
the divine service. 

His Majesty had entertained so just an opinion of his Lordship’s 
capacity as well as fidelity, thjit he was pleased to make choice of him 
to be one of his privy council, and therefore he ordered he should, 
on the €2d of July, 167®, be sworn in, and so took his place at the 
board accordingly. 

It was very happy for these nations, and sacred ought the memory 
of King Charles 11. to be for ever amongst us, for the care he took in 
bringing up his two nieces, the late and tj\e present queen, in the true 
Protestant religion, into which they were baptized, and were now 
openly confirmed b’y our good Bishop in his Majesty’s chapel at 
Whitehall. 

William Prince of Orange, with the king’s leave and approbation, 
arrived in England in the year 1672, and having, after some difficul- 
ties, obtained his Majesty’s consent to marry the Lady Mary his 
niece, and the eldest daughter of James Duke of York, my Lord 
Bishop of London was the person who had the honour to be appointed 
to join that illustrious pair in the holy bands of matrimony. The 
ceremony was performed by him on Sunday, the 4th of November, 
privately, at St. James’s, in the presence of the king, who gave tlie 
bride in marriage, of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Dutchess 
of York, and some of the nobility. 

His Majesty having granted a writ of Congf, (VEVire for the choosing 
of a bishop of Llandaff, which see was vacant by the translation of 
Dr. William Lloyd to the bishoprick of^J?eterborough, William Beau, 
Doctor in Divinity, succeeded him, and was consecraled at Lambeth, 
on the 22d of June, 1679, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, together 
with the Bishops of London, Carlisle, and Peterborough. 

Some time after this, Dr. Isaac Barrow, Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 
departed this life, and William Loyd, Doctor in Divinity, being 
elected in his room, he was consecrated at Lambeth, on the 3d of 
October, 1680, by tlV^ Archbishop of C’anterbury, the Bishops of 
London, Rochester, Ely, and Oxford. 

I might have observed before, that tlie king, sometime after the 
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breakinjT out of the Popish religion, on the 2i)th of April, 1G79, hav- 
ing caused his privy-council to meet extraordinarily, was then 
pleased to order the Lord Cliancellor of England to read to them a 
declaration; wherein, Iiaving thanked them for their service, and some 
other matters, he acquainted them with his resolution to constitute a 
new ])rivy-council, as might not only by its numbers be fit for the 
consultation and digestion of all business both domestic and foreign, 
but also, by the choice of them out of the several parts the state was 
composed of, might be best informed in the true constitution of it, 
and thereby the most able to counsel him in the affiiirs and interests 
of the crown and nation ; and by the constant advice of such a council, 
his Majesty resolved thereafter to govern his kingdoms, together with 
the frequent use of his great council in parliament, which he took to 
be the true ancient constitution of this state and government. 

That for the greater dignity of that council, he resolved their con- 
stant number should be thirty, and for their greater authority, there 
should he fifteen of his chief officers, who sliould be privy-councillors 
by their places ; and for the other fifteen he would choose ten out of 
the several ranks of the nobility, and five commoners of the realm, 
whose known abilities, interest, and esteem in the nation should 
render them without the suspicion of either mistaking or betraying 
the true interest of the kingdom, and conse((iientIy of advising him ilh 

Of all the bishops of the kingdom, he declared, in the first place, 
tluit in order to lidce care of the interest of the church, so as that no 
detriment should happen to it in these dillicull times, lie would have 
the then Lord Archbisho]) of Canterbury, Dr. Wiriiain Sancroft, and 
Dr. H(‘nry Compton, liord Bisho]) of London, to be of it, and so 
always for tlie time being : most of the rest were [>ersons of groat 
honour and integrity, hut his Majesly did not continue long in this 
steady humour. 

As to the I)\isiuess of the bill for excluding the Duke of York, upon 
the account of hi-; religion, from inheriting the crowns of these realms; 
my Lord Bishop of London, as also the whole bench of bishops, 
having a due regard to the succession, was against it. For my own 
part, [ always lliought that if the Duke J)a:i been llun excluded, 
though not as to liis own pui>'<m, that the int<;rest of the Duke of 
Monmoiuh was so great, and bis ]'o]>ularitY ol’ that extent, that he 
would have made a very home to obtain tite crown iqmn a 

demise, to llie pri judice of tlie DuK('’s daughters aiid tlic rest of the 
royal family ; and wliere and how sucii a civil war as must unavoid- 
ably have ensue<l t]iereupt)n, would have ended, no mortal can 
determine. 

I shall not enter upon a detail of tlie turmoils of the times which 
ensued ; the warmth some men shewed against the Duke ; and the 
general disaftectioii of the Dissenters at tiint time to his person and 
right of succession, drew the displeasure of the court iqioii them, and 
made them put the laws in execution against non-conformity. Some 
of the clergy shewed themselves v<u*v warm against the Disstuiters at 
tliis time, while some of the most learned and exemplary of tlmir 
members endeavoured, both in public and in private, to bring tluuu to 
a sense of the necessity of union among Frotestanfs ; hoping the 

VOL. XI. NO. V. R a 
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apprehension of the present dangers would have disposed them to a 
better inclination to things which belonged to the common peace of 
the Reformation. To promote this good work, ray Lord of London, 
the preceding year, had held three conferences with his clergy upon 
the two Sacraments, and upon the catechising youth in the same 
principles of religion. Now his Lordship pursued this good design 
in three other conferences, on, 1. The half communion ; 2. Prayers in 
an unknown tongiie ; 3. Prayers to saints : the substance of this con- 
versation his Lordship published in a letter to his clergy, dated July 
6th, 1680. 

Moreover, his Lordship having entertained some hopes, that the 
bringing in the opinion of foreign divines against the needless separa- 
tion of the Dissenters, might tend to pacify and reconcile them to the 
Church, he wrote a letter to Monsieur le Moyne, Professor in Divinity, 
at Leyden, and to Mr. L’Angle, one of the preachers of the Reformed 
Church at Charenton, 'near Paris, and to Monsieur Claud, another 
eminent French divine, who, in the several answers that are published 
to the world, agreed in vindicating the Church of England from any 
errors of doctrine, or any imposition in the service and discipline of it. 

Mary Dutchess of York, the Duke’s second wife, being brought to 
bed of a third daughter, at St. James's, on the 15th day of August, 
1682, my Lord Bishop of London, on the 17th of tlie same month, 
baptized her by the name of Charlotte Maria. 

We have taken notice before that his Lordship, of all the bishops 
and clergy in the kingdom, was the person which had the honour to 
perform the ceremony of marriage between the Prince and Princess 
of Orange, the Duke of York’s eldest daughter. Now King Charles II. 
having given leave to George Prince of Denmark, younger brother of 
Christian V. of that country, upon the instance of his Danish Majesty, 
to come over into England, and to make his address to the Lady 
Anne, the Duke’s second daughter, in order to marriage ; his Royal 
Highness, on the 19th of July, 1683, arrived at Whitehall, and on the 
28th, in .the evening, she was married to him in the Royal Chapel, at 
St. James’s, by my Lord Bishop, in the presence of the king and the 
chief of the court. This was a double honour to his Lordship, to 
marry the Duke of York’s two daughters, who botli of them after- 
wards sate upon the throne of their ancestors, and the last of which 
is our present most gracious queen, whom God long preserve in 
health, peace, and prosperity, 

I shall but just mention his Lordship’s ofllciating on the 2d of 
November, 1684, at the consecration of iJr. Thomas Sprat to be Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, but take notice that King James II. ascending 
the throne on the 13th of February following, all was serene and calm 
at first : the Bishop and the rest of his brethren, together with the 
whole body of the clergy, being wonderfully pleased at the king’s 
declaration to the privy-council; that since it had pleased God to 
place him in that Station, to succeed so good and gracious a king, as 
well as so kind a brother, he thought fit to tell them that he would 
endeavour to follow his brother’s example, more especially in that of 
his great clemency and tenderness to his people ; that he had been 
accounted to be a man for arbitrary power, but that was not the only 
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story which had been made of him, and that he would make it his 
endeavours to preserve the government both in church and state, as it 
was by law established ; concluding, that as he would never depart 
from the just rights and prerogatives of the crown, so he would never 
invade any man’s property. 

His Lordship seemed to stand pretty fair with the court for some 
months ; and as my Lord Bishop had the honour to solemnize the 
marriage of the Prince and Princess of Denmark, as already mentioned, 
so had he also to baptize her Royal Highness’s first child, that was 
born alive, the Lady Mary, born at Whitehall, the 2d of June, 1685, 
but she did not long survive. 

The Bishop’s watchfulness for the security of the Church of Eng- 
land could not but discover itself early upon many occasions in tins 
reign, but especially in parliament ; and whatever warmth any body 
now shewed for the Protestant religion, it was interpreted not only as 
a hatred to that of the king’s, but even a disrespect to his person and 
government. And therefcre his Majesty having prorogued the par- 
liament upon their insisting to have the popish officers discarded his 
service, he began to manifest his displeasure against the Bishop, and 
to the great astonishment of all good Englishmen, not only put him 
out of the council, but also took from him his place of dean of the 
chapel, which office he conferred upon the Bishop of Durham, a man, 
says my author, how justly I know not, suspected of the nation, and 
devoted to the court. 

Men of penetration could not conceive that a Protestant Church 
could long be safe and easy under the administration of a Popish 
prince. And as soon as ever they received intinnition that there was 
an ecclesiastical commission court to be erected, they concluded there 
w’as a storm gathering, which would fall heavily somewhere, and 
perhaps endanger the well being of the whole community : my Lord 
of London happened to be the first man struck at, and he stood as 
firmly and bravely in the gap. 

This noble prelate, by a conduct worthy of his birth and station in 
the Church, had accpiircd the love and esteem of all the Protestant 
Churches at home and abroad, and was for that reason the mark of 
the envy and hatred of the Romish party at court, which had for some 
time born a particular grudge to his Lordship on another account : 
for after the king had triumphed over the Duke of Monmouth, and 
the poor wretches, his followers, in the west, he plainly discovered by 
his speech in parliament his resolution to make use of the services of 
his popish officers in the, Pfiny, though expressly contrary to law'; 
against which the Commons were gefing to address. The Bishop, 
notwithstanding the lords had voted thanks to the king for his plain- 
dealing harangue, moved in the name of himself and all his brethren, 
to have the speech debated ; which, as it was extraordinary and un- 
usual in the House, so it w .as no less surprising to the king and court : 
and therefore an occasion was rather taken by, than given to the new 
commissioners to ennoble their ecclesiastical commission with such an 
illustrious sacrifice, in the business of Dr. Sharp, now Archbishop of 
York. 

The priests about the king, knowing how much it was their interest 
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that the Protestant clergy should not have leave to refute the errors 
of the Church of Rome in their sermons, had advised him to send to 
the Bishops an ensnaring letter or order, containing directions about 
preachers. The learned Dr. Sharp, (whom the Jesuit Orleans, in his 
Revolutions of England, rudely calls the railing parson”) taking 
occasion, in some of his sermons, to vindicate tlie doctrine of the 
Church of England in opposition to Popery ; this was in the court 
dialect understood to be endeavouring to beget in the minds of his 
hearers an ill opinion of the king and his government, by insinuating 
fears and jealousies to dispose them to discontent, and to lead them 
into disobedience and rebellion, and consequently a contempt of the 
said order about preachers. Upon wliich King James sent a letter to 
the Bishop of London, and it was delivered him at Eulham, on TJuirs- 
day, June 17, by Atterbury the Messenger, who had always been fond 
of such messages, and is now employed in a higher post, being C'lerk 
oftlie Cliofnie to the Messengers. 

The Bisiiop of London perceived that thee:lesign of this h‘lter was 
absolutely to forbid ])reacbing against Popery ; and the cdfect of it 
might be to suspend all the eminent preachers in England, llis Lord- 
ship however endeavoured to divert the storm that tlireaUMied the 
church and clcjrgy, and therefore wrote a .suh}nissive letter to tlie 
Earl of Suiulerlaiid, to be communicated to the king, and made Dr. 
Sharp himself the bearer of it to Hampton Court, on Friday, tlie 18th 
of June. 

No answer could be obtained to this letter of the Bisliop, and 
therefore, on Sunday following, Dr. Sharp carried his petition to 
Windsor. 

This petition was not admitted to be read, for a resolution had be6n 
taken to execute the displeasure of the king upon the Bishop of 
London ; and therefore, on Tuesday, August 3, the commissioners 
opened their commission, and immediately sent a citation to the Bish()]> 
of London to appear before them in the Council Chamber, at White- 
hall, on August Dth. 

I We lure break off for the present; and we do so at this point, as 
wc purpose to give a fuller account of tlie Bishop’s trial than that 
which is contained in tlie Infe. It is printed in a small scpiare quarto, 
of thirty pages, a.d. ]()88 : and seems to be an authorised report of 
the entire proceedings.] 


HYMNS. 

We continue our extract from the truly excellent and pious Hymns 
of Dr, Hickes : — 


Lord, who shall dwell aloT^c with thee, 
There on thy holy liill i 
Who shall those glorious prospects 
see, A '' 

That heaven with' gladness fill ? 


Diose happy souls who prize that life, 
Above tlie bravest here ; 

Whose greatest liope, whose eagerest 
strife, 

Is once to settle there. 
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They use tlic world, but value that 
That they suj)reiiie]y love ; 

Thoy travel tliroii[?h this present state, 
But place their home above. 

Lord ! who are they that thus choose 
thee, 

But those thou first did choose ? 

To whom thou gav^st ihy grace most 
free, 

Tliy grace not to refuse. 

We of ourselves can nothiug do, 

But all on thee de})eud; 

Thine is the work and wages too, 
Thine both the way ami end, 

() mal.e us still our woik atteiid, 

And we’ll not douht our l>av;; 

We will not fetiv a l>lc'ssed end, 

If thou but guide <jui w'ay. 

Glory to thee, O ]>onntoous Lord, 

Who gi^’s^ to all things breath! 
Glory to (lu‘c‘, klen)<'il U'oid, 

AMio sav’sl us by thv death! 

Glory, O blessed Spirit, to thee, 

Who lill’st onr hearts with love ! 
Glory to all — the Jiiystic 'J'hree — » 
Who reign, one God, above! 


C’oME, let’s adore tlu* gracious Lord, 
That brought ns to this liglit, 

That gave his e.ngels strict eoiiimand, 
To be our guard this night. 

When Avo laid down our weary head, 
And sleep seal’d up our eye; 

"J'hey ^IO()d and w'ateliM about our bed. 
To let no harm come nigh. 

Now we arc up tlioy still go on, 

And guide us through the day • 

They never leave their chaige alone, 
Wliate’er besets our w ay. 

And O, my soul, bow many snares 
Lie spread before our feet ! 

In all our joys, in all our cares, 

Some danger still we meet. 

Sometimes the sin does us o’ertake, 
And on our weakness win ; 

Sometimes ourselves our ruin make, 
And we o’ertake the sin. 


O save us, lA)rd, from all tie so darts, 
'Diat seek our souls to slay ; 

Save us from us mid our false hearts, 
Lest we ourselves betray. 

Save us, O Lord, to thee we cry. 
From whom all blessings S2)ring; 
We on lliy graee alone rely; 

Alone tliy glory .sing. 


Fain would my thoughts fly u]) to thee, 
T’liy \)eace, sweet Lord, to find ; 

Ihil when 1 oiler, still the world 
Lays clogs ui)on my' mind. 

SometiiiKss I eliinb a little way, 

And tbenec' look down below; 

How nothing ///ere do all things seem, 
M Inch /icre make such a .sliow. 

'J’hen round ah‘out I turn my eyes, 

'fo feast m\ hungry sight; 

1 mei‘t with hiMNcu ill every thing, 

In every thing ck light. 

I see thy wusdom ruling all, 

And it wdtlijoy admire; 

I see mysi'lf amidst such hopes, 

As set my heart on fire. 

When 1 have tlius triiimidi’d awhile, 
And think to liuild my nest ; 

Sonui cross conceits ecniic fluttering by, 
And interrupt my rest. 

Then to the earth again I fall, 

And from my low' dust cry ; 

’’J'was not on ///// wung, Lord, but f/ihn\ 
'J'hat J got ii[) so high. 

And now’, my God, whether I rise. 

Or still lie down in dust; 

Both I submit to thy blest will, 

In both on tlico 1 trust. 

0 

Ciuide thou my way, wlio art thyself, 
My" evc'i'lasting end ; 

T'liat every stop, or swift or slow. 

Still to thyself may teiiil. 


Lord, we again lift up our eyes, 
And leave our sluggish beds; 

But wliy we w"ake, and why we risc‘, 
Comes seldom in our heads. 
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l8 it to sweat and toil for wealth, 

Or sport our time away, 

That thou preserv’st us still in health, 
And giv’st us this new day ? 

No, no, unskilful soul, not so; 

Be not deceived witli toys : 

Thy Lord's commands more wisely go, 
And aim at higher joys. 

They bid us wake to seek new grace, 
And some fresh virtue gain ; 

They call us up to mend our pace, 

Till we the prize attain. 

That glorious prize, for which all run. 
Who wisely spend their breath ; 

Wlio, when this weary life is done, 
Are sure of rest in death. 

Not such a rest as here we prove, 
Disturb’d with cares and fears ; 

But endless joy, and peace, and love. 
Unmix’d with grief and tears. 


Lord, what a pleasant life were this, 
If all did well their parts; 

If all did one another love, 

Sincerely with their hearts. 

No suits of law, no noise of war. 

Our quiet minds would fright; 

No fear to lose, no care to keep, 
What justly is our right. 


No envious thought, no sland’ring 
tongue, 

Would e’er disturb our peace ; 

We would help them, and they help us. 
And all unkindness cease. 

But the all-wise chose other laws, 

And thought it better so ; 

He made the world, and sure he knows, 
What’s best with it to do. 

'Tis for our good that all the ill 
Is suffer’d here below ; 

*Tis to correct those dangerous sweets, 
That else would poison grow. 

So storms are raised to clear the air. 
And chase the clouds away ; 

So weeds grow up to cure our wounds, 
And all our pains allay. 

How often, Lord, do we mistake, 
When we our plots design ! 

Rule thou hereafter thine own world, 
Only thyself be mine. 

Or rather. Lord, let me be thine. 

Else I am not my own : 

Give me thyself, or take thou me, 
Undone if left alone. 

To thee, great God of heavoit and 
earth, 

Each knee for ever bow ; 

May all thy blessed sing above, 

And wc adore below'. 


SCHISM. 

( Continued from p, 237 .^ 

So far as we are antagonists of Mr, Towgood, wc might now marcli 
off the field, by his own confession, victorious. We have established 
the affirmative of the great position on which, as he allows, the whole 
controversy turns, — the power of the Clvirch to decree rites and cere- 
monies not contradictory to S^cripture. From our definition of schism 
we inferred, that ceremonies, not endangering salvation, demanded 
our acquiescence, on the ground that, however objectionable in minor 
respects, such circumstances ought to have no influence against the 
great duty of spiritual unity, and the Apostle’s solemn adjuration in its 
favour. From the very nature and constitution of a spiritual society, 
so long as it is a visible society, and from facts, we have shewn that 
some rites and ceremonies must necessarily exist in it, even where 
there subsists in the society itself the strongest predisposition to avoid 
or oppose them. From this necessity a right is indisputably con- 
cluded, and obedience becomes a duty. 
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But we are anxious to wait on Mr. Towgood through all his ‘‘ false 
and ignorant objections,” “ mistakes,” and “ insufficient reasons.” All 
that we entreat our readers to remember is only ^ this, that the siege is 
now in effect raised, and however they may determine with respect to 
the prowess of the combatants on the field of controversy, the bul- 
warks of the Church have been proved impregnable. Could Mr. 
Towgood prove all the rest, his schism would be indefensible. 

Mr. Towgood having denied the right of the Church to decree rites 
and ceremonies at all, proceeds to impugn in detail all that she has 
decreed. If Mr. Towgood really meant to rest the whole controversy 
on this single objection, it was wasting the time and patience of his 
readers to go further. For if this right of the Church be once denied, 
there is an end of the matter ; the most significant and beavitiful por- 
tions of her ritual must take their place beside the idlest and most 
superstitious mummeries of Popery. But tlie truth appears to be, 
that Mr. Towgood was really aware of the weakness of his cause, and 
had therefore provided a body of triarii^ to be ready when his prin- 
cipal and cardinal argument should be levelled with the dust. But it 
will be found, on applying the test of truth and common sense, that 
this forlorn hope will exhibit the same sensibility wbich the Father of 
Schism discovered when brought in contact with the spear of Ithuricl. 

Before, however, we advance to the demolition of this part of Mr. 
Towgood’s arguments, which is principally referable to the second head, 
we wull proceed with our examination of the first class. One of his 
reasons for dissent is, his objection to the requirements of the Test 
Act, that candidates for certain offices should have received the Holy 
Communion in the Church of England, As this Act, to which so 
much has been objected both by wise and ignorant men, is now re- 
])ealed, and, consequently, this argument in favour of schism annulled, 
it might appear supererogatory to say a w^ord on the subject. Yet, as 
it is illustrative of the character of Mr. Towgood’s logic, we cannot 
forbear to notice it. The intentions of the Act were widely different 
from the supposed or real effects of it. Hs object was to confine 
certain offices to the communion of the Established Church. The best 
motle of ascertaining a Churchman appeared undoubtedly to be the 
enquiry whether he had communicated with the Church in her most 
solemn and characteristic rite, and that too, as often as her regulations 
required. It does not appear to have suggested itself to the Church- 
men who framed this bill, that the pious and conscientious dissenters 
would thereby be induced to comj)romise their consciences in the most 
awful act of Christian adoratio'li for th^ sake of worldly emoluments. 
But grant it as objectionable as possible. What is the result? Num- 
bers of intelligent Churchmen have objected to it as strongly as Mr. 
Towgood, and remained Churchmen still. They did not conceive 
that approbation of this act was an article of the Church ; they did not 
suppose that to hold communion with the Church of England it was 
necessary to assent to the spirit of the Test Act. An Act of the 
Legislature for the maintenance or protection of the Church, whether 
wise or injudicious, cannot, in fact, have any connexion with the 
question of Church communion. It is wholly an extraneous matter; 
it does not afford even the poor pretensions for schism which are 
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raised upon ceremonies and discipline. That such an objection should 
have a place in “ A Dissent from the Church of England fully justi- 
fied,” is truly astonishing. That Mr. Towgood should have con- 
founded a Dissent from the Cliurch of England, with a dissent from 
the Test Act, is what can scarcely be understood by minds of ordinary 
perspicacity. 

The ceremony of kneeling in public worship has the misfortune to 
meet Mr. Towj^ood’s disapprobation, and he has brought a fearful 
collection of texts to prove tlic lawfulness of standing. We are not 
disposed to canvass them, because we will allow them all, and the 
utmost that can be deduced from them. And what is that utmost ? 
That standing is a lawful and significant mode of public adoration. 
Who denies it ? Certainly not the Church, which has so often pre- 
scribed it. All that we contend for is, that kneeling is equally signi- 
ficant, and e(iually well-authorized. And such being the case, tlic 
Church has intermixed the gestures, in order that weariness of body 
may not abstract the mind from tlie business of religion. That 
kneeling is justified in public worship is evident from the spirited call 
to united adoration in tlic xcvth Psalm : ‘‘ O come, let ns w'orsiiti* 
and bow down ; let us knekl before the Lord onr Maker.” And 
when it is considered bow frc(piently kneeling is mentioned in the 
Scripture, in private or domestic worship, it is obvious, without any 
other autliority, that there can be no iixzard ot’ salyatiox (which is, 
we repeal, tlie oxuy circumstanee which can justify se])aration) in 
transferri?\g the same g(\st!ire to public liturgies. 

Put tlie fact is, tlie practice of standing at ])rayer is not so univer- 
sally countenanced by Scripture as Mr. Towgood su]q)oses. Many of 
the passages which he adduces probably as much nTer to kiu^eling as 
to standing. Jii ex])lana(ion of what we mean, we will take a curious 
instance from the (Md 'restanient. In 1 Kings viii. 2,^?, we read, 
“ And Solomon stooo before the altar of the Lord in the presence of 
all the congregation of Israel, and s]wead fortli In’s bauds towards 
heaven, and he said, — ’’^chen follows the celehratul dedication pray(‘r, 
as far as verse Tlien immediately we read, “ And it was so, tliat 
when Solomon had made an end of praying all this prayer and siqi- 
plication unto tlie Lord, lie arosi: from before the idtar of the Lord, 
from K\r:KMS(J on liia knuks, with his hands spread up to lieaven, 
and he stood,” &c. IL rc it is obvious to the mere Englisli reader, 
that tlie first word translated .sio(td cannot really liave that meaning, 
as the action to which it refers was, ecu'tainly, kneeling. We will 
now take the account of the same *trhnsaction in 2 Cliron. vi. 13. 

For Solomon had made a Imazen scafibld of five eubils long and five 
cubits broad, and three cubits high, and set it in the midst of the 
court; and upon it he stood and kneeled down upon his knees 
before all the congregation of Israel.” We cannot see liow it is 
possible to read tliese passages wdthont assenting to llie interpretation 
of Parkhnrst, “ here does not mean staadhig npright, or 
his feel, but only hahig, he'n>g present.''* It seems to be a Hebrew 
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j)leona»fti, niul is apparently imitated in such forms as these — 6 
^afH(ra7oc ilTAGEI^ Trprjc kavrop ^raira nP021iyXET0*-~5ra>^ 
iJTllKUTE IlPOllEYXOMKNOlj'f' &c. So tliat it is , very probable 
that all the passages adduced by Mr. Tovvgood, do ftot serve their 
intended purpose ; although if they did, tlicy prove no more than 
what is generally conceded. We may here remark by the way, that 
Solomon’s public prayer, oflered on iiis knues, brought down that 
unecjuivocal sign of the divine approbation — fire from heaven. So 
much for the unlawfulness of kneeling. 

After all, gestures, not actually prescribed in Scripture, must be 
left to the manners of the nations who adopt them. The oriental 
nations testify respect by uncovering the feet; we, by uncovering tlie 
head. The use of gestures is to bring the mind into proper asso- 
ciations. This object is alike disregarded by liim wlio wears his hat 
in a church, and by him who removes it in a synagogue. 

liut Mr. Towgood pleads the authority of 'i’ertullian, and the 
example of the primitive Church! a singular ground for a Dissenter 
to deh'nd. liCt that, however, pass. Come we to our author’s 
words : ' ' 

Finally, tlio ])riinitivc Christians, it is ackiunvlc*clgecl on all hands, every 
l^ord’s day, and at all other times between Faster and Whitsuntide, universally 
prayed standing, and never kneel(‘(l at their public devotions : (consocpiently 
1))' the way, not at the Lord’s su])p(T.) J^ie doniinico nefas ducinius, &c. says 
Terlulliau. On the Lord’s day wi* account it a siii to worship kneeling, which 
custuni wo also obse rve from Faster to Whitsuntide. — P. 53. 

That it may be seen how little we fear Mf. Towgood’s argument, 
we will strengthen it by some facts witli whicli he seems unacquainted. 
Justin ATartyr ascribes this custom to the times of the Apostles; and 
tile Council of Nice was so jealous of its observance, that they passed 
a canon enjoining the practice. But wliat does this amount to? that 
tlio observance was of divine or apostolic institution, and binding upon 
Christians at runiL of ttiutu salvation ? No man would venture to 
iusip.uatc such an absurdity. It nas, tberdfore, one of those rites 
and ceremonies, wliicli any national churcli might retain or reject. 
Whether our Cliurcli has judiciously rejected it, and whether her 
rejection is binding upon tlie Christians of this country, are questions 
perfectly distinct and unconnected; and he who liolds the negative of 
one, may consistently hold the alliriiiative of the other. 

Mr. Towgood thinks that tiie Church might have left the posture 
to tlie choice of her members, and tlius satisfied scrupulous con- 
sciences. We have, we ti^iiik, deiiKiiistrated the vanity of such 
scruples ; and surely nothing could be less productive of edification, 
than to see Christians proving their unhij of spirit by their dlvcrsitij if 
gesture. If a Christian thinks a particular gesture dangerous to 
salcnimu let him, at all events, avoid it! But let him first be able to 
say, with an honest heart, that he believes his posture in prayer can 
affect his salvation at all. 

Closely connected witli this subject is that of kneeling at the Lord’s 
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Supper, which Mr. Towgood highly disapproves. Against thii^ prac- 
tice there can be only one valid argument — that the posture is art 
essential of the sacrament. If this could be proved, then, indeed, it 
would be certain that our Church does not duly” administer this 
sacrament; and, consequently, she would be no true church, by her 
own just definition. Separation, therefore, would here be a duty. 
Hence it is to be considered^ whe^er the words, “ this do, in remem- 
brance of me,” meant, “ lie dmm on couches^ and receive bread and 
rvine,'^ or “ receive bread and wine'* only. Though the question is one 
of some importance, we will trust its decision to the plain sense and 
reflection of the reader. 

The Church has herself taken some pains to “ cut off occasion from 
them which desire occasion,” by thus explaining her views on this 
subject, in the Protestation at the end of the Communion Service. 

Whereas it is ordained in this office for the administration of tlie Lord's 
Supper, tliat the communicants should receive the same kneeling; (which order 
is well meant, for a signification of our liumble and grateful acknowledgment 
of the benefits of Clirist therein given to all worthy receivers, and for the 
avoiding of such profanation and disorder in the Holy Comimmion, as might 
oflierwise ensue;) yet, lest the same kneeling sliould by any persons, either out 
of ignorance and infirmity, or out of malice and obstinacy, be misconstrued 
and depraved ; It is hereby declared, that thereby no adoiation is intended, or 
ought to be done, either unto the sacramental bread or wine there bodily 
received, or unto any corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and blood. For 
the sacramental bread and wine remain still in their very natural substances, 
and therefore may not be adored; (for that were Idolatry, to he ahliorred of 
all faithful Christians ;) and the natural bodytaiul blood of our Saviour Christ 
are in heaven, and not here; it being against tlie truth of Christ’s natural 
body to be at one time in more places than one. 

The testimony of primitive antiquity, which Mr. Towgood considers 
so important in a similar case, is altogether against him here. In the 
early Church, standing was the most usual posture of receiving the 
elements ; a circumstance whicli at once clearly establishes the fact, 
that the posture was not considered essential. 

Such, then, being the case, the Church of England had evidently 
the right to prescribe what posture she pleased, and that right she 
was bound to exercise, unless she would turn the temple of the God 
of order into a scene of schismatical confusion. 

But we cannot quit this false and ignorant objection, without 
shewing our readers a little deeper into its ignorance. Mr. Towgood 
observes : 

Though the posture of sitting be generally thought by us most suitable to 
the commemorative supper of our Lord, instituted instead of the paschal 
supper of the Jews, and most agreeable to the practice of Christ and his 
Apostles, who without any doubt, sat round the table, yet in this wo are all loft 
to follow freely our own persuasion. — P. 15. 

Now here, in the first instance, we have an admission, that the 
posture of receiving, ibr which Mr. Towgood thought proper to quit 
the Church, is a' matter op indifference, since, according to him, 
“ we are all left to follow freely our own persuasion and next, wc 
are told that Christ and his Apostles, without any doubt, sat round 
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tlic table.'" To which w^e can only reply, “ without any doubt,’* riiET 
DID NO SUCH THING ! It was impossible that Mr. White, Mr. Towgood’s 
antagonist, should allow this assertion to pass unnoticed. Accordingly, 
Mr. Towgood resumes this position in the following' extraordinary 
passage : — 

I am called upon to blush with for iSiving said that Christ and his 

Apostles, without all peradventuro, sat droiiud the table, when every body 
knows, who knows any thing at all, that they used the recumbing posture, 
which is no more sitting than it is kneeling." If my assertion cannot be 
supported by indisputable authority, I have a blush at your command. Let 
my vouchers be heard. St. Mattliew says he sat down with the twelve. And, 
as they were e«atiiig, Jesus look bread and blessed it. St. Mark, As they sat 
and did eat, Jesus took bread, &c. St. Luke, when the hour was come, he 
sat down, and the twelve Apostles with him ; and he took the bread and gave 
thanks. If I am now to be corrected for representing Christ and his Apostles 
as sitting around the table, the weight of the stroke will fall entirely upon the 
Scriptures, under which patrynage I am safe. I make no irtanner of doubt, 
Sir, but tlie posture was sitting, tliough with the body, perhaps, a little leaning 
or reclined. Nor would our language afford our translators any hotter, or 
indeed any other word than sitting to express it b}". Pray how would you 
render it, — As they recumhed and did eat? And when the hour was come, he 
recumbed with bis twelve Apostles? If every body, who knows any thing at 
all, knows “ they used the recumbing posture,” then the judicious and 
indefatigable Mr. Henry know nothing at all ; for he says, “ He sat down in 
the usual table gesture ; not lying on one side, for it was not easy to eat, nor 
possible to drink in that posture, but sitting upright, though perhaps sitting 
low ; ” or rather, ’ as Dr. Lightfoot tells us, the posture was sitting on a couch, 
leaning the left elbow on the table. — Pp. 119, 120. 

Here the testimonies of the Evangelists are paraded with much 
ostentation ; and then we are told, that “ the weight of the stroke’* 
(viz. of the rod for Mr. T.’s absurdities) will fall entirely upon— the 
ScKiPTUREs ! It is difficult which is to be most admired, the pro- 
fanencss or the cfirontcry of the writer. Mr. Towgood pretended to 
understand -Greek; and** whatever he might have done before he 
received Mr. White’s castigation on this point^it is to be assumed that he 
had now so far consulted his Greek New Testament, as to be aware that 
tile verbs in the passages cited are dydkri/nai and draTriTrro), one signify- 
ing fo he havhvnnh and the other, to fall hachvard. Yet would he still 
go on to defend his blunders, even though he must charge them on 
the Holy Scriptures. ‘‘1 make no manner of doubt, Sir, but the 
posture was sitting, though with the body, perhaps, a little leaning 
or inclined.” I, Micaiah Towgood, make no manner of doubt ! doubt 
who dare ! Tlie body mi^it, incline, but, if it did, it was 

only a little ! What circumstance is there, either in the etymology or 
the usage of the words, to make the inclination of the body doubtful, or 
to restrict it to “a little?” None! Our translators are not to be 
blamdfl for their rendering, nor are they to be blamed for rendering 
KoZpavTtig a farthing, and fioCwc a bushel; but, had they considered ' 
the posture of our Lord and his Apostles an essential constituent of 
the Holy Communion, they were too good scholars to have EngUshed 
dyaKEi/jiai and dvaTrfTrrw by so inadequate a verb as to sit,. As to “ the 
judicious and indefatigable Mr. Henry,” he contradicts the etymology 
of the verbs jj^nd the testimony of antiquity ; and to Mr. Towgood’s 
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version of Liglitfoot, we must add, that the feet were on the couch as 
wtII as the body.* 

But wo have, perhaps, dwelt too long on the more cxliibition of 
Mr. Towgood’s perverse and obstinate ignorance. We will only suin 
this part of our subject by observing, that Mr. T., after separating 
from the Church, because the sacrament is there received kneeling, 
first, admits that the wholdWs matter of indifterence, and next, sets 
about proving that it is no such thing; in whicli last process lie is 
fortunate enough to substantiate his former opinion. It is evident, 
indeed, that if posture be an essential circumstance, (thd^only sufiicient 
ground of separation) then the sacrament is not duly administered in 
any society of Christians uiion earth. 

Let us come then to another false and ignorant objection, which we 
will state at length in Mr. Towgood’s ow n words. 

There is another olfice of yonr liturgy equally lial'.k* to the se\(‘rc exceptions 
of all \vcll-instru<^e(l Christians, and to the snota's of insulting deists, as any 1 
have yet considered; and that is, your oliice for the ordination tjf Ihii'sts and 
Deacons. This, if you call mo forth again, I may m(»ro ]>avticularly show. 
At present I only ask — Whether to your sober ie<’.son it really appears a tit 
question, to ho put to every } on ng geiilleinan that comes fronv the university 
for orders to the bisho]), Avhethov be trusts that lie is inwardly moved l)y the 
Holy Gbpgt to take upon him this oilico I And for every snob young gentleman 
to declare solemnly, as in (md’s presence, that be trusts be is so inwardly 
moved? You well kiimv bow many rich livings are in.tlie gift of familifjs, 
whose sons, or dependants, are educated for the C’hureh with no oUkt vii'w 
but that of its being tlic most genteel proHsion, in their pow'ev, for their fulme 
support in life. You must also be sensible, tJiJd the Ingb dignities and great 
emoluments wbicb arc to be found in the C’lmrch, often lead many young 
gentlemen to prefer this profession to any other, merely from interested and 
’Worldly considerations. Y'ou certainly must be belter acquainted than I am 
with the general manners, the taste and the state, of the two universities : tell 
me then, before God, is their moral state such, that you can reasonably think 
every student that conies thence, when he gets a title to a living, and applies 
for ordeis to the bishop, dotli really feel liinisi'lf inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost to make that applicatioji / Oiiglit liis feelings to he so hint, and so 
pressing a question put to Ids eonseieneo? One of the brightest ornaments of 
your own chureli, Bishop lUirnet, (Pastoral Cave, page 9G — DH,) has made tlie 
following observations on this point, whicli deserve the most serious attiuitioii of 
all those wlio ask, and of all those wlio answer the before-mentioned most 
important question. “ Certainly,” says he, “ this answer, I trust I am so moved, 
ought to be well considered ; for if any say, I trust so, who yet know nothing 
of any such motion, and can give no account of it, holies to the Holy Cihost, 
and makes his first approaeli to the altar, with a lie in Ids mouth, and tliat 
not to men but to God. The motives that ought to delerndiie a man to 
dedicate himself to the Cliureh, arc<i.a zeal for promoting the glory of God, and 
for raising the honour of tlie Christian religion. This man, and only tliis man, 
so moved and qualified, can, in truth and with a good conscience, answer, that 
he trusts he is inwardly moved by the Holy (ihost; and every one tliat ventures 
on the §ijt>diig it without tin’s, is a sacrilegious prolaner of the name of (^l and 


• The kind of furniture necessary for celebrating the Communion on Mr. Towgood’s 
principles of retaining the exact original posture, may bo well collected from the following 
note of the learned Lewis Desprez on Horace I. Sat. iv. 86, which is at)r)dged fiom 
Lipslus, Antiqq. Lcctt. Lib. iii. “ Primm dccinnbebat ad caput leeti, pcdibns quidem 
pon^ dorsum secundi ponrectis : sccundiisobveriebat sinciput ad lunbilicum prin»i,interjecto 
pulvino ; luijus autem pedes ad toiguin jacebant terlii; sicqnc terlius paritcr et quaitus.’* 
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Ills Holy spirit : ho breaks In upon the Church, not to feed, hut to rob it." 
And, when the liishop ]ays his hand on the student’s head, then kneeling before 
him, and makes tliis solemn address, — lleccive the Holy Ghost — Wliose sins 
tliou dost forgive, they arc forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained ; in the name of the Fatlier, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Ainen : 
— is this a language which can be clearly justified? Do their Lordships keep 
jierfcclly free of the ofienee which Bishop Jhirnctyso justly condemns ? Js there 
nothing like lying to the Holy Ghost in the parr which they are called to act 
in tin's most ht‘rious affiir ? f slndl make no fai then- reflections at present, but 
only say, that to me it appears really amazing, that, in an age of sneli 
discernment, and #eedom of en(]uivy, this form is suffered to stanel. And, in 
the language of your Collect, 1 very hearlily pray, “ That Almighty Ciod, who 
alone wovketh groat marvels, would send dov 11 upon our bishops and curates, 
the healthful sjiirit of his grace f’ the spirit of wisdtan and humility! being 
assured that this steme of stumbling, in the way of sagacious infidels, will then 
quickly be ri'movcd. 

Jn the moan time let none of tbe clergy any more reproach tfie separatists 
and the sectarii's (as they affect to call us) with being oi.ihnsiai^ts and fanatics; 
for wdiat sect among all who dissent from the ('hurch of England (Ea])ists only 
excepted) earry their pveti'nsions to spiritual motions and eommnnications to so 
extravagant a lu'ight as the Church itself does? Doth tlie (Quaker or the 
Methodist, talk of being moveel by the JSpirit, and of praying and jnxacliing 
under the infliienee of the Spirit ? Surel> if does not heeonie' any clergy man 
to ridicule such language, ife ought rather to give those who use it tlie right 
hand of fellow'ship; knowing that ho also has been under the like impressions ; 
and that, W’lien lie w’as ordained a deacon, he solemnly declared, before one of 
the successors of the 'Apostles, that he trusted that he w\is inwardly nuned by 
the Holy (jhost to take upon himself this ofliee. — Ep. 2G3 — 2(>(3. 

Wliat a chaos of nii-sconception and mistatenicnt is liere ! Let us 
endeavour to analyse its elements. 

The Quakers, some Calvinists, and some RIetliodists, pretend to 
supernatural impulses and illuminations, dictating their very words, so 
that it is no longer they that speak, but the Holy Ghost. Such privi- 
leg< s were (‘iijoyed by the Apostles and primitive Chiistiaus, but tlicir 
reality could only be evidenced to others by external miracles, Avith 
Avhicli they were ahvays accompanied. In tb« case of the Calvinists, 
Methodists, and Quakers, this evidence (the only sulficicnt) is wanting; 
and we therefore justly charge their pretensions as visioiuiry and pre- 
snmptnons. But aaIicu Mr. Towgood confounds these arrogant 
assumptions with the doctrine of the Church, he is eitlier grossly^ 
ignorant of the subject which he treats, or of his Bible. No doctrine 
of Scripture, it might be imagined, could be clearer than that of our 
sanctification by the I loly Spirit ; no educated teaclier of sound 
(-hristianity, we might suppose,* coidd possibly be ignorant tliat “ it is 
God that Avorketh in us, botli to aaiU and to do.”* Mr. TovAgood, 
doiditless, bad many pious impulses and desires. Did he suppose 
they jiroceedcd from liis own virtuous nature 1 we will not affix to liim 
so foul^vStigma. Now% AA-hat docs this question of the Churcli amount 
to ? A solemn inquiry before God, whether the candidate for orders 
is influenced by spiritual or worldly motives : assuming (vvliat it 
requires no great latitude to assume) that spiritual motives arc motives 
of the Spirit ; and that the inclinations wliicb lead the candidate to 
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consult the welfare of souls, are the work of that Spirit, from whom 
alone “ all holy desires, all good counsels, and all just works do pro- 
ceed.” The very objection which Mr. Towgood applies to this 
interrogation is, as is not unfrequently the case in his writings, the 
identical reason wliich proves its wisdom and necessity. It is a 
lamentable rather than a, questionable fact, that individuals have 
entered the most awful of professions with secular views. Surely, if 
there be any one circumstance which is likely to deter from this prac- 
tice, or Induce reflection upon it, it is the solemn n^uration, as in 
God's presence, that the candidate trusts he is inwardly moved by 
the Holy Gliost ! Mr. Towgood asks, ‘‘ Ought his feelings to be 
hurt, and so pressing a question be put to his conscience There 
wore prophets in Israel who were very cautious about hurting the 
feelings or awakening the consciences of the people. Mr. Towgood, 
doubtless, w'ould have approved the sentence, “ Peace, peace,” when 
there was no^eace ; but he would have been at issue with the Spirit 
of Truth. 

We cannot resist adducing an illustration of Mr. Towgood’s doc- 
trine, if indeed it deserve one. There are, doubtless, many men wdio 
marry for property or worldly objects : “ Ought their feelings to be 
hurt, and so pressing a question be put to their consciences,” as, 
“ wilt thou love her, comfort Iter, honour and keep her in sickness and 
health, and, forsaking all otlier, keep thee only unto her, so long as ye 
both shall live ?” Let tins question be satisfactorily answered on 
Mr. Towgood’s principles. 

But Mr. Towgood hence proceeds \o charge the Bishops of the 
English Church with the awful sin of lying to tiije Holy Ghost. 
A charge so terrible ought to be proved by arguments clear as the 
meridian day. But what has Mr. Towgood proved ? llis own igno- 
rance ! He pays a canting compliment to the age about its discern- 
ment and free inquiry, — a compliment wliich has been repeated to 
disgust in our time, — and then wonders bow the ordination form is 
suflered to stand. Mr.^^Tovvgood, however, had owimarched the age 
which he so luimbly idolizes. Perhaps some more enlightened schis- 
matic will find it “really amazing” that the same form is allowed to 
stand in our bibles. (John xx. 22, 23.) The whole question indeed 
turns upon tlie single point that the Christian ministry is the successor 
of tlie Apostolical Establishment; and that point is sufficiently proved 
by the expression of our Lord himself, (Matt, xxviii. 20.) “ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” We know that this 
rendering has been disputed, and it has' been argued that the words 
eoic (TvpTeXeluQ rov aiiopoc mean only “ fo ihe end of your lives 
But this argument is readily answered. Let the patrons of it produce 
A single passage where the w^ords in this connexion have the mean- 
ing for which they contend. Meanwhile, we will produce ihnse^ (one 
repeated, and all from the Evangelist who uses the expres^aon here) 
in which it can be taken in no otlier sense than that of “ the end of 
the world.” Matt. xiii. SO, o oi depKrpdQ SYNTRAEIA TOY AlftNOil 
eari ; the harvest is the end of the world.” Matt. xiii. 40 and 40, 
ovTWQ Ural eV ry SYNTEAEIAi TOY AI^NOS, “ so shall it be in 
THE END OP THE WORLD ;” and Matt. xxiv. 3, “ shall be the 
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sign of thy coming ?” and TIi:S SYNTEAElAt TOY AiaNOS, of the 
END OF THE WORLD ? ” If tliis will not satisfy an opponent, fiirther 
argument would be thrown away. Now as Christ could not be with 
his Apostles personally unto the end of the world, the only remaining 
way of interpretation will be to suppose these words addressed to a 
body of men who would subsist until that time, and of whom the 
Apostles were the then representatives. To the privileges of that 
body the clergy alone can lay claim ; if their . claim be repudiated, it 
can be advanced by no others, and the alternative will be to make Christ 
contradict facts ^and certainties. To the clergy, therefore, belongs 
the commission in John xx. £2, 23, against which Mr, Towgood so 
rashly excepts, and on which he founds so grave an accusation against 
a body of men whose learning and piety, it may reasonably be hoped, 
were never inferior to his own. The gift of the Holy Ghost bestowed 
by our Lord on the Apostles at that time could not be varaculoiis in 
any sense ; all miraculous gifts (even that of inward enlightenment on 
the objects of the religion they were about to publish) '^ere reserved 
for the day of Pentecost ; and until that day we know that the Apostles 
entertained very insufficient notions of divine truth. It was not, 
therefore, the miraculous powers of the Holy Spirit which our Lord 
conferred on this occasion, but simply the authority of a divine 
commission, — an authority without which their ministry could never 
have been lawful. Whatever may be meant by the power of remit- 
ting and retaining sins (and concerning the limitations of this pow'er 
divines of our Church have differed), it is clearly a power not unlawful 
for man to exercise, if duly commissioned, since it was entrusted to 
the Apostles ; and from the considerations above, it is evident, that it 
is conferred on the authorized ministers of the Gospel for ever. The 
form is nearly as much a portion of Ordination as the form in Matt, 
xxviii. 1 i) is of Baptism.'* And if our Church had sacrificed it on the 
altar of those inodoni idols, “ discernment and free inquiry,” it might 
have been expected that the baptismal formula (an essential part of 
the Sacrament) wamhl be the next victim. 

Under this head we may notice Mr. Towgood's exceptions to the 
absolution in the Visitation of the Sick. That this absolution has 
been couched in too arbitrary terms, has been frequently observed by 
members of the Church ; but the matter of it is, nevertheless, unob- 
jectionable. Mr. Towgood inquires, ** What Church is it to which 
Christ has left this high authority and power?” and then decides that 
it is “ no other than the King and Parliament of these realms.” To 
this ridicidous objection avc hjvg already fidly replied. The “ Church” 
mentioned in the absolution means, of course, the priesthood, and it 
can hardly be supposed that even Mr. Towgood could be ignorant 
of this, although he could not resist the temptation of another sneer 
at the Establishment. But he further argues^ 

That ttirist has given, can give, no such authority to fallible, uninspired men, 

• We have to deal with cavillers; and therefore we will explain why we qualify our 
afhrmation with the word nearly* The form of Baptism is positively prescribed by our 
Lord, and therefore leaves no choice ; the form of Ordination is not, and tberefore some 
discrclioti is allowed. But when it is considered that our Lord used a form of ordination, 
and this form has been recorded, it seems obvious how this discretion ought to be 
determined. 
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I should think absolutely out of doubt, Bcc^isc, if ho hath given power to any 
authoritatively to absolve those who are truly''J)eiiitent, he must also have given 
them power to know who are truly penitent ; else it is a power to do nothing ; 
for, till they know tliem to be truly ^^onitent, (i. e. till they can search, their 
hearts,) they cannot authoritatively absolve them: but if they cannot do It till 
then, they cannot do it at all. — P. 4(>. 

We wull say nothing about Mr. Towgood’s very Christian limitations 
of what Christ can do^,but his reasoning is certainly inconclusive. 
The power of remitting and retaining sins was granted to the Apostles, 
as we b|tve seen, before the day of Pentecost, yet it does not appear 
that, after that day, they had any faculty of searching hearts ; 

and if they had not this faculty afterwards, they certainly never had 
it before. The incompatibility therefore for whicli Mr. Towgood 
contends is set aside by matter of fact. And what lias been, may be. 

It is certain that all Christ’s dispensations must be consistent ; and 
that where there is no real penitence, there will be no real absolution. 
The only objection worth considering, whi/di can be brought against 
the Church absolution, is, that this truth is passed over, so that the 
pardon seems unconditional. But when it is recollected how much 
the whole Visitation Service excites to repentance, liow solemnly the 
minister himself is bound to urge it, that he is not in any case to 
pronounce absolution wliere it is not humbly and heartily desired ; 
and THAT even then he is not compelled to use the form in the 
Common Prayee,* this objection loses much of its force. The minis- 
ter has the power of absolution, but it is a power which can only 
be ratified in heaven consistently with the scripture terms of salvation. 
He who knows himself sincerely penitent, will, and must receive 
comfort in tlie assurance from Christ’s accredited instrument, that bis 
sins are forgiven. 

But, admitting tlic validity of Mr, Towgood’s every objection on 
this ^abject, To what does it extend? To a “ full ji stification ” 
of departure from the Church of England ? Surely not. Mr. 
Towgood’s opinions might conscientiously have (‘xcluded him from 
Holy Orders; but certainly not from lay communion. This alle- 
gation was made by Mr, White. 

AvS to the form of ahsolution, what has he, for God’s sake, to do with it? If 
he does not design to take orders in the Church, and to suhseribe to tlie use 
of tlie lilurgv, it is no concern of his whether tliat form be defensible or not. 
— P. 159. 

To which Mr. Towgood replies : — 

But have not I, dear Sir, as mu'-h to do with your ministerial conformity as 
you have witli my lay-dissent? Arc you not as much obliged to vindicate 
before the world your subscription to, and use of these offices in yo\ir Church, 
us I am to justify my separation from it? — P. 159. 

This is all very true. But what does Mr. Towgood gain? Sup- 
pose lie could prove that Mr. White subscribed witli insincerity. 
Would this prove that Mr. Tow'good was justified in separating from 
the Church on accoimt of ceremonies in which he could nevt v be 

* Tlie minister is only directed to absolve “ after this sort.” So that ho has it in his 
power to qualify the unconditional aspect of the Church absolution. 
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compelled, as a lay member of her communion, to bear a part ? Mr. 
Tow*rood, it might be thought, must have allowed those very impulses 
of the Holy Spirit against which he contended so vehemently ; for 
what less than a call of this nature ought to have prevailed with him 
to undertake the office of a minister contrary to the regulations of the 
Church ? If it be said Mr. Towgood had other reasons for dissent, let 
it be remembered that he mentions this as one. Mr. Towgood could 
not remain a lay member of our communion, because of the regula- 
tions imposed on tlie clergy; a singular reason enough; or, Mr. 
Towgood thought his ministry of such consequence to the Cliristian 
world at large that he could not remain a layman in any commuirion. 
His understanding or his niod(‘Sty must stand impeached. 

Mr. Towgood employs a great deal of declamation to show that our 
Church has been greatly to blame in rejecting Presbyterian Ordina- 
tion. If we do not engage him on this point, it is only because we 
are reminded that our object in answering this w^ork is to prove that it 
is no justification of dissent. Without touching the delicate subject 
of the abstract validity of this ordination, it is evident that Presby- 
terian orders can nevlii be valid ix an episcopal ciruRcit. But let it 
be granted that the Cluirch ought to admit the validity of Presby- 
terian Ordination in her preciilcts, and that she has erred in excluding 
it. What is gained by this concession ? Is it a })oint afiecting salva- 
tion ? Assuredly not. iVnd if Mr. Towgood left the Church of 
England because she was not infallible, we know not where he could 
have found a resting place for the sole of his foot, save only in the 
ark of Rome, . 

We have' now, we believe, gone over Mr. Towgood’s false and 
ignorant objections. But, as we have before stated, the irregularity 
of his work is such, that all we can pledge ourselves to is the 
endeavour to answer it methodically. We may, therefore, occa- 
sionally, find it necessary to revert. We intend, at the next oppor- 
tunity, to examine his mistakes. 


^ 

PAPISTICAL GRATITUDE. 

Sir. -During the French Revolution, at the request of a particular 
friend, a Jesuit and a Cardinal, I was in the habit of allowing a })oor 
starving Priest to dine with me at least three days in the week ; when 
I was regularly lectured on tljc necessity of my own conversion. To 
put a stop to which, for I got very tired, I told him that he must please 
to reply categorically to the question, whether, after all the attention 
he was in the habit of receiving from me, should he, in consequence of 
my being a heretic, be commanded to destroy me (no matter how), 
he must or must not obey? The question he evidently did not like, 
and tried to evade it; but, at last, confessed iie must and should 
OBEY. That man is now, or was a little while since, in England, and 
provided for. But we are told, the Papistical spirit is entirely 
changed in these enlightened days ! 

C. H. 


VOL. XI. NO. V. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE POOR, &C. 

The Animal Meeting of the Society 
of Secretaries will take place at tlic 
Central School, on Wednesday, the 
20th of May, at a (piarter before ten 
oV'loek ; and at half-pa'^t live o’clock the 
same day, the inemhers of the Society 
will dine together at the hri'cmasons’ 
Tavern. Dinner, including wine and 
tea, 15s. each person. The private 
Examination of the Cdiildren before 
the Secretaries is a])pointed for eleven 
o’clock, on the previous morning. 

Resolved, ISIO, — “That the Trea- 
surers of all National Schools be mem- 
bers ex-officio of tins Sc>ciety.’^ 

Resolved, ISIS, — “That a copy of 
any Resolution to he proposed he sent 
to the Cliainnan two days at le.sst 
before the Meeting; also, tliat, for 
convenience in tlio binding, Di.strict 
Reports be printed on paper of erpial 
size with that of the Report of the 
Parent Society, and fifty copies of the 
same be forwarded annually to the 
Secretary in London.” 

The Public Aimual Examinalion of 
the Children before the Pi'esident and 
Committee, will take place on Wednes- 
day, 20th Ma}^, at twelve o’clock. — 
The General Meeting of the National 
Society, will he held in the Cc-iitral 
Schoel-room, on Thursday, 21;'t. 


St, Martin's Vestry-room^ April 1, 
1829. — Unions. — St. Asaph (hoys); 
Speldhurst, Kent; and St. Mary-lc- 
Strand, London. 

Grants. — St. As«aph, 1501.; Kidling- 
ton, Oxford f additional J, dO/. ; and 
Manaccaii, Cornwall ( additional )y 12/. 


ANNIVERSARIES. 

The following Anniversaries will 
take place according to the respective 
dates: — The Meeting of the Sons of 
the Clergy, on Thursday, 11th May; 
service in St. Paul’s at half-])ast ten 
o’clock, and the dinner at five. — The 
Anniversary dinner of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, on 
Tuesday, 19th May. — The JCxamina- 
tion of the Children of the Clergy 
Orphan Society, in St. John's Wood 
Road, on Friday, 22d May. — 'fhe 
Meeting of the Charity Schools of the 
Metropolis, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on 
J’hnrsday, dth June. 'J'he General 
Meeting of llte Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. 

CITY OF LONDON NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The Annual Examinalion of tlie 
Children of the above Schools 'will 
take ])lace, by ]^crmission of the, Lord 
Ma\oi, in the J'’.gyptiaii Hall, on May 
fith, at three o’clock ; after wliich the 
friends and suj)portcrs of the Institu- 
tion will dine at the London Tavern. 


king’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 

A Gi'iicral Meeting of tlie friends 
and supporters of King’s College, Lon- 
don, will he held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on tlie IGth of Ma)% when his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
will take the Chair, and the Provisional 
Committee will make a Report of their 
proceedings. 


* Tickets must be obtained, and can 
only be had of the Treasurer and Stewards, 
or by those members of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, who per- 
sonally attend the Meeting of tliat Society, 
on Tuesday, 2d June. 
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Domestic. — The Catholic Relief Bill 
has passed both Houses of Parliament 
and received the sanction of the royal 
authority, which could not he withheld 
from a measure recomineiided by so 
large a majority of both Houses. A 
very able protest against it v/as entered 
ill the records of tlie House of Lords 
by Lord Mldon, and sigiu'd by about 
thirty JVers. 'i’he excellent Consti- 
tution of 1()88 is, there (me, at an end; 
and (le\'outly do the ]>i‘ople wish that 
all th</se lienohts promised them by its 
innovators may arise fiom its destruc- 
tion, — but tliej'^ dare not hope it. In- 
creased opportunities can never have 
the enect of (piieting the insatiable 
and aiuiiilious : intimidation has been 
found etl'eclun], and will lie tried again; 
and graduall}, .•>t('p h}' step, we shall 
he called upon to surrendt'r the whole 
of onr national Idessiiigs — (an ominous 
beginning has been already made) — 
until, wearied out with perpetual en- 
croachments, some tremendous popular 
struggle will restore the ('onstitution 
at present laid aside, and fence it 
with e\en stronger bulwarks than 
those no\v throwm down. Some )T'ars 
may probably elapse hdbre this period 
ariL es : his Majesty's laitliful sub- 
jects wish that tlic remainder of his 
reigji may he peaceful if not prosper- 
ous; hut it cainujt he disguised, that* 
his successors mint jiri’pare to till the 
throne under very dilfercnt circum- 
stai*ces. It is the jieciiliar prerogative 
of the Most High to produce good out 
of evil, and he may turn e\ en this dis- 
astrous event into some unexpected 
advantage, but such has never hitherto 
been the course he has pursued ,wkli 
the nations. An union wTtli idolatry 
formed by those kingdoms that w^erc 
endowed with the light of Divine truth 
has been invariably followed by the 
chastisements of Providence ; their sin 
being commonly made the immediate 
source from whence their punishment 
has sprung. Such an iniliction Great 
Britain has now reason to expect; and 
whilst all Christians will pray that the 
judgment maybe tempered with mercy. 


that a temporal chastisement may be 
made a spiritual bles.sing, tliey cannot 
but acknowledge that the nation, by 
wilfully incurring the guilt, has well 
deserved the punishment. But the 
measure has now passed into operation 
as the law of the land, and it becomes 
us to n‘mcniher the injunction, to 
submit to the powers that he, for they 
arc ordained of God;’^ and the duty 
incumbent on all persons, hut especi- 
ally on tho clergy, is by increased 
walchfuluess over I heir own conduct 
and that of their flocks, with zeal in 
warning and instructing tlie simple and 
ignorant, and above all with earnest 
prayer that (iod w'ill hler.s tlie means 
he may enable tluau to UoO for the 
edification of tho Clinrcli, to guard 
against lh(‘ insidious attacks of <ui 
idolatry, wliich, not at all scrupulous as 
to the measures einplo) ed, wall compass 
sea and land to make one proselyte. 
One of the lU’incipal arguments 
brought forward by the jiromotcrs is, 
that, by removing the political distinc- 
tion formerly existing between Papists 
and Protestants, a way is laid open for 
the conversion of tho former; that, no 
longer bound by the false tie of honour, 
or kept aloof by being made the ob- 
ject of scorn and reproach, his mind 
may be lessdortitied against conviction, 
and he maybe moie willingly led to 
see the errors of his creed ; that he can- 
not be taunted wnth having renounced 
it for the love of this world’s honours 
and preferments. They little know 
the Romish faith, and still less tho 
Romish clergy, who can believe this; 
in constant w'.Ttchfuhiess, in zeal in 
the diligent employment of every pos- 
sible^ means that can strengthen the 
delusion of their people, and in care- 
fully inculcating that the slightest 
exertion of private judgment is a gross 
offence to the Deity, who has com- 
manded them to believe only as the 
Church teaches : above all, in the ex- 
clusion of tho Scrijit lives, and in the 
complete unison that reigns among 
them; they are too strong in them- 
selves and in their influence over theiv 
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laity to afford niiy reasonable ground 
of hope for such a desirable conclu- 
sion ; ibore is more danger of evil 
conim\inications corrupting good man- 
ners than being amended by tbeim 

Mr. Peel lias brought a bill into the 
House for regulating the police of the 
metropolis and the adjacent parts, to 
be extended at the option of his Ma- 
jesty in council to any additional 
parishes within twelve miles of Chavinir 
Cross. The principal rogidations enact, 
that the Secretary of State shall have 
the appointment of the oilicers of the 
police estahlishmcnt, tludr rewards and 
salaries, K either of the justices, of 
whom there are three, can have seats 
in Parliament, nor can any of the 
policemen vote at the elections fortho^e 
counties, a district of ivhich is suliject 
to the rogidations of tlie bill. A new 
walcb is to be np])ointedby the Secre- 
tary, and to be under bis control ; 
and tbvi oxislijig watcli-rate will then 
cease. Tlie overseers of jiavisbes are 
to levy a police-rate, not to exceed 
sixpence in the pound; but in case of 
their default, the Secretary is to ap- 
point collectors : audif dissatisfied w 1th 
existing valuations, he may appoint 
assessors, to nnako new arrangements, 
on public notice being given of such 
intention. Tlie general plan of the 
bill is to take away the appointments 
and inlluenco exercised by corporations 
and justic»*.i, and \est thorn in (ioviu'n- 
meiit. 

U is the intention of Government 
shortly to bring Ibrwaid a bill to com- 
pel half-pay oliiccrs and other .state- 
pensioners to reside in Great Britain, 
or be subjected to a lieavy tax. 

A lamentable doficicncy .appears in 
the public revenue for the last (piartor. 
There is a decrease upon every bead 
except the taxes, amounting in the 
whole to upwards of i'SOOjOOOA This 
may in a great measure be attrilAited 
to the very low ebb to wliich some of 
our manufactuvcwS are reduced, par- 
ticubnly the silk trade. Owing to 
the great improvements in mechanism, 
a larger quantity of goods can be 
mamifactured in less time and with 
the employment of few^er bauds ; and 
these alterations continually progress- 


ing, the consequence is, that the 
markets are all overstocked, and any 
foreign country wdiich might be in 
want could not take off more than a 
month’s work would supj)ly. In ad- 
dition to this, the removal of tlic duty 
from foreign silks has occasioned a 
great influx of French goods, chiefly 
gauzes and those light article.s, which, 
being quicker work, are tlie most pro- 
litable to the artisan. I'he labourers 
in this branch of our manufactures are 
in the deepest dislress. Of about 
1 3,000 persons in Spitalfields, usually 
t-nqdoyed in weaving, 10,000 are at 
piN'sent out of w'ork, and the trade is 
equally dull iu olbc'r parts of the 
kingdom where it is carried on. In 
a debaV‘ on ibis subject in the House 
of (’omioons, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald 
anuouiici'd that it was not the inten- 
tion of Government to dejiart from the 
principb's iliey have laid doAvn for tin? 
encouragement of iiet' tiade; and 
tberefon' no expedient could be de- 
vised which could (‘flectually relievo 
the presenl stagnation : they must 
patiently wait for the development of 
the means now in practice for the 
cxKmsion of our commerce. 

'J'he accounts From tb(‘ agricnltnral 
dh.tricts arc highly satisfactory, both 
n.s to the state of the land and'the 
forwardness of tlie various ag^rienltmal 
operations. The dry weather, whidi 
coiilinued tliroiudi the v.Iude of March, 
was peeuliarl) favuiiraljh' for tlie seed 
time, {hough no(, of coiuse, A\itliout 
some alloy. 'Die long jirevalenee of 
ca.sterly winds proved delrimeiital to 
vegetation iu bleak and exposed situ- 
ations; but, exeeptiug in some few 
breadths of wheat Vvhieli, having 
pcri.shed, the ground has been broken 
up and resown with other crops, no 
material injury lia^ been sustained ; 
ai/vl die genial sliowia's which fell in 
April have had the effl*ct of exciting to 
the full tliat fertility of which our poor- 
est soils arc susceptibhx The season- 
ableiicss of the weather in both month.s 
give 118 every reason to liope that 
we shall have a good harvest, and that 
to the mi.sery of a depressed state of 
trade the evils attendant on a scarcity 
of provisions may not he added. 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Name. Appoinhneut. 

Carter, T Ft-ll. of Eton (’ollegc. 

Hall, W. J Priest in Ordinary of II. M. Chapels Royal. 

Kemp, K. (hntis Doin. Cha))]. lo II. R. 11. the Duke of Cambridge. 

Whittenoom, J. B ( hapl. to the S\vai» River Settlement, New South Wales, 

Voiuigc, C Under Mast, of Eton College. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Bicdcrman, G. A. 


Boyles, E.(J, . 




Conuty, Diocese. 
Glamorgan Llanda 
Wilts 


Name. Pi efei ment, 

f R. of Flimstone, 

? and R. of Midiaclstow, 

C fo Daiintsey, R. 
i R. of Tamcrion-foliot ") 

Maitinslow, 1>.C. j’®"'’" 
t to Piuriton, H. Hants 

Bunting, E. Swanton . . DatclivNan th^ R. Herts Lincoln’’ 

IXivys, G Allliallows, LondonWall, R.MiddlcsexLondon 

Dewing, Idlward .. Batningham Parva, R. Norfolk Norwich 

Eacott, T. S. « • . • Foston, K. York York 

PMtzcIarence, AugUbt. Maplcdui ham, V. Oxford Oxfoid 


Patron. 

^ f Trust.ofJ. Thornton 
I Earl of Dunraven 
Salisbury Sir C. Trotter, Bart. 

Exeter Ixird Chancellor 

Winehcst.Bp. of Winchester 
Clare Hall, Canib. 
Loid Chancellor 
G. D. Graver, &c. 
Lord Chancellor 
Tlie King 


Gaisford, Thomas 

Gordon, William . 
Hale, W.H. ... 
Hall, William 


( Pi eh.of CaddingtonMajoi ,inCath.Ch.ofSf.Paiil, London, Bp.of London 
; and Pieb. of Fairwater, in Cath. Ch, of Llandatf Bp. of Llandalf 


\ and 11. of WeJtwell, 

V to a Picbend in Catli. Ch. of Duiliam 


Oxford Oxford 


ClnistCh. Oxf. 
Bibliop of Durham 
West Biomwich, New Ch. Stafforci Lichfield Earl of Darlnioulh 
Preb. of Islington inCath.Ch. of St. Paul, Loudon Bibhopof London 


Tuddenham, R. 

Hutloik, D Langhani, R. 

Landor, R. Eyres.. East Birlingham, R. 


Monk, J.H. D.D. 


Parham, J. D. • • 
Slocock, Samuel 
Smith, Samuel . 


t De.in of Peicrboroiigh 
/ and R. of Fiskertou 
) fPeakirk, R. 

V. ° I with Clinton, Ch. 
. Holne, V. 

. St, Paul Portsea, P.C. 
• Dry Drayton, R. 


Suiiulk Noiwich Marijue.si, of Bristol 
Essex London ThcKingasD.Lar.cast. 
WorccsterAVorcester A. Luders, Esq. 


Lincoln Lincoln 
Xortham.Pelcib. 

Devon 
Mants 
Cainb. 






C. ofPeterboro' 


Exeter Rev. S. Lane 
Winchest.V. of Portsmouth 
Ely Rev. S. Smith, D.D, 
Sparkc, E. Bowycr, . Prebend in Calh. Ch. of Ely Bishop of Ely 

Spence, John .... Cul worth, R. & V. Northam. Peterboro’ Sawyer Spence, Esq. 

C Rector of Lincoln Coll. Oxford 

Tatham, E. D. D. ■? and P. C. of Twyford Berks Salisbury Lincoln Coll. Oxf. 

C Whitchurch, R. Salop Lichf. Countess of Bridge water 

£ Preb. of Llandrindod in Coll. Ch. of Brecon 
Thorp, Charles . .. and R. of Ryton Durham Durham | p 

C to Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Durham J ^ 

Tillbrook, Samuel . l^reckenhain, R. & V. Suffolk Norwich St.Petcr’sColl. Cam. 

Tiptaft, William .. Sutton Courtney, V. Berks Salisbury D.&Cns. of Windsor 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. 

Clarke, William . . 
Corrie, John . . . . 

G oil (laid, II. D.D. 
Ilawkcs, Samuel . > 


Narcs, Robert, 




Newman, T. jun. 
Peacock, Thomas. . 

Phelps, James 

Poulter, Rrovvnlow . 
Rose, William • . 
Ryall, Narcissus , . 
Sparrow, James . . 

Tattcrsall, W. 1). 
Thomas, John • • • • 


Prefernmit, County. Diocese. Patron. 

East Berj»holt Grammar School, Suffolk 
Morcott, R. Rutland Petcrboro'Rev.E.Thorohl 

and Osborny, V. Lincoln Lincoln Duke of Rutland 

Longl.ri<^e Devcrell, V.l f Marquess of Bath 

Castle Eaton, R. J ^ \Rev. I. Shepherd 

Fell, of Trinity Coll. Cambridge 

alid Canonry } *" ®P- ‘>f ^ C, 

Preh. of Llingtou in Cath. Ch. of St. Paul, London Tip. of London 
i^ AllhallowsTaOndonWalljR.MiddlcsexLoudon Lord Chancellor 


>■ in Catli. Ch. of Liehficld Bp. of I.ichf. &- Cov. 


Alresford, R. 
a7fd Ingrave, R. 
Denton, C. 

Aldcrley, R. 

(md Brimificld, R. 
with Cranham, R. 
Buriton, R. 
Reckcnliam, U. 

<wd Carshdlton, V. 
East Lydford, R. 
Heniiock, R. 
with Culm-davy, Ch. 
^V estbourne, R. & V. 


j* Essex London Rev. T. Newman 

Dm ham Durham V. ofGainford 
Mr. & Mrs. Hale 

^Gloucest. (Uoucest. E. Mount Edgeumbe 

Hants Wiiichcsl. Rp. of Winchester 

Kent Rochester') tin. 

.. ,.r. , , > John Cator, Eso. 

Suirey Windiest. J ’ ‘ 

Somerset D. it Wells John Davis, &c. 
Devon Exeter Mis. Hutton 


Webb, Richard 


Wren, Philip • • . . | 


^V estbourne, R. & V. Sussex Chii'hcsler Rev. L. Way 
4*Wootton-under-Edge, V. GloucesterGlouceslerChnst Ch. Oxford 
Caerhion, V. MonmimthLlandall' Ardul.&Ch.Llantlaff 

Minor Can. in Coll. (!h. of Westminster D.iS:C.ofWe«^tiniuster 

Minor Can. in Coll. Ch. of Windsor D. tSr (bis. of Windsor 

lilinor Can. in Cath. Ch, of St. Paul, London | i* 

and Kensworth, V. Herts Lincoln/^' -t.Ianls 

Inslev, R. 1 «r *1 \\' . fRev.T. S. Dolhi'ii 

and i anworth, V. J Lail ot 1 lymoulh 


Name. Residence. County. 

Hall, J. K. Kettering Northaiujiton 

Pugh, John Hereford Hcri^ibi d 

llennell, William Tarcross Devon 

Smyth, (b W Nor'.vieli Noifolk 

Waldron, George Rayswatcr Middlesex 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. 

ELECTIONS. Fellow of Wadhani College, who has vacated 

On the 2d of April the election of a by marriage. At the close of the poll 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon took place, in the the numbers were — For Francis Pearson 
room of the Rev. Arthur Johnson, M. A. Walesby, Esej. B.C. L, Fellow of Lincoln 
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College, 147 ; for the Rev. George Mo- 
berly, M. A. Fellow of Ralliol College, 
64. 

The Rev. Edward Dunkin Scott, M. A. 
of Queen’s College, has been admitted 
actual Fellow of that Society. 

Thomas Mozley, Esq. B. A. and John 
Frederick Christie, Esq. B. A, of Oriel 
College, have been elected Fellows of that 
Society. 

Mr. George Waddington has been ad- 
mitted Scholar of New College. 


The following gentlemen have been re- 
spectively nominated Public Examiners: — 

In Dhciplinis MaUiemritich ct Phy^icts. 
Rev. Augustus Page Saunder, M. A.. Student 
of Christ Chuich. 

In Lileris Ilumnniorihus. 

Rev. Rcnn Dickson Hampden, M. A. late 
Fellow of C)riel College. 

Rev. John Carr, M. A. Fellow of Balliol 
College, 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 

The Degiee of Doctor in Divinity, ly 
diploma^ has been conferred upon the Rev. 
John Matthias Turner, A. of Chtist 
Church, who has been recently nominated 
to the See of Calcutta, vacant by the death 
of the late Bishop, Dr. James. 


The Honorary Degree of Master of Arts 
has been conferred on Thomas Pycroft, 
Esq. Commoner of Trinity College, the 
successful candidate for the Writership in 
India, lately given as a prize (to be con- 
tended for by the junior Members of tins 
University) by the Right Hon. Charles 
Watkin Williams Wynn. 

DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Francis Warre, Rector of Clieddon 
Fitz-Paync, Somerset, and Prebendary 
of Wells, of Oriel Coll, grand comp. 

RACIIELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. John Cecil Hall, Student of Chr. Ch. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev. George Henry Stoddart, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. Nathaniel Wodehouse, Merton Coll. 
Rev. A. Everingham Sketchley, Magd. Hall. 
Rev. John Downall, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. John Sayer, Merton Coll. 

EACIIELOR OI’ ARTS. 

Chailes Biandon Trye, Brasennosc Coll. 


The Rev. A. Johnson, M. A. Fellow of 
Wadhain College, and Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon, in this University, to Elizabeth 
Clark, only child of the late John Daniell, 
Esq. of Ilcndford House, Somerset. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 

At a convocation for the election of 
Proctors, the oflices having become vacant 
by resignation, the Rev, Henry Kirby, M.A. 
Fellow of Clare Hall, and the Rev. .Joseph 
Power, M. A. Fellow of Trinity Hall, weie 
elected Proctors for the icmaindoi: bf the 
year. 

George Thackeiay, Scholar of King’s 
College, has been admitted Fellow of that 
Society. 

W. H. Miller, B. A. ; W. Keeling, B. A. ; 
C. Yatc, B. A. ; E. Peacock, B. A. ; and W, 
Selwyn, B, A. have been elected Founda- 
tion Fellows, and F. E. Gretton, B. A. 
Platt Fellow, of St.John’s College. 

Henry Philpott, Esq. B. A. has been 
elected a Foundation Fellow of Catharine 
Hall. 


bell’s scholarships. 

The election !o these Scholarships has 
been determined as follows: — 

John Edward Bromby, St. John’s, \ 
James Williams Inman, St. John’s, \ 


The Chancellor’s gold medals for the 
two best proficients in classical learning 
among the Commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
have been adjudged to Mr. William Aldwin 
Sonnies, of Trinity College, and Mr. Wm. 
Martin, of St. John’s College. 

The subject of the Seatonian prize poem 
for the present year is, The Firiding of 
Moses.” 
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The Vice-Chancellor and other official Rev. Joseph Jackson, St. John's Coll, 

electors of Tyrwhitt's Hebrew Scholarships Rev. John Luxmoore, Pembroke Coll, 

have announced, in pursuance the 13th Rev. Kllis Walford, Corpus Chri'>t^Coll. 

regulation of the Senate, bearing date tho Rev. William Goodwin, Jesus Coll. 

14th of March, 1826, that a premium of 

50i. will be given for the best dissertation M. A. ii^CEPTORs. 

on “ The nature md extent of the He* 

. braisms fot^nd in ihe writings of St, Paul, William Law, t eltow of frinity Coll. 
including ihe Epistle to the Hebrews:* Hodgson, Fellow m Trinity Coll. 

' Marmadiikc Pritkett, Trinity Coll. 

Henry Collins, Trinity Coll 
Rev.E.Bowyer Sparke, Fell. St. John's Cpll 
GRACES. John Hyrners, Fellow of St. John*^s Coll. 

Henry Jesson, Sf. John’s Coll 

Graces to the following effect have passed Hey. Chas. Dilnott Hill, St. Peter’s Coll 
the Senate : Robert South, Pembroke Coll 

1. To adopt the recommendation of the Rjchard Trott Fisher, Fell. Pembroke Coll 

Syndicate appointed to treat with the Rev. W. H. Hanson, Fell of Caius Coll 

Provost and Fellows of King s College for Rcy. Robert Willis, Fellow of Caius Coll 

the purchase of their Old Court, to cm- Rev. Henry Clinton, Fellow of Caius Coll 

power the Vice-Chancellor to take the Rg^. Ralp^ Glutton, Fell. Emmanuel Coll ^ 

requisite steps to complete the purchase, Rev. John Gibson, Fellow of Sidney Coll 

and to affix the Univeisity Seal to the William Gurdon, Downing Coll. 

deeds of transfer. 

2. To affix the University Seal to a licentiates in riiysic. 

Receipt for a legacy of 5000^. left to the , 

University by the late Rev. John Manistre, '' ^ 

Fellow of King’s College, to purchase books Hcneage Gibbes, Downing Coll, 
for the Public Library. 

^ BACHELORS IN LAW. 

Rev. R. Adolphus Musgra^#itrinity Coll 

George Luxtori, St, Peter’s Coll 

DEGREES CONFERRED. Rcv. Edward Bethel! Cox, Christ Coll 

BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Robert Black, Trinity Coll 

HONORARY MASTER OP ARTS. 

Hon. Thos. Hugh Nugent, Corpus Christi 
Coll second son of the late Earl of West- 
meath. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Rev.G.OsborneTownsheiidjFelLKing’s Col. 

Re v.W. Gifford Cookesley, Fell King's Coll, 


NOTICES TO'^CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received H. W. — H, I. B. and the Account of the Episcopal Floating Church. 
The request of Theophilus shall be attended to. • 

Wc regret that we cannot Inform ** A Subscriber of 1819," where to obtain a Number 
of our Periodical for May, 1828, it having been out of print for some time. 

Erratum,— B efore reductum" in page 229, insert " utrinque.*' 


Robert Forsaycth, Trinity Coll 
Cliarles Longuet Higgins, Trinity Coll 
H. Fullelove Mogridge, St. John’s Coll 
Solomon Gomperrz, St. John’s Coll 
John Samuel Scobell, St. Peter’s ('oil 
Horatio Nelson Wm. Corny n, Caius Coll 
Ilippesley Maclean, Caius Coll. 

Adam Fitch, Christ Coll. 

Robert Hawthorn, St. Peter’s Coll 
William James Burford, Trinity Coll 
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JUNE, 1820. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I.— 1. An Inquiry co}}cernbig the Means and Eccpedicjicc of pro- 
posing and making any Changes in the Canon s^ Articles^ or Liturgy, 
or in any of the Laws affecting the Interests of the Church of En gland. 
By William Winstanley Hell, of Lincoln's fntiy Barrister at Law, 
late Fellow of Bra:^ennose College, Ojiford, J. Parker, Oxford ; 
Rivingtons, London. 8vo. 1828. Price 7s. 

2 . — Church Reform. By A Churchman, London: J. Murray and 
J, Parker*. 18.28. 8vo. Price Gi*. 6d. 

( ConiinM^ front pa^e 270 .) 

Having already introduced those publications to our readers, and 
endeavoured to show that the liturgical changes which they advocate 
are inexpedient and unnecessary, we proceed to the discussion of the 
remaining topics cnihraced by the respectable writers before us. 
Not, indeed, that we have either space or inclination to follow our 
autliors through all the details of their projected amendments : we 
select rather the most prominent of their schemes, and can honestly 
assure those, who may wish to peruse the pamphlets on our table, 
that they will not fail to reap an abundant harvest of amusement and 
instruction. They will find, it must be confessed, much learning in 
the Barrister injudiciously applied ; and the Churchman’s Reform will 
sometimes startle them by ^tltp boldness of his sweeping changes ; 
yet the spirit of conciliation with which^hey advocate their respective 
measures will receive, we are sure, iinmixed approbation, and their 
sincere attachment to the Established Church will win the favour of 
every man who wishes to promote her welfare. 

Amongst her most zealous friends we claim the privilege of ranking 
ourselves. The pages of tlie Christian Remembrancer shall be ever 
devoted to the fearless maintenance of her righteous cause ; and we 
examine the projects which touch her interests with a feeling ap- 
proaching to jealousy, because we love Iht. We love her, because 

VOL. XI. NO. VI. V u 
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we see in her doctrines, her formularies, and her laws, the great 
bulwark of Protestantism : and on that head, which would plot her 
ruin, and on tliat hand, which would rob her of her endowments, w^e 
should be tempted to imprecate the fate of that officious meddler, 
who paid the forfeit of his life for daring to violate the sanctity of 
the ark of God ! Aijd yet, we would not deny that our Church 
may need Reform. Laws adapted to the exigencies of one age 
may become unfit for another. We would not, therefore, con- 
demn all correction as sacrilege ; and we are anxious to remove 
the blemishes, which time, or human infirmity, or vice, may have 
slowdy and silently introduced into our ecclesiastical polity. The 
more perfect we can make our Church, the more secure will she 
be ; and the timidity of the coward, who refuses the aid of the 
physician till all medicine be too late, is equally to be condemned 
with the rashness of the empiric who prescribes his patient into the 
grave. We would imitate the prudence of the Church of England, 
whose wisdom it has ever been 

To keep the mean between the two extremes of too nuich stiffiiess in re- 
fiising, and of too much easiness in admitting variation. For as, on the one 
side, common experience showeth, that where a change hath been made of 
things advdsedly established, (no evident necessity so requiring,) sundry incon- 
veniences have therefore ensued ; and those many times more and greater than 
the evils that were intended to be \*emedied by such change : so, on the other 
side, .... it is but reasonable, that, upon weighty and important considerations, 
according to the various exigency of times and occasions, such changes and 
alterations should be made therein, as to those that are in place of authority 
should, from time to time, seem either necessary or expedient.* 

We gladly adorn our pages with an extract from Mr. Hull, with 
whom, on this point, w^e perfectly harmonize in opinion : 

It seems fair from history, fair in tlicory, to infer, that the most perfect 
Churcli, in our eyes, at the commencement of this century, might be well im- 
proved at the commencement of the next by its then members. How sad are 
the consequences of that pretension to infallibility, which the Popes still main- 
tain ! If we declare at once against all change without inquiry, we pretend to 
infallibility just as much as the Popisli Church. Any needless impediments to 
inquiry and cliange are evidence of the same pretension in a less degree. On 
the other hand, it is idle for individuals in a Church to claim a right to live 
without rules, and articles, and creeds : it cannot be, even in the civil depart- 
ment All men sliould leave to the rulers of their Church all things that are 

indifferent ; and make those regulations their own, and obey them in all cases, 
wherein such obedience does not offend conscience. When an individual insists 
upon doing all his conscience requires him to do, then he is becoming a bad 
subject. All that conscience can possibly require is, that he should not be 
compelled to do what oftends his conscience. Order and good rule would soon 
be at an end, if conscience were allowed to justify the deeds of any en- 
thusiast; and there might be many a Veiiner in the streets of London every 
year. — P. 44. 


The Preface to the Book of Common Prayer. 
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But the expediency of inquiry, and the necessity of Church reform 
become still more manifest, from the fact which is thus stated by our 
Churchman, in the introduction to his work. 

The Reformation in this country nevhr was completed One main branch 

of the Reformation, for instance, the compilation of a body of ecclesiastical 
laws, for which measures were taken almost on the first dawn of the light of 
Protestantism, which for a long succession of years was held in view, and at 
length almost brought to a conclusion, was broken oftT>y the death of Edward VI. 
That the work of the Reformation was left incomplete is no matter of surprise, 
when the circumstances of the times arc kept in mind. When we reflect upon 
the many and various difficulties with which Cranmer had to contend, we 
admire him for doing so much, rather than censure him for not doing more. 
Admirable indeed were the temper, the judgment, and the caution, with which 
he steered his course among the rocks, and shoals, and quicksands, wliich every 
where siuroundcd him, through the fierce despotism, the fiery passions, and con- 
ceited arrogance of intellect, of Henry the Eighth, and the secularity and avarice, 
the deadly animosities and complicated intrigues of those, who, after his death, 
conducted the government ofi the country. The Reformation, one of the greatest 

periods of human improvement, was a lime of trouble and conflision Upon 

the accession of Elizabeth, her object was, as quickly as possible, to restore the 
national religion to the state in wbich it was at the death of her brother ; and 

thus to have as little discussion on the subject as possible Her successor 

was not less apprehensive of the increasing influence of Puritanism ; and the 
pious, though not always well-judging men, who framed the millenarian petitions, 
asked so much, that they failed to obtain some things, which might, perhaps, 

have been advantageously granted to them At the Savoy Conference, almost 

immediately after the Restoration, the objections to tlie Liturgy brought forward 
by the Presbyterians, and the replies of the advocates of the Church, bore, of 
course, a strong similarity to those which were respectively adduced at the 
Conference at Hampton Court. But the excellent and able men who defended 
the cause of the Church, had in many ways smarted too severely and too 
RECENTLY, fVom the temporary triumph of their adversaries, to be well disposed 
for the work of concession and conciliation. 

Another attempt to remove some imperfections in our ecclesiastical institutions, 
and to supply or complete some things that were wanting, was made immediately 
after the abdication of James IL and the accession of his daughter and her 
husband to the throne. On September 13, 1089, 'a commission was issued by 
King William to ten Bishops and twenty Divines, to prepare matters to be 
considered by the Convocation, One subject of this commission was the im- 
provement of ecclesiastical law, and another was the reformation of the ecclesi- 
astical courts Several of the Bishops, to whom the commission was addi'ossed, 

were able and learned men ; and of the twenty Divines, some were among the 
most distinguished ornaments of the Church of England ; for instance, Stilling- 
fleet, and Patrick, and Shar]), and Beveridge, and Burnet, and Tillotson. The 
heart-burnings occasioned by the great Rebellion, however, w'cre not yet laid to 
rest, and the Revolution had jflsr given a f^*esli impulse to unquiet and hostile 
party-feelings. Some of the Commissioners named by the King either did not 
appear, or soon deserted their brethren.* .... It must be acknowledged, that the 
alterations suggested by these Commissioners, though dictated by a genuine 
spirit of conciliation, were greatly too extensive. Much of what they proposed 
might be adopted with great benefit to the Church. But the spirit of the times 
was most unfavourable for the work; and the attempt at improvement was 
altogether abortive. 

Thus has the Church of England gone on from the commencement of the 
refonnation of religion until the present time, a period of almost three hundred 


* Birch’s Life of Tillotson. 
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years, acknowledging and lamenting her own incompleteness in some important 
particulars, bvit prevented by some extraneous circumstances Irom applying a 
remedy. — Pp. \ — 10. 

Unquestionably, tliis is a strong case made out for inquiry ; and 
he who sliould “ correct and counteract tlie innovations of time, and 
bring back some few of our ecclesiastical institutions to their primitive 
intention and object,” “ would contribute much to the honour, and 
extension, and stability of our apostolical Church of England ; would 
increase not a little the efficiency of lier clergy ; and consequently 
would, under the divine blessing, be instrumental in promoting the 
everlasting w elfare of the people committed to their charge .” — ( Church 
Reform^ ]>. 19.) 

With regard to the disci pVmc of the Church, as far as concerns the 
clergy, that there should be vested in the hands of our Bishops a 
dednite, a cheap, and a prompt method of controlling their conduct, 
‘‘ is a consummation devoutly to be w'ished.” The absolute necessity 
of such corrective discipline, no man in his senses can deny. As the 
law now stands, episcopal control is so beset with difficulties and 
impediments, so tedious in its process, so uncertain in its issue, and 
so niinous in point of expense, that the Bishops are deterrc'd from its 
use. Scandalous and uotorioushf profligate delinquents have thus 
mocked at the admonitions of their dioccsims, and involved them at 
the same time in most incorn eniont costs. Such fovd blots are too 
well known to need any statement in our pages. 

All men of tho slightest pretension to common sense and pr<»per feeling must 
concur in thinking that this state of tilings ought to bo remedied without delay. 
Church Reforviy p. .‘12. 

But what is the remedy ? Our Churchman suggests the appoint- 
ment of Courts EcclesiasYtcal, almost exactly similar in their consti- 
tution and proceedings to Courts Martial in the army and navy. A 
clergyman being charged with some specific offence, the Bishop is to 
commission some of the most respectable of the sacred profession in 
the neighbourhood to inquire whether there be any ground for the 
accusation. Upon their affirmative report, a certain number of cler- 
gymen are to constitute a court for the trial of the person accused. 
They arc to be of the chapter '.of the catlicdral. The court is to be 
held in the chapter-house. J'he Chancellor of the diocese might, it 
is thought, fulfil the duties of Judge Advocate ; and it is proposed 
that the Registrar of the diocese should act as public prosecutor. 
The finding of the court is not to be made public until it has been 
submitted to tlie Bishop of the Diocese, by whom the sentence, (a 
fine, in proportion to the amount of the ecclesiastical income of the 
delinquent, or suspension, or total degradation) should be definitively 
pronounced. When the charge is established the expenses are to 
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ilill on the delinquent. When it is found to be groundless, the pro- 
moters of it must be responsible. 

We confess that we arc by no means friendly to this proposal of 
our author. We dislike what wears too much the appearance of a 
system of esjuonage ; and we should infinitely prefer a summary 
jurisdiction placed in episcopal hands, wuth an appeal in all cases to 
the Archbishop, and thence to the King, But the subordinate details 
of the corrective measure, we do not assume the province of stating. 
The discipline is loudly called for, and must be, sooner or later, 
adopted. 

So, again, the canons of the Church challenge immediate review. 
7'he constitutions of Otho and Othobon, — of Boniface, Peccham, and 
Mepham, would be absolutely ludicrous, when applied to the present 
times, were they not sorrowful burdens upon our consciences. The 
canons of 1603, wanting flic sanction of Parliament, do not bind the 
laity. Mow far they are obligatory upon the clergy, either in law 
or in conscience, is by no means clearly ascertained. Archdeacon 
Sharpe argues that the clergy have a tacit dispensation for not fol- 
lowing the letter of the canon in all points. 

'fhe Canons were framed, he says, [for thus our author ([notes him, p. 53J 
suitably to the particular principles, discipline, and customs, of that age in which 
they are set forth. The rc'asons of some injunctions ha\c now ceased. The 
use and fitness of others now no longer appeareth. And what might he decent 
then, and pass well, would seem now, after almost a eentury and a lialf, through 
gradual change of customs, strangely anticpie and unliecoming. Now surely tliis 
state of things ought not to he suffered to continue. Surely the ecclesiastical 
law of the kingdom ought not to he permitted to remain in this state of uncertain 
obligation, of inextricalile entanglement, of obsoleteness, and desuetude. 

A B(wd of Commissioners appointed by the Crown might easily 
eoncoct a remedy, to be submitted to Convocation, and finally 
sanctioned by Parliament. 

But we hasten from this topic to the consideration of Church En- 
dowments, Cliurch Pluralities, and Church Property, which arc 
respectively weighed in chapters 4, 5, and 10 of the work which 
occupies the second place at the head of our present article. Already 
has the trumpet of alarm o})encd her brazen throat; and, as if to 
give the lie direct to the fond prophecies of peace and tranquillity for 
emancipated Ireland, the noi.sy canoniz^^t of Paine has petitioned the 
Legislature to “repeal the Church Establishment’* of that unhappy 
land ! Ag.ain, it seems, the agricultural interest hath directed her 
assaults upon the tithes ; and every demagogue in the kingdom, 
seconded by a rabble rout of farmers, and butchers, and graziers, is 
looking wuth ravenous eye upon the property of the Church. The 
confiscation of licr funds is with such men the infallible panacea for our 
national difficulties. “ Abolish the accursed tithe system, and agri- 
culture shall meet with no impediment : the half-ruined farmer shall 
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easily pay his rent, his taxes, and his poor-rates ; and the national 
d€tbt itself shall be promptly liquidated.’* Whilst this silly outcry 
(not the less mischievous^ however silly,) is sounding in our ears, we 
doubt the wisdom of mooting the delicate questions which are now 
immediately before us. We impute no hostile motives to the learned 
Churchman under review ; but all interference witli vested rights we 
totally condemn. What though the projected schemes of our author 
be mtixeXy prospective What though “benefices in the private 
pat^nage of individuals” be for the present exempted from the 
operation of his measures of reform ! What thougli he confine himself 
to those livings, “ which are mediately or immediately in the gift of the 
crown, including under the former description all those which are in 
the gift of Bishops, and of Chapters!” (p. 63.) We reject this com- 
promise. We repudiate this sop. We abominate the invasion of 
these rights, however limited in its power of mischief ; and we hate 
the principle of plunder and injustice, whatever be the pretext, under 
which it would win our favour, and however modified be the schemes 
of its aggression. Thus to meddle wdth the patronage of the King, 
(than which none has of late years been more discreetly exercised,) 
would, in our judgment, greatly hazard the alliance of Church and 
State. Thus to deprive the Bishops of their patronage, would be a 
libel upon their sacred bench. Thus to assume the disposal of the 
secondary sinecures in cathedrals wouH open the door to universal 
plunder and indiscriminate rapine. 

As far as the revenues of the Church are concerned, “ her strength,” 
we arc persuaded, “is to sit still.” To talk of the riches of tlie 
Church, when all her income would not give more than the hungry 
pittance of 150/. to each of her ministers, — and whilst there arc 3589 
parochial benefices not exceeding 98/. per annum, and more than 1000 
livings under 60/. per annum, and 422 under 30/. is an insult to the 
understanding of a child. 

But tliis revenue, be it small or great, might be divided in more equal pro- 
portions amongst the officiating Clergy: pluralities are scandalous, and ought to 
be checked: commendams are foul blots in our ecclesiastical polity, and require 
to be remedied with unflinching band ! 

We beg leave to demur to this statement. We deny the expediency 
of equalizing clerical incomes^»by legislative enactments, and we are 
persuaded that the hardships here complained of may be more ad- 
vantageously obviated by the judicious exercise of private and public 
patronage. There are many examples of this wise use of patronage, 
and w’C think we see public and private patrons more alive to the 
responsibility which attaches to them than they were wont to be. We 
are sure, at the same time, that there must always be poor curates in 
the Church, and still poorer incumbents, whom it will be easier to 
pity than to relieve. Yet, they ask not our commiseration. Pious 
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in their lives, — humble in their views,— prudent in their habits, they 
have been led to their hallowed office by other affections than the love 
of gain, or the hope of secular reward. Their joyous hearts are 
fixed on other riches than man can bestow. “ More skilled to raise 
the wretched than to rise,” they cast no longing look upon the perish- 
able treasures of the world. “ Having food and raiment, they are 
therewith content — the luxuries,— yea, and many of the comforts of 
life, they surrender without a sigh, rich in the anticipation of their 
lieavenly inheritance, and gladdened with the approacJi of the au- 
spicious day, when, “ having turned many to righteousness, they shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament for ever and ever.*’ 

The Churchman has much feeling on the subject of jines^ from 
which he holds it to be especially desirable that a Bishop should be 
entirely relieved : 

It is not fitting (ho writes) that the attention of a Bi.sho.p should be in any 
degree called off from the high spiritual duties of his office, to calculate, with the 
care of an actuary, the probabilities of the continuance of human life, with a 
view to personal ciuohiuiont. — P. 10.3. 

To remedy this grievance it is suggested, that, for the future, all 
the landed property annexed to any bishopric should be administered 
by the Chapter of the Cathedral, assisted by the Chancellor of the 
Diocese. But our space warns us to curtail our remarks ; and there- 
fore we briefly observe that mir author’s recommendations relative to 
the making and the custody of terriers is very judicious, though w^e 
entertain no inconsiderable doubts about the mode of paying the 
“ Commissioners of Church-Property-Inquiry” by a short sequestra- 
tion of the i^rofits of the several benefices, as they happen to become 
void. (P. 192.) The greater proportion of livings could ill afford 
such a deduction ; — what with the enormous stamp duty and other 
levies made upon new incumbents, they have absolutely nothing to 
spare for any fresh payments in the shape of a tax for any purpose 
whatever. We could easily draw such a moving picture of the serious 
inconveniency even now attaching to such recently beneficed clergy- 
men, as would convince our author of the impropriety of his propo- 
sition : but we forbear, nor can w^e afford room for the insertion of 
our Churchman’s observations* excellent and judicious as they gene- 
rally are, on the important and difficult subject of the commutation of 
tithes, tlie undoubted freeholds of the clergy, granted by the original 
possessors of the land, held by a title more ancient than any lay estate 
in the kingdom, and tlierefore not to be touched with the mischievous 
hand of fanciful reformers, but upon the most grave and weighty 
considerations. 

Whilst the Churchman displays a caution amounting almost to fear 
touching the claims of the Church, Mr. Hull rushes to the other 
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extreme, ami, regardless of the means of accomplishing his projects, 
writes as follows, witii much good sense and great knowledge of 
human nature, though, we fear, with lamentable disregard of the 
practicability of his scheme : 

Clergymen arc most in their places where most business is to be done: and 
though some of them protest against being secularized, the term is as disagree- 
able as the notion is mistaken. 'I'he closet and the world, the church and the 
drawing-room, liave all the same uses to Clergymen and Laymen, and all, too, 
the same abuses. Laymen are apt to make up for their own faults by requiring 
a much greater degree of holiness in the Clergy; there may be some latent 
Popery in tlie requisition. It is right to add here, that land -owners would think 
it a grievance if tlieir tenants were allowed to plead against a fiiir rent the 
customary payment of an unfair rent, by tlie name of a modus, in cases where 
ancestors could not by law have bound their successors, and that reduced rent 
were confessedly too little for their sup})orl in a rank, wliich, as a body, tlicy 
are ex))Octed to maintain. 

Upon inqniiy, many changes might be debated usefully. Full payment of all 
tithes should he insisted upon ; and each cure shoihd he made a living. If tithes 
were ililly paid, the surplus so gained might be well applied to Church purposes 
in many ways, &c. &c. — Hull's Inquiry, p. 80 . 

Wc would willingly add somewhat upon Church edifices. The 
subject of Dilapidations, of Parish Churches, and of Parsonage 
Houses, affords us a tempting topic of discussion, but our limits deny 
us the satisfaction of mooting these interesting themes. 

Wc are free to confess that we are much indebted to the authors 
before us for the able strictures which they have made upon the 
questions which they investigate. We have differed — we still differ — 
widely from them in some of their schemes, whilst to others we" are 
anxious to afford the sanction, such as it is, of our hearty concurrence. 
We sincerely recommend these momentous points to the wisdom of 
the Episcopal Bench. Keform in some shape must come. It cannot 
come too soon ; and we earnestly hope that the spiritual rulers of our 
Church will immediately concert some measures for the consumma- 
tion of so desirable an end. ** To my Lords the Bishops,’* we say in 
the language of Bacon,* as quoted by our Churchman, (p. 16 ) “ that 
it is hard for them to avoid blame, (in the opinion of an indifferent 
person,) in standing so precisely upon altering nothing : leges, novis 
legibus non recreatvR, acescunf ; laws not refreshed w^ith new laws, w^ax 
sour. Qui mala non permutat,^in bonis noh perseverat ; without change 
of ill, a man cannot continue the good. To take away many abuses 
supplanteth not good orders, hut establishoth them, Moro:^a moris 
retentio, res turbulent a est eeque ac novitasFf 

* Bacon, of Church Controversies. 

f We are sorry to find that, in one instance, wc have mistaken the views of Mr. Hull ; 
and we are still more sorry to be obliged to differ, in any instance, from so candid and 
honest a Churchman. In a letter, which he has addressed to us, he disclaims any 
objection to the use of creeds in toto, though he w ishes to confine them to the Communion 
service only. We take this opportunity of thanking Mr. H. for the obliging offer con- 
tained in his Communication ; which, from such a man, we duly appreciate. 
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Art. II. — An Hktorlcal^cconnt of the TMr ty •Nine Articles y from the 
First Promulgation of them in 1553, to their Final Establishment in 
1571> with Exact Copies of the Latin and English Manuscript Sy and 
Facsimiles of the Signatures of the ArchbifShops and Bishops y 
By John Lamb, D.D. Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
Deighton, Cambrkb^e 5 Rivingtqns, London ; Parker, Oxford. 1829* 
4to. Price ih 5s, 

Despite the vulgar outcry that the Church is tlie advocate and 
patron of ignorance, wo liave always endeavoured, while aflectionately 
and devotedly maintaining the rights and claims of our ecclesiastical 
establishment, no less eari^Stly to defend the necessity of a suitable 
education for all classes. If the plan of the Gower Street University, 
and the superficial and superfluous accomplishments of the Mechanics* 
Institutions be the only antithesis to ignorance, then, alas ! we must 
contentedly accpiiesce in our owm condemnation. But if A steady 
support of such real information as the leisure of each man will hear, 
and the profession of each man can improve, may acquit us of the 
odious charge,* w.o think we may rely on a successful defence. A 
superficial knowledge of mathematics is equivalent to none ; and a 
superficial knowledge of most other things is more likely to mislead 
than to benefit. But if this kind of knowledge is always something 
less than equivocal, wliat must it be when attempted to be driven into 
the rough understandings of labourers and journeymen ! All real 
knowledge, however, especially professional knowledge, is valuable ; 
and as we have one common profession, Christianity, all knowledge 
on that subject must be valuable to all ; and, therefore, we have 
always most strenuously opposed religious ignorance, whether silently 
promoted by those who studiously proclaim it to be compatible with 
all useful learning, or openly advocated by the well-intentioned but 
indiscriminate panegyrists of days gone by, when knowledge was 
scarce, not because it wms injurious, but because the means of ac- 
quiring it were fewer and less effective. 

We have not the slightest hesitation in retorting upon the enemies 
of the Church the charge which they attempt to fix upon us. Their vain 
accusation sufficiently brands tjiem with a voluntary and determined 
ignorance. With all the means of in(Juiry and knowledge in their 
power, they care not to acquaint themselves with the nature of a 
Church which the State still professes to be part of the constitution, 
and which in common justice they are bound to know before they 
condemn. It is their interest (and diligently do they follow it) to 
keep others in similar ignorance, that their own may be palliated, and 
their designs countenanced and executed. 

Yet although knowledge on no point is so easy of access as on that 
of the frame, constitution, creed, and practice of the Established 
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Church, all which are constantly before eyes of the world J 
although lio inquiry can be more important than that which leads us 
to discover tlie claims of the predominating ^religion of our country: 
although such inqtiiry and such knowledge are absolutely necessary 
to those who undertake to canvass the subject fairly, either on religious 
or political grounds : yet how portentous is the igporance of our 
ecclesiastical constitution, which pervades every dliss of society! 
What opinions do we hear in conversation and read in print from men 
who even profess themselves members of our ChU|j[d^ ! Baptismal 
regeneration denied by such persons in the teeth of our Articles, 
Catechism, and Liturgy ! We have eva|i heard it argued that our 
Church defends Transubstantiation, because the Catechism teaches 
that the body and blood of Christ are ‘‘ verily and indeed taken and 
received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper when the very ex- 
pression, “ by the faithful,” is a sufficient proof that the Church could 
mean no auch thing as transubstantiation, since, if there were a 
corporeal metamorphosis, the unfaithful would necessarily be as much 
partakers as tlie faithful : to say nothing of the positive affirmation of 
the Church in her Articles,* and of her definition of a Sacrament in 
this very Catechism, that it is a Sign* But it is not only in the 
current intercourse of society, that this ignorance is found. What 
deplorable ignorance exists on this subject where it ought to he best 
imderstood, even in the Senate of tne land, has been witnessed 
abundantly in the debates of late years ; at no lime so abundantly as 
in those on the late disastrous measure. And in another part of our 
publication we are now displaying the melancholy ignorance of those 
who have deserted us, and whose arguments have been pronounced 
unanswerable solely because the nature of our Church has neither 
been examined nor understood ! 

If those who charge the Church with promoting ignorance, would 
themselves acquire a little information on the subjects which they 
discuss so confidently, it would be advantageous to us and to them. 
The advantage of the Church is not an argument very likely to 
weigh with them for good; their own advantage may. We will, 
therefore, remind them of one of thi^ir^own favourite maxims, that 
** knowledge is power and, we will add, ignorance is weakness ; 
and however currently hardy assertion may pass for awhile, ultimate 
and inevitable exposure must cover them with confusion, and in- 
capacitate them from producing any impression through the influence 
of character and integrity. If the history, discipline, and doctrine of 
the Church are unknown and misrepresented, it is not because there 
are not abundant n/eans of information on all, but because it is not 
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the inclination or the o}|jj^ct of her opponents to divest themselves of 
that ignorance which they so liberally charge upon her. Dr. Lamb’s 
book leaves them more inejtcusdble than it has found them, by exhi- 
biting alike the authority by wliich tlie Articles were compiled, and 
leading to their true interpretation through the gradations which leave 
their completion in the present form. 

The. publication before ua has many claims to public gratitude. 
It has reprinted some old and very scarce copies of the Articles; 
brought otlie;^ put of the obscurity of College shelves, and from the 
perils common to all monographs; and given'^a succinct, but well 
authenticated acepunt of circumstances in which they severally 
arose, and the mode in which they received the sanction of authority. 

The documents contained in this work, and the objects it professes 
to obtain, ah all be expressed in Dr. Lamb’s own words : 

Aniong the many benefits, which Parker conferred upon the Anglican 
Church, tlie final settlement of the Articles of Religion is not the least. It is 
well known that among the valuable manuscripts, which he bequeatlied to the 
College of Corpus Christi Cambridge, of which he had been Master, are two 
copies of the Articles : one in Latin with the autograph signatures of the 
Archbishops and Bishops in 1502 : the other in Englisli with the autograph 
signatures of the Archbishop and Bishops in 1571. These manuscripts have 
long been objects of interest and curiosity. An account has been given of 
them in Strype, which is materially incon*cct ; and his account is fi*equcntly 
referred to as authority by w’riters of our Church History, ’fliese circumstances 
led me to the determination of printing a few copies of these manuscripts, page^ 
imCi and word exactly corresponding with the originals. I have since been 
induced to prefix an Historical Account of the Articles from their first promul- 

f ation by Edward VI. in 1553 to their final establishment by the Act of 
llizabcth 1571. And also, in addition to the manuscripts, to reprint the 
Articles of 1553 ; distinguishing the parts which were omitted or altered in the 
Convocation of 1562, and also shewing where additions of Articles or Clauses 
were made. I liave also printed a Facsimile of the edition of Jugg and Cawood 
of 1563, this being the very book to which the Act of 13 Elizabeth refers. And 
to complete the collection of editions of the AriScles, I have added Day’s in 
Latin of JtJ7l, and Jugg and Cawood’s in English of the same year; both of 
which were edited under the superintcndance of Bishop Jewel; and which are 
now reprinted from the copies formerly belonging to Archbishop Parker, and 
given by him to the Library of Corpus Christi College. — P. 4. 

The author tlien enters on his historical account, in which there is 
notliing new, but the events are well selected, and verified by 
references. One part is ciyious, as it shows, in confirmation of 
Mr. Towgood’s facts (not Iris arguments) noticed in our last obser- 
vations on Schism, that the authority of Convocation was always 
considered constitutionally necessary in doctrinal cases, even at times 
when the utmost extent of despotism was exercised by the civil power 
in the Church. The Articles of 1552, were never offered to or 
approved by the Convocation, yet the government did not hesitate to 
entitle them, “ Articles agreed upon by the Bishoppes and other 
learned and godly men in the east Convocation at London;” a 
. falsehood so shameless and so easy of detection, as no consideration 
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could have induced a man in his senses tq^romulgate, had not he 
conceived it the only means whereby his intei*position could obtain a 
shadow of'lcgality. 

These Articles, of course, at the accession of Mary, were abro- 
gated. But when Elizabeth ascended tHe throne, tlie Reformation 
was again triumphant. Dr. Lamb narrates the difficulties whicli this 
Princess experienced in obtaining a Pi'otestant. Son vocation, without 
whom she knew she could not constitutionally authorize Protestant 
Articles in the National Church. In this part of th^^TIistory, it is 
gratifying to find, that the “ laudator temporis acti’* Jiiay sometimes 
be in the wrong. What a contrast, for instance, ^oes tlie following 
description of Kitchin, Bishop of Llandaff, present to the steady, 
consistent Protestantism of modern Prelates! % 

Camden terms bhii Sedls stue mhmitafemy Ila Vfas elected Bish6^ of Landafl’ 
in 1545, and took the following oath : “ I, Auton}^ dett Bishop of Laiidafl*, having 
now the vail of darkness of the usurped power, authority, and jurisdiction of the 
See and Bishop of Rome clearly taken away from mine eyes, do utterly testify 
and declare in my heart, that neither the See nor the Bishop of Rome, nor any 
tbrei^ Potentate hath or ought to have any juiis^^liction, power, or authority 
within this realm hy C«od‘s law, or any just law or means, S:c, See. and that I 
will resist the same to the utmost of my power." 'J’his vail of darkness came 
over his eyes again upon Clary’s accession to the throne, lie was one of the 
commissioners appointed hy her to remove the Protestant hisliops- for “ tcachiuy 
preaching and setting forth of erroneous doctrines.'' 'fo complete his character 
we may add one more circuiustanee. In 1555 Rawlins White, an honest poor 
fishenuan, was burnt at Cardiff, lie wa< a very ancient man, and was put in 
prison only because he liad put hi.s sou to school that lie might hear tlie Bible 
read by him. After a year’s confinement, the Bishop of Laudaff cuudemned 
him upon Articles to whicli he answered as a Heretic." — P. 10. 

In December, 1550, Parker was appointed to tbi* Primacy. This 
circumstance soon led to a tliorough purification of the C'hurch, and 
the compilation of our present Articles, which, corrected from Parker^s 
copy by Bishop Jewel, arc now' the- National Confession of Faith. 

Dr. Lamb has appended to his treatise a brief and candid di«iqui.sition 
of the history of the celebrated clause whicli opens the^ Twentieth 
Article; and although he can scarcely be said to have determined the 
question, he has certainly brought forward very fair grounds for the 
determination, and we, for our own part, are inclined to follow hi.s 
opinion. With an extract from this, every way curious, we shall 
conclude the present notice, premising that, however the passage may 
have been introduced, it has now received the .sanction of the Church ; 
and we think we abimdantly proved, in our April Number, that the 
matter of it is strictly true. 

In the preceding account no mention lia.s been made of the di.spiitcd clause nt 
the beginning of the twentieth Article as now fomul in our aulnorised copies. 
“ Habet Ecincsia Ritua atatuendi jus, ct in iidei controversiis auctoritatem." 

The Church hath power to decree Rites or Ceremonies and Anihur'itg in Matters 
of Faith I shsdi now proceed to state wlwt I consider to be the real history 
of this clause. 
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From the preceding stat^ent anft annexed copies it is eyident that it was 
not in tlu! Articles as they passed the Convocation in 1562. For we have before 
us the inaniisciipt signed by the Arahbishops and Bishops, and it appears that 
no alteration of ihc j^rticles took place in the lower house. But this clause is 
found in the first printed copy after the Convocation of 1562, viz. that of Uegi- 
nald Wolfe published by Royal authority in 156u. Surely then it can be no 
diHicult matter to ascertain, or at least to fonii a probable conjecture, by whose 
means this clause weia inserted between the passing of the Articles in Convo- 
catioji, and their first publication. Let us trace the progress of them during 
this ju ried. A fair copy, or the copy with the signatures of both houses would 
he sent to the council board for the ajiprobation of her Majesty, and for the 
j)urp().s(‘ of attaclikig the great seal, this being necessary according to the Act of 
siihniihsion to give authority to any deed of Convocation, llie copy remained 
in the hands ofher Majesty about a twelvemonth, and the disputed clause (there 
can he liltle doubt) wlsis added during this period by the Queen, or by the Council 
flit her suggestion. — P. 3.*j. 

,#To the Latin edition of Wolfe, in wdiich the clause first appeared is the 
following r^parkahle additinti: ‘‘ Quibm nmnibua Articidis Serenmima Princepg 
De't Gratia AagHie,' Fraucia ., v1 Hibernue Rvyina Fidei Defensor 
PFAl SKI PS AM dXlUjenicr prias leclh et c.vaminatis^ Itegtaui suum assetisum 
lyreebiutK This declarathm is not affixed to any other edition. 

'I'he clause did not appear in either of the Kuglish editions of Jugg and 
Cawood of the same date; as tliese would be translated from the copy in the 
hands of the Archbishop under his directions. It may perhaps be thought that 
neither the Queen or licr Council would take* upon themselves to alter A^rticles 
apjiroved of by the Convocation, and to publish them thus altered. But there is 
a curious circmnstance ccamoeted with the omission of the twenty-ninth Article, 
‘‘ Impii non mamlucunt corpns Christ i in ttsvm wliich throws some light 

u])on the subject. This Article was omitted both in the Latin and English 
printed coj)ies b(*roro 1571 in compliance with the wish or order of Cecil, pro- 
bably at the suggestion of his royal Mistress. It ajipears that in a personal 
coil lei cncc* the Loid 'freasurer and the Archbishop had an argument respecting 
this Artic le ; and that the latter defended it against the objections of the former ; 
this wo learn casually from a letter addres'sccl by Parker to Cecil in 1571. He 
states; “ I am advisedly still in my opinion concerning so much as it Wiis 
alleged for in the Article (alluding to the reference to St. Augustin). And for 
further truth of the words both he in other places, and Prosper in his sentences 
out of St, Augustin seninu 338 and 336 doth plainly aflinu our opinion in this 
Article to he most true.” 

Hence we find that (’ecil or the Queen did not altogether ajijwove of this 
Article, and tluit accordingly it was struck out of the copy submitted to them 
bv Convocation before its jiublication. Is it then too much to suspect that the 
addition to the twentieth Article was made by the same party, especially as its 
matter was so consonant with their o 2 >inions? 

Arehbish(»p Parker and the C hurchmen of his da\ s have been very imjustly 
accused of the insertion of this clause. In the copy of Articles, wdiich Parker 
j>rcparcd for tlu' (’onvoention, ’ If^ added to the thirty-fourth the following 
sentence : “ Qua'hbei ecvlvKia porfirnlarh'^ sire nathnafis anfhorifafem hahet 
inAitm’tidi^ inntamli, ant nhropamii Certmonias^ ant ritns eccl^'siastivos^ hmnan& 
ianium authorilutv instifnUM, modo omnia ad edifeationem fianfF And this is all 
tlie j)ow'er, or authority that he con-sidered it right for tlie Church to claim, or 
assume. Had the Bislieps even apjuoved of the clause, after that it had been 
pretixed by the twentieth Article in L563, they would certaiidy have adopted it 
in the (on vocation of l.i71. But it docs not apjiear in the nianusciipt they 
signed, or in either the Latin or English copy edited under the superintendance 
of Bish<»p Jewel in that year. 

lu 1037, Archbishop Laud was accused among other mattei's with having 
forged this clause. The accusation wa.s clearly unjust. But such a charge 
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being brought against him shews, that befdS^'his tim6 it was not gemraUy found 
in the authorized copies of the Articles. — Pp. 34, 35. 

.'I’he followitig arc the simple facts respetling i^:^ 

It is not found : ^ ^ 

1. In the Latin Manuscript signed by the Archbishops and Bishops in the 
Convocation of 1562. 

2. In the English editions of Jugg and Cawood of 1563. ^ 

3. In the English Manuscript signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury aiilJg 

the Bishops in the Convocation of 1571. ^ 

4. In the Latin edition of Day published under the direction of ffishop J ewei 

in 1571. . ' , 

5. In the English edition of Jugg and Cawood published under the direction 
of Bishop Jewel in 1571. 

It is found : 

1. In the Latin edition of Wolfe of 1563. 

2. In one [two?] of the later editions of Jugg and Cawood of 1571. 

3. Occasionally in subsequent editions until the time of Archbishop LailMl 
when it was inserted in all the authorized copies. — Pp. 36, 37. 


We sincerely t|i^nk Dr, Lamb for his bobk. It is but justice to 
him and to the public to state, that it is one of the most beautiful 
specimens of typography which the Cambridge press has sent forth : 
and the fac-similes are executed with great fidelity and exactness. 


Art. III. — A Paraphrastic Translation of the Apostolical Ejnstles. 
With Notes, By Philip Nicholas Shuttle worth, D. D. Warden 
of New College^ Oxford^ and Rector of Foxley^ Wilts. Oxford : 
Parker. London: Rivingtons. 1829. pp. 555. Price 125. 

A VARIETY of difficulties, arising from different causes, is acknow- 
ledged, on all hands, to attend the due apprehension of the writings 
of the Apostles. In order to the critical study of them, the scholar 
must bring with him, n6t only a close and rivetted attention, but an 
acquaintance with the sacred and profane history of the times in 
which they were composed, a familiarity with the customs, the 
habits, and the prejudices of the persons to whom they were addressed, 
an insight into the circumstances in which they originated, and the 
errors which they were intended to correct, and a practical knowledge 
of the language in which they were originally written. Such, indeed, 
ate the requisite attainments for the perusal of any ancient writings 
whatsoever, and more particularly of those which involve abstruse 
philosophical inquiries, and polemical disputations. Of this character 
are the Apostolical Epistles, and especially those of St. Paul, in which 
there is a depth of close and profound reasoning, which even, at the 
period when they were written, and among those for whose instruction 
they designed, would not be immediately appreciated by the 
average understandings of mankind. Add to this, that the points 
under discussion are* frequently the transcendental mysteries of God's 
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providence, in which the insp^d writer, perfectly familiarized with 
these profbund topics, glani^s from one Argument to another, with a 
fluent rapidity of appreh^siorif with which his most highly gifted 
reader cannot always keep pace. No wonder, theni that under the 
disadvantages of a strictly literal translation (and it is obvious, that 

t authorised translation must necessarily be strictly literal, that no 
IS or prejudice of,, the translators may interfere with the undoubted 
declarations of the 'Word of God,) the more uninformed and 
general reader may fall short of the right understanding of some of 
those important doctrines, which are explained and elucidated in 
these sacred documents. 

To obviate this defect, — to supply a translation sufficiently close to 
% original to convey an adequate idea of the manner of the sacred 
penmen, and, at the same time, sufficiently diffuse to pourtray the full 
scope of the argument, is* the object of the volume ^efore us. This 
object has been attained by developing those minute, but necessary 
links of reasoning, which are often cursorily glanced at by the writers 
themselves ; by tilling up those implied inferences, which escape the 
observation of the less accurate inquirer ; and by supplying con- 
necting particles, modernizing idiomatic expressions, explaining obso- 
lete allusions, and providing such other helps and illustrations, as may 
promote that readiness of perception, which is necessary to digest the 
full import of the truth, wltich the Apostles intended to establish. 
We do not hesitate to say, that Dr. Shuttleworth has tendered an 
essential service to Christianity, by the judicious, comprehensive, and 
popular paraphrase, which he has thus effected. By saving his 
readers the labour of continuous thought, which renders the perusal 
of the Epistles to the casual inquirer an irksome, and sometimes an 
insuperable task, he has paved the way to tile more wide diffusion of 
a religious knowledge among all classes of the community. This is 
peculiarly an age of inquiry; and while the various branches of 
human knowledge are simplified to the capacities of every understand- 
ing, it cannot be a less profitable occupation to place within the reach 
of all, that knowledge which alone can make men wise uffto salvation. 

We deem it unnecessary to make an extract from the paraphrase 
itself; and of the notes, if will be sufficient to remark, that they 
contain a fund of useful information, judiciously subjoined in illus- 
tration of such topics as would not admit of a paraphrastic exposition. 
At ^ close of most of the Epistles, however, a brief notice is added 
of the principal topics therein discussed, of the more immediate 
purposes of instruction for which they are now available, and of 
those difficulties in point of doctrine, such as the reconcili«|^n of 
St. .Paul and St. James on the subject of faith, which have been die 
fertile source of polemic discussion in all ages of the Gospel. To die 
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Epistle to the Hebrews is annexed a‘^^indicat^on of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles from the charge of insincerity i and, by way of con- 
clusion to the whole, some remar kf are^^pended on the evidence 
afforded by the Epistles, taken collectively, to the general truth of 
the Gospel. From these we shall make a few selections. 

The following statement of the doctrines maintained in the Epistle 
to the Romans forms a good foundation for the study of that im- 
portantly argumentative writing: — 

1* That all men are sinners in the sight of God, and can only attain to 
salvation by the aid of a dispensation of imputed righteoiisness, and not of 
personal merit. 

2. That the criminality of mankind is the consequence of their disobedience 
to an acknowledged law of righteousness, either natural or revealed. 

3. That the spiritual condemnation of the heathen world is the result of tlr^iv 
violation of the sanctions of natural religion, 

4. Tliat the guilt of the Jews was the effect of their transgressions against 
the enactments of the Mosaic law. 

5. That in our present fallen and degraded condition, which is the coiisequence 
of the sin of our first parents, the suggestions and desires of our carnal nature 
are in a constant state of warfare with our purest spiritual aspirations, and our 
better knowledge. 

6. That, as it was the express object of our Saviour’s mission to obliterate the 
effects of Adam’s transgression, and to reconcile us to God by a satisfactory ex- 
piation for sin, it is obviously the duty of every Clivistiau, to emancipate himself 
by every means in his power from the dominion of his carnal and impure 
appetites, invoking for that piiq)ose the strengthening aid of the Holy Spirit, and 
trusting to the imputed righteousness of Christ for his final justification. 

7. That God’s election of tlie Jewish nation was of a temporal character only : 

the spiritual and real election being confined exclusively to such individuals 
as should subsequently have approved themselves to him by their piety and 
obedience. ^ 

8. That the national election of the Jews, having been an act of gratuitous 
favour, and designed for a specific ohjeet, without reference to any claim of mci-it 
on their part, might he, and was, justly Avith(h*awn when the arrangements of 
Providence so required it. ^ 

9. That the admission of tlie Gentiles into the Gospel covenant implied no 
loss of spiritual privileges to the believing Jews, but merely the impartial 
diffusion of God’s favour to all nations without distinction, whether Jew or 
Gentile. 

10. That, as the whole of the Tsraclitish nation was not in reality God’s Israel, 
but the obedient only deserved that appellation ; so in the Christian world it is 
not every one btariug the denomination of Christian, hut the pure in heart, and 
the perseveringly righteous only, who cjin hope to attain to the blessings result- 
ing from Christ’s atonement. 

11. That a life of unblemished lioliness, of perfect obedience, and of implicit 
reliance upon God’s faithfulness, is absolutely required of every person whatever 
looking for salvation through the merits of our Redeemer. 

Such arc the principles undoubtedly inculcated in this beautiful Epistle. 
Whether or not they are compatible with what is usually termed the Calvinistic 
theory may he matter of opinion, according to the peculiar views and impressions 
of individuals. Certain it is, that no religious scheme can be pronounced to be 
that of St. Paul, which is irreconcilable with the admission of the foregoing 
propoi^ons. — Pp. 72, 73, 

On the subject of superstitious mortifications we read as follows, 
under the Epistle to the Galatians ^ 
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If it be urged tliat our Saviour tiimself recommends one species of morti- 
fication, namely, fasting, as a religious duty, and himself set the example of it, 
the answer is obvious ; that as a tneaj^is of piety, as a coiTcctive of the petulance 
produced by prosperity or healtli, it may be, and is, liighly profital)le : the real 
mistake is, when it is relied upon as actually meritorious, and as a substitute for 
that expiation for sin, which can be obtained through Christ’s blood alone. The 
various forms under which this very natural but pernicious delusion has shown 
itself in different ages, according to the circumstances of each respecti\*e period, 
is matter of curious but mclanclioly observation. To the converted Jew and the 
Jndaizing Gentile of the primitive Church it suggested an anxiety to return to 
the vcxiitious Tievitical bondage from which they had been recently emancipated, 
and to adopt an heterogeneous and ill-assorted creed, in which the practice of 
circumcision and other unprofitable ceremonies was considered as a concurrent 
means of justification with the atonement of Christ itself. A few centuries 
afterwards it peopled the Egyptian deserts with ascetics, who, having originally 
retired thither for purposes of general mortification of the body, finally set the 
example, which was so eagerly followed in other countries, of the most fantastic 
find capriciously diversified modes of self-toiment. It introduced the unscriptiiral 
doctrine of purgatory into the Eastern and Western Cliurches, and gave rise to 
tlie institution of the various monastic orders, and with them to a state of spiritual 
bondage, far exceeding that against which St. Paufso clocpicntly declaims in the 
l^pistle now before us. I'o trace it through its infinite diversity of shapes would 
be endless j perhaps, in fact, few piously disposed persons exist who have not at 
some period of their lives felt a tendency to this delusion, from which they liave 
finally escaped only by fixing their attention upon that one great basis of all 
scriptural truth, Christ ci*ucificd,” which, as it affords the only solid foundation 
for a believer’s hope, so it is the great practical security for a holy and pure life. 
If the Protestant communities have been less disfigured by these gloomy super- 
atitious.than the ChiU’ch of Rome, it is because their knowledge of the sacred 
writings is greater; without the«continual and salutary corrective afforded by 
whicli, no goodness of intention, no degree of ])iety, however sincere, could 
have preserved them from the same pitiable degradation. — Pp. 237, 238. 

In tlic concluding remarks, after some observations on the sincerity 
and earnestness of the several Apostolic writers, the identity of their 
doctrines, and the necessity of some such supplementary writings as 
the Epistles, in order to a complete apprehension of the Gospel 
scheme, in all its different bearings, Dr. S, proceeds to calculate the 
advantage arising from tlie contemplation of this important subject 
from different points of view: — 

Had, for instcMiicc, the F'pistles of one only of our Lord’s disciples descended 
to us, vast as would have been the value which would have attached to them, 
still they could not have completely effected that piu’pose which has been so fully 
accomplislicd by the diversified compositions which wo actually possess. Every 
individual brings with him to the'profound^discussions of theology, if not the 
reality, at least the suspicion, of a bias. /Vnd even if we consider such a 
suspicion in the case of an inspired teacher to be out of the question, still we 
must at all events admit tliat the peculiar circumstances under which he may 
have been placed with respect to his own immediate converts may occasionally 
have made it imperative upon him from principle to dwell more particularly 
upon some single and partial view of tlie theory of revelation, to the compara- 
tive neglcctj if not to the actual exclusion, of others not less intrinsically im- 
portant. In addition therefore to the most unblemished integrity in th^ writer, 
it requires the collision, not merely of various individual feelings and' predis- 
positions, but that alsd of contingent external events, operating severally upon 
several parties, to call forth the complete discussion in all its parts of so intricate 
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and extensive a system of belief as that of the Christian revelation, and to secure 
the adequate transmission of a scheme thus minute and comprehensive for the 
edification of aftertimes. And such is precisely the advantage which has accrued 
to religion both in speculation and practice, from that dissimilar mode of dis- 
cussing the same really identical and harmonious doctrine which characterizes 
the Apostolical Epistles. The very different position of Paul with respect to his 
own peculiar converts, from that occupied by James, Peter, John, and Jude, 
with reference to theii*s, made it to a certain degree incumbent upon him to 
consider the Christian dispensation froifi a position directly opposite to that from 
which tliey were disjwsed to regard it. Having been commissioned to undertake 
the conversion of the Gentile world, he must necessarily have laid it down as the 
foremost duty of Ids office to establish, in the first place, solidly and substantially, 
the foundation of faith in the Jehovah of the old, and in the crucified Saviour 
of the new, covenant ; and, having secured that great elementary principle, then, 
as an obvious consequence, to erect upon it the superstructure of Christian 
holiness and of a good life. And according to this consistent view of the subject, 
we find him uniformly looking forward prospectively through the whole system, 
from its first commencing germ to its final and complete developement. The 
four last-mentioned apostles, on the contrary, having to deal almost exclusively 
with Jews, found many of the primary dogmas oV the religion which they had 
to inculcate already in great measure assented to as articles of faith. To them 
therefore the task of elementary initiation was comparatively easy. It was not 
the doctrine of a Messiah which they had to originate, but that the ci*ucified Son 
of Mary was the Messiah, whose advent had been impatiently expected : and in 
announcing the covenant of divine mercy as proffered to all mankind, they were 
only enlarging the operation, and refining the principle, of that covenant already 
acknowledged to subsist between the Almighty and the Jewish nation. The 
errors therefore which they had to combat, and to guard against, were of an 
entirely different character from those which called lorth tlie occasional. abjura- 
tions of St. Paul. — Pp. 548, 560. j 

One more extract, and we have done : — 

The uniform tone of reverential awe in which the person of our blessed 
Redeemer is alluded to throughout the Apostolical Epistles, is another circum- 
stance which those persons who arc disposed to object to the doctrine of his 
divine nature would do well seriously to consider. That St. Paul, who had 
known him only through the medium of the most stupendous preternatural events, 
should ever be found to speak of that tremendous Being with the deepest 
solemnity might naturally be expected. But with regard to the other apostles 
this consequence seems sonicwdiat less obvious. We all know the equalizing 
tendency of familiarity in domestic intercourse between persons of the most 
dissimilar rank and condition of life. But the intimacy of friendship to which 
the disciples of our Lord w'ere admitted for so long a period, appears not for a 
moment to have trenched upon their reverential adoration of him as an imme- 
diate emanation of the eternjil Godhead. Above all, we find that sentiment 
most strongly marked, where perhaps we should least be prepared to look for it, 
in the writings of the beloved disciple St. Joim^ Tlie unequivocal assertions of 
our blessed Saviour's divinity confjiined in his Epistles and in his Gospel are 
justly considered as affording some of the strongest scriptural proofs of that im- 
portant doctrine. But that such an impression should have taken complete hold 
of a mind which had been permitted to trace the object of its reverence through 
the humble incidents and detail of private life, can be accounted for only upon 
the simposition that the evidence confirmatory of that impression was of too 
decided a character to be shaken by even that most critical and perilous test 
Certain it is that no misgivings or interventions of doubt upon this subject ever 
seem for one instant to,i suggest themselves to that apostle’s mind. It has ac- 
cordingly been well remarked, in reply to those impugners of our Redeemer’s 
divinity, who assert that this doctrine is of comparatively recent origin, and was 
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unknown to the primitive Church, that, on the contrary, the heresy which stood 
most conspicuous in the age of the apostles was that which denied, not his divinCy 
but his humariy nature ; and that, so far from being called upon to prove him to 
be very Gody (a point universally acknowledged,) the great difficulty seems to 
have been to persuade the first polluters of the Christian faith, that he was also, 
really and actually, very Man, It was not, until the lapse of time had subdued 
by distance the astounding effect produced by his miraculous career upon earth, 
that human audacity dared to attempt to lower him to the scale of a merely 
mortal teacher, or even to that of the foremost and most glorious of God’s 
created beings. — Pp. 552, 553. 

Here, then, wa bid our author heartily farewell ! 
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yin Address to Young Persons after 
Confirmaiion, London: Rivingtons, 
1829. 12mo. Pp. 88. Price I 5 . ^d, 

Wk sincerely hope to see tliis use- 
ful and excellent little tract, by the 
Ilishop of Barbados, upon the revised 
list of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. It contains a series of 
rules for the obseiwation of the youth- 
ful Christian, in order to the punctual 
fulfilment of his baptismal covenant. 
Each rule is briefly stated, and followed 
by appropriate exhortations ; with scri|>- 
tural references in the margin, and foot 
notes including prayers and citations 
from the old divines. The rules them- 
selves are twelve in number, as follow; 

1 . Pray fervently morning and evening, 

2. In the midst of worldly occupation 
think upon God. 3. Read a portion of 
Holy Scripture daily. 4. Remember 
your duty to your neighbour. 5. Be 
careful of your time. 6. Shun idleness. 
7. Delay not the work of religion. 8. 
Accustom yourself to private meditati^i, 

9. Be cautious with whom you associate. 

10. Pear not the ridietde of the infidel 
or the scorner. 11. Beware of the 
first transgression. 1 2. Keep the Sab- 
bath holy. At the end arc appended 
a form of prayer and meditation for 
the morning, afternoon, and evening, 
from the Countess of Moreton’s “ Daily 
Exercise and a prayer from Bishop 
Cosin, to be used on the anniversary 
of our baptism. 


The Divine Origin of Christianityy de- 
duced from some of those Evidences 
which arc not founded on the authen- 
ticity of Scripture. By John Shep- 
pard, author of Thoughts 071 Private 
Devolion,” ^c. 2 Vols. London : 
Whittaker, Avc Maria Lane. 1829. 
Pp. xlviii. 358, 383. Price 14s. 

The object of tliis work is thus stated 
by the Author himself: — • 

** My primary aim is to show, that even if 
the New Testament had been unhappily de- 
stroyed, or its genuineness were not ascer- 
tainable, — yet, provided the primitive spirit 
of the religion could be learnt from the 
writings 0 ^ early believers, and those tVi- 
direct proofs collected of its rise and pro- 
gress, and their causes, which now exist, 
we ought not to reject it, but to judge that it 
came from God.” — Pref, p. 23, 

In order to effect this object, Mr, 
Sheppard undertakes to establish two 
propositions ; one of which is prefixed 
to the first chapter, and the other to 
the remainder of the work, 

*^L — Before studying either the mira- 
culous or prophetic proof of Christianity, or 
the written accounts of its progress, whe- 
ther by friends or enemies, — there may be 
enough known, from a view of its dis- 
tinctive character, — of its actual effects, — 
of its continued and prospective spirit and 
tendency, — ahd of its acknowledged com- 
mencement, — to yield a complex presump- 
tion that it is * not of men, but of God.’ 

“ II. — There arc statements concerning 
Christianity, ^and other coeval religious,) — 
in extant Jewish and heathen writers ; — 
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in citations from lost works of its adver- 
saries; — in notices of current oral objec- 
tions to it ; — in public appeals as to public 
facts by early Christian apologists ; — 
in details by Christian writers of events, 
the general truth of which is amply con- 
firmed by their opponents; — together with 
implications in the silence of some Jews 
a^d heathens, and in the conduct of others ; 
which concur to furnish very strong addi- 
tional grounds for believing its supernatural 
origin.” 

We had intended to have presented 
our redUlers with an analytical review 
of this work ; hut oiir limits would 
scarcely permit us to do it the justice 
it deserves. In its perusal they will 
lind considerable information; and the 
Author has exhibited great argumen- 
tative powers, and great dcptli of re- 
search, in the treatment of his subject. 
His style is peculiar, and sometimes 
harsh ; and some of liis opinions may 
probably be questioned ; but we do not 
hesitate to pronounce his publication 
at once useful, interesting, and in- 
structive. 

‘H KAINH AIAGHKH. Novum Tes- 
tament urn Greece. Ex recenmme 
Jo. Jac. GniESBAciur, cum selecta 
Lectmmm varietate, Londini: Ki- 
vingtons. 1829. 2 lino. pp. xxiv. 
625. Is. 

A NEAT and accurate edition of the 
Greek Testament. Prefixed are the 
preface to the last edition ofGriesbach, 
with the third section of his jirolego- 
mena, relating to tlio plan whicli ho 
pursued, and the aids he employed in 
forming his judgment of the Text ; and 
a judicious selection of various readings 
are printed at the foot of the page. 
We could have wished that the voinme 
had been printed in a bolder type, and 
ill a larger size ; at the same time tliat 
we are abundantly satisfied witiP'the 
cave and attention which has evidently 
been given to correctness in the typo- 
grapliy. 

Mucclhneous Sermoiis ; preached in the 
Parish Church of Cheltenham. By 
the Jtev. Francis Close, A, M. 
Perpetual Curate. London ; Hat- 
chard. 1829. 8 VO. Pp. XX. 480. 

I2.y. 


77te Book of Genesis considered and 
illiislratedy in a series of Historical 
Discourses ; preached in the Church 
of the Holy Triniiyy Chelteidiavi. By 
the Rev. Francis Close, A. M. Per- 
petual Curate of Cheltenham. Lon- 
don: Hatchard and Seeley* 1828. 
12mo. Pp. xxi. 334. bs. 

As the latter volume has passed into 
a second edition, published in a cheap 
form for the purpose of a wider circu- 
lation, wc had expected something 
above mediocrity in the composition 
of these discourses, cither in a literary 
or a theological point of view. This 
expectation has certainly not been 
realized. There is a want of distinct- 
ness also in some of the Author’s 
})ositions, which leads us to suspect 
the soundness of his views upon some 
doctrinal subjects. According to our 
notion of pulpit instruction, the doc- 
trines of the Gospel should he placed 
iifthe most clear and conspicuous light; 
for without a just conception of the 
nature of his faith, the ]>ractice of a 
Christian is only founded in the sand, 
and Ins j^rinciptes of exertion will he 
nnsfablc, wavering, andinseenre. From 
the two volumes before us we liayQ 
been unable to perceive the precise 
tenets of Mr. Close’s creed; and we' 
must add, that his practical exhofta-r 
tions are not mai’ked witli any very 
forcible appeals, or scarcliing appli- 
cation. 

Ser?no? 2 s for Servants. By William 
Downes Willis, M. A. Vicar of 
Kirkby in Cleveland^ SfC. London ; 
liivingtons. 1829. Pp. viii 252. Gs. 

Here is another little work well 
worthy the attention of the Society for 
Pr^pmoting Christian Knowledge. The 
duties of srjrvants are enforced upon 
religious principles, and in a plain, fa- 
miliar, and pleasing style, well adapted 
to the class of persons for whose bene- 
fit the publication is immediately de- 
signed. Trusting to its speedy adoption 
in most families, we deem it sufficient 
to subjoin the table of contents. 

Sermon I. On Obedience. II. On 
Temptation. 111. Oh Fidelity. IV. 
On Sobriety. V. On Truth. VI. On the 
Government of the Tongue. VI 1. On 
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Personal Purity. VIII. On the liove 
of Change. IX. On the Fear of God. 

It should not be forgotten, by the 
way, that the profits of the Sale will be 
devoted to a charitable purpose. 

lie is Risen: wi Easier Offenng, In- 
scribed, by permission, toike Governors 
and Masters of Christ's Hospital. 
London: Sherwood, &c. 1829. 8vo. 
pp. 16. Is. 

This little Poem originated in the 
Avords, “ lie is Risen,” worn, at blaster, 
on tlie breasts of the boys of Christ’s 
Hospital. It is a grateful tribute of 
the author to the governors of that 
admirable institution for his own edu- 
cation, and that of his children, re- 
ceived under their care, Tht feelings 
(‘xpressed in it evince a mind impressed 
with a sober, yet fervent, sense of 
religion ; and the language in which 
they are conveyed, is a sufficient proof 
that he, the author, has not neglected 
to improve the early instructions which 
ho received in the royal foundation of 
Edward VI. As a specimen, we sub- 
join the opening lines: 

Wc ask not Who? — For every^^ glowing 
lieart, 

TJiat swells with Christian triumph, bears 
inipressed 

The Heavenly Conqueror’s Name, and 
joyful owns 

The World’s Deliverer Yes, it 

is He, 

Whom martyr’d Stephen’s disincumber’d 
eye 

Saw, ere it closed, through Heaven’s un- 
folding doors 

Enthroned in glory. He it is, whose voice, 
Heard in appalling thunder, cheek’d the 
.age 

Of Saul’s intemperate zeal; and instant 
won 

A willing convert’s faith 'Tis He 

who gave 

The test of sense' by doubting Thomas 
claim’d, 

Conviction palpable ; with mild reproof 
Compelling him to own His Lord! His 
God ! 

The Repertorium TJieoloyicum ; or, a 
Critical Record of Theoloyical Litera- 
ture. Edited by the Rev. D. G. Wait, 
LL.D. &c. Parti. A/h//, 1829. I'o 
he continued every ttvo months. Lon- 
don ; Ileai'nc. 8vo. 5 a’. 


Report, 

^ , We have here the first number of a 
new periodicfd, which promises to be 
of great use both to the student in 
divinity and the matured divine. Its 
principal feature seems -^o be the in- 
troduction of foreign theology to the 
English reader, divested of those fiinci- 
ful speculations and conceited rational- 
ism, which is the banc of the German 
theological literature, 'llic pliin also 
iiichules analyses of large commen- 
taries, papers on ecclesiastical history, 
anthpiitios, the state of the Sacred Text, 
scrijdnral chronology, &c. ; in fact, 
whatever may tend to facilitate the 
study of the lloly Scriptures, or add to 
the stores of critical, philological, or 
exegetical theology. In the present 
Number, wo have extracts or contri- 
butions from G. H. and E. F. K. Ro- 
scniiuillor, J). Groning, J. TI. IVIayr, 
L. .1. C. Jiisti, and W. Gesenius, besides 
two interesting papers by the Editor, 
and an unfinished article on the re- 
ligior> of tlie Druses. We would espe- 
cially direct attention to Arts. 2, 1, 5, 
and 7. 

The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By 

J. A. Saro\nt. Lomlon : Hunt & 

Co. 1829. 12mo. pp. viii. 288. 

6.S'. Qd. 

Mr. Todd’s forthcoming biography 
of tin's celebrated Prelate will, in all 
probability, allbrd us an o])portunity 
of presenting our readers with an ana- 
lysis of l»s Jiite, which in the present 
times cannot fail of awakening reflec- 
tions of the most powerful interest. 
The little work before us modestly 
professes to be Avritten with a vIcav to 
the improvement and gratification of 
the rising generation and the simpler 
walks of life. To such we cordially 
recommend it; adding, at the same 
time, that it may also be perused with 
aih antage by many of riper years, and 
more advanced attainments. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Rev. W. Trollope will publish, in a 
few days, tw'o Sermons on Conjaniation, 

preparinq for publication. 

“ Pastoralia.” By the Rev. Henry 
Thompson, M. A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Curate of Wrington, Som- 
erset: Author of ** Davidicu.” 
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SERMON our THE TRINITY. 

[compiled,] 

1 John v. 7. 

There are Three that hear record in heat)cn^ tb^[Fathcr^ the JVord^ 
and the Holy Ghost : and these Three are One, 

The feast observed by our Church at this season, is instituted in 
honour of the ever-blessed Trinity. The solemn festivals, which, in 
the foregoing part of our annual service, have presented to our conside- 
rfition the mysterious work of man’s redemption, and the several steps 
taken to accomplish it, naturally lead us up to, and at last conclude 
with that of the present day. The incarnation and nativity, the passion 
and resurrection, of the blessed Jesus, demonstrate how great things 
the Son of God has condescended to do for us : — the miraculous powers 
with which the first disciples were endued, and the sanctifying graces 
with which all the faithful are assisted, grove how great and how 
necessary a part the Holy Sjnrit bore in this work, both in publishing 
the salvation of the world, and in rendering it effectual: — and they 
all agree in representing to us the inestimable love of the Father^ by 
whom the Son was sent, and the Spirit so wonderfully and so plenti- 
fully shed abroad. Most justly, therefore, after such informations of 
the fitness of this subject Jbr our wonder and adoration, does our 
Church this day call upon us to celebrate the mystery of those three 
persons in the unity of the Godhead, each of whom so kind^ and so 
largely contributed to this stupendous and united act of m^ey, upon 
which the whole of all our hopes and happiness depends. 

The doctrine of the Trinity may be properly called the fundamental 
doctrine of the Christian Church. It is a doctrine, without the decla- 
ration of which no minister has authority to baptize ; and without the 
acknowledgment of which, on the part of himself by his sureties, no 
person can be baptized. It is a doctrine, without the declaration of 
which the Lord’s Supper cannot be administered or received. It is a 
doctrine, which has nevertheless been disputed andlattacked by the 
enemies of our holy religion, more than any other of the articles of 
our belief. But notwithstanding all the objections which have been 
repeatedly urged against it, it continues to be professed;, fijpd main- 
tained by men of the most comprehensive minds, and the^ost exact 
and accurate knowledge of the Scriptures. " * ' 

Indeed, e^ry one, of unprejudiced mind, and’ with ‘ such an 
acquaintance with the Bible as the most unlearned of us ought to 
possess, must be convinced of the trufh 6f this doctrine. Though it 
is not, perhaps, positively stated and expressed bywords in Scripture, 
the verse of St. John, which the text exhibits, being of uncertain au- 
thenticity, yet everyone that open4 the pages of divine revelation must 
admit that it is the spirit in which the Scriptures are written. From the 
beginning to the end of the Bible, in the Old Testament as well ai| in 
the New, in all the instructions and knowledge which they convey, 
allusions to the doctrine are constantly made. But in the New 
Testament particularly the doctrine is clearly, and alfilost expressly, 
revealed. When the incarnation of our Lord was announced, those 
memorable words of the angel to Mary plainly point out the Trinity ; — 
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** The Holy Ghost shfiU^camip upon the% and th|^ power, of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee " ^ ''therefore, that hply thing tha^hall be bom 
of thee, shall be called the Son of God.'' It Was mad^rnanifest, like- 
wise, by the evidence of the senses, when, at the baptisin of our Lord 
in the R^yer Jord^, the Holy*^Spirit descended like a dove, and a 
voice from heaven, the voice of the Father, was heard — “ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Again, it is clearly con- 
tained in the salutation which the Apostles use in their Epistles — 
“ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God^ and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, be w'ith you all.” Such expressions 
as these are most decided allusions to the Trinity. 

But without producing all the texts, which have been repeatedly, 
and, indeed, unanswerably, alleged in support of the do;Ctrine in 
question, they are, it may in general be remarked, so maby and so 
express, that, did they contain any thing but a mystery, ,{io possible 
dispute could arise about the sense and meaning of therh. Most ck 
them, indeed, are so clear (as, for instance, those which have just b^n 
produced), that they are only liable to wilful misinterpretation ; md, 
therefore, though a superficial view of the doctrines of reli^on, 
which require an implicit faith, may dispose the Infidel to call in 
question the authority of religion itself ; yet for men to dispute or 
doubt the doctrines of our religion, while^ they allow its authority, 
seems to be as whimsical an instance of folly, as human nature is 
capable g( presenting. 

I must not, however, omit to observe, that the Scriptures, which 
are so clear in the Trinity o£ Persons^ are no less distinct as to the 
Unity oj^the Godhead. Hence we so often read of “ one Lord^ one 
Gody" and ** none other but He,” who is, therefore, called the “ only 
true God.” Although to the heathen, there “are that are called 
gods many and lords many,” yet, to us Christians, “ there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in Him, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by Him.” We are 
also baptized ii^jhe name of three ; but we we taught nevertheless, 
and bound to profess, “ one Lord and one God, one Faith and one 
Baptism.” In ^ which, we are assured that there is no absurdity 
or inconsistence, \ since “there be three that bea% record in heaven, 
the Fatli^i^j|iie”Wor&, and the Holy Ghost,” and “ tliese three are 
one.” greater proof can be reasonably demanded of a 

doctrine Id suMhme, and so much above our comprehension, than 
that thrff persons should be mentioned in Scripture, the only source 
of supeniltt^al knowledge, mi ttrms proper to God alone ; that they 
should bd described as one Gods and that each should have perfections 
attributed to him, which are peculial^ to God alone ? " 

The truth is, that it is the mysterious nature of this doctrine, which 
alone has given rise to objections against it. It is utterly impossible 
for human reason to unravel and explain it; and, therefore, the 
unbeliever' presumptuously dares to question its credibility. This is 
e’\^dently owing to an erroneous idea of the proper subjects of 
rational inquir^y^and to the jealousy with which reason regards her 
supposed privileges. > Human reason is, doubtless, a test of truth, as 
fir as her capacity, which is evidently limited, extends ; and never is 
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^ tllan ill candidly investigating tlic 
Sit tbelfe isj mdiaputably, a certain point, 
be theaiature of her inquiries. Not 
but iti IWltural^ ilite hs,. the powers of the under- 
tlHRie^i^ity of beh is infinite. 
>7116 eye, thejptocessW vegetation, and the animating 

poWi^t of are afiligects which defy the curiosity of man, 

compel hjsn to admit what he cannot comprehend. it is not 

^ with the Bible sceptic. He seei^^)|||f;U^; arjficles proposed to him 
W tri^^f his faith, which he instant^^f^lpts ^s false, because they 
Ixeel?ltf9"^limited understanding* But no right to dispute 

a fact, unless it is able to disprove it. A be looked upon 

as worse than mad, were he to deny the of a tree, because 

he cannot discern the vegetating powers whic^^use its growth. It 
does not follow, that because a doctrine the reach of 
human reason, that it necessarily contradicts hu^n'ic^ason. 'On the 
contrary, every individual doctrine of the GospetV though totally 
itiidiscoverable by mortal wisdom, and i^onceivable^by mortal capi^ 
"dity, is perfectly consistent with rehso* and beyond its pow^ to 
dispute. Is there any thing unreasoifable, for instance, in tIi^!doc- 
trine of man’s redengl^tion, ot'^an I'caspn offer any thing to co:g^vert 
its truth? The divmity»nd^H|^rfi^^n of our blessed JW to, and 
Ilfs atonement for the sms%f .upon the cross, are docjbllKies dbich 
it would be presumptuous' to endeavour to unfold ; but is it not 
worse than impious to cavil at the method, which an all-merciful 
God employs in reconciling tq^ himself sinful and rebellious 
creatures? Surely it were better for man, who cannot comprehend 
the nature of the objects around him, to check his inquisitive re- 
searches into the hidden mysteries of GocL 

If however the doctrine of the Trinity is infinitely beyond the un- 
derstanding, it is admirably adapted to the religious, wants ?|ind neces- 
sities of man. The corruption of man^^, by we are rendered 

incapable of paying that love and obedience wte^ip confessedly due 
from a creature to liis Creator, naturally calls^4br some satisfaction. 
ITiis satisfaction is made by the death of Christ upon the Cross, /and 
it sterns almost impossible that any other slioulclr have bef n a Suffi- 
cient sacrifice. It would clearly be prepO)|tcrous for an}^|i^hu^an 


4; by his 


being, to look up to another mere human beings who sip 
own merits have acquired such influence with the supreme^ Gfeator as 
to atone for his fellow creature’s transgressions. Hut the harlnony 
between the doctrine of Redemption divinjty Ghrist, the 
second person in the 

part also which the Holy excdlently cal- 
culated to assist the spiriluaT man. ; "{'here are certain 

conditions to be performed by every member 0^ Christian cove- 
nant, which by his unassisted and frail nature he is. Utterly incapable 
of performing. But the sincere believer is enabled to overcome all the 
difficulties of his Christian warfare, by the secret, but effectual, co- 
operation of the H^y Spirit. 

Having now set before you the truth, the reasonableness, and the 
blessings of the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, I shall 
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concludip by drawing a feu practical inferences from what has been 

Every person, when fwlnflitted into the congre^aiion Christas 
flock by baptism, is received in the name of the ta^r, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. The belief in this doctrine therefore is 
fundamentally essHitial to the very profession of Christianity ; and 
every person, who is a sincere disciple of Jesus Christ, will therefore 
be stedfa^t in the faith whereby he was made a member of his Church. 
He will be most anxious to avoid those errors and heresies which of 
all others strike the deepest at the very root of our religion, by deny-: 
ing the truth of its most distinguishing doctrine, the holy Triipty. It 
is this article of belief which so clearly separates and exalts the Chris- 
tian above the followers of every other creed ; for though there are 
several sects who disbelieve the Trinity of persons, there are very few 
who deny the existence of a God. But the mere belief of a doctrine, 
the assent of the understanding only, is but a secondary part of our 
Christian calling. The sincerity of our faith must be manifested by 
the purity of our actions As we excel others in the truth of our 
;profession, we must excel them also in the holiness of our lives and 
conversations. We must ^ow ourselves to be Christians indeed, by 
believing the assertions, trusting on the promises, fearing the threat- 
enings, and obeying the precepts of XJhrist our Master ; that even 
infldels and lieretics “ may see our good ^orks,” and be led thereby 
to glorify our Father which is in heaveii.’* We should endeavour 
to outstrip all others, in our piety towards God, in love to our neigh- 
bours, charity to the poor, unity amongst ourselves, and justice to all 
mankind. I'his indeed would be a clear demonstration that our faitli 
is the best, inasmuch as our lives are the holiest. And be assured, 
that if we believe what Christ has taught us, and do what he has 
commanded us, we shall also obtain wJiat he has promised, and enjoy 
eternal happiness in heaven, in the presence of tliat mysterious and 
holy Being, in v\hose name we were baptized; the Fatlier, tlic Soii, 
and the Holy Ghost for evermore. 

But let us e|{Lamir]C more closely the movnentous truths, in which 
as Cliristiaiis we have been instructed ; all that was taught, promised, 
and effected, by a divine, incarnate, crucified, and exalted Saviour, 
We have not only been baptized into the name of Christ, but we have 
been begotten again* by him to a lively liopc, — we have been taught 
the artimes of our faith, the commands of our Master, tlie vows wiiich 
are upon us, and the obligations which accompany all that a Christian 
ought to know and believe to his soul’s healih. We liavc, most of us, 
by our own mouths, rati^0i,tke promises and vows which wxre made 
in our behalf. We mysteries, in the par- 
ticipation of which yilife spiritual food of the precious 

body and blood of Jesus We have thus become very 

members incorporate of the mystical body of the Son of God wc 
thus “ show forth the Ijord’s death till his coming again professing 
that we are “ heirs through hope of his everlasting kingdom,” and 
praying unto our God to ‘‘giant that by the merits and death of his 
Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, and through faith in his blood, we and 
all his whole Church may obtain remission of our sins, and all tlie 
VOL. XI. NO. VI. z z 
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other benefits of his passion.” We have been instructed in all these 
great and consolatory truths, and we have professed to believe thein. 
If we have heprem “ witnessed a good confession,” we may entertain 
a good hope of this salvation through the promised mercy of a gra- 
cious God. 

So we preach, and so ye have believed;” or else, “he that 
believefh not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in 
the name of the only-begotten Son of God ; but he that believeth on 
him is not condemned.” It will little avail you to receive the best 
instructions, and in your judgment to be convinced of the certainty of 
them, unless with the heart ye “believe unto righteousness, make 
confession with the mouth unto salvation, and adorn the doctrine of 
God your Saviour in all things.” “ Wherefore give diligence to 
make your calling and election sure ; for if ye do these tilings, — if ye 
add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge ; and to know- 
ledge, temperance ; and to temperance, patience ; .and to patience, 
godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly kindness ; and to brotlierly 
kindness, charity : if these things be in yoii, and abound, tliey shall 
make you, that yc be neither barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and so ye shall never fall, but an entrance 
be administered to you abundantly into his everlasting kingdom,” 
And soon will ho accomplish that prayer, which we offer when we 
assemble round tlie opened grave, soon will he “ accomplish the num- 
ber of liis elect, and hasten his kingdom.” Soon will the time of his 
second coming be fulfilled. Soon will each of us be consigned to the 
tomb, where we must await the summons of that day. “ TJic king- 
dom of God,” with w'liich our final rcdem])tion shall draw nigh, “ is 
near at hand. Repent ye, therefore, and believe the Gospel.” 

T. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

c 

AN KXACX ACXX)l'N1^ of ihe whole PROCEICDINLS micuw<f the Right 
Rev, Father in (iod, IIl^NKY, LOUD UISIIOP OF LONDON, before 
the LOUD CHANCLLLOll, and the other Fnclesiasf/cat Commismmers. 
London^ 1G8S. 

THE king’s ecclesiastical commission. 

James the Second, by the grace of God, King of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, i^c. to the Most Reverend 
Father in God, our right trusty and fight well-beloved councollor, 
William, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, and 
Metropolitan. And to our right trusty and right well-beloved councel- 
lor George Lord Jefieryes, Lord Chancellor of England. And to our 
right trusty, and right w^ell-beloved cousin and conncellor, Lawrence, 
Earl of Rochester, Lord High Treasurer of England, And to our 
right trusty and right well-beloved cousin and conncellor, Robert 
Earl of Sunderland, President of our Council, and our principal 
Secretary of State. A .^d to the Right R everend Father in God, our right 
trusty and wcll-belovcdcouncellor, Nathanael Lord Bishop of Duresme. 
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And to the Right Reverend Father in God, our right trusty and well- 
beloved Thomas Lord Bisliop of Rochester. And to our right trusty 
and well-beloved councellor, Sir Edward flerbert, ^night, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Pleas, before us to be holden, assigned, greeting. 
We for divers good weighty and necessary causes and considerations, 
us hereunto especially moving, of our nicer motion and certain know- 
ledge, by force and virtue of our su]>ream authority and prerogative 
royal, do assign, name, and authorize by these our letters patent, 
under the great seal of England, you the said Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Jjord Chancellour of England, Lord High Treasurer of 
England, Lord President of our Council, Lord Bishop of Duresme, 
Lord Bishop of Rochester, and our Chief Justice aforesaid, or any 
three or more of you, whereof you the said Lord Chancellour to be 
one, from time to time, and at all times during our pleasure, to 
exercise^ use, occupy and execute under us all manner of jurisdictions, 
privileges, and pre-eminencios in any wise touching or concerning 
.any spiritual or ecclesiastical jurisdictions, within this our realm of 
England, and dominion ot* Wales, and to visit, reform, redress, order, 
correct, and amend all such abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities 
whatsoever, which by the spiritual or ecclesiastical laws of this our 
realm can or niny lawfully be reformed, redressed, corrected, re- 
strained, or amended, to the pleasure of Almighty God, and increase 
of virtue, and the conservation of the peace and unity of this realm. 
And we do hereby give and grant unto you, or any three or more of 
you, as is aforesaid, whereof you the said Lord Chancellour to be 
one, thus by us named, assigned, authorised and appointed, by force 
of our supream authority and*])rcrogative royal, full power and autho* 
rity, from time to time, and at .all times during our pleasure, under 
us to exercise, use and execute all the premises, according to the 
tenor and effect of these our letfers-patents, any matter or cause to the 
contrary in any wise notwithstanding. And we do by these presents 
give full power and authority unto you, or any three or more of you, 
as is aforesaid, t\]iercof you the said Lord Chancellour to be one, by all 
lawful ways or means from time to time hereafter dnrhtg our pleasure, 
to enquire of all offences, contempts, transgressions, and misdemeanours 
done and committed, and hereafter done and to be committed, con- 
trary to the ecclesiastical laws of this our realm, in any county, city, 
borough, or other place or places exempt or not exempted, within tliis 
our realm of England, and donnnion of Wales ; and of all and every 
offender or offenders tlierein, and them, and every of them, to order, 
correct, reform, and punish, by censure of the Clmrch. And also we 
do give and grant full powef .Aid authority unto yon, or .any three or 
more of you, as is aforesaid, whereof you the said Lord Chancellor to 
be one, in like manner as is aforesaid, from time to time, and at all 
times during our pleasure, to enquire of, search out, and call before 
you all and every ecclesiastical person or persons, of what degree or 
dignity soever, as shall offend in any of the particulars before men- 
tioned, and them and every of them to correct, and punish for such 
their misbehaviours and misdemeanours, by suspending or depriving 
them from all promotions ecclesiastical, and from all functions in the 
church, and to inflict such other punishments or censures upon them, 
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according to the ecclesiastical laws of this realm. And further we do 
give full power and authority unto you, or any three or more of you, 
as is afox'esaul, whereof you the said Lord Chancellour to be one, by 
virtue hereof, and in like manner and form as is aforesaid, to enquire, 
hear, determine, and punish all incest, adulteries, fornications, 
outrages, misbehaviours, and disorders in marriage, and all other 
grievances, great crimes or offences which are punishable, or re- 
formable by the ecclesiastical laws of this our realm, committed or 
done, or hereafter to be committed or done, in any place exempt or 
not exempt, within this our realm, according to the tenor of the 
ecclesiastical laws in that behalf: granting you, or any three or more 
of you as is aforesaid, wdiereof you the said Lord Chancellour to be 
one, full power and authority to order and award such punishment to 
every such oflender, by censures of the Church, or other lawful ways 
as is aforesnid ; and further we do give full power and autliority unto 
you, or any thre^e or more of you, as is aforesaid, wliereof \ou the 
said Lord Chancellour to he one, all and every oflender and offenders 
in any of the premises, and also all such, as hy you, or any three or more 
of you as is aforesaid, whereof you tlie said Lord Chancellour to bo 
one, shall seem to be suspected persons in any of the premises, and 
them to examine, toncliing every or any of tlie premises wdiich yon 
shall object against them ; and to proceed against them, and every of 
them, as the nature and quality of the olfencc, or susj)icion in that 
behalf shall require. And also to call all such witnesses, or any other 
person or persons that can inform you concerning any of the premises, 
as yo\i, or any three or more of you as is aforesaid, whereof you the 
said Lord Chancellour to be one, and •them, and ev(*ry of them, to 
examine upon their corporal oaths, for the better tryal and opening 
of the truth of the premises, or any part thereof. And if you, or any 
three or more of you, as is aforesaid, whereof’ you the said Lord 
Chancellour to be one, sliall find any person or persons whatsoever 
obstinate or disobedient in their appearance before you, or any three 
or more of you as is aforesaid, whereof you the said Lord Chancellour 
to be one, at your calling and commiuidment, or else not in obeying, or 
in not accohiplishing your orders, decrees, and commandments, or any 
thing touching the premises or any part thereof, or any otlier branch 
or clause contained in this commission, that then yon, or any three or 
more of you, as is aforesaid, whereof you the said Lord Chancellour 
to be one, shall have full power and authority to punish the same 
person and persons so oflending, hy excommunication, suspension, 
deprivation, or other censures ecclesiastical ; and when any person 
shall be convented or pros^ncuted l)efove you as aforesaid, for 
any of the causes above expressed, at the instance and suit of 
any person prosecuting the offence in that behalf, that then yon, 
or any three or more of you as is aforesaid, w^liereof you the said 
Lord Chancellour to be one, shall have full power and authority to 
award such costs and expenses of the suit, as well to and against the 
party, as shall prefer or prosecute tlie said offence, as to and against any 
party or parties tliat shall be convented according as their causes shall 
requii'c, and to yoii in justice shall be thouglit reasonable. And 
further our will and jjVxisnrc is, that you assume our well-beloved 
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subject William Bridgman, Esq. one of the clerks of our council, or 
liis sufficient deputy or deputies in that behalf to be your register, 
whom we do by these presents depute to tliat effect, for the registring 
of all your acts, decrees, and proceedings, by virtue of this our com- 
mission ; and that in like manner, you, or any three or more of you, 
whereof you the said Lord Chancellour to be one, by your discretions 
shall appoint one or more messenger or messengers, or other officer or 
olKcers necessary and convenient to attend upon you for arty service 
in this behalf. Onr will and express commandment also is, that 
there shall be two paper books invented and made, the one to remain 
with the said register, or his sufficient deputy or deputies, the other 
with such person, and in such places as you the said commissioners, 
or any three or more whereof you the said liord Chancellour to be one, 
shall in your discretions think most tit and meet ; in both which books 
shall be fairly entered all^the acts, decrees, and proceedings made or 
to be made, by virtue of tin's our commission. And wliereas our 
Universities of Oxfii'd an^d Cambridge, and divers cathedral and col- 
legiate churches, collcdgcs, grammar schools, aiul otlicr ecclesiastical 
incorporations, have been erected, founded, and endowed by several 
of our royal ])rogenitors, kings and queens of this realm, and some 
others by their charity and bounty of some of tlu ir sii])jccts, as well 
within our Universities as other parts and places, the ordinances, 
rules and statutes whereof are either imbesled, lost, corrupted, or 
altogether im])erf(‘Ct. Wo do therefore give 1‘ull power and authority 
to you, or any five or more of you, of whom we will you the forenanied 
the Lord Chancellour always to be one, to cause and command in our 
name, all and singtilar the ordinances, rules, and statutes of our said 
universities, and all tind every cathedral and collegiate churches, 
col ledges, grammar schools, and other ecclesiastical incorporations, 
together with their several letters-pateiits, and other w ritings, touching 
or in any wise concerning their several erections and foundations, to 
be brought and exhibited before you, or any five pr more of you, as is 
aforesaid, whereof you the said Lord Chancellour to be one ; willing, 
commanding, and authorizins{ of you, or any five or more of yon, as 
aforesaid, whereof you the said J^ord C'hancellour to be* one, upon 
the exhibitting, and upon diligent and deliberate view, search, and 
examination of the said statutes, rules and ordinances, letters-patents 
and writings as is aforesaid, the same to correct, amend and alter; 
and also wliere no statutes arc exJant, in all or any of the aforesaid 
cases, to devise and set down such good orders and statutes as you, 
or any five or more of you, whereof you the said T^ord Chancellour to 
be one, shall think meet andV-onvenient.to be by us confirmed, ratified, 
allowed, and set forth, for the better order and rule of the said Uni- 
versities, cathedral and collegiate churches, colledges, and grammar 
schools, erections, and foundations, and the possessions and revenues 
of the same, and as may best tend to the honour of Almighty God, 
increase the virtue, learning and unity in the said places, and tlie 
publick weal and tranquility of this our realm. Moreover, our wdll, 
pleasure, and commandment is, that you, our said commissioners, and 
every of you, shall diligently and faithfully execute this our commis- 
sion, and every part and branch thereof, in manner ;md form aforesaid. 
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and according to the true meaning thereof, notwithstanding any appel- 
lation, provocation, priviledge, or exemption in that behalf, to be had, 
made, pretended, or alledged by any person or persons resident or 
dwelling in any place or places exempt or not exempt, within this our 
realm ; any law, statutes, ju'oclamations, or grants, priviledges, or 
ordinances, which he or may seem contrary to the premises not- 
withstanding. And for the better credit, and more manifest notice of 
your so doing, in the execution of this our commission, our pleasure 
and commandment is, that to your letters missive, processes, decrees, 
orders and judgments, for or by you, or any three or more of yon, as 
is aforesaid, to be awarded, sent forth, had, made, decreed, given or pro- 
nounced, at such certain piddick places as shall be appointed by you, or 
any three or more of you, as is aforesaid, for the due execution of this 
our commission, you, or some three or more of you as is aforesaid, 
whereof you the said liord Chancellour to be one, shall cause to be 
put and fixed a seal, ingraven with a rose and crown, and the letter J. 
and figure 2 before, and the letter R. after the same, with a ring or 
circumference about the same seal, contaifiing as followeth, Sig'tUum 
Commiss'nuniriorum Begue Afajestatis ad Caiisas Kcclcsiasticas, Fi- 
nally, we will and command all and singular other our ministers and 
subjects in all and every place and places, exempt and not exempt, 
within our realm of England, and dominion of Wales, upon any know - 
ledge or request from you, or any three or )noreof you as is aforesaid, 
to them, or any of them, given or made, to he aiding, hedping and 
assisting unto you, and to your commandments, in and for the due 
executing your precepts, letters, and otlier processes, requisite in and 
for the due executing of this our commission, as they, and every of 
them tender our plejisure, and will answer the contrary at their 
utmost perils. In witness, tSre. 

Tllli king’s Lin’TKTl, 

Daicd Monthnj, June ihe 1 IM, 1GS(], dvllvvred at b'ulJtam on TJtursdajf^ hc'nuj the 
17/// of the s(n/ie ,fitHe /// tlte afteinoony hy Air. Atterhunj the Afchtienyer. 

J VMi:s R. ' 

Riglit Reverend Fatlier in (iod, we greet you well. WJiereas vve 
have been informed and arc fully satisfied, that Dr. John Sharp, 
rector of the parish church of St. Giles in the Fields, in the county of 
Middlesex, and in your diocess, notwitlistanding our late letter to the 
most Reverend Fathers in (Jod the Archbisho])S of Canterbury and York, 
and our directions concerning preachers, given at our court at White- 
liall, the 1.5tli of March, 16S5, in the second year of our reign; yet lie, 
the said Dr. John Sharp, in cojitempt of tfne same orders, hath in some 
of the sermons he hath since ])reaclu'd, presumed to make unbecoming 
reflections, and to utter such expressions as were not fit or proper for 
him ; endeavouring thereby to beget in the minds of liis hearers an 
evil opinion of us and our government, by insinuating fears and 
jealousies to dispose them to discontent, and to lead them into dis- 
obedience and rebellion. These are therefore to require and com- 
mand you immedkitely upon receipt liereof, forthwith to suspend him 
from further preaching in any parish church or chappcl in your diocess, 
until he has given us satisfaction, and our further pleasure be known 
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herein. And for so doing this sliall be your warrant : and so we bid 
you heartily farewell. Given at our court at Windsor, the 14th day 
of June, 1C86, in the second year of our reign. 

By His Majesties command. Sunderland. 

Tiiu BISHOP OF London’s answer. 

SetU hy Dr. Sharp (o the Earl of Snnderlwtd, then at Hampton Court y upon 
Frydatf June 18 , who could have no answer. 

To the Right Honourable, the Earl of Sunderland, Lord President, i^c. 

My JiORD, 

I always have, and shall count it my duty to obey the King in 
whatever commands he lays upon me, that I can perform witli a safe 
conscience : but in this, I luimbly conceive, T am obliged to proceed 
according to law ; and therefore it is impossible for me to comply ; 
because though llis Majesty commands me only to execute his 
pleasure, yet in tlie capacity T am, to do it, I must act as a judge ; 
and your liordshij) knows no judge condemns any man before he has 
knowledge of the cause, anTl has cited the party. However, I sent to 
Mr. Dean, and acquainted him with His Majesties dis])leasure, whom 
T find so ready to give all reasonable satisfaction, tliat I Iiave thouglit 
lit to make him the bearer of tliis answer, from him that will never be 
unfaithful to the king, nor otherwise than 

My Lord, your Lordships most humble Servant, 

H. London. 

On Sunday after Dr. Sharp carried a petition to Wind.wr^ which was not admitted 
to be read. IVhich is as follows. 

To the King’s most excellent Majesty, the humble petition of John 
Shar]), Clerk, 

Sheweth 

d’hat nothing is so afllictive to your petitioner as his unhappiness to 
have incurred your Majesties displeasun', which he is so sensible of, 
that ever since your Majesty was pleased to give notice of it, he hath 
forborne all yjublic exercise of his function, and^till continues so to do. 

Your petitioner can with gr(‘at sincerity aflirm, that ever since he 
hath been a preacher, he hath faithfully endeavoured to do the best 
service he could in his place and station, as well to the late king, your 
royal brother, as your Majesty, both by preaching and otherwise. 

And so far he hath always been from venting any thing in the 
pulpit tending to schism or faction, or any way to the disturbance of 
your Majesties government, that he hath upon all occasions iti his 
sermons, to the utmost of his p(v^^er, set himself against all sorts of 
doctrines and principles that look that way : and this he is so well 
assured of that he cannot but apprehend that his sermons have been 
very much misrepresented to your Majesty. 

But if in any sermon of his, any words or expressions have unwarily 
sli])t from him, that have been capable of such constructions, as to 
give your Majesty cause of offence, as he solemnly professes he had 
no ill intention in those words or expressions, so he is very sorry for 
them, and resolves for the future to be so careful in the discharge of 
his duty, that your. Majesty shall have reason to believe him to be 
your most faithful subject. 
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And therefore he earnestly prayeth that your Majesty out of your 
royal grace and clemency, would be pleased to lay aside the dis- 
pleasure you liavc conceived against your humble petitioner, and 
restore him to that favour which the rest of the clergy enjoy under 
your Majesties gnicious government. 

\ So shall your petitioner ever pray, &c. 

[We shall proceed with the particulars of the Trial in our next 
Number.] 


VISITING SOCIETY. 

Mr. Editor, — Among sundry advertisements in the fly leaves of 
the Christian Observer, I met with an account of a New Visiting 
Society, to be established in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
As T only took up the publication casually, 1 can only quote from 
memory; but I believe 1 shall not materially err, in stating that it is 
the object of this Society to communicab? sriRiTOAL instruction to 
the poor by means of ladies: that the co-operation of tlie local 
Clergyman is to be first requested, "but, if refused, the Society is to 
proceed as usual. Can these things he?’* Is there no protection 
for the rights of the Clergy and the interests of religion in the Canon 
or Common Law? He ill deserves the name of man who respects 
not the female sex ; but those who truly entertain suib resjiect, will 
grieve to behold so miserable a degradation of all that is amiable 
and engaging in that portion of ihe human species! A female 
spiritual quack! male ones are bad enpngh. 

I am, Sir, yours, obediently, Qu.erens. 

♦ 

IICLES FOR TllAVELbFRS. 

In a little devotional tract, “ written in Latin, by the Right Hon. 
Sir Ilarbotle Grimston, Baronet, MasUir of the Rolls, Speaker of tlie 
first parliament under Charles II. in the l^th year of his reign,” and 
subsc(|uently translated by J. B. under the title of a “ Christian New>^ 
Year's Gift, or Exhortation to the Practice of Virtue, in 1677,” — the 
following letter to his son, “ Concerning travelling,” is introduced. It 
contains many valuable remarks, and will be read with much profit 
and interest. Bishop Burnet says of him, in his History of his own 
Times, (Vol. II. p. 68. 8vo.) — “ He was a very pious and devout man, 
and spent every day at least an lioiir. in, the morning, and as mucli at 
night, in prayer and meditaEon : and even in winter, when he was 
obliged to be very early on the bench, he took care to rise so soon, 
that he had always the command of that time, which he gave to those 
exercises.” X. 

Dear Son,— That you might at least have one good associate and 
faithful guide in your journey, I here give you a few precepts, con- 
cerning travelling, to be well observed in your egress, progress, and 
ingress, towards God, towards yourself, and towards others. 

First of all, you must seriously propose to your thoughts the end, 
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advantage, and ultimate design of travelling ; and for your better in- 
formation herein, be sure to consult with, and to take the advice of 
your wisest friends. 

Use all diligence to inform your understanding, and to get a critical 
and true notion of things ; that so you may rightly distinguish be- 
tween good and evil : but be modest in your consultation with others, 
and be hot ashamed to be taught by any. 

Speak but sparingly of yourself and yours ; and that but amongst 
some few particular persons. 

Avoid all kind of rash and over-prying curiosity, lest the conse- 
quence of it prove dangerous. 

Rememhor, that to be seemingly mute and deaf, are no imperfec- 
tions in a'strange country : yet carry yourself friendly and civilly, with 
a courteous aflability to strangers, and all persons, that you meet with; 
and, casting aside the morose kind of rustick bashfulness, accustom 
yourself to a free modesty in all your behaviour. 

Be not too lavish in laughing at others, or making them tlie object 
of your derision. 

Present your commendations often, and pay your duty frequently 
to your friends either by letters or messengers. 

Endeavour, that wliatever abridgment you have of outward con- 
veniences in tlie sincere worship of God, such a proportionable 
addition bg made to your inward devotion without any kind of 
hypocrisy. 

Pass away the tediousness of travelling with the harmless mirth of 
pleasant stories and innocent discourses, without any sort of scurrility 
either in words or deeds : and intersperse and season your journey 
with holy meditation, religious talk, and pious hymns. 

As for your abode in any place, be sure to make a diligent and cau- 
tious iiujuiry into the ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies, into the 
political government, and into the usual manners, and civil customs of 
the same. 

Entertain not that vanity of priding yoursetf with the show of much 
money or jewels, for that will be a means only to invite thieves, and 
prove a snare to your own safety. 

Do not gaze at or admire any thing with astonishment ; for that 
will redound to the discredit of your country, and be an argument 
that you never saw the like at home ; and on tlie other side, do not 
decry or fastidiously detract from any thing that is truly worthy of 
admiration ; lest thereby you betray yourself to infamy, and seem 
both injurious and indiscreet • 

If you have obtained a familiarity ^nd promptness in the Latin 
tongue, then into what strange parts soever you go, you will not be a 
stranger. 

The wisdom and ingenuity of most nations lie couched under their 
proverbs : therefore it behoves you to acquire the knowledge of their 
language. 

Do not shun the society of your own countrymen, lest you should 
seem to slight and despise them ; and yet be not over-greedily 
ambitious of their company, for 'tis altogether unprofitable, and beside 
your present purpose. 

VOL. XI. NO. VI. 3 A 
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Every nation is famous for some things, and infamous for others ; 
so that it has both a badge of honour, and a mark of disgrace. 

Whatever you meet witli, that deserves to be remembered, commit 
it to writing, for it may be afterwards both advantageous and de- 
lightful. 

Be always mindful, that you never do, nor suffer any thing un- 
worthy of your country. Abstain from that which you cannot endure ; 
yet do not disgracefully decline dangers, nor rashly invite them. But 
behave yourself so in all things, that you may give a good account 
both to God and your friends. 

As for your return, wdien you come back into your native country, 
do not indulge yourself in telling strange stories, and prattling beyond 
belief, lest you become famous only for lying. 

And do not now despise your ovvn possessions and domestic con- 
cerns, though you have seen many greater, nobler, and more pleasant 
elsewhere. But you ought to consider rather, ivJio you return, than 
from whence ; and endeavour to return better and wiser; and not seem 
so mucli to have changed the heavens as your intellects, (coclum non 
animum) for he returns in the greatest poverty imaginable, that has 
lost himself abroad. 

Be willing to inform the ignorant in those things which they ask ; 
and thougli their (piostions may perhaps be somewhat ridiculous or 
erroneous, yet expose them not, but modestly correct their errors. 

And when you have performed your duty to God and your IViends, 
be not a stranger now at home too ; but look over the face of things, 
and inquire whetlier your country (in your absence) liatli added, 
altered, or diminislied any thing. 

Lastly, at this and all other times, you owe many things to yourself, 
more to your friends, and all to God. 

These things your most loving earthly father had to give yon in liis 
commands ; who does recommend you, both at home and abroad, to 
the protection and conduct of the Father of Lights, Lord of heaven and 
earth, who will fully illuminate and guide you in the ways of righteous- 
ness. 1 am, &c. 

SCHISM. 

{Continued front p. 317.) 

II. We commence onr second division of Mr. Towgood’s objections, 
whicli come under the head jmistakes. 

Mr. Towgood is entirely mistaken in -^his statement respecting the 
Athaiiasian Creed, and the Burial Service : and, more especially, w lien 
he states that they are inconsistent with each other. 

That Mr. Towgood should have been scandalized at the Athanasian 
Creed, is scarcely matter of surprise ; since it has been excepted to 
by stronger minds than his. And, certainly, objections to a creed, if 
rightly grounded, are a very sufficient justification of separate com- 
munion. But it will soon be manifested that Mr. T.’s arguments 
against this creed are founded in the very grossest misconception. 

We do not here intend to discuss tlie propriety of the famous 
damnatory clauses. Such discussion would be irrelevant. We shall 
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attito in few words the situation of the argument upon them, and then 
examine on what ground Mr. Towgood has approached them. In 
their favour, it is contended that our Lord has said expressly, “ lie 
that bclieveth not shall be damned and this manifestly must include 
the most important parts of Christian revelation. It is therefore 
stated to be a false and cruel liberality to disguise, and even not to 
proclaim what our Lord has so positively determined. On the other 
hand, it is affirmed that no such anathema is necessary, and, that it 
gives a needless offence. This is the state of the argument, which it 
is unnecessary further to pursue. Now let us see how Mr. Towgood 
regards it. He begins with a direct falsehood, which, however, we are 
very willing to cover with the gentler term of a whsinke^ although such 
a mistake is not very excusable in one who writes with Mr, Towgood’s 
professions. 

Mothiiiks, Sir, it should a little check your triumph over us here, to remem- 
ber, that some of the wisest and most illustrious members of your Cluirch, both 
clergy and laity, account the use of this creed yonr great sin and reproach, and 
with Archbishop Tillotson, wish you were well rid of it. — P. 28. 

We would gladly know who these “ wise and illustrious ” churchmen 
are. Undoubtedly many sucb — Bishop Tillotson among the number, 
and vre will add, Bishop 'fondine, objected to the damnatory clauses ; 
but if they liad regarded these, and much more the whole creed, a 

GREAT SIN,” tlicy would iiot liavc remained in a Cliurch which 
publicly professed it. Could Mr. Towgood have produced the 
j)assages from the writings of these “wise and illustrious” men, 
where such a sentiment appcfircd? If he could, we will take leave 
to say tliey wore neither wise nor illustrious, but fools and hypocrites 
of the very blackest dye : fools, for disclosing their iniquity ; hypo- 
crites, for subsisting on the doctrines they disclaimed, 

Mr. Towgood then flourishes off in his very choicest style : 

What! are you, Sir, amongst the weak and uncharitable minds who damn to 
the pit of hdl those who cannot receive all the dark and mysterious points set 
forth in that creed ? Do you in your conscience thhik that there is no salvation 
for ilom‘ who do not falthfulhj helicrc the several articles it contains^ and that 
whosoevrr doth not keep whole and ttndeJUcd the faith therein dtdirereeb he shall 
ivithont douhl perish eccrlastiniftij ? Wliat! tlic many great and w'orthy persons, 
bright ornaments of your own Cluirch, (who, instead of keepimf it whole and 
undejiled, have openly disavowed, preached, and wrote against it, d) ingin tliis 
unbelief,) have tliey wHhvat peradventurc ererlasthipl// perished f Alas! for the 
good Doctors Clarke, Whitby, Burnet, ^kc. — for the illustrious Sir Isaac Newton, 
tSre. iSrc. Yea, alas! for the whole Gnx'k Church, who, for having rejected that 
clause, both in the Athaiiasian j^ndHlie Nicone Creed, commonly called 
which asserts that the Holy Ghost is of theTathcr and the Son, neither made, 
nor created, nor begotten, but ])roceediug, are gone down, it seems, to the 
infernal pit ; so that, notwithstanding their great knowledge and piety in this 
world, yet, for not believing the Athaiiasian Cre(?d, they are sunk into ever- 
lasting darkness and damnation in the other! Do you wonder that Deism 
prevails if this be genuine Cliristianity ? — P. 29. 

Here is a mistake which every child in theology can correct ; nay, 
wdiicli it only requires the pei'usal of the Creed to refute. If any 
unprejudiced person, on reading that creed, should incline to believe 
that tlic damnatory clauses relate to Athanasius’s exposition of tlie 
'J rinity, not to the mere doctrine itself; against a mind so constituted 
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we draw not the weapons of logic. There are certain doctrines called 
essential^ that is, essential to salvation ; if Mr. Towgood thought the 
Trinity one of these, he would not have held the damnatory clauses 
falscy as applied only to that doctrine, and not to a peculiar view of 
it ; although he might have objected to them on different grounds. 
If Mr. Towgood did 72ot think the Trinity in Unity an essential 
doctrine, it will exhaust his advocate’s ingenuity to defend him from 
the accusation of Socinianism.* 

We may further observe, that Mr. Towgood again blunders about 
the “ bright ornaments of our Church f who “ openly disavowed, 
preached, and wTOte against the Athanasian Creed.” How any man 
can be a “brigh£ ornament” of a Church, who openly disavows, 
preaches, and writes against its docti*mes, surpasses our humble 
comprehension. It is surprising that, since it costs so little to be a 
“ bright ornament” of the Church, Mr. Towgood should have pre- 
ferred to twinkle in an inferior sphere. Ilpwever, without attempting 
the arduous task of harmonizing Mr. Tow^good’s principles, we may 
again remark, that in this passage Mr. 'fovvgood has evidently con- 
founded objections to the use of the damnatory clauses with objections 
to their matter^ and, still further, with objections to ttik matter oe 
THE WHOLE CREED. A MISTAKE truly extraordinary, did not what we 
have already seen prepare us to take the advice of the pliilosophical 
poet, “ NIL ADMIRARI.” 

An objection of a very serious kind, but involving a most material 
MISTAKE, for which however Mr. Towgood is only Jinswerable as 
foster-father and patron, is contained m a note (p. 205,) to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

It is something (more than) odd, a learned Bishop of your own Church has 
lately observed, to have two creeds established in the same Clmrch, in one of 
wliich those arc declared accursed who deny the Son to be of the same hy])ostasi3 
wdth the Father : and, in tlie other, it is declared they caiuiut he sa\ ed, but 
perish everlastingly, who do not assert that there is one hypostasis of the Father, 
and another of the Sou. — Essay on Spirit, Sect, 146, — 1^. 205. 

If the “ Essay on Spirit” were written by a Bishop of the Esta- 
blished Cliurch, he must have been one of Mr. Towgood’s “ wise and 
illustrious” “ bright ornaments.” But with him we have nothing to 
do. His inference is artful, but it is a mistake nevertheless. “ Hy- 
postasis” means substance. Now, wbat contradiction is there in saying 
of two pieces of the same gold, that they are of the same substance, 
but that they are two substances ? We do not put this fortli as an 
illustration of the doctrine of ^ the Trinity, which we must rather be 
content to believe than to illustrate ; but we think it quite sufficiently 
vindicates the language of our creeds from the charge of incon- 
sistency. 

But what shall we say of such assertions as the following ? What 
must have been the circumstances which led to a mistake like this ? 

It is a fact, 1 presume, indisputable, that a groat pai*t of the most learned 
and virtuous of your clergy are departed from the Athanasian doctrine ! — P. 29. 

I presume this, alas, is not the only instance of Mr. Towgood’s 
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presumption. But something more than presumption is called for, 
when a large body of Christians, men of honour by education, men 
of religion both by education and express profession, are to be 
charged with deliberate and wilful hypocrisy. As Bishop Watson 
addressed an equally rash and daring accuser, “ Proof, proof, Sir, is 
what we want prove what you say, indeed, if you can ; but when 
hundreds of “ learned and virtuous” characters are at stake, presume 
nothing! To such an allegation it is, of course, unnecessary to 
reply. Presumption demands no refutation. But indeed the charge 
contains a much greater proportion of folly than of venom. “ Learned” 
men in the Church may have occasionally become Socinians ; but that 
“ virtuous'' men should, and remain in the Church, is a positive con- 
tradiction ; unless Mr. Towgood’s religious views can reconcile the 
most odious hypocrisy with the integrity of virtue. 

Let us now consider the Burial Service, concerning which Mr. 
'I'owgood incurs so many mistakes that it is almost bewildering to 
disentangle them. And first of all, let us suppose the whole Burial 
Service to be the most objectionable thing imaginable. IIow could 
this form any part of a “ full justification ” of dissent? It might 
indeed, as we have observed in another instance, have justly deterred 
Mr, Towgood from the ministerial office ; but it could he no solid 
objection to lay communion. It is an office in which the objector 
could bear no part ; and if he so desired, he might provide by will 
that his mortal remains miglit be equally imi)olluted by it. Shall it 
be said, it w(‘re hard to deny a Christian leave to repose his bones 
in consecrated ground ? Mr. Towgood scorns the very notion of 
such a consecration.* So that, indeed, if this ceremony were an 
obstacle to Cluirch communion, it is one that might have been very 
easily removed. 

But let the reader now prepare to profit by tlie nil admirari ! 
Mr. Towgood, with all his objections to the Burial Service, which are 
by no means moderate, has no orjection that the remains of Dis- 
senters Slid- LI) I5E interred WITH IT, ANd'tHAT Diss ENTERS SHOULD 
ATTiiND IT ! Yes, til is same service, objectionable in itself, and objec- 
tionable inasmuch as it is ordained by an incompetent authority, this 
same Burial Service, marvelling reader, may nevertheless be con- 
scientiously complied with ! Well, indeed, may Mr. Towgood be 
dignified with the stately title of “ unanswerable ! ” For he is the 
most unanswerable by others who best answers himself. We shall 
try to add something rasponstrr, nevertheless. 

But the reasoning by <vhrch this. .compliance is supported is at 
least as extraordinary as the concession itself. Our readers must 
not be deprived of so rich a curiosity. 

Is the burial of the dead, Sir, a Christian institution ? any part of the religion 
or worship of Christ? Is' it not purely a political or cwil tiling.' Yes; and as 
such only we view it ; and consider the person who oliiciates as one appointed 
to tliis oifice, directed, instructed, and maintained by the State. — P. 57. 

How very complacent 1 It is seldom that Mr. Tow’good manifests 
so much respect for the State. We can understand the compliance of 
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a Dissenter with our marriage ceremony, because, except in some 
very few cases, only the Church form constitutes a legal marriage. 
But what compulsion is there on the part of the State to bury 
according to the rites of the Church ? And what a mistake is it to 
say that the Burial Service is “ purely a political or civil thing,” when, 
if ever there was an office wholly unconnected with the affairs of this 
world, it is that sublime and spiritual ritual ! Of what consecpience 
can it be to the State, how the dead are interred, so that decency and 
health are not offended? What an absurdity, too, a legal burial! 
What is this great advantage, of being buried according to lan\ which 
should induce a Christian solemnly before God to take })art in prayers 
which he holds inconsistent, or impious, and that too in mockery of 
the dear remains of a departed friend, and in their very presence ? 
Mr. 1 'owgood, as we have seen, considered all our observances alike 
“ political or civil things.” In those things, then, at least where there 
is no express Scriptural command, he was bound, by his own showing, 
out of respect to the State, how much soever he might object to the 
practices themselves, to communicate witli the Church. 

The substance of all Mr. Towgood’s objections to the Burial Service 
amounts to this : that the Church, in several expressions, speaks witli 
absolute confidence of the salvation of the deceased, w hen it may 
happen that the individual w^as notoriously guilty of sonu' great crime, 
or died impenitent by tlie hand of tlie executioner. One point we 
may notice, by the way, not as impairing Mr. Towgood’s argument, 
such as it is, but as showing the carelessness with which the book is 
WTitten. Mr. Towgood particularly instances the case of an impeni- 
tent murderer ; now it is at first sight obvious, that no murderer, 
penitent or impenitent, can be an instance in point, inasmuch as,- by 
the law, the bodies of all such are disposed of by dissecliou. 

But Mr. Towgood has,^in reality, mistaken the purport of the 
expressions which he condciiitis. We will view them in order. 

It is said indeed in the Burial Service, that ‘‘ it hath pleased Almighty 
God, of his great mercy', to take unto himself the soul of our dear 
brother.” l*iiis is little more than what Solomon himself says of all 
men indifferently at their death : “ Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was ; and the spirit shall return unto God wdio gave it.”*' 
The souls of all return to God, and he deals with them according to 
his wisdom. It is this dispensation generally, and not any supposed 
cspecitd mercy to the deceased which is alluded to in the expression, 
“ His great mercy.” It is a great mercy that God should have this 
care of human souls ; and altjiough a'softl may have, by wulful dis- 
obedience, fitted itself for destruction, that soul perishes not through 
any defect of divine mercy. It has been well observed that cieil 
liberty may be enjoyed in a prison ; that is, a man may be a prisoner, 
for reasons w^hich impeach not, but rather confirm the free character 
of the institutions under which he is incarcerated. In a similar sense 
we may say a soul may be an object of the divine mercy in hell ; 
inasmuch as the causes of condemnation may be such as rather esta- 
blish than impugn the doctrine of the inexhaustible mercies of God. 
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I'licrc is no impropriety, therefore, in saying concerning any person, 
of whatever character, tl)at when God takes him to himself (as Scrip- 
ture says lie does all men) he takes him in mercy, though the justice 
of his government afterwards exacts condemnation. 

Mr. Tow good thinks that there is a manifest inconsistency in 
thanking God that “ it hath pleased him to deliver our brother out of 
the miseries of this sinful world,” “ though W'C have the strongest 
reason to believe that he is gone down to realms of greater misery 
below.”* But whore is the inconsistency ? “ The strongest reason” 

does not amount to absolute proof : and if it did, his eternal misery 
would have been his own seeking, while his deliverance from worldly 
calamities would ^till be the mercy of God. His present state w'c 
cannot see ; his former miseries we could ; that he is delivered from 
these we know, and for that deliverance it is our duty to be thankful. 
All misery beyond is the cflcct, not of God’s severity, but of the 
sinner’s impenitence. 

As to those passages which simply express a hope of the deceased 
person’s salvation, we cannot discover what any Christian can object 
to them, which will not equally apply to the Scriptures themselves. 
Mr, Tow^good has stated correctly the tenor of the Ixviiith canon, that 
the only cases in which the Church denies the right of Christian 
burial arc those of unbaptized persons, self-murderers, and persons 
under jicnalty of the greater excommunication. But the rubrick, a 
later, and more cogent authority, extends the prohibition to all excom- 
municate persons. 'Flie first of these excluded classes are no 
Christians; the last are no Cliurchmen ; neither of these two classes 
therefore have any interest in tlie forms of the Church. Concerning 
the 2d (always supposing the act committed in sane mind) we douht 
w'licthcr vve may dare to hope ; because our Lord has said, “ Except 
ye repent, ye shall all perish and wx^ knoyv that the self-innrdcrer 
must ncccs.sarihj die impenitent. But witJi regard to any others, with 
regard to all where there is no express prohibition in Scripture, 
“ Cliarity hopeth all tilings and indeed this is the purport of the 
Apostle’s solemn exhortation : “ I would not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even 
as others, which havk no iiopn/’j; Do, w^e injure the memory of 
Mr. Towgood’s Christian virtues, when w^e siqipose that, had he been 
asked, even concerning ap, apparvnlhj iinpeniti'iit mcrderlr, do you 
hope this man’s salvation or otherwise? — he would certainly have 
replied : ‘‘ I do hope it, undoubtedly ?” And what more than this 
does the Church express hopes” of her Burial Service ? What 

more has she done than what St. PaurcoMMANDED the Thessalonians 
to do ? 

But there is one passage on this subject which w^e must not call a 
mistake; because Mr. /Jowgood must have been aware of bis im- 
portant falsification of the sense of the Church, having just before 
(p. 58) given the words correctly. He states : 

You arc to profess, before Cod, that you hope the man rests in Christy and 
pray that you yourselves may rest in Christ in the same manner as this your 
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brotlier doth, even though you have every reasoTi to think that he died in his 
sins, and is therefore not gone to he with Christ, whore nothing that is defiled 
can ever be admitted. Strange ! and extremely shocking! — P. 51). 

That there is no objection to hope the salvation of those, concerning 
whom there is every reason to think they died in their sins, is evident ; 
nothing less than absolute proof being sufficient to justify abandon- 
ment of hope ; and absolute proof can never be had in cases wliich 
apply to the present subject. But Mr. Towgood states that we pray 
that we may rest in Christ, “ in the same manner as tliis our brother 
doth !” Were tin’s true, it would indeed be “ strange and extremely 
shocking,” even in the case of such as might be, apparently, the most 
pious ; for though it would be more charitable, it would not be less 
presumptuous, to speak positively of a man’s salvation, tlian of his 
condemnation. But when we come to examine the expression in the 
actual service, wc lind that we only i>ray that we may rest in Christ, 

AS oil 11 HOPE IS this our brother doth.” Surely there is no harm in 
praying that we may be saved ! Surely ih is not so very unchristian 
to hope that our brotlier may have been saved likewise ! 

Let the candid and Christian reader take his own cstimatci of a 
cause which can require to be supported by these wilful and palpable 
misrepresentations ; and of the character of an advocate who could 
condescend to them. Our readers have seen Mr. Towgood’s shallow- 
ness, reniissncss, and inconsititency ; they now see what they have to 
expect from his good faith. 

We shall not w^eary the patience of our readers by retailing the 
miserable balderdash wherein Mr. To\^good endeavours to set the 
Burial Service against the Athanasian Creed, and to show tliat we 
hope for the salvation of Ariaus and Socinians who stand previously 
doomed by us to perish everlastingly. The supposition is full of 
mistakes; but one only is w^orthy notice. Arians /vnu Socinians 
ARE IPSO FACTO EXCOMMUNICATE !^’ they Ticver, therefore, were con- 
templated by the Burial Service. If it be said it is not the practice 
of the Church to refuse, them burial, that is nothing to tlie purpose. 
The decay of discipline in our Church is a deplorable fact, and one to 
which we shall recur under our third head ; but it is rather the 
Church’s misfortune than her fault, betrayed as she is above every 
established Church in Christendom ; and it is certainly no justification 
of dissent, though it is a powerful argument for restoring the just and 
constitutional powers of the convocation. 

^ 

KING EDWARD’?* reiMER. 

% 

Mr. Editor, — In your Number for February, you did me the 
honour of noticing my reprint of King Edward’s Primer, and of cer- 
tain prayers for private use, formerly inserted in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Of the latter, you say, We have now before us a 
black-letter copy of the Common Prayer, printed in 1CE5, which 
contains these prayers. They are arranged in a different order from 
that which Mr. W. has adopted : and for what reason he has made this 
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idiangCy and altered several forms of expression in the prayers them- 
selves, we are at a loss to conceive.” 

Now, Sir, as I should ])e sorry to take needless liberties with our 
old divines, I hope you will permit me to observe upon this, that I 
made no change in the order of these prayers. They are arranged 
in the same manner in my Appendix as in the Common Prayer, 
printed with the first 4to edition of our authorized version of the 
Bible. The variation of firrangement, which caught your eye, must 
have originated with some of the publishers of the seventeenth 
century. 

It is probable that the difference between the editions we have 
happened to consult, will equally account for some of the altered 
forms of expression which attracted your notice ; but for how many 
I coidd not say without collating both ; since there were a few un- 
couth expressions, which, as mentioned in my preface, I did think it 
better to change or omit. 

I am, \Sir, with sincere respect, 

Your obedient Servant, Henry Walter. 

[In the edition wliich we employed, and in a later one printed by Edward 
Barker in IdiiS, the f(dlowing is the order of tlie pray(*rs in question. 

The figures in brackets denote Mr. W.’s arrangement. 

1. A j>rayer necessaiy for all persons (0). 

2. A ])rayor necessary to he said at all times, (not included in Mr. W.’s collection, 

hut inserted at p. 83 of the Primer). 

3. A general confession of sins, to be said every morning (4). 

4. A prayer, to he said in the morning (5). 

A prayer, to he said at night j^oing to bed (11). 
f). A prayer containing the duty of* every Christian (1). 

7. Cortaiiic godly prayers for sundry dayes (2). 

8. .A prayer for trust in Ciod (3). 

9. A prayer against worldly carefulness (8). 

10. A prayer against tenqilation ((>). 

11. A prayer for the obtaining of wisdoine. Wisd. ix. (7). 

12. A prayer for patience in trouble (10). 

13. A prayer, to be said at the houre of death (12).* 

With respect to uncouth expressions, we confess that we arc unable to discover 
any tbrovigliout tlic collection. There arc quaintn esses and peculiarities of 
diction in abundance ; but these form a beautiful feature in the prayers, and 
tlioir removal destroys the character of the language of the time.] 


SUNDAYS AND HOLYDAYS. 

Mr. Editor, — As I certainly would* much rather find myself in 
agreement, than at variance wdth Clericus Urbaniis, I am glad to dis- 
cover that we are on one poitit in the same opinion ; namely, that 
the question can only be truly settled by the Ordinary. But as to the 
mode of settlement, I confess^ I am unconvinced by his reasonings. 

I will concede the service folr the SOth of January, not that I am 
absolutely convinced on the subject, but there is so valid a reason for 
the postponement of that service, that it cannot at all affect the gene- 
ral principle. It is one of those exceptions which most distinctly 
prove the rule. If Sunday must never be a fast, there is nothing 
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surprising that this service should be appointed for the Monday; and 
the very appointment proves that, but for this reason, the extraordinary 
service would have taken precedence. Besides, enough is proved by 
the rubricks for the other national services ; the gradations in which 
appear to me to be perfectly conclusive. 

I will explain what I mean when I affirm that the service for the 
holyday is considered by our Church of greater importance than that 
for the Sunday. Unquestionably, the observance of a Sunday is of 
more importance than that of a saint’s day, or even one of our Lord’s 
festivals ; the sabbath being directly of divine institution ; the 
other, merely of human appointment. This I certainly admit, and 
this is all that the rubrick intends, when it places Sundays before 
other holidays. Of course, I could never mean to say, that if the 
choice lay between neglecting a Sunday and neglecting a festival of 
human appointment, the former alternative should be taken. But the 
truth is, we are in no such dilemma. What is our duty with respect 
to the Sabbath? We are to keep it holy,* Well; and this we may 
do, and celebrate another festival at the same time. 1'he collect for 
St. John Baptist’s day is as devotional as that for “ the First Sunday 
after Trinity.” So that, on my view of the question, the Sunday and 
the holyday are in truth both observed; but on that of Clericiis 
Urbanus, the latter is entirely sacrificed. 

Besides, my opponent admitted that this change is ** necessarily 
required when Christmas-day falls on a Sunday.” This appears to 
me to be a concession of my principle ; for Sunday is as trubjy though 
not as eminently^ superior to Christmiis-day, as it is to any other 
festival of human appointment. If the service for Christmas-day 
ought, as I think all will allow, to take precedence of that for 
the Sunday, I know but one principle on which this preference can 
be made ; and that principle is mine. 

The argument drawn from the appointment of a first lesson for the 
Sunday is, I am satisfied, of no force whatever. There is no second 
lesson appointed for Sundays in general ; so that here we are obliged 
to have recourse to the day of the calendar or the Saint’s day. And 
though Clericus Urbanus may consider the service for the Saint’s day 
inferior to that for the Sunday, he cannot consider it inferior to that for 
an ordinary day. 

Like my courteous antagonist, I hope I am open to conviction ; 
but, I regret to say, his arguments have not produced it. 

I am, Mr. Editor, yours, very truly. 

^ Rusticus. 


GENESIS IV. 1. 

Mr. Editor, — I beg to offer a few observations on the translation 
of this passage, advocated by G. H. in your Numbers for June, July, 
and September last. 

The proposed rendering requires for its support a revelation to be 
supposed which is not recorded. Now this in itself is a strong objec- 
tion against it, unless it can be shown that no other rendering can be 
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sustained. This point G. H. has attempted to establish^ but I do not 
think he has done it satisfactorily. 

In tile first place, great authorities arc against it. G. H. admits 
that, with the exception of the Targiim of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, all 
the ancient translators construe eth in this passage as a preposition. 
It is difficult to persuade oneself that Onkelos, and the Scptuagint 
translators, did not understand sufficient of the idiom of the Hebrew 
language, to know whether or not it admitted of eth being, as it 
stands here, taken as a preposition. And if it be allowed that they 
knew so much of their own language, we have, in their translations, 
decisive evidence that it will admit of eth being rendered as a prepo- 
sition in the present case, they having themselves so rendered it. 
Again, the translators of our received version were no mean Hebraists, 
and the same may be said of others of the older translators ; they may, 
therefore, be believed capable of judging whether the Hebrew idiom 
would admit of eth, standing as it does here, being rendered as a 
preposition. 1 confess thb more modern names who have rendered it 
as proposed, and who may have thought it against the idiom of the 
Hebrew language to render it otherwise, does not weigh with me so 
much as to satisfy me that the more ancient translators were ignorant 
on this point, and have rendered it in a manner the language will 
not bear. 

That these more ancient translators have rendered eth as a prepo- 
sition, is, to me, an authority that the language will bear that ren- 
dering. I argue for no more on their authority; because, if the 
language will bear both renderings, there is no reason to fetter our 
judgment by theirs in the choice we may adopt. At the same time, 
it is my decided opinion, that if eth may be rendered as a preposition, 
it ()U}Tht ‘ to be so rendered, in ])rcfereficc to the proposed rendering, 
which requires a revelation to he supposed in order to support it; 
because T think it a point not to be disputed, that we ought never to 
resort to the siqiposition, T was about to say the fabrication, of a 
revelation from God, without necessity. * 

But, secondly, the passages quoted in support of the proposed 
rendering are not, as it appears to me, in ])oint. In none of them 
could eth, with any sense, be rendered as a preposition; the con- 
struction of the sentences evidently recpiire it to be rendered as 
vidcUccl. It is different in the case before us; the sense is perfect of 
itself, with eth rendered as a preposition. To render it otherwise, 
we must help it out, with supnosing what we have no authority to 
suppose, beyond the necessity fesultinu^from that mode of rendering. 

Thirdly, it is allowed that eth, before Jehovah, is oftentimes ren- 
dered “ from and it is not showm that those cases are different from 
the present in construction. Perhaps nothing could be argued from 
them either way ; but it is a pity that the places were not quoted, or 
referred to, by G. H. that his readers might judge for themselves how 
far they did, or did not, favour either interpretation. 

Fourthly, in respect of Gen, xlii. 4, “ But Benjamin, Joseph’s 
brother, Jacob sent not with his brethren,” it is said, rightly enough, 
that the Hebrew word after eth cannot be rendered in apposition, as 
both nouns, except one is a noun of multitude, must be of the same 
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number, for that purpose. But supposing the Hebrew word had 
been in the singular number, it could not then have been rendered in 
apposition; the sense of the passage would prevent it. Now I wish 
to know whe^ther the Hebrew idiom would have prevented eth being 
here used as a preposition, if the Hebrew word had been in the 
singular number instead of the plural (brother instead of brethren.) 
If the author might still have used eth in that case, and not have been 
obliged to substitute some other word or letter for a preposition, 
this appears to me an authority in support of rendering eth as a 
preposition in the case in question. If it be not considered so, I 
should like to know why not. 

Is there any passage, independent of that in question, where a 
person is said to have gotten or received or obtained any thing from 
another, where eth is used as a preposition before the person from 
whom the thing is obtained? This seems important to be ascertained 
for the supporters of cither rendering. If there be any such passage, 
it will be an authority in favour of the received rendering of the 
passage in question. 

As to Lsh never being used for a male child, it does not appear" to 
me to be important whether it be so used or not in other places. It 
is admitted, by the reference to Gen. vii. 2^ that it is used simply to 
designate the sex; why might not Eve have used it in this sense ? It 
is not important to render it as signifying an adult, in order to support 
the supposition, that Eve referred to the promised Seed, whether she 
thought that promised seed would be of a divine nature or otherwise. 
I have gotten a man (a man-child), the Jehovah, would be perfect 
sense. 

Neither does the criticism on kana appear to me of much moitient; 
for Eve is not understood by any, I believe, as saying, whether as 
thanksgiving or otherwise, I have brought forth a man from the Lord. 
She had brought forth a male child, and she says, I have gotten or 
obtained a man from the Lord, in conformity with the language of the 
127th Psalm, “ Lo, children and the fruit of the womb, are an 
heritage and gift that cometh of the Lord.” I do not see that any 
thing hinges on this. 

The main question is, whether eth, as it here stands, can be used as 
a preposition. Assuming, from the authorities before-mentioned, tliat 
it may be so construed, it is an objection against it being rendered 
otherwise, as I have already noticed, that it requires us to suppose a 
revelation from God which is not recorded. Here, however, I should 
notice that G. H. in his concluding obser> ations, seems to regard the 
record of this saying of Eve’s as a record of a revelation having been 
made to her, that the promised Seed should be Jehovah. If the 
passage could not possibly be rendered otherwise than as G. H. advo- 
cates, perhaps it might be so regarded ; but if it may, if the language 
will bear, that it be rendered otherwise, it cannot be so argued. And 
I would observe, that, at all events, this mode of recording a reve- 
lation of so much importance is without a parallel. We are in other 
cases expressly informed that the revelation is from God ; in the 
present case, the revelation is, on the proposed rendering, nothing 
more than the record of an expression of Eve’s, in which, at least in 
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one part, she is allowed to be in error. It is said, that thongh she 
mistook, in applying the term Jehovah to her child, and in conceiving 
it to be the promised Seed, she might, nevertheless, have had it 
revealed to her that the promised Seed, whenever born, would be 
Jehovah. Tliis is certainly possible. But if we are to suppose 
revelations, may we not, on as good authority, suppose that sufficient 
would be revealed to her, at the same time, regarding the Jehovah, 
as to prevent her falling into such a mistake as to cQuceive a child 
born in the ordinary course of nature was he ? If Moses recorded 
this expression of Eve's as a record of a revelation from God, it 
must be supposed it was recorded to guide the faith of his people 
and of posterity. But in what instance has it done so? If such a 
revelation as is su] posed was made, and this is the record of it, how 
is it that neither Moses himself, when speaking of the prophet who 
should rise after him, nor on any otlicr occasion, should refer to it ; 
that it should not be noticed any where by any ])erson in the Old or 
New Testament? Neither our Lord, nor his apostles, nor the 
prophets, have a])pealed to it, though express and clear as to the 
point of our Lord's divinity. That they have not noticed it, appears 
to me an argument against any such revelation having been made ; at 
least, against this expression of Eve’s being considered as a record 
of it. 

It app(‘ars to me to be a further objection to the proposed render- 
ing, that Eve is made to suppose her child to be the promised Seed, 
wliilst she is supposed to be aware that the promised Seed was to be 
of another nature— was to be Jehovah. She may be well supposed, 
perhaps, to have imagined her child the promised Seed, if no more 
were revealed to her than is recorded; hut how she could suppose it, 
when she knew tlic promised Seed should be Jehovali, I am at a loss 
to conceive. She could hardly have supposed that a child born of 
herself and Adam was of a nature differing from tlieir own, and 
superior to it, without an additional revelation assuring her of the 
fact,,; and that, it is allowed, she had not. • 

Tlmn, as to tlie confirmation of the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity, 
afforded by the passage rendered as proposed ; it does not appear to 
me to be such, unless it be established, that it is impossible to render 
the passage otherwise tlian as G. IL advocates ; but many, of good 
authority, have rendered it otherwise. With such a diftcrcnce of 
opinion, the proposed reading, and confirmation of our j^ord’s divinity 
contained in it, can only be considered as resting on conjecture ; and 
it is, in my mind, weakeningf^rather tlian strengthening our faith, to 
extend its fbundalion on such uncertain ground as tliat is. On w^liat- 
ever we build our faith, if part of the foundation be shaken, it renders 
necessarily our belief less fixed and certain, although, in point of 
fact, enough may remain to support it securely. 

Enough is revealed to us, we may be sure, for all the ends required 
of us ; enough, assuredly, I think, for the establishing of the 
doctrine which the proposed construction is urged as a support. 
Without resorting to the doubtful passage before us, w^e may find, 
in the prophecies of the Old Testament, Jehovah expressly applied to 
our Lord— the promised Seed. And in the New Testament, besides 
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other testimonies to his divinity, he is expressly affirmed to be God. 
With these evidences, we need not be careful respecting the fate of 
Eve’s declaration. 

I will mention, in conclusion, what has often struck me, and 
perhaps others, as the occasion of Moses recording this passage, 
according to the rendering of the received translation ; namely, to 
account for the name given to her first-born, as he records other 
expressions for the like purpose, as in the oases of Seth and Koah. 
I think it probable tliere was no other object in it. U. Y. 

^ 

PRO-POPERY SOPHISTRY. 

Mr. Editor, — Before this letter can reach the public eye, the 
death warrant of the British Constitution will have been sealed ; but 
even were it otherwise, I should hope to produce little influence by 
argument in quarters where alon^rgument could be beneficial. The 
reasons which, within the space of two months, have converted princes, 
prelates, nobles and senators, are evidently of a nature which comes 
not within bow-shot of logic. But there is still a great and power- 
ful tribunal, even that of public opinion, before which crowns, coro- 
nets, and mitres must submit to be arraigned. Connected intimately 
as tliis question is with our Christianity and our Church, I shall not 
deem it necessary to apologize in again trespassing on your kindness, 
by offering some remarks on one 8f the wretched sophisms, by which 
this ruinous measure has been supported. 

The argument is, That the Church of England can never be en- 
dangered so long as it retains its present purity.” We know, indeed, 
that as far as its individual members are concerned, all the powers of 
earth and hell can never touch their salvation, so long as they are 
true to their profession. But this is quite a different thing from the 
safety of the Church Establishment, or even the temporal immunity 
of its constituent membenh Did the purity of Latimer, Ridley, 
Hooper, and thousands^* of oth^*s, preserve them from the utmost 
terrors of Popish barbarity, or\ protect^ Ibeir pure Church from the 
most savage persecution ? Did even cries of innocent infants 
preserve them from the flame and the steel ? Did the purity of our 
Church afford her any safeguard against the U^rpation of the detest- 
able bigot, James ? Did the pure and heroic resistance of the seven 
Bishops produce any relenting softness in the heart of that callous 
tyrant ? But, attached as I am to my Church, and pure as I believe 
her to be, I cannot believe her purer than <he primitive. And did the 
purity of that Church prevail against a Herod, a Nero, or a Diocletian? 
Still more, did the purity of Him, concerning whom it is written, that 
“ every man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself even as He 
is pure,” — did even iiis spotless purity pr.9tect him from the cowardly 
cruelty of a governor who suffered his fears to betray his conscience, 
and from the malice of a ferocious hierarchy, who thirsted for his 
sacred blood ? What then has the purity of the Church to do with its 
temporal safety ? ^ 

Having noticed this gross perver^»|5^"t>f reasoning, which runs in the 
very teeth of history, human natiire^j^^ericnce and tendency, I will not 
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King^s College, 

seek mucli further to occupy your valuable pages. Allow tne, however, 
in a few words, to express, — not ntiy surprise, for we are now abun- 
dantly taught the nil admiran^' but — my feelings at seeing your con- 
temporary, the Christian Observer, swept along the vortex of conver- 
sion ; condescending to become the adulator of an apostate and traitorous 
faction, and this too, in the holy name of Christianity ! publishing, 
and complacently commending a long letter of the Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
a letter which not a little detracts from his consistency, and from his 
former fame (whether well earned or not I will not say). Let me 
further intrude to notice an expression which appears in my last 
letter. I am there made to call Popery Catholicism, If such an ex- 
pression could have escaped my pen, I most certainly and most de- 
cidedly retract it; and 1 cannot but regret, by the way, that your 
publication, whose manliness, uprightness, consistency, good sense, 
and sound Christianity, 1 admire and reverence in the very highest 
degree, should have sanctioned a loose and incorrect mode of speak- 
ing, which really confouncis the most essential distinctions, and passes 
a condemnation on Protestantism. Let us leave such terms to the 
Daniel Wilsons, and Sidney Smiths. 

A Catholic of the Church of England. 


KING’S COLLEGE. 

Mr. Editor, — It gives me sincere pain, and I think a similar 
feeling must be excited in the breasts of many staunch and uncom- 
promising Protestants, to observe the very ominous aspect of aftairs 
with regard to King’s College, London. There does not exist in the 
United Kingdom a person more entirely hostile than myself to the 
measures which have recently received the sanction of the Legislature. 
Yet 1 cannot think that the best way of counteracting the injurious 
eflects of those measures will be to cripple a great institution, which, 
in its maturity, m»ay perhaps become a signal bulwwk of our tottering 
Church. Tliere can be no doubt, that, as matters stand, the wdiolc 
discipline of King’s College may be administered by Papists ; .but it 
would be so easy to insert in tlie statutes appointing the Council, the 
words ‘‘ being Protestants,” and the general feeling of the proprietors 
is so decidedly in favpur of such an amendment, tliat subscribers 
ought certainly to wait till this is done, before they withdraw their 
names. The step once taken, the Institution may be ruined, and 
repentance arrive too late. Supposing such to be the event, what 
would be gained ? The ufihcTly coalition of Popery and Infidelity 
would establish itself impregnably, without a single opposing circum- 
stance, in the Gower-street Institution. There must, even in the 
most unfavourable state of King’s College, exist a tendency to check 
united hostility to religion, which cannot but prove salutary, and may 
be so in the very highest degree. 

Excuse these hurried remarks ; but the emergency of the occasion 
would not allow me entirely to keep silence on the subject, and I shall 
he happy to see it treated by those who arc in every respect far better 
qualified for the purpose than myself. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 


Ecclesiasticus. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 

By analogous Reference to the Practice of other Nations. 

DIVINATION, _ 

It would far exceed our limits to enter fully upon so extensive a 
subject as that included under the term divination. Suffice it to say, 
that the Jews at all periods of their history resorted to every mode 
adopted by their idolatrous neighbours of penetrating into futurity. 
With respect to the first of these, alluded to in Genesis xliv. 5, we 
know that one of the most celebrated monarchs of the Persians, the 
great Giamschid, together with Alexander and others, referred to 
prophetic cups, and Pliny alludes to a similar practice in his time. 
That wands and staffs were used for similar purposes is also known to 
us, on the authority of Strabo, who speaks of the rods held by the 
Magi during their religious ceremonies. 

Gen. xliv. “ Is this the cup whereby he divineth?” 

Ezek. xxi. '21. — " For the king of Babylon stood at the parting of the way, at the 
head of the two ways, to use divination : he made his arrows bright, he consulted with 
images, he looked in the liver.” 

Hosca iv. 12. — ‘^My people ask counsel at their stocks, their staff declareth mito 
them.” 

Tacitus {(le Moribus Germanortmf ch. x.) .thus explains their 
mode of divination by twigs or wands : The branch of a forest tree is 
cut into small pieces, whicli being all distinctly marked, are thrown at 
random on a white garment. With fervent prayers the priest, raising 
his eyes to heaven three times, holds up each segment of the twig, 
and as the marks rise in succession, interprets the decrees of fate. 

The method taken by the Noaaid or Lapland Priest to recover stolen goods 
is tills. lie comes into the tent where he has reason to suspect the thief is to be 
found, and pouring a quantity of brandy into a dish, which then reflects the 
features of any person* looking into it, he makes a number of grimaces over it, 
and appears to consider it with very great attention. After some length of 
time employed in this way, he takes the suspected liUplandor aside, charges him 
with the fact, declares tliat he saw liis face plainly figured to him in the dish, 
and threatens to let loose a swarm of ganic flies upon him, who shall torment 
him until he makes restitution. — Acerhi's Travels^ Vol. ii. p. 312. 

The king, who was one of our company, this day, at dinner, I observed, took 
particular notice oftthe plates ; this occasioned me to make him an offer of one, 
either of pewter or of earthenware. He chose the first, and then began to tell 
us the several uses to which he intended to apply it. Two of ‘them were so 
extraordinary, that I cannot omit mentioning them. He said that whenever he 
should have occasion to visit any qS. the other iiiauds, he would leave this plate 
behind him at Tongataboo, as a sort of representative in his absence, that the 
people might pay it the same obeisance they do to himself in person. He was 
asked what had been usually employed for this purpose, before he got this 
plate; and we had the satisfaction of learning from him that this singular 
nonour had been hitherto conferred on a wooden bowl, in which he washed his 
hands. The other extraordinary use to which he meant to apply it in the room 
of his wooden bowfwas to discover a thief; he said that when any thing was 
stolen and the thief could not be found out, the people were all assembled 
together before him, when he washed his hands in water in this vessel ; after 
which it was cleaned, and then the whole multitude advanced, one after another, 
and touched it in the same manner as they touch his foot when they pay him 
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wbeisance. If the guilty person touched it he died immediately upon the spot, 
not by violence, but by the hand of Providence ; and if any one refused to touch 
it, his refusal was a clear proof that he was the man. — Cooke's Third Vomgi% 

13. 2. c. 8. * 

In the Temple Kuruinadd, in a corner to the left, within a largo wooden 
grate, wo took notice of a sexang^llar lanthorn covered with hlack gauze, which 
could be turned round like a wheel, and is said to be of great service in dis- 
covering unknown and future things. We were told likewise that a large book 
of their gods and religion lay in the same lanthorn, of the contents whereof they 
wmdd or could give us no particulars, and only would make us believe that it 
wjis a very strange and miraculous thing. — Kampher, Japan, Vol. ii. p. GOO. 

^J'hc conjuror fills a pewter bason or a brass pan full of water, then sets up a 
stick on each side, from the tops df the sticks he stretches a small cord, and 
from the centre of that cord suspends a grain of pepper by a thrc'ud just to 
touch, but not in the water: he then dips his fingers in the water and flirts them 
in the culprit’s face ; if he is guilty, a white finn immediately covers his eyes, 
which de])rives him of sight, and causes most excruciating pain ; but if he is 
innocent, it has no effect. After the guilty person has made his confession, the 
conjuror departs . — History of jSierra Leone. 

Before the Sumatrans go to war, they kill a buffalo, or a fowl that is per- 
fectly white, and by observing tlie motion of the intestines, they judge of the 
good or ill fortune that will attend them. The priest who perforins this cere- 
mony had need to be infallible; for if he predicts contrary to the event, he is 
sometimes put to death for his want of skill . — MarsdeiCs Sumatra. 

In the Rudhiradhya-ya, or sanguinary chapter, translated from tlio Calica 
Puran, there are a variety of curious omens explained according to the direction 
in wliich the head of a human victim, buffido, &c. falls when severed from the 
body . — Asiatic Researches. Vol, V, 

The Scythians have amongst them a great number who practise the art of 
divination. For this purpose they use a number of willow twi^s in this manner: 
They bring large bundles of them together, and having untied them, dispose 
them one by one on the ground, each bundle at a distance from the rest. Tliis 
done, they pretend to foretell the future, during which they take up the bundles 
separately, and tie them together again. They take also the leaves of the lime- 
tree, which, dividing into three parts, they twine round their fingers; they 
then unbind it, and exercise the art to which they pretend. — Ilcrodot. B. 4. 

' The inhabitants of the Pclew islands entertained so strong an idea of divina- 
tion, that whenever any matter of moment was going to be undertaken, they 
conceived they could, by splitting the leaves of a particular plant that was not 
unlike our bulrush, and measuring the strips of this long narrow leaf on the back 
of their middle finger, form a judgment whether it would or would not turn out 
prosperous. It was noticed by several of our people tliat the king recurred to 
this supposed oracle, on dificveiit occasions, particularly at the time they w'cnt 
on the second expedition against Artingall, when he appeared to be very un- 
willing to go aboard his canoe, and kept all his attendants waiting till he had 
liimbled and twisted his leaves into a form that satisfied his mind and predicted 
success. Our people never obs®rv(?(f any person hut the king apply to this divi- 
nation. — Wilson's Pelew Islands. 

The Afghanm pry into futurity by astrological and geomantic calculations, 
and by all sorts of divination and sortilege. Amongst other modes they form 
presages from drawing lots, from the position assumed by arrows poured care- 
lessly out of a quiver. I remember a conversation which I had (immediately 
before Shauli Shooja’s great struggle against his competitor in 1809) with one of 
that prince’s Persian Ministers, who told me that he had now good reason to 
rely with certainty on his master’s success. I listened with attention, expecting 
to hear of a correspondence with some of the great lords of the other party, and 
I was a good deal surprised to find the minister’s confidence arose entirely from ' 
the result of some augury from the position of arrows. — Elphmstone*$ Account of 
Cmthul, p. 223. 

VOL. XI. NO. VI. c 
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Mr. John Rawlins, wlien a prisoner on board a Turkish vessel, thus describes 
a singular mode of divination by arrows. Upon the sight of two great ships, 
feared to be two Spanish men-of-war, a deep silence is commanded in the ship ; 
iifter that all the company give a great shriek ; sometimes the sails are all taken 
in, and perhaps presently after hoisted out again, as the conjuror presages. 
There are also a cutlass and two arrows laid on a cushion, one for the Turks, the 
other for the Cliristians, and a curtjaxe : then this wise man reads, and some 
one or other takes the two arrows in his hand by their heads ; if the arrow for 
the Christians comes over the head of the arrow for the Turks, it foretels they 
will be taken ; if the arrow for the Turks comes over the head of that for the 
Christians, they think themselves sure of success. The curtlaxe is taken up by 
a child or some person that is a stranger to the matter, and it is much minded if 
it lie on the same side or no. They observe lunatics too, for the conjuror writes 
down their sayings in a book, grovelling upon the ground as if he whispered to 
the devil. — Jlarrh^s Voyages, p. 371. 


TERAPHIM. 

Mr. Editor, — In D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible, the latter note upon 
the word idols Gen. xxxi. 19, is “The Teraphini 

were probably the pictures or statues of some of Rachel’s ancestors, 
and taken by her for the preservation of their memory, when she was 
about never to return to her country and father’s house again. Laban 
had abused them to idolatry.” — Dr. Lightfoot. But perhaps she did 
it rather to wean her father from his idolatrous habits, and to prevent 
him from discovering the road she had taken, if we suppose them to 
have been the receptacles of evil spirits, and kept for the purpose of 
divination, which the Syriac word inquirens, implies. 

Laban, in the 29th verse, speaking to Jacob, calls the God of 
Abraham by the name ‘'H and, in the verse following, calls his own 
Teraphim % the same name; which is certainly very natural, sup- 
posing him to have been an idolater. Jacob, in tlie 32d verse, bids 
him search for his Teraphim, calling them, doubtless from a sense of 
his own innocence, by the same name but, in the 37th verse, 

he asks him, in seeming derision and contempt, whether among all his 
furniture he had found any of his household utensils, not repeating the 
before -mentioned word but "^7^ 

That these Teraphim, et^wXa, were a kind of images or busts, 
answering to the Lares or household gtods^of the Romans, seems very 
probable. The Sanscrit tara, a house, and protect, 

denote the Teraphim to be a species of inferior idols, kept and wor- 
shipped under the idea of the protection they afforded to the house, 
and consequently^ rank the cognate Teraphim among xhe^ Lares or Dti 
famtliares, and not among the Penates; which, according to Livy,* 
Were idols of' a disthici order from the Lares; the latter were of 
human, the former of divine origin. The wtere, as Rabbi 

D. Kimchi says, “ fictas ab Astrologis ut futura praedicerent, et humana 
forma factas, ita lit coelestis induentiae essent capaces.” In Ezekiel 
xxi. 26, we find the king of Babylon consulting them; “ he made his 
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arrows bright, he consulted he looked into the liver.’* And 

Juvenal thus describes the Lares — 

graciles ubi parva coronas 
Accipiunt fragili simulachra nitentia cera. 

Hie noslrnni placabo Jovetn, Laribusque paternis 

Thura dabo, atque omnes violie jactabo colores. Sat. XII. 87. 

Horace, Od. B. 3. O. 23, gives to the Lares another property, viz. 
that of rendering fruitful their fields and herds, and prospering all 
their undertakings ; and with this sense agree the Arabic and 
yEthiopic. Arabic, ^onis commodisque vitcc ajflaxity cel its 

fndtns et Icvtatas fait, ffith. ahundarc, Luke xv. 17. 

‘Kfi : m qui abundant pane. Whatever, 

therefore, was the use made of the Roman Lares, we may reasonably 
suppose the same to have been made of the Teraphim of Laban; and 
that, in fact, they were the same kind of idols. Neither can I find 
that the were intended to represent an image of Jehovah, for 

Jacob afterwards, in Gen. xxxv. 4, calls them all 

the strange, or foreign, or unknown gods. See all the places where 
Tera])hiin are mentioned — Gen. xxxi., Zacli. x., Ezek. xxi., Hosea iii., 
Judges xvii. xviii., 2 Kings xxiii., 1 Sam. xv. xix. 

The Penates seem to correspond with the Seraphim, and 

probably the Cherubim : and here I cannot help observing, 

that the most satisfactory meaning of numberless words in the Old 
Testament seems to be preserved in the Sanscrit as well as the Arabic 
language ;--e. g*. Seraphim; Sans. best, and to protect, — 

Ar. nobilitate ac gloria vicit, denoting them to be powerful 

and glorious protectors. Cherubim; Sans. beautiful, and 

as; a particle of assimilation, denoting, perhaps, their similitude to 
the Seraphim. Consult the following texts: — for Seraphim, Isaiah vi. 
compared with Rev. iv. ; for Cherubim, Gen. iii., Exod. xxv. xxxvi., 
1 Kings vi., Ezek, x., 2 Sam. xxii. 

I shall, however, be much gratified if any of your correspondents 
may feel inclined to enlarge upon and further elucidate this subject. 

I am, Mr. Editor, your humble Servant, 

. B, Clbricus. 

BURNING OF HERETICS. 

Le Stepiianais (a French paper puljlished at St. Etienne) of the 
8th ult. contains a long account of a sermon then recently preached 
by a young ecclesiastic, in defence of the Inquisition, the establish- 
ment of which in France he strongly recommended, advocating the 
justice and legality of burning heretics on grounds somewhat differing 
from the majority of its old defenders, who for the most part repre- 
sent it as a dispensation of mercy to the soul of the individual at the 
expense of his body. The line of argument followed on the present 
occasion was, that as the civil law punishes with death the assassin 
who merely kills the body, a still greater punishment, if possible, 
should be awarded to him who murders the souL*^ What a piece of 
work is man when fanaticism once lays hold of him ! 



LAW REPOllT. 


UPON THE POWER OF OFFICIATING MINISTERS TO DIRECT THE MANNER IN 
WHICH SINGING SHALL BE CONDUCTED IN PARISH CHURCHES. 


We have received several communi- 
cations from valued correspondents 
upon the state of the law upon this 
subject. And as tliere appears to be 
different opinions entertained upon the 
point, we are induced from this cir- 
cumstance, and also from a conscious- 
ness of its importance, to give, at length, 
the luminous and elaborate judgment 
of Lord Stowell in the case of Hutchins 
V, Denziloe, reported in the first vo- 
lume of Dr. Haggard’s Consistory Re- 
ports, in which tin* law upon this 
subject is ftilly stated and perspicuously 
explained. The following is a copy of 
such parts of the case, taken from the 
above reports, as relate to the point. 

‘‘ The office of the Judge promoted by 

Hutchins i\ Denziloe and Love- 

“ This was a proceeding against the 
Churchwardens of the parish of St. Bo- 
tolph, Aldersgate, at the promotion of 
the Rev. John Hutchins, officiating 
and licensed curate of the said parish, 
by articles ; and the offence was thus 
stated in the citation: ‘^lorc espe- 
cially for obstructing and prohibiting, 
by your own pretended power and au- 
thority, and declaring your resolution 
to continue to obstruct and prohibit, 
the sipging or chanting by the parish 
clerk and children of the ward, and con- 
gregation, accompanied by the organ.’ 

“On the part of the Churchwardens, 
it appears to have been supposed, that, 
as they paid the organist and managed 
the children, they were to direct v^hen 
the organ should or should not play, 
and when the children should or should 
not chant. The clergyman had or- 
dered the playing and singing at 
certain parts of the service. — The 
Churchwardens forbad both. 

“Judgment. 

“Sir William ScDtt. — This is a pro- 
ceeding by articles against the Church- 
wardens of St. Botolph, Aldersgate, the 
nature of wliich has been fully set 
forth.” 


“ The real question in the case is, 
whether the fact charged is of a cri- 
minal nature ? The charge is that of 
having obstructed a practice approved 
of by the inhabitants and by the 
Bishop. These are the material aver- 
ments, — for the statement, that it had 
been done by the approbation of for- 
mer Churcli wardens, is of little effect, 
as that could not in this instance 
operate as a rule to their successors. 

“ 'I'Ik,' first point is, whether these 
CJiurchwardens have a right to inter- 
fere ill tlic service of tlie Church? as 
if that interference is legal in any case, 
it is so in the present, 'fo ascertain 
this, it is proper to consider wliat are 
their duties : and I conceive, that 
originally tlicy were confined to the 
care of the ecclesiastical property of 
tlic parish, over wliich they exercise 
a discretionary power for specific pur- 
poses. In all other respects, it is an 
office of observation and complaint, 
but not of control, with respect to 
divine worship ; so it is laid down in 
Aylittc,* in one of the bi‘st disserta- 
tions on the duties of Churchwardens, 
and in the canons of In these 

it is observed, that (Juirchw^ardens are 
appointed to provide the furniture of 
the Church, the bread and wine for 
the holy sacrament, the surplice, and 
the hooks necessary for the perform- 
ance of divine worship, and such as 
are directed by law; but it is the 
Minister who has the use. If, indeed, 
he errs in this respect, it is just matter 
of complaint, whicli the Churchw^ardeiis 
aVo obliged to attend to ; but tlie law 
w^ould not oblige them to complain, 
if they had a power in themselves to 
redress the abuse. 

“ In the service, the Chuvchwardepa 
have nothing to do, but to collect the 
alms at the offertory; and they may 
refuse the admission of strange preach- 
ers into the pulpit. For this purpose 
tliey are authorized by the canon, t 
but how ? When letters of Orders 
are jirodiiccd, their authority ceases. 

^raicjgoii, p. 170. j i\ .1. I JC03. e. iO. 
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Again, if the minister introduces any 
irregularity into the service, they have 
no authority to interfere, but they 
may complain to the Ordinary of his 
conduct. 1 do not say there may not 
be cases, where they may be bound 
to intcrj)Ose ; in s\ich cases, they may 
repress, and ought to repress, all in- 
decent interruptions of the service by 
others, and are the most proper per- 
sons to repress them, and they desert 
their duty if they do not. And if a 
case could be imagined, in which even 
a preacher himself was guilty of any 
act grossly ulfensive, either from na- 
tural infirmity or from disorderly 
habits, I will not say that the Church- 
wardens, and even private persons, 
might not inter])ose to presprve the 
decorum of public worship. But that 
is a case of instant and overbearing 
necessity, and that supersedes all 
ordinary rules. In cases which fall 
short of such a singular ])ressurc, and 
can await tlie remedy of a proper legal 
complaint, that is the only proper 
mode to he pursued by a Church- 
warden, — if private and decent appli- 
cation to the minister himself shall 
have failed in preventing what he 
deems the repetition of an irregularity. 
At the same time, it is at his own peril 
if he makes a piiblic complaint, or 
even a private complaint, in an offen- 
sive manner, of tliat wliich is no irre- 
gularity at all, and is in truth nothing 
more than a inisinter])retation of his 
owm. I shall pass over a case which 
has been <'ited from the State Trials 
as it was one of party heat, that took 
place in times of party ferment, and is 
of smaller authority on that account. 

“ I am next to consider whether the 
Churchwardens, if having authority, 
have interposed in this case to hinder 

• Trial at Rochester Assize*, JTuIy, 
1719, before Sir Lyttleton Powys, vol, 10. 
app. p. 88. fol. ed. In this case, on a col- 
lection for charity, in the church ofChislc- 
hnrst, the Magistrates inteifcred, and a 
scene of violence and confusion ensued. 
They indicted the clergyman at Rochester 
Assizes for collecting money without au- 
thority. The clergyman, in the mean 
time, instituted proceedings in the Eccle- 
siastical Court of Rochester against the 
persons who intcnuplcd the olliccs of Pne 
church. 


an illegal or legal act? And in this 
branch of the question I dismiss all 
consideration of expediency, which is 
in the Ordinary himself alone, — the 
court judges only of the legality. Has 
then the Bishop a discretion upon this 
subject ? Those who have undertaken 
to shew that he has not, must shew 
a prohibition which restrains it; and 
in order to establish ihisy it is said, 
that though singing part of the Psalms 
is properly ])ractiscd in Cathedrals, it 
is not so in Parish Churches. No law 
has been adduced to this effect, but 
modern usage alone has been relied 
on ; and it is said that such has been 
the practice from the time of the Re- 
formation. This, however, is not sup- 
ported by any particular statement of 
fact or authority. 

the primitive churches, the fa- 
vourite practice of the Christians to 
sing hymns in alteniutp verses, is ex- 
pressly mentioned by Pliny, in one of 
his epistles to the emperor Trajan.* 
The Church of Rome afterwards re- 
fined upon this practice; — as it was 
their policy to make their ministers 
considerable in the eyes of the common 
people ; and one way of effecting tliaf, 
Avas by di)pointing them sole olliccrs in 
the public sciwice of the church; and 
difficult music wrs introduced, which 
no one could execute without a regular 
education of that species. At the Re- 
formation tliis was one of the gi'ievances 
complained of by the baity; and it be- 
came th«! distinguishing mark of the 
Reformers, to use plain music, in op- 
position to the complex musical ser- 
vice of tlie Catholics. The Lutheran 
Church, to wliich the (’hurch of 
England has more conformed in disci- 
pline, retained a choral service. f The 

* “ Affirmabant hanc fuisse summam 
veJ culpae suae, vel erroris, quod essent 
soliti, stato die, ante lueem convenire, car- 
menque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere securn 
iiiviceni.” — Ep. tit. 10. 97. 

f See the common service of those 
churches. — The agreement of the Lutheran 
Churches with the Church of England was 
set forth in a tract under that title, in 1715 ; 
in which it is said, It might indeed have 
been shewm further; the agreement of the 
Lutheran Churches with ours, in the man- 
ner of celebrating the public worship,— 
that they agree with us in using a Liturgy, 
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Calvinistic Cliurches, of which it has 
sometimes been harshly and untruly 
said, ‘ that they think to find/ religion 
wherever they do not find the Church 
of Rome/ have discarded it entirely, 
with a strong attachment to plain con- 
gi*egational melody, — and that perhaps 
not always of the most harmonious 
kind. 

“ llie reformation of the Church of 
England, which was conducted by au- 
thority, as all reformations should bo, 
if possible, and not merely by popular 
impulse, retained the choral service 
in cathedrals and collegiate chapels. 
There are certainly, in modern usage, 
two services to be distinguished ; one 
the cathedral service, which is per- 
formed by persons who are in a cer- 
tain degree professors of music, in 
which others can join only by car ; the 
other, ill whicli the service is performed 
in a plain way, and in whicli all the 
congregation nearly take an equal part. 
It has been argued, that nothing be- 
yond this ought to be permitted in 
ordinary parochial service; it being 
that which general usage at the pre- 
sent day alone permits. But that 
ciirries the distinction further than the 
law will support — for, if inquiries go 
further back, to periods more nearly 
approaching the Reformation, there 
will he tbund authority sufficient, in 
point of law and practice, to support 
the use of more music even in a parish 
church or chapel. 

“ The first Liturgy was es'tablished 
in the time of Edward VI. in 1548. 
Tins was followed, after a lapse of 
four years, by a second, which was 
published in the reign of the same 
king, in 1552 ; and the third, which is 
in use at present, agreeing in substance 
w'ith the former, as ordained and pro- 
iiuilged 1 Eliz. in 1559. 

“ it is observable that these statutes 
of Edward VI., which continue m 
force, describe even-service as eveii- 
song. This is adopted into the statute 
oft] [le first of Elizabeth. The Liturgy 

in singing of Anthems, &c. But it is not 
necessary.’' p. 10. 

The above tract appears to have been 
written to obviate any public prejudice 
against the illustrious House of Hanover, 
on account of King George the First being 
a Lutheran. 


also of Edward VI. describes the sing- 
mg or saying of even-song ; and in the 
communion service, the Minister is di- 
rected to sing one or more of the sen- 
tences at the Oftertory. The same 
with regard to the Litany; that is ap- 
pointed to be sung. In the present 
Litur^, the Psalter is printed with 
directions that it should he said or 
sungj without any distinction of parish 
churches, or others; and the Rubric 
also describes the Apostles’ Creed * to 
be sung or said hy the Mhiister and 
jyeople, not by the Prebendaries, Ca- 
nons, and a hand of regular choristers, 
as in cathedrals ; but plainly referring 
to the service of a parish chnrcli. 
Again, in the burial service: — part is 
to be stnej by the minister and people ; 
so also in the Athanasian and Nicene 
Creeds. 

The injunctions that were published 
in 1559 hy Queen Elizabeth,* com- 

♦ “ For the encouragement of the art, 
and the continuance of the use of singing 
in the Church of Bnghind, it is enjoined, 
That because in divers collegiate, as also 
in some parish churches, heretofore there 
hath been livings appointed for the main- 
tenance of men and children for singing in 
the church, by means whereof the laudable 
exercise of music hath been had in estima- 
tion, and preserved in knowledge : The 
Queen’s Majesty, neither meaning in any- 
wise the decay of any thing that might 
conveniently tend to the use and continu- 
ance of the said science, neither to have the 
same so abused in any part of the- church, 
that thereby the Common Prayer should 
be the worse understood by the hearers, 
willeth and commandeth, that, first, no 
alterations be made of such assignments of 
livings, as hath heretofore been appointed 
to the use of singing or music in the 
church ; but that the same so remain; and 
that there be a modest and distinct song, 
so used in all parts of the Common Prayers 
in ^kc oliurch, that the same may be as 
plainly understood as if it were without 
singing; and yet nevertheless, for the 
comfort of such as delight in music, it may 
be permitted, that in the beginning 
in the end of Common Prayer, either gT 
morning or evening, there may be sung an 
hymn, or such like song to the praise of 
Almighty God, in the best melody and 
music that may be conveniently de- 
vised, having respect that the sentence of 
the hymn may be understood and per- 
ceived.” Vid. also Reformatio Legum EccL 
p. 85. s, 5, 
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pletely sanction “ the continuance of 
singing in the church,” distinguishing 
between the music adapted for cathe- 
dral and collegiate churches, and paro- 
chial churches; also in the Articles, 
for the administration of Prayer and 
Sacraments set forth in the further in- 
junctions of the same queen, in 1564, 
the Common Prayer is directed ‘ to be 
said or sung decently and distinctly, in 
such place as the Ordinary shall think 
meet, for the largeness and straitncss 
of the church and choir, so that the 
people may be most edified.*’ If, 
then, chanting was unlawful any wliere 
but in cathedrals and colleges, tliese 
canons are strangely worded, and arc 
of disputable meaning. But in order 
to shew that they are not liahh^to such 
imputation, I shall justify my inter- 
pretation of them by a quotation from 
the “ Reformatio l>egu'm^' a work of 
great authority in determining the 
practice o/’ those times, whatever may 
be its correctnesvS in matter of law. 
With respect to parish churches in 
cities, it is there observed, “eadem 
parochiarum in urhibus constitutarum 
erit oiniiis ratio, festis et dominicis 
diebus, quae prius collegiis et cathe- 
dralibus ccclesiis, (ut vocanl) attributa 
fuit.”t The metrical version of the 
Psalms was then not existing, the first 
publication not taking place till 1.562, 
and it was not regularly annexed to 
the book of Common Prayer till 1576, 
after which those Psalms soon became 
the great favourites of the common 
people. X The introduction of this 


* s. 1. 

•) 0 . 6. This work was published in its 
present form, chiefly under the direction 
of Walter Haddon, LL.I). Master of the 
Requests, Judge of the Prerogative Caurt 
of Canterbury, and Master of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 

X ** Plain song was retained in most 
parish churches for the daily psalms ; so 
in the queen’s own chapels, and in the 
choir of all cathedrals and some colleges, 
the hymns were sung after a more melo- 
dious manner, with organs commonly, and 
sometimes with other musical instruments. 


version made tlie ancient hymns dis- 
relished ; but it cannot be meant that 
they were entirely superseded; for, 
under the statutes of the Reformation, 
and the usage explanatory of them, it 
is recommended, that tho ancient 
hymns should he used in the Liturgy, 
or ratlier that they should be preferred 
to any others: though certainly to 
perform them by a select band with 
complex music, very inartificially ap- 
plied, as in many of the churches in 
the country, is a practice not more 
reconcileable to good taste than to 
edification. But to sing with plain 
congregational music is a practice fully 
authorized, particularly with respect to 
the concluding part of different por- 
tions of the service. 

“ If it be urged that there is any 
incongniity in tliis, I answer, that 1 
liave to discuss a question of illegality, 
not of incongruity. It is true, indeed, 
that what is obsolete is liable to the 
objection of novelty, and, likewise, that 
it has been tried and laid aside. The 
court would not therefore advise the 
minister to introduce what may he 
liable to such remarks, against the in- 
clination of the parishioners, and the 
approbation of the Bishop. But this is 
matter of expediency and discretion, 
which the court must leave to the con- 
sideration of otlicrs. Having thus 
declared that llie Churchwardens are 
not entitled to interfere, and that the 
practice is legal, it may be expected 
1 should admit these articles. I am 
certainly authorized to do so ; but I 
shall suspend their admisvsion till the 
first day of next term, recommending 
an accommodation to the parties, and 
only intimating that the general sense 
of the parish, properly obtained, will 
weigh very mueh with tho court in the 
further consideration of this subject.” 

as the solemnity required. No mention 
of singing David’s psalms in metre, though 
afterwards they first thrust out the hymns, 
and by degrees also did they the Te Deuni, 
Magnificat, and the Nunc dimittis, — Hey- 
lin on the Reformation, p. 289. 
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BARBADOS SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR IN 
THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ESTABLISHED CHUPCIL 

Tenth ^Innital Beport. 


On reviewing tlie proceedings of 
the last year, the Committee have 
discovered no very remarkable occur- 
rence that has taken place. 

The Tenth Annual Report, there- 
fore, does not contain an account of 
any alteration or addition to the build- 
ings of the Central Schools, which are 
now complete ; nor of any improve- 
ment as regards the regulations for 
extending the benefits of the charity 
by any further reduction of the ex-* 
penses for boarding, &c., it being 
impossible to feed, clotlie, and educate 
a child for a less sum than 15/. cur- 
rency ,* — the sum which the Committee 
determined last year to receive (under 
certain circumstances) for each boarder. 
In short, the present Report exhibits 
no striking or attractive novelty ; but 
it is not on that account de.stitute of 
interest. 

To improve the moral character and 
condition of the poor wdiites was the 
great object which called Kic Central 
Schools into existence ; and the Com- 
mittee have the comfort of stating to 
the Board of Directors, that this ob- 
ject has been steadily kept in view, 
and they trust, under God’s blessing, 
successfully persevered in. 

Deeply impressed with tlie convic- 
tion that this desirable end could only 
be attained by imparting fully the 
important doctrines of Christianify to 
the rising generation, the C'oininittce 
have laboured to raise the useful 
superstructure of practical knowledge 
on the solid basis of religious truth. 
Accordingly, while the strictest atten- 
tion is paid to such branches of in- 
struction as are indispensable to qualify 
the children for discharging the duties 
of any situation in which it is probable 


that they ihay be placed, habits of 
regularity and industry are recom- 
mended and enforced, and monility is 
reared on the only firm foundation — 
religion. The Holy Scriptures, from 
which every lesson that they read is 
drawn, “are daily in the hands of the 
children, and thus the whole counsel 
of God is declared unto them. That 
such a system of education must be 
beneficial to the children in the first 
instance, and ultimately to all with 
whom they may have any connexion, 
cannot be questioned ; and from the 
continued applications (always more 
numerous than can be mtJt) for ap- 
prentices in every trade and occupa- 
tion, the Committee trust that they 
are borne out in asserting, that thia 
institution stands as high as lever in 
the estimation of the public, as schools 
of sound and useful learning. 

In the month of June an application 
was received by the Committee from 
the Rev. George Cummins, for the 
admission of a boy from the island of 
Trinidad, as a boarder, into the Cen- 
tral School : this boy, named William 
Young, has been accordingly admitted. 
The Committee state this fact as one 
instance of the high opinion which is 
entertained in the neighbouring colo- 
nies respecting the mode of education 
WrHued in the Central Schools of 
Barbiidos. And here they bear wil- 
ling testimony to the ability and un- 
remitting diligence of Mr. Redwar, 
tlu* master, in performing his laborious 
duties. The neat appearance and 
general health of the boys, sufficiently 
declare that the duties of the matron 
are discharged with method, care, and 
kindness. It may be deemed an 
object of minor consideration, but the 
Committee would repeat the statement 
made in the last Reports, that the 


* About ten pounds sterling. 
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})oarders on the Kstablishment fur 
buys, make and mend all their clothes. 
When it is remembered that this is 
done at leisure hours, under the 
superintendance of the matron, tlie 
('ommittee feel that, besides gaining 
useful knowledge, the children are 
also accustomed to habits of industry; 
and a further advantage arising from 
it, is a considerable reduction in the 
expenses of the institution. 

Tlie tot.'il number of boys on the 
institulion is 120; of these, d2 are 
boarders, and 78 day-scholars; during 
the year, 1 2 boys have left the school, 
11 of whom went into employment; 
the other has returned to his parish. 

The (\)mmittee are peculiarly 
anxious to invite the attentioi* of the 
public to the Girls’ Central School. 
They cannot speak in too high terms 
of the valuable services of Mrs. Grays- 
foot, the schoolmistress, W’ho zealously 
labours to instil into the minds of the 
children the pure precepts of morality, 
as inculcated in the Gospel, wdiile, 
with equal diligence, she endeavours 
to train them to useful habits. 'I'hey 
assist in nniny domestic occupations, 
by which there is a saving in expense; 
and a further advantage aiises from 
their being thus, in some njeasure, 
prepared for business when they quit 
the school. Besides making all the 
clothes wdiich they w^ear, tlu‘ proiit.s 
arising from their needle-work, since 
the last Report, amounts to KJ/. 7.v. 8^ d. 
Of this sum, 10/. were laid out in 
rewards, which wcm'c distributed to the 
)uost deseiwing children. At present 
there are on this est ihlislnnent, 7.) 
children, r>t) day-scholars and IG 
hoarders : tour of whom are supported 
by the charity of indlA'iduals. The 
vt‘ry moderate expense of 15/. cur- 
renc3% l^be board, education, au^l 
clothing of a child, is surely witlflii 
the means of many ; and the Com- 
niittee do boldly assert, that no greater 
good can be done for any destitute 
girl than to place her on such an 
establishment; for they enjoy, in 
addition to the watchfid care and 
excellent instruction of the school- 
mistress, the great advantage of being 
under the superintendence of the 
Ladies’ Committee, who, with ability 
f'ommensurate to their zeal, continue 
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to perform the charitable task which 
they have undertaken. During the 
lust year, 12 girls have left the school, 
two of whom went immediately into 
business : the others returned to their 
parents. 

The Committee feel themselves again 
called to the gi-atifying duty of re- 
cording another instance of the very 
kind and liberal spirit which has ever 
actuated the Vestry of St. Michael’s 
towr.ards this Institution from its esta- 
blishment. I’hey have this yi‘ar ap- 
propriated a Lngi'i* sum than usual to 
the clothing of the girls (pensioners of 
the parish), and placed this sum en- 
tirely at the disposal of the Ladies’ 
Committee. The result ])roves the 
beneficial effects of cordial co-opera- 
tion among those wdio desire to do 
good. The uiiiform dress in which 
the girls now appear in ('hurcli, must 
strike every eye ; and owing to the 
judicious management of the Ladies’ 
Committee, they have this }car three 
complete suits of clothes (precisely the 
same as the uniform dress alluded to), 
two pair of shoes, and a straw bonnet, 
very superior to what they formerly 
had. The following is an extract from 
the minutes of the Ith J une : — 

“ The attention of the Committee 
having been called to the circumstance 
that tlie children of the Central Schools 
did not attend Di\ine Service during 
the vacations, the master and mistress 
wxn*e <livected to enforce the attendance 
of the children residing in the ])arish 
at these times, and to recpiire froin all 
the boarders a certifii'ate from the re- 
spective Rectors of the (’ountry ])a- 
rishes. of their having been regular at 
Chinch. 'The master a. id mistress 
w^ere finther authorized to provide a 
dinner from the geiu ral funds for those 
attending ;it St. Michael’s.” 

‘\The Jiook -binding establishment 
continues to advance, and IxUvards, 
the boy alluded to in the last Report, 
produces specimens that are very cre- 
ditable to him, considering the few 
advantages he has had of learning the 
business. The Committee have re- 
.solved to allow' Itim 20/. per cent, on 
the amount received for the w'ork done 
by him from January 1st, 1828. 

Rowe, the youth who w’as formerly 
Assistant in the School, has been ap- 
S D 
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pointed by the Bishop during the last 
year to take the charge of a School 
for coloured children, in the Bay, and 
is conducting it very successfully. 
Another boy educated in the Central 
School, by the name of Fields, having 
been recommended by the master, and 
approved of by the Committee, has 
succeeded to Rowe’s place. 

'Hie Committee have to acknowledge 
with thankfulness, the legacy of 100/., 
which was bequeathed to this Insti- 
tution during this year by the late 
Dr. Times. 

The Committee with the deepest 
regret advert to the loss which this 
Institution has sustained in the death 
of Dr. Richards. His zealous exertions 
in behalf of the (-Central-Schools, will 
ever be remembered by all who have 
the interests of the charity at heart. 
Whether ho be regarded as a mem- 
ber of the Committee consulting for 
the general good of the Institution, or 
in his professional character in which 


he always gave his advice and at- 
tention to the Children in illness, his 
services cannot be too highly ap- 
preciated, nor too gratefully remem- 
bered. 

In closing their Report, the Com- 
mittee do most earnestly recommend 
the Central Schools to their country- 
men, as having a strong claim on their 
liberality. If it be desirable that ig- 
norance, idleness and vice be eradi- 
cated from the minds of the lower 
orders, and that truth, industry, and 
virtue be planted in their stead, then 
lUcay the Committee stand forth and 
confidently solicit su])port for an In- 
stitution in which knowledge — useful, 
practical, ridigious knowh'dge — is dis- 
seminated. Uniform success cannot 
be expected; and the beneficial in- 
fluence of such instruction may not, 
cannot be immediatt‘ly apparent, but 

let us not be weary in well-doing, 
for in due season we shall reap if we 
faint not.” 
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Domestic. — budget. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s statement of 
the revenue for the past year, is as 
follows : 

Estimated Income .•••..•• ^^53,000,000 
Ditto, Expenditure •••••... 50, 100,000 

Estimated Surplus for the Re- 
duction of the Public Debt 3,800,000 


But the real income and expenditure 
has been — 

Income 55,187,000 

Expenditure 49,336,000 


being 2,051,000/. above that estimated, 
and which has been chiefly derived from 
the branches of customs and excise. 

He estimates the income and ex- 
penditure of the present year, and on 


following heads : 

Custoftis and Excise.. £3f, 150,0'' 0 

Stamps 7,107,000 

Taxes 4,850,000 

Post-Office 1,500,000 

Incidental 200,000 


Total of Estimates of Ordinary 
Revenue •••••••••••... 50,807,000 

Extraordinary Items •••••• 340,000 


Surplus 


je5,851,000 


^51,147,000 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE. 

Interest of Funded Debt. • . .£27,053,000 


Ditto, Unfunded Debt 850,000 


27,903,000 

Annuities Payable by the Bank 

of England 585,000 

Charges on Consolidated Fund 2,200,000 


Total of Charges over which 
Parliament has no direct 

Control 30,688,000 

Army Estimates 7,765,172 

Navy, ditto 5,878,000 

Ordnance, ditto 1,728,000 

Miscellaneous 2,067,973 


3f48,l27,14r) 

whicli, deducted from lliq, an^ount of 
estimated income, leaves a surjdus of 
.‘J, 01 9,855/. applicable for tlic reduction 
of the national debt. 

Of the financial nioasures which he 
proposes to adopt, one is the funding 
of three millions of Exchequer Bills in 
the 4 ])cr cents, at 101/. IOa*. for every 
sum of 100/. ill l^xchecpier Bills gua- 
ranteed not to bt; reduced before 1838. 

The Chancellor of the Exchetjuer 
admits there is no probability tliat the 
commercial prosjierity of the current 
year will equal that of the past; and 
that the depression of commerce, from 
'vvhich oiir numerous classes of la- 
bourers have so long and so severely 
suffered, are not likely to he speedilj’^ 
removed. 'Po those who measure the 
jirosperity' of the country by its im- 
ports and (‘xpoits, the folloiving effi- 
cient stateini'iits for the past year will 
he interesting: 

Exports from Great Britain. . £61,000,000 


Imports into 43,000,000 


Balance of Trade in favour of 

this Country 18,000,000 

^ 9 • — 

Value of Imports into Ireland 1,500,000 
Exports from ditto 750,000 


Balance of Trade against Ire- 
land £750,000 


The annual grant for the support of 
the College at Maynootli has been 
passed tlirough the House of Commons, 
ft had been the general hope and ex- 
pectation that the government, after 
<?nacting that no Jesuit should enter 


the united kingdoms, and that no title 
or authority assumed by the Bomisli 
Priests should be considered lawflil, 
would have farther discouraged the 
Popish Clergy, by refusing to give 
them any longer that pecuniary su}>- 
port which is not extended to any Pro- 
testant estahlishment for the education 
of its Ministers. Tins, however, it has 
not thought proper to do, and being 
called upon during the debate by some 
members to declare, that the House 
would not be called upon to renew 
the grant after the present year, Lord 
Leveson Gower replied, that the go- 
vernment would not pledge themselves 
to withdraw the support so long af- 
forded to this Institution. It may he 
remembered that Lord Redesdale, 
during the present Session, stated, in 
the House of Lords, the evils that have 
arisen from this College as very great ; 
that, formerly, when the Papal Clergy 
were constrained to attend foreign Uni- 
versities, they were necessarily taken 
from a comparatively superior station 
to llie generality of their flocks, and 
being chiefly chosen from the junior 
branches of respectable families, they 
were in some degree united to the 
aristocracy of the country, and felt 
some interest in the maintenance of 
peace and tranquillity. The estahlish- 
ment of the College of Maynooth 
opened a door immediately for thi* 
admission of the lower classes into the 
ecclesiasti<;al body; the support be- 
stowed by the government enabled them 
to receive their education at a trifling 
expense to themselves, and they are 
returned to their old friends with just 
suflicient attainments to appear learned 
in till* eyes of the wholly imlettered, 
and in a capacity calculated to give 
them great influence among their 
former associates, without having ac- 
qiiilfed any of that general knowledge, 
or mixed in any society which, by 
giving general and liberal views of the 
state of mankind, could teach them 
tlie necessity of subduing their own 
passions, and, consequently, enable 
them to exercise an effective control 
over those of others. This, indeed, in 
the spirit of the term subdnej can only 
be obtained by the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, a book which, though ge- 
nerally open to the Roman Catholic 
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Clergy, is confessedly not to be found 
within the walls of Maynooth. Hence 
it is that the majority of the Papal 
C'lergy in Ireland are greatly inferior 
to their ecclesiastical brethren, and are 
not ashamed to be found fomenting 
every species of riot and disorganiza- 
tion amongst their miserable flocks, 
roving tliemselves to be in very truth 
lind leaders of the blind. 

Peninsula. — 'I’he cruelties of Don 
Miguel continually increase, and the 
condition of the unhappy kingdom of 
Portugal becomes daily more deplora- 
ble. Twelve persons of rank have 
been lecently executed at Oporto, con- 
demned for high treason, though the 
cliarges brought against them were 
grounded on actions performed by 
them six weeks previous to Don Mi- 
guel declaring himself King. On a 
repoi't of Donna Maria’s leaving Eng- 
land for Tcrceira, a vessel has been 
dis])atchcd to intercept her on the 
passage. The inhabitants of this place 
do not express any alarm from the 
anticipation of the arrival of Don M i- 
guel’s expedition for their reduction; 
they have made great preparations for 
its reception, and boast that Aiigra 
once withstood a three years’ siege.* 
The usuqiiiig government talk of an- 
otlier armament to be sent out dining 
tlie summer ; but this is known to bo 
rendered impossible from want of 
funds, it having been obliged to resort 
to every method, in order to procure 
adequate means for fitting out the one 
already dispatched. The poverty ex- 
perienced by Don Miguel’s cabinet has 
reached to such a height, that a seizure 
has been made of the money belonging 
to the public deposit, and the con- 
tractors wdth government have been 
called upon to advance large sums, 
which they have declined doing. The 
French papers speak of an overtunj of 
Don Pedro for obtaining the hand of 
the eldest daughter of the Duke of 
Orleans, accompanied by an offer of 
Donna Maria, in marriage to the 
Duke’s eldest son. A Spanish pleni- 
potentiary has taken up his abode in 


fiisbon, and had an audience with the 
Queen Mother at Queluz, but does 
not assume the character of an am- 
bassador. 

Russia and Turkey. — Hie cam- 
paign in the East has been begun by 
an attack made by Hussein Pacha on 
the Russians near Rourgos, but after 
some severe fighting was compelled to 
retire with considerable loss. It is 
quite clear that the Turks have pre- 
pared themselves to act on the offen- 
sive, and the Sultan has announced 
his intention of taking the field in 
person with the army destined to pro- 
tect Shoumla. Large reiiiforcemenls 
have arrived in that fortress, bringing 
with them ample stores of every article 
necpssafy fhr its defence in case the 
Russians should again penetrate to its 
walls. The Porte computes that it 
liad in the field last year a force of 
150,000 effective troops; at the ap- 
proach of winter the irregulars re- 
turned home, as is the customary 
practice in Oriental armies. These 
are now returning to tlicir post: for 
the last three months tr() 0 ])s have 
been arriving at Constantino])le, and 
marched forward immediately to join 
the main body of the forces lying 
encamped at Adrianople, ])revious to 
their dispersion through the different 
scenes of action. Bosnia has besides 
resolved to send its contingent of men 
this year, which it refused to furnish 
during the preceding one, and the 
Divan reckon on bringing into the 
field an army twice as numerous as in 
1828. The fears of a famine at Con- 
stantinople are completely dispelled, 
and tlie (‘migration of the Jews and 
Turks has consequently ceased. The 
blockade of the Dardanelles has not 
hindered English speculators from 
passing through with supplies of corn; 
au(l a* new order of the Clov^nment 
having abolished the monopoly of the 
corn trade, which has hitherto sub- 
sisted, it is hoped that this measure 
will check the spirit of usury, and that 
many concealed stores will be brought 
to light. 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Name, Afipointmcnt. 

Bower, M Chapl. of \Vilton Gaol. 

Cooke, Joseph Head Mast, of Ncwaik Graniniar School. 

Cornish, H. K Dom. Chapl. to Dowager Baroness Audley. 

Ilopwood, William Mast, of Hitchin Grammar School. 

La Trobe, J. A. Dom. Chapl. to Lord Mount Sandford. 

Matthew, E Readership of St. James’s, Bury. 

Morgan, C. A Chapl. in Oi dinary to the King. 

Roberson, W. ILM. Chapl. of Oxford City Gaol. 

Shillibeer, John Head Mast. ofOundle Grammar School. 

We^t, M Chapl. of Bury Gaol. 

Williams, C. K Mast, of Lewes Grammar School. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. 

Boiiveric, W. A. . 
Bullock, Thomas 
(hmke, Thomas . 
Giiilin, John. , . . 

Halliilay, E. T. 


Harbin, K. 


Hare, A. W. .. 
Harvey, Richard 


P} efei ment. 

West Tuherley, R. 
Castle Eaton, R. 
Grafton Underwood, R. 
. . Bradley, R, 

. . Broomfield, P. C. 

fR, of Kingsweston 
’ ( /o Ea 


Hodson, George 


y Chr. C 
mid C 
with I 

' ' 1 and St. Katharine ( 

I to Archd. of StafFor 

Canon Residential yshi] 


Count y, Dioveae. Patron^ 

Hants Winchest.C. B. Wall, E.q. 

Wilts Salisbury T. Culley, Esq. 

Northam.Peterboro’ The IjiidiesFitzpatrick 
Hants. Winchcst.E.B. Blackburn, Esq, 

Somerset Bath iVW. 

\ So.nevs.Bath &\V. j Esq. 

) ( John Davis, Esq. 

WTlls Salisbury New Coll, Oxfoid 
MiddlcscxLondon flishop of London 


f Mr. Hamilton and 
( Mr, Ross 


Lydford, R. 

Alton Barnes, 11. 

Hoinscy, R, 

Chr. Ch. Birmingham, P.C. Warwick '% 

Frodmel^C. 5 

Cree, V. MiddlcscxLondon 

Stafford Bp. of Liclif. & Cov. 


Lichf. Bp. of Liclif. & Cov. 
Mugd. Coll. Camb. 


Dorset 


6ii( ks 


Ives, William .... Haltwhistlc, V. 

Jones, Calvert R... Llwgor, R 



na.,, 

Smith, John Great Diinmow, V. 

Smyth, T. Scott , . Preb. in Cath. Ch. of 
C R. of St. Michael, 

Strong, T.LinwoodJ <t7id Trinity, Qu^oiihithc / 

* to Sedgefield* R. Durham 

■ Preb. of Combe 14th in Cath. Ch. of 


Norlhum. Diirh im Bishop of Durham 
Glainorg. Llandaff The King 

Pr.ofFordington 
inC.C.of Salisb. 


,f JL AIV 

J Pee.D.&rC.l 1 
I of Sail &b. f i 


Essex 

ICxeter 


Lincoln 

London 


New Coll. Oxford 


\Va 


fPreb 

e,F. D.C.L.{ ^-R. 

( to H 


Bishop of London 
Bishop of Exeter 
I.-.,,, , , fD.&C.St.Paul’s, and 

> MuldksexLondon | D.&c.ofCanterb.aK. 

Durham Bishop of Durham 
W^ells Bp. of Bath & Wells 


of Cheddon Fitz-paine Somerset Bath &W.Mrs. Warre 
Hcniiock, R. Devon Exeter Lieut. Gen. Popham 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Best, George • . » • Archdeaconry of New Brunswick 

Evans, David •••• Sirnonburn, R. Northura. Durham Greenwich Hospital 

4 Saddingtoii, R. Leicester Lincoln Lord Chancelloi 

Haden, A. B.,...\ mid Wednesbury, V. I i i • i *> f Loid Chancellor 

^WWoro. r. 
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Name, 

Hcberden, (Jeorgc 
Kent, George . • • 

Palmer, John. • • • 
I’olson, 

Richardson, A. D, D. 
Salter, Philip . . • • 
Scott, William .... 
Sheppard, Chailes . 

Tavel, G. F 


Preferment, 

Dartford, V. 

Horsford, V. 

Fordington, V. 1 

with Writhlingtoii, R. J 
Prebend in Cath. Ch. of 
St.Mary Major, Exeter, R. 1 
ajid Upton Helion, R. J 
Great Dunmow, V. 
Shenheld, R. 

Aldridge, R. 

Hoinscy, R. 

Camp&ey Ash, R. 

and Bai Ilham, R. > 

with Euston, R. 3 


Count ij, 

Kent 

Norfolk 

Dorset 

Exeter 


Dhcesr. Patron. 
Rochester Bishop of Rochester 
Norwich Lord, Ranelagh 
rPec. D.&C. \ Pr.ofFoidington 
\of Salisb. / in C. C. of SalUh. 

Bishop of Exeter 


rv t:, , / D. & C. of Exeter 

Devon Exeter ^ 

Essex London Bishop of London 

Essex London Countess de Grey 

Stafford Lichfield Sir E. D. Scott, Bart. 

MiddlesexLondon Bishop of London 
Sir J. Woodford, Bt. 


Suffolk Norwich Duke of Grafton 


County. 
Gloucester 
Northampton 
Oxford 
Worcester 
Devon 
Durham 

0 , 

UNIVEKSITY INTELJ.IGENCE. 


Name. Residence. 

Breynton, J. H Clifton 

Buckham, P. W Oundle 

Bussell, W Henley-upon-Thaixes 

Keysall, C. W. • Brecdon 

Luxmore, C. C Tavistock ...» 

Witham, George Durham 


OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 

The Proctors for the ensuing year 
have been admitted by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

Senior Proctor. — The Rev. James 
Thomas Round, M. A. Fellow of Balliol 
College, presented by the Revt' Dr. Jen- 
kyns, Master of Balliol College, 

Junior Proctor. — The Rev. Robert Alder 
Thorp, M, A. Fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, presented by the Rev. Dr, Bridges, 
President of Corpus Christi College. 

The Pro-Proctors respectively nominated 
are: — By Mr. Round — the Rev. George 
Fuller Thomas, M. A. Worcester College, 
and the Rev. John Mitchell Chapman, M. A. 
Fellow of Balliol College. By Mr. Thorp — 
The Rev. William Glaister, M. A. Fellov^ of 
University College, and the Rev. John 
William Hughes, M. A. Trinity College. 

The nominations of the Rev. Renn 
Dickson Hampdpn, M. A. late Fellow of 
Oriel, and the Rev. John Carr, M. A. Fel- 
low of Balliol, as Public Examiners in 
Literis llumanioribus, and of the Rev. 
Augustus Page Saunders, M.A. Student 
of Christ Church, as Public Examiner in 
DiscipUnis Mathematicis et Physkis, have 
been finBlly approved in Convocation. 

The nomination of the Rev. Ashhurst 


Turner Gilbert, D. D. Principal of Braseu- 
nose, to be a Perpetual Delegate o/ Privi- 
leges has been approved in Convocation. 

Richard Michcll, Esq. M. A. of Wad- 
ham College, has been nominated a Public 
Examiner in Literis llumanioribus. 

The Rev. Charles Kevern William'., M. A. 
Fellow of Pembroke College, has been no- 
minated a Public Examiner in DiscipUnis 
Mathematicis et Physicis. 

The Rev. John Collier Jones, D. D. 
Rector of Exeter College, and Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University, has been elected 
Curator of the Sheldonian 'ITicatre, in the 
room of the Very Rev. the Dean of Exeter, 
resigned. 

The Electors appointed to decide on the 
resjScctiyc inciits of the candidates for the 
three Craven Scholarships, lately vacated 
by lapse of time, have declared their choice 
to fall on the following gentlemen ; — 

William Henry Johnson, Commoner of 
Worcester College, as of kin to the Founder. 

John Thomas, Commoner of Wadham 
College. 

Frederick Rogers, Commoner of Oriel 
College. 

The Rev. Henry Soames, M. A. of 
Wadham College, has been appointed by 
the Heads of Colleges to preach the Bamp- 
ton Lecture Sermons for the year 1830. 
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Di:(5Ri;r:s confrrrp.d. 

DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. James Webber, Christ Church, Dean 
of llipon, and Piebciidary of West- 
minster, gland oonipounder. 

Charles T. Longley, late Stud, of Chr. Ch. 

DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

J. W. Duller, late Fell, of All Souls’ Coll. 

BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Charles Thomas Longley, late Student 
of Christ Church, now Head Master of 
Harrow School. 

Rev.C. Pethick Dlyth, Fell. St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. W. A. Bouverie, Fell, of Merton Coll. 
Rev. C. L. Swainson, Fell. Si. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Herbert White, Fell. Corpus Chr. Coll. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Thomas Ogior Ward, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev.H. J. Buckoll, M ichelSchol.Queen’sColl. 
Rev. K. Girdlestone, Scholar of Balliol Co!l. 
Rev. Thomas Peach Holdioh, Balliol Coll. 
David Scott Meiklchatn, Bdlliol Coll. 

Hon. J. {’hetwynd Talbot, Stud. Chr. Ch. 
Bcv. W. Dann Hairi.'jon, Worcester Coll. 
Rev, Horace Chava'^se, Worce.stor Coll. 
Rev, R. Barton Robinson, Queen’s Col!, 
Rev. Henry Demaiii, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev, William Orger, St. Edmund Hall. 
Hon. Lloyd Kenyon, Christ Church. 

Rov, 1’. Hansell, Scholar of Univcisity Coll. 
Rev. Chas. Stone, Scholar of University Coll. 
Kcv. William Ives, Balliol Coll. 

Rev. William Blundell, Brasennose Coll. 
Robert Price Morrell, Fell. Magdalen Coll. 
Rev. James Peter Rhoades, Wadham Coll, 
Henry Jas. Louis Williams, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. John Simon Jenkinson,]Magdalcn Hall, 
Heniy John Hutton, Magdalen Hall. 
Thomas Brown, Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. W. Cartwright Kitson, Worcester Coll. 
Rev. J. Hadley, Scholar of Worcester Coll. 
George Clive, Brasennosc Coll. 

William Rhodes Bernard, Balliol Coll. 
Rev. J. Jenkins, Merton Coll, grand, comp. 
Rev.W . Lockwood, Univ. Coll, grand comp. 
Thos. Percy Meade, Fell, of All Souls’ Coll. 
Kcv. Richard Brickdale, Christ Church, 
Rev. Henry Oldersnaw, Brasennose Coll* 
Fietchville Lawson B. Dykes, Oriel*Coll! 
Rev. Henry Richards, Magdalen Hall. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Christopher Aldcrson, Magdalen Hall. 
Marraaduke Robert Jeffreys, Christ Church. 
Joseph Bousor, Isxetcr Coll. 

Robert Armhagc, Woiccster Coll. 

John Richaid F. Billingsley, Lincoln Coll. 
Laurence Armistead, Lincoln Coll. 

George Bellamy, Lincoln Coll. 

Jolni Cohbold Aldrich, Lincoln Coll. 
And»ew Douglas Stacpoole, Fell. New Coll. 
Robert James Mackintosh, Fell. New Coll. 
Wm. George Duncombe, Brasennose Coll. 
Wm. Wilbraham Johnson, Brasennose Coll. 
James Armistead, Wadham Coll. 

Chailes Dowding, Queen’s Coll. 

George Wcare Bush, Queen’s Coll. 

John Dinning, (iueen’s Coll. 

Rev. Arthur Bromiley, St. Edmund Hall. 
Chas. Egerton Dukinficld, Magdalen Hall. 
Charles Kyd Bishop, Magdalen Hall. 
William Brown Claik, University Coll. 
George Herbert Cotton, Worcester Coll. 
John Clcrviiux Cluiytor, Worcester Coll. 
William Wilcox Clarke, Wadham Coll, 
William York Diaper, Wadham Coll. 
Edward Thomas, Wadham Coll. 

Charles John Birch, Fell, of St. John’s Coll. 
John Garratt Bussell, Trinity Coll. 

Sir John T. B. Duckworth, Oriel Coll. 
Flairis Jervoise Bigg With r. Oriel Coll. 
David Vavasor Duroll, Christ Church, in- 
corporated from <9IN'inity Coll. Cainbiidge, 
grand compounder. 

William Fisher, St. Edmund Hall. 

Richard Fawssett, Lincoln Coll. 

John Swainson, Brasennose Coll. 

MARRIED. 

The Rev. Edward Cai dwell, B.D. Fellow 
of Brasenriijsc College, Camden Professor 
of Ancient History, and Rector of Stoke 
Bruern, Northamptonshire, to Cecilia, 
youngest daughter of the late Henry 
Feilden, Esq. of Witton House, Lanca- 
shire. 

Rev. W. Spencer Phillips, B. D. Fellow 
and late Tutor of Tnnity College, and 
Minister of St. John’s Church, Cheltenham, 
to Penelope, youngest daughter of the late 
Commodore Broughton, and niece of Sir 
JolEi Delves Broughton, Bart, of Dod- 
dington Hall, in the county of Chester. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 

The Rev. Robert Willis, M. A. Junior 
Fellow of Caius College, has been elected 
a Senior Fellow; Joseph Henry Jerrard, 

A, a Frankland Fellow, and Robert 
Murphy, B. A. a Perse Fellow of that 
Society. 

The Rev. Alexander Henry Small, M. A. 
has been admitted a Fellow on the foun- 


dation of Sir Wolston Dixie, at Emmanuel 
College. 

William Royde Colbcck, B. A. Scholar 
of Emmanuel College, has been elected a 
Fellow of that Society. 

John Tinkler, George King, and James 
Goodwin, Bachelors of Arts, of Corpus 
Christi College, have been elected Fellows 
of that Society. 
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Unicersity InteW genre. 


The foflowing gentlemen of Trinity 
College have been elected Scholars of that 
Society : 

Carey Burcham Spedding 

Tate Walker Tennant 

Myers Wilkinson Kennedy 

Mann Mellcr 

Taylor Dash wood We&tm. SchoU 

Quayle Chatfield Dyott 

Ponsonby Worllegde Allen 

Tyrwhitt's Hebrew Scholarships . — The 
following gentlemen have been elected 
Scholars upon this foundation ; — 

IIRST CLASS. 

Rev. Wm. Dodd, B. A. Corp. Chr. Coll. 1 
Janies Gorle, B. A. Clare Hall. J 

SECOND CLASS. 

W. B. A. Raven, B. A. Trinity Coll. 


GRACES 

to the following effect have passed the 
Senate : — 

To appoint Mr. Dawes of Downing 
College, and Mr. Green of Jesus College, 
Pro-Proctors for the remainder of the year. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, the Master of Catha- 
rine Hall, Professor Haviland, Professor 
Whewell, Mr. Carrighan of St. John’s 
College, Mr. Hustler of Jesus (’ollege, 
Mr. Peacock of Trinity College, Mr. Shel- 
ford of Corpus Christi College, Mr, Lodge 
of Magdalene College, and Mr. King of 
Queen’s College, a Syndicate to consider 
of the arrangements to be; made concerning 
the “ Old Court” lately purchased of King’s 
College. 


PHILOSOPHICAL society. 

At the anniversary meeting, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: — 

The Rev. Dr. Turton, President. 

The Rev. Prof. Parish, 

The Rev. Prof. Sedgwick, >Vice-Pres. 
Tlie Rev. Temple Chevallicr, ) 

Dr. F. Thackeray, Treasurer 
The Rev. Prof, flenslow, re-eiccted 1 
The Rev. Prof. Whewell, re-elected J 
The Rev. J. Lodge, re-elected, Steward of 
the Reading-Room. 


COUNCIL. 


Dr. Haviland, 

The Rev. H. Coddington, 
The Rev. W. Maddy, 
The Rev. H. P’arish, 




Old Members. 


TheRev.W.L.P.Garnons, ’I 

The Rev. J. Bowstead, f New Members. 

The Rev. R. Willis, } 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 

DOCTOil IN DIVINITY. 

The Rev. Joseph Allen, Trinity Coll. 
Prebendary of Westminster 

RACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. James Blomheld, Pmmaniiel Coll. 
Rev. Charles Wesley, Christ Coll. Alternate 
Minister of St. Mary’s Chapel, Fulham. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Henry Ashington, Trinity Coil. 

Howard Klphinstone, Trinity Coll. 
William Keeling, Fell, of St. John’s Coll. 
W. Hallows Miller, Fell, of St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Henry Wm. Crick, Jesus Coll. 

Henry A*lexander Brown, Chri!»t Coll. 
Thomas Kenyon, Christ Coll. (Comp.) 
Rev. A. H. Small, Fell, of Emmanuel Coll. 

RACHELOK I\ CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Paul Aslimoie, Christ Coll. 

RACIII.LOR.S OF ARTS. 

George Henry Fcachem, Triruty Coll. 
Robeit Devey, Trinity Coll. 

Calmady Pollexfen Ilamlyn, Trinity Coll. 
Charles Henry 'I’emplcton, Trinity Coll. 
William Henry Tudor, Trinity Coll. 
Thomas Moore, St. John’s Coll. 

William George Nott. St. John’s (’oil. 
Thomas Storer, St. John’s Coll. 

Francis J, Courtenay, St. Peter’s Coll. 
William Ludlow, St. Peter’s Coll. 

'i’honrias Moore, St. Peter’s Coll. 

Horace Pitt Shewcll, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Thornhill Ileathcotc, Clare Hall 
Edward Ethclstone, Pembroke Coll. 
Charles Fox Chawner, Corpus Christi Coll. 
John Hooper, Corpus (Jiristi Coll. 

George William Straton, Corpus Chr. Coll. 
James King Went, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Richard Bethel Boyes, (iuceu’s Coll, 
James Mcllor Brown, (iueen’s Coll. 
Joseph Brown, Queen’s Coll. 

Charles Clark, Qucen’.s Coll. 

J(,»hn Hodgson Steble, (incen’s Coll. 
Ri^halV Taylor, Queen’s Coll. 

Bryan S. Bioughtun, Christ Coll. 

James Pen fold, Christ Coll. 

Allen Allicock Voung, Magdalene Coll, 
Thomas James Rocke, Downing Coll. 

At the same congregation. Dr. Charles 
R. Elrington, Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Dublin, was admitted D. D. 
ad eundeni. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg to inform Mr. Terrett, that his work on the Romans is under review; and 
that his communication shall be attended to shortly. 



THE 


CHRISTIAN 

REMEMBRANCER. 

JULY, 1829. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. J .— Some Acvomtof the Writings and Ojnnions of Justin Martyr, 

By John, Bishop of Li^scoln, and Master of, Christ's College y 

Cambridge, — DeiglUons, Cambridge; Rivingtons, London. 8vo. 

1829. Price 7s, ^d. 

The writings c»r tlie primitive Fathers and early Ecclesiastical writers 
are in several ])oints of view highly interesting and important. As 
exhibiting a vast body of external (widenee in support of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the Sacred Scriptures; — as detailing the 
peculiar circumstances of the first pi ogress of Christianity, and tlie 
various expedients to which Jews and Gentiles resorted in opposing 
it ; — as credible vouchers for the form and practice and constitution of 
the infant Church; — and as faithful records of the doctrines and 
discipline of Christ himself and his apostles, they furnish an invaluable 
source of inipiiry in the various branches of theology. In ascertaining, 
more especially, the opinions of the primitive Christians respecting 
those doctrines which have become the subject of controversy in 
modern times, their testimony must ever he regarded as a useful and 
instructive guide. We do not mean to afllrm that the Fathers are 
always the most correct and judicious intcrpret('rs of Scripture, or that 
they are always to be relied upon as infallible expounders of the 
opinions of the ancient Church ; but conversing, as they did, with the 
apostles, and their immediate successors, tliey were doubtless better 
able than ourselves to jud^c of the ^’veaning and purport of their 
writings, and had a nearer access to their thoughts and sentiments 
than we can possibly enjoy. Hence their authority on any disputed 
point is justly entitled to due consideration and regard, 'and, though 
much inferior to the plain and obvious sense of Scripture itself, calcu- 
lated to confirm and establish that interpretation of the sacred text, (o 
which the legitimate rules of criticism most naturally lead. On this 
point we cannot produce a more independent authority than that of 
Cicero, in his 'ruse. (Jumst. 12. Omni antiqnitate uti possumusy (jncffy quo 

VOL. XI. NO. vii. . 3 E 
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propius aberat ah ortu et divina 2^rogenie^ hoc mclhis ea fortasse^ quce 
vera erant, cernehat. Tertullian also observes, (cont. Marc. IV.) Si 
constat id vcrius quod q^rius, id j^rius quod cl ah initio, ah initio, quod 
ah Apostolis ; pariter ntique constahit, id cs^e ah Apostolis tradiium, 
quod apud Ecclesias ApostoUcas fuerit sacrosanctmn. In the same 
degree therefore that the canonical Scriptures, making all due allow- 
ance for the claims of inspiration, are of higher authority than ihe, 
writings of the Apostolical Fathers, the nearer we approach to the 
Apostolical age the more genuine may we expect to find the doctrines 
of the Gospel, which became gradually more and more tainted with the 
errors and absurdities of Gentile philosophy. 

The force of this argument is so clearly perceptible, that seclarians 
of all denominations have ever been ready to shelter their several 
tenets under the authority of the early Fathers, and to assign a greater 
or less degree of importance to those writers respectively, who were 
more or less likely to give an apparent sanction to their views. It 
becomes necessary therefore to infpiire liow far their references will 
bear out their assertions, and, by a diligent examination of the context, 
to detect the sophistry by which an isolated passage is sometimes 
made to advocate an opinion totally at variance with the principles 
maintained by the author. It is an easy matter to affix perverse 
meanings to words and sentences ; and by this means not only the 
writings of the Fathers, but even the Scriptures themselves, have been 
tortured to defend the most heterodox notions. The Apostolical Fathers 
have ever been brought forward in support of the dogmas of modern 
Unitarianism ; and Calvinism has carried its claims to anticjuity'much 
higher than the times of Augustin. Hence the utility of such works 
as the “ Ante-Niccne Testimonies ” of Dr. Burton, and the selection of 
opposing authorities from the writings of the early Fathers in the 
Bishop of Winchester’s admirable “Refutation” of the dccretum 
horribile of the Genevan School. 

The work now before us is of a more comprehensive nature than 
those to which w e have just referred. Instead of exhibiting a collec- 
tion of the opinions of a variety of writers on one particular doctrine 
or sect, it produces the testimony of a single writer to the several 
doctrines of the Gospel as set/orth in 'the Articles and Formularils ^^f 
the Church of England. In one point of view at least this plan has 
the decided preference. It ife not only calculated to be eminently 
useful per ,se, as a compendium of Justin’s sentiments; but it will 
servo as a guide for the student in analysing any other of the Fathers 
in a similar way, and investigating the nature of their reasonings, not 
on one only, but on all the doctrines of Christianity. Of Justin it 
may be remarked, that his writings are particularly valuable, as trans- 
mitting to us the prevailing opinions of the times immediately 
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succeeding the Apostolic age. Many of his ideas arc doubth'ss fanciful, 
and many of his argutnents weak and even puerile ; but his honesty 
may safely be relied upon, and his testimony received as that of a 
faithful witness of the constitution of the church at tlie time in which 
he lived. The account of his writings and opinions witJi which the 
Bishop of Lincoln has furnished us, forms the substance of a course 
of lectures, which he delivered as Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, in the year 1821, A subsecpicnt course 
embraced 4bhe writings of Tertullian on a more extended i)lan, wliich 
have been some time before the public ; and the Reverend Prelate 
was doubtless induced by the reception which they have most de- 
servedly met with, to send these, which he had previously delivered, 
to the press. In the present instance a memoir of Justin's life is 
followed by an analysis of In's w orks, and a selection of passages made 
chiefly with a view to the illustration of the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church of England. The memoir is extremely brief ; w e shall 
therefore present it entire. 

If is not niy inkMition to engage in the discussion of the different hypotheses 
wliich have hecn formed respecting the Chronology of Justin’s life. 'Die data 
are too few and too uncertain to justify us in coming to any decided conclusion. 
We know from himself that he was horn at Flavia Neapolis in Samaria, of 
Gentile parents: and we are told hy Juisebiiis, who refers to Tatiaii, Justin’s 
scholar, that he suffered martyrdom at Home, in the reign of Marcus Antoninus. 
One important circumstance, from its connexion wdlh the history of his opinions, 

is, tlnit he had carefully studied the tenets of the dilfcreiit philosophical Sects ; 
having successively attached himself to the Stoics, tlie Peripatetics, the Pytha- 
goreans, and the Platonists. To the last he manifestly gave the preference ; hut 
not deriving from any of them the entire satisfaction which he had expected, ho 

induced to examine, and having examined to emhrace Christianity : finding 

it, as he himself states, the only sound and useful philosophy. He appears, how- 
evei-, after his conversion to have retained a fondii^ess for his former pursuits, 
which he evinced by continuing to wear the philosophic habit. — Pp. 4, 5. 

Together with the habit, it is more than probable that Justin 
retained some of the peculiar notions of the pliilosopbers, more 
especially of the school of Plato, of whom he had hecn an ardent 
admirer. Of this philosopher, it has been asserted by Gibbon, in 
one of bis sneers against the credibility of the Gospel, that he had 

n^rvellously anticipated oiii^ of the leading doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; ” and many of tho*se who coiitend that the early Christians 
were Unitarians, would fain persuade us that the Martyr’s opinions 
respecting the Divinity of the Aoyoc, and the Trinity, were formed 
on the basis of the Platonic writings. To a refutation of this as- 
sumption the Bishop proceeds — (after a critical analysis of the two 
Apologies, and the Dialogue with Trypho, the only remaining works 
of Justin which can be viewed as genuine) by an induction of the 
passages in which the Aoyog and Trinity are mentioned, opposed to 
those with which they are said to correspond in the works of Plato. 
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Hence it appears, that altlioiigli the language in which he speaks of 
these doctrines may liave been affected by the notions which he 
imbibed in the heathen schools, he could not have derived the 
doctrines themselves from that source. This is abundantly confirmed 
by his attributing the profi‘Ssion of the same sentiments to the 
whole Christian community, as w^lJ as by what he has delivered 
respecting them, in places where Plato affords no parallel. 

In the first Apology Justin, when dofoiicling the Christians against the charge 
of Atheism, says, that they worshipped the Ca*eator of the Universe, and placed 
next to him his Son, and honoured in tlie third place the ihophetic Spirit. In 
another place the same statement is made with reference to the same charge. — 
Up. 52, 53. 

When wo proceed further to impure into the maimer in which Justin distin- 
guishes between tlu‘ persons' of the Trinity, we find that theie are certain 
epitliets and expressions which he apjdies to the first person alone; such as 
Unhegotten, Ineffable, the Maker and ('roator of all things. Ho says also, that 
the Father never descended on earth or appeared to man, Imt remained always 
in the higliosl heaven. 

With respect to the second Pej\son in the Trinity, Justin says, tliat in the 
begiuning before all created tilings, God begat from himsijf a certain Rational 
Power, wJio is called by (he Holy Spirit the Glory of tlic I^ord, soinoliines the 
Son, sometimes Wisdom ; and he illustrates the modi' of generation by a com- 
parison borrowed from a fire, which does not diminisli the fire from which it is 
lighted. So this Rational l^ower was generated without any abscission or 
division of the Rssence or Substance of the I’alhcr. Sonu'times instead of the 
word generation, Justin uses emission or prolation. 'Ihe general opinion of tlic 
Antc-Nicene Fathers appears to have been that, pioviously to this generation 
or emission, the Logos subsisted from eternity in a state of most intimate union 
with the Father, though personally distinct from him ; being lus Intelligence and 
his Counsellor, in devising the plan of Creation. Rut though we find Justin’s 
writings nothing decidedly at variance with this opinion, he no where expresses 

it in clear and explicit terms When we find it expressly stated that it was 

Christ who ap])eared to Moses, and described himself as the Necessarily Exist- 
ing eyw clfii a wUj we muft'c eoneeivo Justin to have maintained the ])erfect 
Divinity of C’hrist, and eon.^e(Juently his eo-eteruity ivith the Faih.er. — Fp.5 I — 59. 

This rational power, Jiceording to Justin, was begotten or emitted, that lie 
might be the Minister of the Father in creating the imiverso, and condueling 
wJiat the Fathers term the (Economy. Hence we find him presi'iit at the 
creation of man; he it was who a])pcared to Abraham, who wrestled witli Jacob, 
who conversed with Moses from the burning biisli, who ainiouiieed the approach- 
ing fall of Jericho to Joshua, who inspired the ])ropliets, who in tlie fulness of 
time condescended to be born of the Virgin, to assume the human form, and to 
sutler death on the Ca’oss; w'ho rose again fi,om the dead, ascended into heaven, 
and shall come again to judge mamviiid. 

Of the titles applied by Justin to the second Person in tlie Trinity, some liavc 
reference to his nature; some to the relation in wdiich he .stands to the Father; 
some to the part which he bears in tlic (Jospel (Economy. In the first respect 
he is repeatedly called God, and said to he tlie object of w^orship. In the second 
re.spect he is called the Son of God in a peculiar sense, or In’s only-begotten 
Son, lii.s Reason or Word, his First-Rorn or Begotten, his Power, his Thought 
or Intelligence, if the received reading is correct, his Clirist or Anointed, 
liis Glory, his Wisdom. With reference to the part borne by him in conducting 
the (lospel Qilconomy, lie is styled, as we have already seen, the Minister, and 
the Angel or Messenger of God. — Pp. 59 — 61. 

With respect to the human nature of C’hribt, Justin uniformly speaks of him 
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as perfect man, but without sin. lie seems, however, to have thought tliat the 
divine nature in Christ was so blended with the human as to be in a certain 
sense communicated to it. For, speaking of the moral precepts of C'hrist, he 
says that the cause of their perfection is to be sought in the nature of him by 
whom they were delivered. — Pp. (J5, (>6. 

With resj)ect to the third Person in the Trinity, we have seen that Justin 
represents the Holy Ghost, in conjunction witli the Father and the Son, as an 
object of worship. 'JJic distinct personality of the Holy Sjnrit is also incidentally 
asserted. It is, however, not unworthy of observation, that the passages most 
explicitly decianng the doctrine of the Trinity arc found in the first Apology, 
not in the Dialogue with Trypho; in which Justin’s principal object was to 
establish thc’S^re-oxist(not‘ and divinity of Clirist. When, therefore', ho alleges 
the passage in Genesis i. 20. “ J^et us make man in our own image after our 
likeness,” the only inference which ho diaws is, that the Almighty then ad- 
dr(‘ssed himself to some distinct, rational being. In like manner, in alleging 
Genesis iii. 22. “ Lo, Adam is become as one of us to know good and evil,” he 
proceeds no further than to conclude from the words “ as one of us,” that there 
were two persons at leant in conference with each other; and he afterwards 
applies them solely to the Soy. When the Holy Spirit is uicntioned in the 
Dialogue, it is chiefly with reference to the inspiration of the Prophets, or to his 
operation on the hearts of men. 

Put though in the passages above-quoted a distinct personality is ascribed to 
the Holy Ghost, we find others in which the Spirit and the Aoyos* seem to be 
confounded, f know no other mode of e\])laining this fact than by supposing 
that, as the Aoyo? was the conductor of the whole Goh])i*l t‘conomy, Justin 
deemed it a matter of indilTerenee whether he said that the Prophets were 
ins])irctl by the Aoyoy, or by the Holy Spirit v\lio was lh(“ immediate agent, 
'fhe Holy Sjiirit is called in Scripture the Spirit of (’hrist.- - P]) (JIJ — 72. 

Had the works, which Justin composed in confutation of tlie heretics of his 
day, come down to our hands, we should probably have obtained a clearer 
insight into his notions on these* abstruse subjects. As it is, we cannot doubt 
that lu* maintained a real Trinity; whether he would have explained it precisely 
according to the Athanasian scheme, is not equally clear; but I have* observed 
nothing in the Apologies or in the Dialogue with J'ryjdio which a))pears to me 
to justify a positive assertion to the contrary. J'bose passjiges, which seem to 
inijdy an inferiority in Christ to the Father, may W'ithout any foiced construc- 
lion be understood of the part borne by Christ in conducting the (Kconomy. — 
Pp. 72, 7d. 

These observations contain the substance of the Bishop’s second 
cha])ter ; and we Iiave made our extract thus at length, not only as 
exhibiting the opinions of Justin on the fundamental doctrines of 
CliriKStianity, but as a specimen in which the other doctrines are 
subsequently treated. In the work itself, the authorities are given 
in notes; and accom^iainsd with occasional remarks on such 

topics as are only incidentally conneVted wdth the subject. The 
three next chapters arc employed in producing the o])imon of Justin 
respecting original sin, free-will, grace, justification, and predestination ; 
the two sacraments, the immortality of the soul, the resurrection of 
the dead, the Millcimiiiin, the future judgment, angels, and demons. 
In the sixth chapter, we have a review of the state of Christianity in 
the time of the Martyr, together with the causes of its rapid 
diffusion; and the seventh contains an account of the prevailing 
heresies, with some remarks on the IJagrant errors in Justins chro- 
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nology. The Bishop then enters upon a discussion, upon the in- 
teresting question, whether Justin quoted the Gospels which we now 
have. I<ardner, in his ‘^Credibility,*’ is convinced that he did. Bishop 
Marsh, in his “ Dissertation on the Origin of the Three First 
Gospels,” that he did not. The result of a luminous examination 
is decisive in favour of the former opinion; and we cannot do better 
than follow the Rev. Prelate, in subjoining the remarks of Mr. Everett, 
as decisive of the controvery. 

“ In fact the modern Gonnaii Divines appear to have been #ie first who 
thought the verbal diversity of Justin’s quotations from the present text of the 
Evangelists to he of any consequence. As a question of criticism, I own it is a 
dilHcult one; and did 1 think that Justin had not quoted our present Books, 1 
should not hesitate a moment to avow it. But when we rcllcct tliat there is no 
difference in tlic mentioned: that the verbal coincidence is sometimes 
exact, and sometimes so great as to a]>pear exact in a translation: that Justin 
calls his hooks by the name of Gospels, and says that they were written by 
Apostles and Apostolic men, which precisely corresponds with ours, two of 
which are by Apostles, and two by Apostolic men ; and tliat IreiiiTUs makes no 
mention of any other hooks so similar to ours, as Justin’s witc, if they be not 
tlic same: when we reflect on these things, we shall find it hard to believe that 
Justin quoted any other Gospels than ours. If, however, it he thought neces- 
sary, notwithstanding all this, to grant that he did not (|uote our Books, then it 
will he an inference scarcely less favourable to (Jiristianity, that a set of sacred 
writings, different from ours, did yet testify to the truth of the same &cts,” — 

152. Everett^ Defence of CJimtiamtu^ p. 174. 

The ninth chapter concludes the work, wdth illustrations of the 
preceding cliapters from the waitings of Tatian, Athenagoras, and 
Theophilus of Antioch ; among wliicli, some additional remarks are 
interspersed. Of the utility of the work there can be but one 
opinion, and of the manner of its execution, the name of its author 
is a sufficient pledge. Another course of Lectures on the Writings 
of tlie Fathers, by tlic tRev, Prelate, still remains unpublished ; and 
we sincerely liopc, tliat they will, ere long, be given to the world. 
They excited a strong sensation in the University at the time wlien 
they were delivered ; and there is little doubt that their publication 
would lead eventually to the more general study of a class of writers, 
which have been greatly and undeservedly neglected. With this request, 
and our sincere thanks to Bishop Kaye for wliat he has already 
done, we bring our remarks to a".clo5<c, cordially recommending 
the works on Justin and Tertiillian to the attention of tlie theological 
student and the Divine. 
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the years 1826 and 1827, by a Seve7i Years' Resident. London: 

J. M. Richardson. 1820. 8vo. Price 7s. 

From the title of this book, and, indeed, from a cursory glance at 
it, we at first conjectured tliat it was one of those multifarious offsets 
of literature, which the luxuriance of modern ingenuity occasionally 
throws up, when every man who has compassed a journey of one 
hundred miles from his door considers it his duty to communicate 
to the public the w^onders he has seen, and the profound observations 
he has made tlicreon. In a general view of the book, we soon 
perceived that it touched largely on subjects which would recommend 
it to our consideration, and we then purposed to introduce it to our 
readers among our literary notices. On further examination of the 
volume, however, we found it impossible to render it justice under 
this form ; and we have therefore determined formally to review it, 
no less for the advantage of our readers, than as a very merited act 
of respect towards the intelligent author. We certainly regret that 
one so capable of better things should have chosen to take his place 
among the superficial scribblers of the day, and that he did not furnish 
elaborate and finished pictures instead of a few rough sketches, the 
boldness and distinctness of which sufficiently prove his command of 
his implements, and his capability of higher achievements. It is, 
of course, only the theological and ecclesiastical part of this book 
which invites our observation ; and had this been, instead of a few 
rambling remarks, a connected and digested argument, we are satisfied 
that it would have been exceedingly valuable, and cs])ecially w'cll 
timed. The author, liowever, has our thanks for what he has done ; 
«and it is not too late to do more. 

One advantage, undoubtedly, arises from the form in which these 
observations are oflered to the world. Their light and superficial 
exterior is well adapted to the butterfly-hunting propensities of “ this 
enlightened age:” and the persons for whose conversion and con- 
viction they are particularly intended, are the last to seek a profound 
knowledge of any thing. It is therefore more likely that the argu- 
ments of the author will obtaiifi a circiijation in the desired ([uarter 
under their present form than in the more mni- stic but less engaging 
garb of minute demonstration. But, however this be, the publication 
abounds with so many sensible and judicious observations, and so 
much positive information from personal knowledge, that we receive 
it with gratitude, as calculated to remove many erroneous impressions, 
and many injurious prejudices. In res})ect of personal observation 
the work is particularly valuable. Though anonymous, it is written 
with so much openness and candour, that we confess, for ourselves, 
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we cannot believe the writer to have been guilty of wilful misrepre- 
sentation ; and from the nature of the facts which he details, he 
can have committed no other. His arguments, however, need not 
always tlic countenance of his facts, and, though rapid and concise, 
they are such as to deserve attention. 

The parts which we shall principally notice in this work are those 
on Education, Religious Missipns, and the Roman Catholic claims. 
The latter subject has lately assumed so awful an importance, that 
every thing relating to it cannot fail to be interesting. 

The great error in modern education is the omission of valuable 
and necessary knowledge, and the obtrusion of that which is useless. 
To this we may add another material feature : the superficial cha- 
racter of the instruction conveyed. On these jioints the author speaks 
with much clearness and good sense. There is little recondite or 
intricate in his observations : little that Would stimulate the highly 
excited palate of modern readers ; but there is much that would 
afford abundant materials for serious and attentive reflection, and for 
a purer and more profitable practice than what now prevails. Where 
there is studied and intentional perverseness, argument is, of course, 
futile; but wherever there is a sincere desire to follow tlie truth, 
which we in charity hope to be the case with many advocates of very 
distorted views of education, arguments like our author’s cannot fail to 
take effect, as they are brief, direct, distinct, and convincing. We 
will now erulcavour to support our criticism by examples. 

The maxim cannot be too often repeated, “non omnes possumiis ojnniai” 
The same man cannot be distinguished for many things. Jatlier he may take a 
small space and dig dee]), or he may take an extensive space if he cliooses, but 
then he can dig to a small depth only. As a mathcjnatician would say, the 
profoundness of his knowledge must he in the iiiveise ratio of its extent. — 
Pp. 81, 82. 

It is admitted, that no man cfin, ‘or at least ought to he, a merchant and 
manufacturer, or a linen-draper and cutler : why is it not equally ])erceived, 
that a man cannot he at once a mathematician and a linguist, an astronomer 
and a chemist! he ///«//, indeed, he both, he may he all four! he may luive tlui 
reputation of being these, and much more besides ; hut, as T before observed, he 
will lose ill depth what lie gains in superficies. 

So again, we do not ask our wateliiuakcr to repair our shoes, uor the contrary : 
why then do we expect i)r. McCulloch, the physician, to reason accurately on the 
principles of political economy ? ^or how can tviy one imagine that Mr. Joseph 
Hume, who is a Scotchman, a retired doctor, and a preshy teriaii, should he 
able to propose wise alterations for the auny, tin* navy, the court of elianccry, 
and the^episcopal clinrch of Ireland ? the thing is imposslile ; ne sufor ultra cre- 
pidam, — Pp. 85, 86. 

The ahsurdUy (not regarding the impiety) of omitting religion in 
education, is well exposed in the following observations : 

This was, and still is called a liberal cducaOov, in favour of Avhicli one of its 
eminent advocates thus expresses himself : — “ (km any thing he more obvious 
than this, that it is the birth-right of every Inunan being to think for liimself : 
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that he is amenable alone to conscience and to God for his religions sentiments ; 
and that whatever person or system attempts to legislate for the free-bom sonl, 
and coerce the faith of another, is perpetrating one of the most detestable of 
crimes, robbing man of his liberty, and God of his {iiithority ? In such a case, 
submission to man is treason against heaven.” 

Does not tliis doctrine strike at the root of every kind and degree of education, 
and subvert the authority of the parent over the child I For is not a parent who 
inculcates lessons of wisdom and piety on his child, and cautions him against 
prevailing errors, or what he conceives to be^ errors, and that at an age when it 
is certain that the impression made will be indelible, is not he legislating for the 
free-born soul.^ And were not the Jewish parents in paiticiilar, wliih* diligently 
instruclirig their offspring in the commandments, statutes, and ordinances of the 
Lord, their civil and ecclesiastical polity, and em])racing every oj^portimity of 
talking to them on these subjects, were not they too invading “ the birth-right,” 
biassing “the conscience,” and directing “the religious sentiments” of their 
children ? 

If so, then, according to this writer, though in the very act of obeying a posi- 
tive' command of their Maker, they were “legislating for the free-born soul ; find 
thereby perpetrating one of th^* inost detestable of crimes, robbing man of his 
liberty, and God of his authority 91 — 9G. 

The truth is, however, that though much mischief may arise from attempting 
to reduce the system in question to practice among the hulk of the community, 
yet the thing is utterly imjn-acticable, becau'se it involves the erroneous suppo- 
sition, that the mind of man, if left to itself, will incline to truth and good- 
ness, and is not subject to the influence of earl}^ associations. But in sjiite 
of all our efforts, the first and liveliest im]>vessions winch the child receives (and 
those most likely to determine his future behaviour) mmt be derived from those 
around him ; from the very constitution of his nature, they cannot be the sug- 
gestions of reason alone. Circumstanced as he is, and as Providence clearly 
intended he should be, his opinions must b(‘ formed upon aiithontif^ not upon 
concU'tion: in other words, he must unavoidably contract prejudices, and the 
very end and object of education, is to provide that the prejudices he contracts 
may be such as Ins parents or tutors deem tp be right. 'i‘he latter may, no 
doubt, err in their judgment, but still woise evils would result from any otlicr 
system. 

So long as the nature of man remains wdiat it is, the character of the rising gene- 
ration, in every age and nation, must depend on the o})inions, genius, and habits 
of that age and nation. “Society (says an eminent writer) must be governed 
by principles, as well as by written laws ; and \iew the question of education in 
every po.ssible light, we must come, at last, to this conclusion, that the mass 
of mankind will, to the end of time, be influenced more by authority'^ than 
reason.^’-- -Pp. 100, 101. 

After laying down as a general principle, that affection for civil and 
religions cstahlislnncnts should he inculcated in every system of 
popular education, and that; olxjdicnce their rulers for conscience 
sake, and a manly and English character, should he early impressed 
upon the people, the writer sliows that he is no advocate for a^^slavish 
actpiiescence in the views of public men, in a passage which receives 
a powerful and fearful comment from recent events, and which we 
sincerely recommend to the consideration of those whose timid and 
irresolute conduct, by “ breaking in upon ” the British Constitution, 
with the wretched hope of conciliating sworn hostility, has alienated 
the minds of all the religious and loyal part of the community. 
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'J'herc is a line beyond wlncli tlie people of England will not suffer tbeir civil 
and religious rights to be invaded. They are contented to be led, and it ought 
to be the pride and happiness, as it is the first duty of government, to lead them 
wisely ; more espeeially in whatever respects their religion, by upholding that 
venerable Church with which so much of their ancient glory and moral happi- 
ness is associated. lake children tliey will bo sure to eiT and go astray in this 
respect, iCnot guided aright ; either they will become utterly indifferent to their 
highest interests, or they will embrace the rankest fanaticism that may happen to 
bo promulgated among thiun ; and yet they must be so guided as that they may 
see that their guides are deserving of their confidence. — I’p. 116, 117. 

Did our limits allow, we should be tempted to transcribe the whole 
sixteenth letter, which treats of the Church Missionary Society. We 
cannot but feel a satisfaction in finding our views of that society in 
perfect harmony with the independent opinions of this judicious 
author. And we are no less pleased to find tliat our facts have tlie 
confirmation of one who had the means of affording experimental 
testimony. Some passages we cannot withhold from our readers. 

You arc perhaps aware, tliat those missionaries are sent out by the Evangelical 
party in Euglaiul, on which account they are hardly justified, as it seems to me, 
in as, smiling the appellation of Church missionaries, because every one not 
acquainted with the fact, would be led to suppose that they wi*re sent out by the 
C’hurcli of England in lier corporate capacity, which is not the case. On the 
eontr<'iry, the fiisliops, Avitli one or two exceptions, withhold their countenance 
from this societ}', confining themselves to the old ortliodox chiircli societies “for 
the Propagation of tin; (iospelin Foreign Paris/’ and “for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge/’ vhieh liave now been in existence for upwards of a eeiitnry, and 
have been eminently iiseliil, though they Inue not obtruded themselves on 
jmhhc notice in tli(‘ maiinor that it has been the fashion for the new societies to 
do. This being the case, it was disingenuous and unfair on tlie part of the aoi- 
uisant ( liurcli Missionary Society thus to a<snnu' a misnomer, for the very 
purpo.se, il would seem, of imposing on the ignorant.— P. 170. 

\Vc have, too, a little incidental notice of ilishop Ilebcr’s “affection*^ 
for some of their proceedings. 

One objectionable thing in these missionaries is that they mix themselves up 
with the various sectaries, and seem to eoiisitler theuisehes as l)elonging more 
to them than to the Chureh of England, /u'cu Bishop JleJur reproved them in a 
jmblished letter, for this jiromiscuous asoociation, when Ik* visiti'd the Colony ; but 
still it does not ajqiear that matters are much changed in this respect. His lord- 
ship’s wish was to raise them in their own, and in the public estimation, though, 
I fear, he has not succeeded in doing so. So far hare they carried their irregu- 
larities^ that T have luoivn an instance of a church missionary officiating in a 
Wesletjan chapel, white the IVcsletpui preacher formed one of the congregation , — 
Pp. 1*73, 174. - *. 

Surely the Society at home cannot be aware of the irregularity of 
its foreign proceedings ; such irregularity indisputably proves the 
superior advantages of a rcallg Church Missionary Society, under the 
control of the ecclesiastical authorities, and responsible for its con- 
duct. But is the Society wholly devoid of blame ? Is there not a 
leaning to liberalism which compromises its character, and stimulates 
the purses of Dissenters througli their expectations ? We are sorry, 
deeply sorry to read such a passage as the following. The most 
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bigotted sectarians might well be ashamed to countenance what is 
here stated to be sanctioned by a society of Churchmen. 

Even at home, I observe, that men of the most opposite and conflicting 
opinions attend and take a part in the public meetings of the Society ; and while 
this is the case, it can hardly he expected that the ramifications of the Society 
abroad should pursue a different line of conduct. I may give it as an instance 
of their indifference to the apj^robation of the resj^ectable part of tlie British 
community, that an advertisement on the cover of one of their periodical 
pamphlets, announces — “Tlie Ladies’ Magazine, or the Evangelical IVIuseum for 
1827, with a portrait of the ft(‘v. J. Pratt, B. D. and containing, among 
other things, “ a text of Scripture for each day’s meclitation, and a correct list of 
places of worship, in and near the metropolis, where the gospel is preached.” 

Can any thing be more low, contemptible, and impudent, than this ? were I a 
lady, and did I consider the thing worth my notice at all, I should feel my indig- 
nation roused at the insult thus offered to my understanding, — as if the devotions 
of the sex were to be gnidod by the editor of a pocket-hook! or, as if it was 
only weak woman who could be gulled into the belief that all the clergjmeii of 
the Church of England do not^preaeh the gospel ! or, as if a female was sf) little 
able to judge for luTself of the com])arative merits of jn'eacliers, that she must 
he furnished with a list (and a correct list forsooth) of the clmrehes, chapels, 
conventicles, tabernacles, and meeting-honses, where alom' (in tin* ojjinion of the 
aforesaid editor) the gospel can he heard ! 

At all events, the secretary of the (’hiireh Missionary Society may he assured 
that ho does not raise himself in the estimation of men of sense, hy thus lending 
his name and portrait to such worthless ])uhliealions.>--Pp. 17 1, 17o. 

This letter concludes with a very clever comparative sketch of 
Bishops Middleton and Heber. 

But how, it may be said, advance tlu‘ nn'aiis of salvation in India ? 
We are happy to find our acute author on thi> subject in full coinci- 
dence with ourselves. Indeed, we cannot see how any Christian, 
approving Bishop Ilebev’s proceedings, can ))ossibly entertain another 
opinion. Hiat illustrious ])relat(‘ clearly saw tliat union was the first 
instrument in the work, and the semblance of’ union the next ; that 
the slightest a])peiirance of dissentioii or diflerence was absolute and 
irretrievable ruin. He therefore made large concessions to tliis ]n*in- 
ciple, concessions which, in other circumstances, he would not Jiave 
made, nor have been justified in making, but which, hi his existing 
situation, were an imperative duty. Now let any Christian wlio 
approves this conduct (and concerning it we believe there*' is little 
variety of opinion) ask lumselfj whetlier ho is not bound to practise 
wbiit he approves ? If tliis^vverc done, jye should see the Indian Mis- 
sionaries waving their sectarian peculiarities, and conforming to tlie 
Church of England. In a field like India we must appeaf as the 
soldiers of Christ, not as those of Wesley, Calvin, &:c. ; and if one form 
of Christianity is here necessary to accomplish the work, it cannot be 
long doubtful what form is to be preferred : that which has already a 
settled, authorized, active power in operation, and which both in 
numbers and influence must necessarily take the lead. 

That the necessity of this sacrifice on tlie part of dissenters and 
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irregular societies is great, our author shows by proving from expe- 
rience, and from local peculiarities, that there is no human probability 
of effecting any considerable conversion in India, except tliroiigh the 
discipline of a regular church. The author also reinarks (what we 
think reflection and matter of fact will show to be true) that mission- 
aries would most prudently address themselves to the higher and 
more educated classes. The objection has not escaped our author, 
that Christ preached the gospel to the poor, and that his example 
ought in all things to be followed. The fact is, the two cases are not 
the same. Our Lord preached to the Jews only, who were admirably 
prepared for the reception of the gospel by a dispensation constructed 
to that very end. The soil had been cleared and dressed to receive 
the seed. The apostles wlio laboured in the Gentile vineyard acted 
differently, and addressed themselves principally to the educated 
classes. , They knew' that heathenism was religion only with the 
vulgar ; in the educated heathen they had the fallow' soil to cultivate ; 
in the uneducated they had a stubborn crop of weeds and brambles to 
eradicate, before they could break up the ground. TJicy knew too 
that authority often is the most persuasive of arguments, and that 
where the opinions of leaders can be influenced, those of communities 
will not linger. ** Have any of the rulers of the Pharisees believed 
on him? ’’ is always an influential (piestion. It is remarkable that the 
great miracle wrought by St. Paul at Lystra produced no conversion : 
it was interpreted upon lieathen principles — “the gods are come 
down to us in the likeness of men.’* In this case the apostles were 
necessitated to remonstrate ; yet how' little their remonstrance availed, 
the candid historian of tlie Acts informs us, — “ With these sayings 
scarce restrained they the ])eople, that they had not done sacrifice unto 
them.” If these observations hold of heathenism in general, much 
more do they bear upon that of India, which is compelled with all the 
urgency of authority, and apostasy from which is attended w'ith the 
most ruinous temporal consequences. 

The Bible Society also engages our author*s attention ; and he is 
decidedly of opinion that this Society has done rather harm than good 
in India. A Jew might be converted by reading the New ’J'estament: 
indeed, if he be candid, it caa hardly be'otherwise : — a Mahometan 
might, perhaps; but the conversion of a heathen by the mere perusal 
of a Bible would be an intellectual miracle. The Bible defers not in the 
slightest degree to heathenism : it is a continued insult to every thing 
heathen. A heathen, and especially a systematic heathen, w'ould 
regard it w’ith horror, as the most aw'ful impiety. Such, we know, 
was the actual impression of the ancient heathen world. The heathens 
of the primitive ages were converted by miracle, and by discourses 
judiciously adapted to their prejudices, so as neither to countenance 
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nor to wound them, St. Paul became all things to all men, that by 
all means he might save some. To the Areopagus he appealed from 
their own institutions and their own poets, and not from the decalogue 
and the prophecies. A judicious missionary, while he would con- 
stantly take the Bible for tlic well-spring of all the truths which he 
had to incidcate, w^ould not obtrude all those truths at once,' but intro- 
duce them gradually and seasonably. “ For precept must be upon pre- 
cept, precept upon precept ; line upon line, line upon line ; here a little, 
and there a little.*’ 'I'he bare mention of the slaughter of the fatted 
calf, in the parable of the prodigal, is said to have been so offensive to 
brahminical prejudices, as to have compelled a zealous missionary to 
omit it in his scriptural readings. Let the Bible be once pronounced 
by the Brahmins and what is the hope which any Church 

can reasonably entertain of making })roselytes, so long as she does 
(wdiich she is bound to do) avow the Bible the foundation of her 
doctrines ? 

But the most melancholy and not the least elBcicnt of the 
causes which retard the operations of Christianity in the East is, 
doubtless, the moral state of the Christian population. Bishop Mid- 
dleton observed tliat ])rofessed believers in India were acting like 
the most hardened infidels. To that statement it is impossible to 
make any addition. This most fearful calamity might have been 
averted had an ecclesiastical establishment been instituted in India at 
an earlier period. But this is now^ mere matter of regret. The first 
aim of tlie Indian Church, w^e think, should be the enlightenment of 
the European population. I'he Hindoos are ready enough to learn 
and adopt our arts and manulactures, because they are convinced of 
the superiority of these. Let our religion produce its legitimate 
fruits, and they will be desirous to become aciiuainted with this also. 

I’he fact is, the Home Administration of India has not in many 
respects acted upon Christian principles. We cannot, for instance, 
reconcile their toleration of Suttees to any principle of Christianity. 
This is said to be a deference to religious scruples. We are very 
ready to admit that no civil magistrate has any right to interfere with 
opinions purely speculative ; jnit no religious scruples, real or pre- 
tended, should restrain tht? Christian nt^gistratc from the punishment 
of great criminalities. Can it be supposed that, if a sect should arise 
in this country, ])rofessing the principles of Brahma, such atrocities 
would be permitted ? There is not a Christian in tltt country, what- 
ever his denomination, who would not stand by the magistrate in 
suppressing them. Why, then, should we yield to the religious 
scruples of our Indian fellow-subjects, which we would not tolerate 
among ourselves? The motive, it is evident, is fear, — base fear. 
But if the Suttees be a great and positive crime, the only Christian 
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mode is to suppress tlicm by the strong arm of justice, and trust to 
the God of Justice for the disposal of the consequences. We are not 
apprehensible of any danger, and we are confirmed in our opinion by 
the following sensible and gratifying remarks of our author : — 

The British Government has, at all events, nothing to apprehend from its 
native subjects, in decreeing the abolition of iiistitutions and customs, however 
ancient, which are irreconcilable with truth, hiiniiinity, and justice. The 
general order of things must be reversed, as it respects the people of the East. 
In Europe, \ve begin by imparting good principles, from which we expect good 
practice will arise ; hut here we should begin by peremptorily ordering the good 
practice, to which no serious objection will be offered if it is really beneficial, 
and to which tin' pi'Ople will easily be reconciled as soon as they begin to feel 
its cidvantagcs. — Bp. 187, 188. 

I'he Romish question is treated by our author with a concise but 
masterly hand. His arguments (if any thing could be now hoped 
from argument) wv. would commend to those in whose hands our 
destinies arc now placed. We are sorry to see our author, who is so 
decided an enemy to modern self-styl(‘d liberality, calling the Ro- 
manists “ Catholics but witli tbi.s bleinisli noticed, we leave him to 
our readers. 

It is enough for us that the ratholics cannot, in the nature of things, be the 
friends of the British Constitution in Clmrcli as well as State, nor to the Protestant 
ascendancy as by law established : and, in all parliamentary discussions, where 
tlic interest of the Protestant Cluirch and the Ih'otestant succession were con- 
cerned, the Catholic meinhers would, as a matU'r of course, vote against them: 
for as Southey again truly observes, “ whenever a national and a sectarian duty 
come in competition, the national one is that which goes to the wall and if the 
votes of the Catholic members were added to those of the dissenters, the deists, 
the liberals, neutrals, ah’eady in parliament, there would be tremendous 
odds against the Church, and little chance of her standing long against such 
numerous- ()p])onc*iits. 

It seems to me besides, that if you throw open to the Catholics both Houses 
of Parliament, the Cabinet, ^lie judicial bench, aiul the highesf slate and execu- 
tive offices, you cannot consistently exclude tlu'in from tin* throne itself; for if 
once you admit and act on the principle, that religious opinions are not to sub- 
ject people to civil disabilities, (fur that is what the (latholies and their Protestant 
supporters contend for) then, I say, you cannot, in reason, exclude the heir- 
apparent from the throne because he hajipeiis to have become a Papist ; nor 
can you hinder him from marrying a po])ish princess ; and then we must arraign 
the conduct of our ancestors in 1GS8, who excluded James II. for his religion; 
and if all this is conceded, wo are just where we were before the Revolution, 
almost indeed before the Reformation; and jve might, in all probability, have to 
go over the same ground again, without Inuliig derived any benefit from expe- 
rience and history. , 

I can only think of one way by which Catholics might be admitted to seats 
in Parliament with safety to tlie Constitution, ami that is, that they should not 
be ])ermitted to giv^e any vote on cpicstions immediately afleeting the interests of 
the Protestant establishment ; a committee of the upper house being appointed 
to decide what questions really did or did not affect such interests. 'Phe Catho- 
lics themselves could hardly object to so reasonable a proposal, and in this wa}'^ 
all parties might be brought to agree. Butwliether this plan be feasible or not, 
it is the duty of England to take care of what it cost her so much to acquire. 

It is idle to talk about the riyhh of (.Uitholics, since no man, or body of men, 
can hqye a right to any thing which, in the opinion of the community to which 
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tluy belong, they cannot exercise with safety to that coinnuinity ; people can 
only have a riglit to what they legally obtain. Kfpmlly idle is it to refer to 
examples of tolerance in other Eiiroj)can countries. England is the nio^it tolerant 
and liberal nation in the world; far more so, there is reason to believe, than the 
great and good men of the reigns of AVilliam and Anne would now approve ; but 
the history of the Church and State of Ihigland bears no analogy to that of any 
other country in Europe. In tlieir origin, connexion, progress, and present 
state, they form altogether, as might easily be shown, a case per .vc, which con- 
sequently must be argued on its own grounds, and not judged of by a reference 
to the example of other nations. — Pp. 128— K51. 

Our extracts have been large, we must therefore abridge our com- 
ments. Wo sincerely recommend this work to our readers. Though 
easily read in a morning, and professing to contain nothing original or 
paradoxical, no new systems, and no new lights, they will find that it 
comprises matter for long and deliberative reflection, and arguments 
and inferences vvhicl) volumes are incapable of refuting. 


Art. Ill , — The I/iving and (he Dead, Second, Series. London : 

H. Colburn. 1829. pp. xxviii. 328. Price IOa. fu/. 

Wi: liave a horror — it maybe a weakness, yet it is grounded on 
reasons entitled to consideration — of religions novels. They are, we 
know, a feature cliaracteristic of the lighter literature of the day ; and 
so much admired, tliat it seems to have become an object of desire to 
writers who would blush to be considered godly from a godly prin- 
ciple ; and volume after volume, more or less affected by tliis taint 
of s])eeulativc purity, issues from the ])ress without a single warning 
from the censors of our taste, the critics and reviewers. When it is 
asserted bv one of these learned Biblicans, that “ no car can remain 
closed^ no heart continue unloachcdy 7vhcn the master-spirit of the age 
becomes the expounder of Gospel tmthsf — when aJiothcr,f in plain 
contempt of common sense, speaks of “ /Allah ” as “ a sacred 
perfcrmancey and as legitimate in a church as a piece of Handel or 
Horsley I — that it might he from the pulpit!! — that it 

may throw light upon the Scriptures!!! — and may even make the 
searching of them a lighter t a !!!!'*— ^wreXy it becomes a serious 
consideration, bow far sued! gross and liiiipable absurdities should be 
encouraged or allowed. We lift up our voice, feeble as it may be, 
against such quackery. A novel, innocent in story and pure in lan- 
guage, is a pleasing exorcise for the mind that would unbend from 
graver studies : but wdiere is the merit, where the propriety, of 
bringing in a canting, liy])ocritical appearance of religion, as a set- 
off to the weak inventions or babyisli dialogues of a shallow-pated 

* Literary Chronicle, on “ Religious Discourses/’ l>y Sir W. Scott. 

f Spectator. 
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scribbler ? Surely, to degrade religion to the standard of the world, or 
to elevate the world to a religious level by the constant adaptation of 
the, Scriptures to a silly or a sinful topic, is* to say the least of it, a 
mere pretext and excuse for some unworthy and exceptionable end. 
We detest the system altogether. But let us not be mistaken ; it is 
for the impracticable nature of good so cultivated that we write in 
terms of censure : doubtless, there be many authors of the class 
alluded to, who have intended to do, and may so have done, good in 
their generation ; but for one good object thus attained, twenty evils 
of necessity arise : and we must neither do evil that good may come, 
nor set an example which is liable to be perverted at the outset. 

This, like the former volume, is much indebted for its materials to 
the living as well as to the dead ; and puts forth pretensions to truth 
in its statements, which we may not doubt through courtesy, yet 
whicli are liable to doubt througli certain offences against the law 
of consistency, apparent to the eye of an observer. It commences 
with a preface, vindicating tlie autlior from the conflicting opinions 
of the reviewers of the former volume, and delivering Archdeacon 
Daiibeny from a little puddle of censure into which his memory 
and name had accidentally fallen. It abounds in anecdotes of Queen 
Caroline — Bishop Sumner and George IV. — Lord lildon — the Duke 

of C , and the Bishop of Peterborough, said to be true, but by 

no means praiseworthy as to their location in the performance of a 
“ Country Curate.” This is the author’s failing : a love of chit-chat, 
tittle-tattle, i^'c. He might surely better employ his time with the 
anecdotes of ecclesiastical history. 

The first and third of the papers following the preface arc denomi- 
nated “ a Country Curaje’s Pilgrimage,” which the author states to 
be a recital of facts in the history of a jNIr. Barnard — the second paper 
being an episode entitled ‘‘ Lord Llaubcrris.” 

The history is brief, for wc cannot wade through all the wordy 
details. Mr. Barnard, a Fellow of Trinity, takes it into his head to 
resign his fellow^ship, (because he could not otherwise devote himself to 
the duties of his profession / ) in order to become a country Curate. 
He consults Bishop Hinchlifle, who thinks him, as we do, a bit of a 
noodle ; leaves College, and ge^es to FIorncYiurch, in Essex, “ a parish 
renowned for discords.” This first cure is represented as incurable. 
The people are stated to have been “ highly taught,” /. e, above 
ordinance's f despising the prayers, and looking to the sermon. The 
two first saints are the wickedest of sinners. Still Mr. B. loved 
Hornchurch ; not, however, because of his chance of usefulness, and his 
successful minist.*y, but because of one Adda Loraine, of whom there 
is given some very interesting twaddle, and some very uninteresting 
sentimentality. Of her aunt we say nothing, for she deserves it. 
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Horncliurch was a singing parish ; the choir sung almost every thing 
but the sermon : and their chief affair was “ Ttjpjpool^s Te Dcum,^* 
The parson and his minstrels disagreed ; in dudgeon he consulted the 
Archbishop, quitted the place, and went to Ashbrook, in Devonshire. 
Here he fell in with Lord Llandberris, a being, we hope, of the 
writer’s creation ; for we cannot believe, even on the assertion of the 
reverend author, that such a man ever did exist. 

His father marries a beautiful Miss St. Clair, against the wish of 
his family ; — the brother, Mr. Des Vismes, is indignant at his loss of 
reversion, and insults the lady; she threatens him \\ith a threat which 
she fully discharges. The noble couple go to Bordeaux ; there his 
Lordship dies : — Mr. Des Vismes assumes the title, but is dispossessed 
by a posthumous child. Des Vismes is ruined, and the threat is 
fulfilled. The child, now JiOrd Llanberris, grows up and is educated 
by Mr. Satterthwaite, who dies suddenly, just after the mother, who 
left her son an orphan in his minority, Mr. Barnard hears this 
history of Lord L. on his arrival at Ashbrook. Just after this event 
a girl is executed for infanticide. He ])reaches on the subject, but 
his sermon alarms Lord L. who goes out of chtirch. An accident to 
Jiis Lordship’s steward throws the Curate and the Baron together. 
Though the latter likes not the Curate’s remarks, he attends the 
funeral. There lie takes cold ; and falling ill, with his death illness 
gives Mr. B. an ojiportunity of intercourse. 

His confession occupies the second paper. It commences with 
stating that his mother bound him by an oath on her death-bed to 
hate the Des Vismes, the claimants to the title, and to shelter the 
Rev. Silas Satterthwaite, his tutor, whom he hated. She dies assert- 
ing that he is not Lord Llanberris. Mr. Satterthwaite is represented 
as an Avllnomian, a hlasj^hemcr, a drunkard, a Cahrhiisf, an cnthusia.st, 
and a seducer. Lord L. and he differ on a (piestion of religion, and 
a charge is brought by the latter against his depravity. He is 
ordered to leave the hall by Lord Jv. 

“ ‘ Never,’ said he; * I liave as grejit a riglit as you Iiave to reside here; and 
1 leave it not. Lord Llaiihervis, beware : you are at uiy lueiey. 1 liave nothing 
to fear from your resentment : you have e\ei v tiling to dread from mine. Think 
you my jiallry annuity of five fumdred a yeJ^^vill impose on me perpetual si- 
lence? By no means. The moment I ehoose to ojieii my mouth, I can prove 
your mother to have been an adulteress — yourself to he a 

“ I could contain myself no longer. Passion obtained the mastery I struck 
him fiercely. He fell. Diese were his dying words — ^Monster, you have mur- 
dered your Father !’ ” — Pp. 51, 52, 

Wc candidly ask the author for what he takes his readers, when he 
calls this “ truth ? ” A coroner’s inquest sits on the body, managed 
by the steward ; the verdict is, “ Died hy the visitation of Ood.^* 
Why are such narrations foisted on the public under fictitious asser- 
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tiohs of truth, secresy as to the individuals meant, &c, ? . Such pre- 
tence diminishes, not increases, the interest of the fable. 

The author having disposed of his Lordship, leaves Ashbrook and 
accepts the curacy of Lanesborough, which, however, he sliortly quits, 
in consequence of being unable to agree with his rector, as to the 
method of treating a noble family who used to come to church to 
insult the clergyman. The rector, Mr. Beveridge, stood in awe of 
the lady at the ilall. The curate could not tolerate her follies : she 
was a sportswoman, under the direction of her groom, who laughed 
at religion, and called herself a churchwoman. We will hear her on 
these points : — 

“ Mr. Barnard, if that is meant for me as a irprof, all 1 have to say in reply 
to it is — 1 DO MY DUTY TO THE UTMOST ; aiul though, from tlie incessant 
demands on my lime, I may fail in some respects, I do not a])j)rehend having, 
on the whole, a balance against nus And really after all, since you coinptd me 
to speak so very pointedly, religion is every man’s concern with God. I’m a 
churchwomau myself, of course; but still I do verily believe one religion is as 
good as another, when men are sincere. I'm exceedingly well-disposed towards 
the estal)lishment ; hut, mark me, I’ve a nervous, an indescribable horror of 
Calvinism.’ 

“ Will your ladyslup tell me what Calvinism is?” 

* Going to clmrch twice on a Sunday — abjuring the theatre — insisting on 
the duty of family jirayer — talking as you did, but hve miimtcs since, about 
people’s responsibility, and perpetually sermonising upon death — all this is rank 
Calvinism.’ 

“ ‘ But death — ’ 

‘ Is — 1 know what you’re going to say-~is a subject of tifal importance ; a 
main ingredient in a sermon. 1 admit it. I’ve looked at him often througli a 
six-barred gate; 2)eeped at him more than once over a high hedge, witli a neck- 
breaking ditch on the opposite' side ; and a very disagreeable gi’im-Jookmg per- 
sonage he is ! But making faces at one’s medieine does not render it more' 
palatable; nor can 1 see any advantage to be derived from such constant 
reference to what is unavoidable.’ 

‘ None in the way of preparaiion f 

“‘No, none. Death is an unpleasant something which must he submitted to. 
But 1 see no sort of reason for doubting, especially wlien I compare the life of 
others with my own, that 1 shall do very well, when y)laced under the disagree- 
able necessity of . But 1 will talk to Sam. 1 don’t promise you that I 

can reform him. But I’ll talk to him at all events ; and severely, ?// rcwc/zz- 
her it: Pp. 70, 71. 

After this, notice is given at church of music at the C'astle on 
Sunday evenings. Mr. Barnard protests, the rector hesitates how 
to proceed, and loses his curate. He next tries Yarmouth, in Nor- 
folk, where, under the character of llieahslone^ the late Dr, Cooper^ 
is, as we suppose, introduced to us. The whims, peculiarities, and 
conduct of the fictitious character in some degree resemble those of 
that minister ; but the picture, true or false, is overdrawn, and too 
highly coloured. Tlieakstone dies, and Mr. Barnard engages himself 
to a Mr. Grayburn, rector of Grayburn, Here is a capital story of a 
hypochondriacal man, of his maiden sister, who had the digestion 
of a mill-stone, and of liillycrop, the surgeon in attendance. To 
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recite here the adventures of the hero with this trio, how Miss Clarissa 
Grayburn took a muslin-dealer for a dentist, and proceeded to consult 
him on her dentes sapientice, we may not stop. We leave tins to our 
readers ; but we will extract an anecdote of the writer’s talent at tale- 
telling, wishing to give him every encouragement in the eyes of the 
public, as the best clerical Joe Miller we have lately met with : — 

In the parish of CornAvood, usage had established an offering, called “ a 
amoke pemiy," Adcane referred to the terrier; and of course admitted the vali- 
dity of Mr. G.’s interpretation that it was a penny for every smoke. 

x'Vrmed with this authority, Adeaiic trotted round the parish, and collected 
his smoke pennies with great success, till he reached the dwelling of a Mr. 
Janus 'fimbertops, a retired weaver; and, to use Adeane’s expression, a rare 
democrat. 

Timbertops was sitting in his little cottage. There were three fire-places in 
it ; and fire in two of them when Adeane arrived, and forthwitli laid before Jiirn 
tlie new reading of the .act ‘‘ You see, Mr. Timbertops, it is a penny for every 
smoke. Now it is ])lain, from your three fire-places, you have to i)ay three dis- 
tinct smoke pennies.” 

“ You come for the smoke penny; there it is,” said Timbertops, laying one 
down with great gravity. 

“ Yes, but that is not sufficient.” 

“I tell thee I never paid more than a penny, and T never will. Take that’s 
iliy due, and fair morning to thee!” 

But I tell you clearly and i)]ainly, Mr. Jnnbertops,” said Adeane, who had 
no idea of being beaten by this democrat weaver, “ that 1 have not yet got my 
due.” 

“ There’s thy ])cnny ; and if thou Avantest more, Avhy take it in kind — take it 
ill kind. Help thysel — help thys'el.” 

'fhis rebuff got AA'ind in the hamlet: the droll idea of taking it “ iw 
Avhich so suddenly suggested itself to the mind of Mr. Timbertops, tickled the 
fancies of several of the gravest heads in the jiarish ; and the laugh Avas univer- 
sally against Adeane. 

The smoke penny was never demanded again ; and Adcane disappeared, as 
Mr. Grayburn was pleased to term it, in a cloud. — Pp. 9U, 100. 

The next curacy was TiOiig Newton, where, in spite of all defects 
in locality, society, and so forth, the curate found means of comfort, 

gaining an introduction to Bishop , Ave imagine, the late Bishop 

of Durham. But as usual, there is a sprinkling of anecdotes, with as 
much reference to that worthy Bishop as they have to the man in the 
moon. In short, the perusal of this paper convinces us, that the 
author has scraped together all the anecdotes current in society which 
he could stumble upon, aiuh liiflting tbo^i together by a thread of liis 
own spinning, has liad the assurance to send forth the book as the 
fruits of experience in his own public and private affairs. This is not 
fair : if the book be a novel, real living characters have nothing to do 
with it ; if it be a history founded on fact, the author has overstepped 
the line of truth. Works of fiction are safe from any charge of de- 
ception, because they arc known to be fiction ; but when a man pro- 
fesses to write trutli, and to describe facts, let him be cautious Ijoav 
be perverts the one, and degrades the other. The ])ilgrimage ends 
with an account of his meeting with Adela Lorainc in the streets of 
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London, in the garb and calling of a , and some reflections wliich 

are very good in tlieir way, but sadly out of place Jiere, 

The Modern Moloch is the title of the fourth paper, being an essay, 
not feebly executed, on tlie prevailing tast(' of the age — the rage for 
improvement in building, bridges, rail-roads, &c. Why did not the 
author add hook-mnhng ? We could have informed him of an anecdote, 
ecpially authentic witli some he has given, — of a churchwarden in the 
county of Suffolk, w1h> actually ivhiictvashcd some s])lendid monu- 
mental effigies of kniglits aiul dames, hcconsc hr tln)nght the jlrch- 
deacon ivonld Uhe fo .see the church look clean ! I'his i.s fact, 

“ The Art of P ronunehttion'' heads the following paper. Tt gives 
the adventuivs of a young sailor who fell in love with the daughter 
of an old commissioner, wlio had badgered him at his college exami- 
nation, without knowing she was his da\ightcr, and who lost her 
because he insulted her father in a ball-room : he did not know Miss 
Fanny Lagrow might ])e the child of Commissioner Oros, Fie must 
liave been a rare French scholar if lie did! 

There is so much plain sense in the next F.ssay, “Oni: Wonn, 
Gr:xTLEMi:x ! ” that wc give it entire ; -- 

Orthodox’ J^vangclical ! arc wonol all oitliodo\ and evangidical said the 

regins profes.^)!* of at a late clerical iiieetiiig, where the character of a 

clergyman recently instituted to a rectory in the neighbourhood, formed a siih- 
joct of discussion. Ont woud, (;r.\Tia:Mrs ! Wluit says J)r. Johnson, himself 
the most orthodox of lo\icogra]du*rs, iij)oii this particular point \^dlerc are we 
to look for the limits oi'lhis trulv dchalahle laiid.^ I wish we could liear no more 
of orthodoxy and evangt'licisni as terms (d’])orty distinction.” 

“ Most desirable ijuleed would sueli a state* he, if with the name the t/nnff 
ceased for ever; and that all those who held tin' ( liristiaii faitli were liound by 
Christian concord. Hut, however de\outly tin* friends of true religion may wish 
for such a eonsmnniation, l^he most superficial reader, tlie veriest no\ice in the 
history of the (Jiristian church, must he well aware, that parties tluTe have licen 
in that church from the very time it Ix'gati to exist in a ])iiblic, delined, and re- 
cognised maimer. In the sacred eollegye of the aj>os(Ies itself at* know there 
were parties — those wliti ad\ ocated or toleraietl eireunieisitin Avith St. Fcter; or 
resisted and denounced it with St Paid: and from that hour to the present, there 
have been party opinions, party feelings, and party distinetioiis. 

In religitin as Avell as in politics, there are faclums spirits Avliich no laws can 
hind ; and while the Clmvcli of Jhiglaud dues a])]K*ar to make Iier jiale siitti- 
cicntly wide* to embrace jdl those who are sincerely desirous of union, she com- 
plains loudly and justly of two classes — tln)se «\vho enter upon lier oflices with 
inadeepuite qualifications and wuli secular views ; — and those who continue to 
discharge them doail to the many weighty duties and solemn obligations wliich 
their profession entails. 

'J'lie time, indeed, is not long since passed by, when tlie opinion was enter- 
tained — it does not yet seem to he altogether exploded — that tlie hopeful youth 
of the family who was held to be iriconqictcnt for any other pursuit, would yet 

do very well for a parson.” Dr. , the heufl of , and rector of , 

was applied to by one of bis yari si doners, a wc‘alLhy trad(*sman, on tlie sub- 
ject of placing his son at the university. What reasons have you.^ Is your 
son studiously inclined — fond of Ids hooks — disposed tow'ards the ministry ?” 
“ No; by no means.” Tom was rather oufwardbf given; could never, at no 
time, abide the sight of a book. As to bringing him up to his own business, be 
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had not hi'ad enough for a breioer ; but he was strongly advised to get him into 
tlie Church t 

What a strange anomaly it is, that a youth should be expected to discover a 
predilection and talents for all other professions as an earnest of future success, 
but in tliat most important of all offices upon which man can enter, talents, 
habits, feelings, are fretpiently left out of consideration ! Hence the shifts to 
which the incapacitated are reduced in the production of a weekly sermon. 
H(‘uce the different kinds ot ])vint in imitation of IVfS ; and the late improve- 
ment which lias pressed lithography into the service of the indolent or incompe- 
tent. Hence tliosi* inconsisU'Ucies of conduct which amuse the observant and 
puzzle tl\e undt'cided. 

[he evening before last, the vi'ctor of M , near Oxford, was pressed by 

his hostess to join the young ])eo])le at the round-table. He at hrst resisted 
stoutly; hut at lengtli sat down, (h'claring that it was ii.^eless to strain at a gnat 
and swallow' a camel ! NVhat this divine s w'as, however, 1 could never 

diseov(>r. The (jnat w'as Tope Joan ! 

A clergyman s aiiinsemeiits should he clerical; Imioeent w'itliout being ascetic, 
aTid cheerful w’ithont being boisterous. liilerature and scii'iicc', iiui'>ic and 
draw ing, gardening and agrhulture, all ihe^e may he regarded as ])roj)er and 
h‘gitimate relaxalimis, and e;m he brought to hear n])on Ids ]))'ofessional studies. 
If it he urged that some elerg\ men, such is the va^t \arietv of' human dispositions, 
may have no taste lor siu'h ])nrsiiit.s, tlu‘ re])ly is short; — I lu’\ wlio I'lig’age in 
so momentous an undertaking as that of lh(‘ nnnisirv, mu'*! u'arn to raise their 
Ijahit.s and feelings to its standard ; and not exjx ct that standard to come 
down to their infeiior practice. 

It admits ot dou})(, whether field-sprirts^ harmless in tluniselves, are not 
objectionable as (he relaxation of a minister. Angling, though held to he a 
meditative and quiet amusement, from the days of ancient Isaak dow'iiw'avds, 
cannot* he exem])t from the charge of premeditated eviu'lty ; shooting is liable to 
the same ohjei tion ; and although much is pleaded in favour of both these sports, 
on the groimtl that they induce healthhd rambles among the hefiuties of nature, 
the man who retpiirc's a fishing-rod or a fowding-piece as a sort of snuce pic/ttfwfCf 
to make Iiim relish the prodigal feast whidi Nature spreads out for her admirers, 
nnist he laiin'iilahly d( ficient in iriu* taste, and is hardly w’orth catering for. 

I'or hunting, f<wv will eonleiid as a clerical ^uistiine. Some few' years ago, a 
leariual and excellent prelate W'as all hut run dow'ii by a pavt\' of hmit(‘vs (many 
ot whom were clcrg^ incn ol tlic ncighhouihood) who came suddi'iily and niiex- 
pt‘et<*dly U])on him in oik’ ol his (piiet rides near the jialace. Had the venerable 
Bish(»p sutfered an\ fatal injury, which from his extreme shot t-sightedm'ss was 
with ditlieulty averted, the iduiKh would Iiaxa* been presented with the singular 
spectacle of a diocesan killed by his own clergy! Hut this h\ the way. Some 
few are still to he found in pejiper-and-salt riding-coats, among harriers and 
fox-hoiinds ; hut the race is hourly diminishing; and it nia\ he hoped in a few*^ 
years, “a fox-himliug par.son ” will *l)e as great a rarity in* the kingdom as a 
Wolf or an egret! 

One fcord, cjcntlcmen!” J'o tlx‘ sacred pro fe.ssioii above all olliers the ob- 
scrv'ation will ajiply, plaris psf%cnlalns tcst}s\p^fni anriti derem. 

It is a truth worthy the serious consideration of all serious thinkers, that 
the present is a period in wdiich (he Church of Knglaiicl requires the strenuous 
and unanimous snpiiort of all her zealous meinhers, and espeeiallv of her eleriry. 
In secular jirofessions, exactness of discipline is held to he pruper and praise- 
worthy. IM embers of the army and navy are not ashamed of regnlarit\ in ohe- 
dieneo to the artich's of war, 1 beficce, that which proscribes' duelli/n/ ; 

neither do they disdain the uniform aiipropriate to their ref,pi'etiv(' st‘n ices ai'id 
vanks. Ihit some clergymen a])pearas if they thought a si’cnih eonfoniiitv to the 
nibrica work of sn])(‘vi‘rogation ; and dress as if they considered the “ cnstoinary 
hlack” an invidious distinction. In these times it is the part of prudence to array 
every legitimate auxiliary in the cause of the establi.shment. Let the clergy not 
only go back to the dress, but to the morals, and, in many respects, to the 
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manner^ of the reformers and their successors, the Cranmers, Ridleys, Jewels, 
S.'indersons. The Church, it is true, ^ is assailed by powerful enemies, blither 
worst fges are those of her own household. Amidst all the attacks of assailants 
without, and all the heartlessness, and cowardice, and treachery, of her unworthy 
sons within, she yet possesses vantage-ground. Nay, more; she will maintain 
it so long as she is true to herself and htr high and resj)onsil)le duties. Let that 
grand trutli, so nobly advanced by one of the ablest of her bishops, be engraved 
on the memory of all her sons — that it is iis a spiritual church she must stand 
or f'dl. 

'fhe facts and arguments advanced by the noble Earl (Roden), could only 
hu^e arisen from a mistake of the nature of the proposilions before the House j 
or from a confusion of two tlnngs ])erfectty diijtinct in their existence, viz. the 
temporalities of the church and its spiritual character, lie would tell their 
Lordships that these two things were not connected togctlu;r; and that one of 
these might be destroy ed without the principle of the other being atibeted. 
The Church might b(' separated from the State — its ministers might be ejected 
from their benelices — its reyenucs might be transferred to the suj)port of other 
denominations, or diycated to secular purposes, hut still it would coufbtue to 
r.vist as a relitj/ous co/iiuiujiilt/. Its believers w'oiild meet for the purpose of 
performing the act of worship according to its creed; and they would perform 
it in a deci*nt form, and with gieat scrupulousness as to its rite.s, although they 
might be deprived of their places of worship. It might ur. stkipped of its 

■WORLDLY W'nALTII, lU T 11 WOL'LD STILL REMAIN RICH IN SIMRITUAL HLESSINGS.” 

— Bishop of Lincoln s Speech in the House of LonL on the repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts. — Rp. 1 79 — 187. 

My Prkdeces.sors, ’ the title of the next paper, suRiciently ex- 
plains the natiiie of the contents. The parisli clerk is the 

chronicler of all the wits vvlio preceded our author in the pulpit of 
the parish of Stanliorough. It is a Innnorons and satirical sketch ; 
but too much so to get ii.s to honour it as vve did its predecessor ; 
firstly, because it is too Jong ; secondly, Ix^cause we believe it not 
drawn from the life, which it ])rofesscs to be. 'The author gives us a 
sermon, said to have been preached by a Mr. Nicanor Newliglit, on 
Ezra i. 9. Nbic and Uvoihj Icnircs,'' We (piotc the last si ntence in 
the account of it for tlie author’s particular benefit: “ C'nn such 
extravagancies tend to the eccriasling welfare of man^ or to the honour 
of the AlmigJitij The man who wrote the “One Word, Gentle-, 
men!” who has also written some other equally sensible passages 
in this book, ought not to have been so inconsistent here. 

Ashbourne^ whicli might liave recalled many delicious reveries of 
thought, coupled with the recollect ionS’ that are ever attached in the 
mind of the sensitive traveller, to the 2\mpe* of England and its 
guardian hills, is made by the author the In'ngc on which he turns ^ 
some trifling faceiue of the author of “ Lalla Rookli.” Whatever 
authority there may be for such a proceeding, we much question tlie 
good taste of introducing living men and women in this way ; especially 
as poor Tom Moore is first raved about as the inspired creator of 

• We do not know what Mr«. Stark says, but Dovedale is as nniiph Ilk& the valley 
of Maglany^ in Savoie, as possible. It is a pcrfeit miniature of it. The DoVeii only the 
humble representative of the Arm\ 
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Paradise and the Peri,” and then belaboured with praise for his 
acquaintance with the Scriptures ! If it be, as the author says, we 
wish Mr. Moore joy of his reformation ; and though no credit is 
thrown on the Sacred Volume ])y even such testimonies as a ballad- 
writer’s, we most fervently cry “Amen” to the toad-eater’s ejacu- 
lation. 

The sketch of Dr. Hawker is, as far as we know, tolerably accu- 
rate ; that he Heed heifer than he preached we agre(‘ ; his life, a beau- 
tiful exhibition of all the Cliiistian graces, gave the direct lie to his 
narrow-minded and narrow-hearlod doctrines from the pidpit. It is 
a sorrowful exhibition of the weakness of human nature to find a 
person so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of universal benevolence, 
limiting the mercy of the bountiful Creator, whom he followed, by a 
withering and profane assumption of the IledetMuer's partiality. The 
least that can be said of the Calvinism wliich Dr. ihnvkcr proclaimed, 

is, that it was too contradictory to the imperfect charity even of 
human nature, to be Uecd up to by the greatest advocate for total 
depravity in man. I'hero is so much common sense in the following 
extracts, that we scruple not to print them : — 

It is far more eas\ for a minister to soothe his lu'arors into a false si*curity, to 
bewilder them amo!!^ intricate <lis<juisilions, to amuse them with novel and 
uncomrnon doetiines; and it is far more agreeable to the aiidiiory to be amused, 
to bo ^potlied, nay even to be ])iizzled, iban it is to be Immblecl, to be instructed, 
to be reformed, 'fo the untbinking and the ignorant, that is, to the great mass 
of hearers, such addiesses as Dr. Hawkers eaiim)t fail to 1)C‘ aeia'ptable ; since, 
instead of being taught to liold crime in ahhona'iiee, and to watch and w’ard 
against its commission, they are instructed to eonsidi'r the condition of a sinner 
as the most advantageous in a spiritual point of vi('w. Nothing can be more 
palatable! 'I’Ue greater the sinner, the greater the saint. No wonder then that 
niau}^ of t hr fold" hold tliemseh es altogether exempt fiom the demands of that 
law' which revidallon came “not to destro\, hut to fultil I ' 

Jt may be urged, indeed, tluit neitlnu' Dr. Hawker nor any other minister 
can be responsible for iht' eonstriietion tliat may he ])iit upon liis statements. 
Granted. Yet, that minister surely is enlpahle, and must also b** responsible to 
the curful of all (ribunuk^ if through his want of plainness of speech the 

grace (}f God is perverted, and made a cause for coiitinnanee in sin. 

In the spirit W'hieli wanild forbid him to cross bis threshold, althongli thereby 
be could convert the whole \vorld. Dr. Haw'ker witlulrew his snp 2 )ort and sanc- 
tion from the Bible Society. One of his objections W'as nnassailable. He 
deprecatt d the oagferuebS, the avidil^^ evinced by the eondnetors of that society 
to obtain persons of tltlo^^Uid rank their patois and ptcsidents. He regarded 

it, and justly, as liypbcrificrtl in the extreme, wdrcii men wliose laxity of conduct 

and disregard, for real religion wore matters of public notoriety, w*ere solicited 
to preside bi^r what were properly designated — spiriftial societies. If persons 
of this description feel disposed to aid such institutions, let that aid he atilirded 
without 'Solicitation ; at least witliout any thing more than public and general 
solicitatidn;. But, when such solicilatirais are made as lead to exhibitions «o 
inconsist{‘nf and so offensive, as the same noblonum iiresiding in the morning at 
a Bible meeting, in the afternoon at a cockpit; eulogizing on the platform one 
e\^ning Ac Gfforts>^adc to evangelize the heathen, patronising the benefit of a 
hilfrioid^'couftf|y|P the next ; in the morning at Freemasons’ Hall, at night at 
Crockfou&V'k said the Doctor, “ it is an abomination, and shall be 

preacHe5'®i?9/aiM'put down!” — Pp. 275 — 277. 
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sketch I have drawn of a divine who has been long known to tlie public 
as a preacher of great eminence, and an aiitlior of some bulk, will, I doubt not, 
be alike unsatisfactory to two parties, llis opponents may dc‘em the outline 
too favourable ; his friends will scarcely regard it as commonly faithful. One 
infiy think the sentiments it contains savour loo much of encoiniinn ; the other 
may even stigmatize them as deticientjn tlie respect due to his character, years, 
and station. Of a man uhos(' jn-ivate life was iinimjaMchable, wliose disposition 
w'as in most I'cspects truly amiable, whose talents wina* gri'at, whose attainnnmts 
were cxti aordinary, 1 can never speak hut with unfeign (‘d respi'ct. But that 
rcspectftd feeling must ah^ays be mingled with regret that such tahuits and 
acknow hedged ministerial (piallhcafions shoidd cmt Iuim! been em])loyed m 
advocating tenets, which, in many minds at least, must he sidn'crsii\: of the 
PLAINEST principles of true religion and virtue. — Pp. LhS.i, 2t>l. 

Of “ the Retrospects and Prospects of the Universities,’’ our author 
has written well, though sentimentally; and vve tliiiik his reasons for 
preferring Cambridge or Oxford to the University of TiOndon sufli- 
ciently good to demand our assent : but when be tells us about bis 
feelings, in finding himself amongst “ the groves, the cloisters, the 
towers ’ of Alma Mater, we are inclined to cry enough!^' 

We neither believe, that cron'ds” who enter as pensioners or com- 
moners on the banks of the Cam or Isis, repair thitln'r “ with no other 
feeling than /ron/d possess them, iverc Ihctf eaUed loj (heir avoeaiions or 
their 2 de a sure s to Jhighton or Birmingham d' nor do we think they 
would be such arrant geese as “ to claim a fcUon'-sliip and a kindred 
n ith Neirion and trilh Graip ivith Erasmus and noth Jlacond^ But vve 
will bear this kin of Newton and Bacon in bis solilocpiy : — 

I traversed tlie same cloisters ; sauntering along tin* same groves ; fro(picntcd 
the very same librarit's; and what more could I do.^ It was the next thing to 
living and conversing with them. It wa«, as ('harles Lamb would say, the next 
step to being admitted ad eundem into their society. And 1 did h'ol eimohled 
proportionahly. 

I walked under their respective mulherry-trecs in the gardens of Christ’s and 
of Jesus Colleges with Cramner and Milton. At Pembroke I visited CJray, and 
was willing to believe that the sweet little churchyard of Maddingley had just 
claims to the honour of suggesting tlie topics of his immoilal eieg). I jiaced 
the noble cloisters of 'I’rinity, and the floor of its splendid library; and seemed 
to be lionoiired by the c(»m])anioiisliip of Newton, and Bentley, and Barrow, 
w’liile unde*r the wondrous A ault of King’s, and amidst 

‘‘ Tlie dim reliiiious light 

Of storied windoui* riddy diglit,” 

I was carried hack to the times of the dcv.ition, tlie magnificence, the errors, 
and the misfortunes of its royal under, Henry ’of Windsor. — Pp. 294, 295. 

Capital ! x\nd does the “ Country Curate ” take his readers for 
such “ Country Cousins’* as to credit all this f IJ'e felt as much of 
enthusiasm as most boys feel on putting on the toga virilis ; but our 
enthusiasm w’as not “ to sit under their respective mulberry drees in the 
gardens of Christas and Jesus Colleges with Cramner and Miltonf but 
to strut up Jesus Lane in the quadrilateral adornment of our empty 
head, and to parade Sidney Street in the velvet-bordered eftiblem of 
our freshman-ship. As to Cramner’s mulberry-tre^i^, we never heard 
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of it, we too have explored his college. And we think tfere 

is something better to be found, if the author wants to write about 
that most respectable of liouscs, the “ ecer-honourcd Jesus College, 
Cambridge,” as Coleridge calls it. If he wanted amusement thca'e, 
he migbt liave found it in ex])loring the architectural beauties of tlie 
ancient cliapel, or in copying the beautiful inscription which was 
placed at the foot of one of the trees in the garden, not by Cnuimer^ 
but by ' another gr(‘at Jesuit, one Edward Daniel Clarke. As tlie 
author may wish for a Jiint in this way, w^e give him the benefit 
of our cx})ericnce, assisted by a friend’s kindness, in copying here, 
for his edification and the preservation of the relic, the inscription 
itself: — 

PLATANVS ORIENTALIS 
eiijus. soinina. 

Thcrinopylniiun. faiicil)ns- d(‘portata. 
ab. K*lvardo. Daiiic*!. C'lavke. 
huic. horto. coiiiniendata. sunt. 

Anno. Domini. MIK'ECIIL 
Floroat, incoluinis. scrisque. lupotibns. iiinbrani. 

Pia'l)fal. (‘1. genio. ertscat. ainata. loci. 

In the remainder of liis remarks respecting “ expenses” and so 
forth, we agree with him : hut the association of the Cam and tlie Isis 
will oiitwxiigh even these. ** La route v aid blen left .souvenirs;'' said 
Napoleon —not so, we. 

J'he book concliulos with an animated and amiable testimony to the 
virtues of the gr<'at and good Keginald Ilc ber ; and the account is 
w'ound up w’ith some excellent ap]H\'ds in favour of the Soc/cti/ for 
Crttpagaling the (rospel in Eore/ofi /bnis. 

We have now taken a coinpK le view f»f this inter(‘sting, though 
someAvliat object ionalde performance. If w'^ have seemed severe, 
the cliaractcr of the author, and the continual claims which he has 
put forth to our attention, have wmn this correction, which we have 
given, not from hypercriiicism, but in tlie ho])c that siicli a salutary 
check bn the pruriency of his ideas may tend eventually to liis benefit, 
lie only wants a tlienie fit for a minister to wu’ite on: — lie can, if he 
jileases, do himself and hi,s profession credit. We w ill be judged by 
himself as to the propriety of our remarks. 

llo\\ o\cr agreeable it tnay be* to observe bJcw^niiig mirthfulness, joined wdtb 
unquestioned piety, ibe decorum of llie pulpit, the sacredness of the sanctuary, 
the dignity, of the ministerial office, should operate as so many menieiitoes, 
against indulging in what may even border on buffoonery and the burlesque. — ' 
P. 271. 

After this confession, we may be forgiven all our hard words. If 
the author wushes for our praise, let him send forth a work which vve 
can recommend without a drawback on the score of ineonsistency, 
Should he again come before us — we trust be will have profited by 
his trials— havings been rejected on his admission-examination by 

voyr*s;xirf NO. vn. 3 11 
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the Cambridge Review (Vol. I. p. 348) — at his Little-Go/ in the 
Christian Review — and now plucked for his degree by Moderators 
who have tried him impartially according to University rules. 
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The Theological Works of the First 
Fiscount Barrington, including the 
Miscellanea Sacra, the Essag on the 
Dispensati(ms, and his Correspondence 
with Dr* Lardner, never before pub- 
lished. To which are jyrefuvcd a Life 
of the Author, with a brief Memoir 
of his Son, Shutc Barrington, the late 
Bishop of Durham. By the Rev. 
George Townsend, M. A. Preben- 
dary of Durham, and Vicar of North- 
allerton. In three vols. London: 
C. & J. Rivington, 1828. 1/. ll,?. . 

The Vicar of Northallerton has pre- 
sented the tlieological student with an 
interesting and judicious work in the 
republication of the volumes before us. 
The noble writer shows great discrimi- 
nation in tracing the methods taken 
by the Apostles and first preachers of 
the gospel for ])ropagating ('hristianity, 
and in explaining the several gifts of 
the Spirit^ by which they were en- 
abled to discharge their oftice. He is 
said to have staggered the jn fidelity of 
Mr. Anthony Collins. But his labours 
are too well known to need any vecom- 
mendation. W c would be undei-stood, 
however, as speaking of the general 
merits of the Viscount s works, not 
meaning to pledge ourselves to the 
accuracy of all his notions, of some of 
which we should speak in other lan- 
guage than that of approbation. Wit- 
ness his creed with respect to, the 
unconsciousness of disembodied r/pirit, 
and his fanciful interpretation of the 
garment of dignity, {‘‘ a badge of his 
dominion, bliss, and immortality,") Avith 
which he supposes Adam to have been 
clothed before the fall : witness liis 
assertion that our Saviour’s promise 
to the penitent thief is the only text, 
on whidi the opinion is built of Christ’s 
going to paradise during his separate 
state: witness his mistaken construc- 


tion of that promise itself: witness his 
supposition, that 

Canaan is promised to Abraham as an 
everlasting possession, because it will nut 
only be for so long a term as a thousand 
years, but because it will be the last pos- 
session on this earth. — Vol. III. p. 282. 

We notice these volumes with thanks 
to Mr. Townsend for his judicious un- 
dertaking, from which we have much 
pleasure in extracting the following 
very interesting particulars of the life 
of the late Bishop of Durham, to whom 
the present Editor of the Theological 
Works of \’^iscount Barrington was 
appointed chaplain in the year 1824. 

B’rom this period personal observation 
and experience assured me that the uni- 
versal eatimaiiou, in which the Bishop of 
Durham was held by his cotemporaries, 
was Cbtablished upon the only solid founda- 
tion of permanent cMuinence, — regard to 
the will of (iod in every action of his life. 
The strictest regularity prevailed in his 
household. At seven in the morning he 
was awoke by his valet; and, after the 
time allotted to dressing, he devoted to 
private prayer, and devotional reading, the 
time which remained before the assembling 
of the family, for morning worship, at a 
quarter past nine. Breakfast was then 
served up. The conversation, which had 
originated at breakhist, (and which gene- 
rally arose from onr informing each other 
of some remark or incident, which appeared 
w\/rthy of remembrance, in the reading of 
the morning.) sometimes continued till 
post-time, when the Bishop retired to read 
and answer his letters. He was attentive 
to business to the last, and generally wrote 
from two to nine letters daily, answering 
every letter, if possible, by return of post. 
If any communication required a more de- 
liberate reply, he would favour me by fully 
discussing with me the subject of the letter. 
After finishing his letters, he received his 
morning visitors, or read till one o’clock, 
when luncheon, at which he was accustomed 
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to take one mouthful of solid food, was 
served up* He then walked, or was driven 
out, for about two hours. 

He dined at five. Small parties, never 
exceeding, with ourselves, eight in number, 
dined at his house, about twice a- week. 
It was at his own table that he particularly 
excelled in conversation, at once varied, 
intellectual, and useful. He never per- 
mitted the subject, on which we had begun 
to converse, so entirely to drop, that there 
should be any awkward or embarrassing 
pause, in the conversation. He carefully 
watched the moment, in which a new turn 
might be given to the dialogue, if there 
was the least discontinuance of animated 
and cheerful discussion. It generally hap- 
pened that at every party one of the guests 
had been distinguished by some enterpiise, 
or pursuit; or excelled in some department 
of literature, or branch of art. Whatever 
might be the subject, the Bishop would im- 
perceptibly lead the conversation to some 
matter connected with the pursuit, or de- 
partment, in which his guest had attained 
eminence; and he so used to proceed with 
questions, remarks, or hints, that the en- 
thusiasm of the traveller, the artist, the 
author, or the professor, was gradually 
kindled. The more eminent guest became 
the principal speaker ; curiosity was excited, 
attention fixed, and information was elicited, 
without pedantry in the speaker, or fatigue 
to the hearer. When we dined alone, we 
generally talked over the controversies, 
which were engaging the attention of the 
public, the debates in Parliament, or the 
literature of the day. The Bishop took a 
lively interest in every proceeding relative 
to the great national question which still 
divides us ; and I remember that he strenu- 
ously encouraged me in writing my reply 
to Mr. Butler’s work, “ The Book of the 
Roman Catholic Church." He had none 
of that apathy, which is too frequently the 
misfortune of the aged, when they have 
not devoted their minds to intellectual 
pursuits. Literary curiosity, the comfort 
and refreshment of age, was an active prin- 
ciple in him to the last; — and the love/)f 
literary novelty, next to devotion .^nd be- 
nevolence, his ruling passion. 

Tea w^as brought in at half-past seven, 
and at eight the Bishop ended the day as 
he had begun it, by the perusal of de- 
votional books, or by piivate meditation 
and prayer* I w'cll remember bis telling 
me, that he considered it to be a part of his 
duty to God to devote to him the remain- 
Ing strength of his intellect, by dedicating 
to His service those hours, in which the 
faculties of his mind were most active : and 
for that reason he never gave his restless 


and sleepless hours, which at his advanced 
age were unavoidably numerous, to prayer, 
and to devotional exercises. He preferred 
giving up the prime of his day, and the 
remnant of his intellect to the Almighty; 
and he surrendered the dross of Ms time — 
such was his own forcible txpression, — to 
interior subjects, to literary recollections; 
or to soothing remembrances of the friends 
he had lost, whose conversation he re- 
collected with pleasure. 

At a quarter belore ten, the family were 
summoned to evening prayer. A slight 
supper was then served, and at eleven the 
Bishop leriied for the night. The pleasantest 
hours, whicli I passed with my lamented 
fnend, were those which elapsed between 
the removal of supper, and the entrance of 
the servant who attended him to his room. 
He was now ninety years of age, and he 
had long been accustomed to live in the 
constant anticipation of death. Every 
night he composed himself to rest, not 
expecting to live till the morning. Tlie 
conversations, therefore, which we were 
accustomed to hold at this hour were always 
5 grave and seriouc, though uniformly cheer- 
ful. He regar<led death as a man ot sound 
jinlgment and Clnistian principles will ever 
do,- - without fear, and without rapture; — 
with well founded hope, though with un- 
(lefinable awe, — as a punishment decreed 
by the Almighty, yet as the introduction 
to a higher state of happiness than he could 
possibly experience, (tliough he possessed 
eveiy worldly enjoyment,) in this state of 
his being, 'riioiigh our conversation was 
soniclhnes directed to the literary, or theo- 
logical publications of the day, or to the 
actions, den^etinonr, or conduct, of his more 
distinguished contemporaries, of whom he 
related numerous, and most interesting 
anecdotes ; yet the more frequent topics of 
our conversation were derived from the 
possible or probable approach of the period 
v^llen the body should be committed to the 
ground, and the spirit return to its Maker. 
He delighted to dwell on these subjects. 
The questions which appeared to interest 
him more than any others, were, — whether 
the *5001 slept in the grave, with the sus- 
pensi^ of its faculties, till it awoke, with 
the reanimated body, in the morning of 
the resurrection, — or whether (as he sted- 
fasily believed) it passed in some mysterious 
manner into the more manifested presence 
of God immediately upon the dissolution of 
the body, — the nature of future happiness 
and future misery, — the continuance of the 
mental habits which arc formed in this 
state, and which constitute in some manner 
our future condition, — the extent of re- 
demption, — and the opposite opinions of 
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Christians respecting the invisible state ; — 
these and similar considerations were al- 
ternately discussed in these calm and silent 
hours ; and he uniformly concluded these 
discussions by observing, — “ I know not, and 
1 care not, what may be the real solution 
of these questions; 1 am in the hands of a 
merciful God, and I resign myself to his 
wMU with hope and patience.’* All our in- 
quiries, indeed, upon thc^e subjects, though 
they may be very interesting, arc merely 
speculative, and are always unsatisfactory* 
Yet the sight of an old man, full of days, 
riches, and houoins, at the close of a 
religious and well-spent lite, p.Uicntly ex- 
pecting his end, abounding in every virtue 
which can adorn mankind, — in humility, 
in patience, in kindne*s, in rhaiity to all, — 
in serene submission to expected death, — 
in implicit dependence upon the mercy of 
a God, whom he believed to be his Friend 
and Father, by the atonement, which had 
been accomplished by tlie Mediator of the 
New Testament, — the ima;;e of such a man 
can never be obliterated fioni my uieiiiory ; 
and the continued enjoyment of his con- 
versation, till within a few weeks of his 
death, while the strength of his body was 
giiidually dc-’chning, and the intellectual, 
though not the spiritmil powers, were de- 
caying; — that is, while liC was beginning 
to be moie avcise to worldly bus^iness, and 
more intent upon devotional exerci'C'^', — 
was a privilege, which J lannot too nun h 
appreciate, and which may be justly envied 
by all who can delight in the society of the 
wise and good; or who wouhl ecostt inpl.Ue 
tlic tiiumph of the spirit of man over the 
weakness of the mind, and the infirmities 
of the body. 

Large a*? ott;* extract has proved 
from the IVlemoiv of the late Jhshoj) of 
Durham, prefixed to Afr. Townsend’s 
publication, vve are persuaded that our 
readers will thank us for an opportunity^ 
of being thus introduced to the do- 
mestic habits of that venerable Fatri- 
arch. Perhaps we have a little too 
much of tr'fjlimf detail, and more than 
etumgh of the enviable Cl/ a plai /i 
wc cannot conceal the satisfaetiCn vve 
have derived from this biographical 
account, in which wc have a rcniarl;- 
able testimony to the truth of the 
Psalmist’s assertion, — “ Mark the per- 
fect man, and behold the upright man ; 
for the end of that man is peace 

Two Sermons relative to Confnnation, 

To which is subjoined, a Sermon, 

preached in Christ Church, Newgate 


Street, on September 21, 1825, hemy 
St. Matthew's Day. By the Rev* 
William Tiiolloce, M. A. of Pern-- 
broke Collcye, Cambridge, and one of 
the Masters of Christ's Hospital. 
London; Wix, Rivingtons, C’adelh 
1829. pp. 02. Price 2a*. 

Tuts little offering is a sufficient 
testimony that Mr. 'J’rollope is a sound, 
and bids fair to prove, in these j)C- 
rihms times, a valuable member of 
the Clmrcl), 'flic first two discourses 
a])poar to have been written in com- 
pliance with tlie general tlirections 

issued, on a late occasion, by his dio- 
cesan, and are extremely well adajited 
to th(* pmpose for which thevvvere com- 
posed. They arc couched in a plain, 
unaflected, but not inelegant, style ; 
well suited to the comprehension of 
tlie catechumens, to whom they were 
more iiarlienlarly addressed; and for 
whose use tlu‘\ exliibit a brief but lu- 
minous ex])<)siii )n of the nature of 
those solmnn (‘ugagemenls which they 
were alaiut to (‘iitiT into in their own 
pcrMins. I'r.ielng sin to its first origin, 
Mr, 'J\ infers and proves the necessity^ 
of an atonement in a manner at once' 
concise and pt'rspieuoiis, guarding his 
youthful heari'is ccjually against the 
fallacious doetiinc of human merits 
maintained by the ('Imreh of Ponie, 
and the no less dangerous (*rror of 
those of our own cominiiiiioii, who ^c■t 
a->ide tlie nec'''^sity of any works what- 
ever as a condition of sal\ alion. “ In- 
stituting a just (listinelion between the 
//terilorions ca/fr^e and the ( /nena/ited 
vonditioif of eternal lifi* ; ” lie teaches 
his little flock io “ look up to Jesus 
Christ as the ojJy name under hearen 
given among mrn //'hereby we n/ust he 
sared^ and, at the saim* time, (trusting, 
howev'er, in nowise to their own right- 
eousness) to seek for the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit to establish them in 
tliat faith, and perfect them In that 
holiness, leilhont which no one can sea 
the Lord.'' Jlis remarks on the force 
of habit, and on tlie numbers who 
absent themselves from the Lords 
supper, from no other motive, are just 
and appropriate, well followed up by^ 
the inferential and impressive cxliofta- 
tioii in which lie recommends to those 
just entering life an early and habitual 
attendance at the holy table. Tho 
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concluding sermon is one well calcu- 
lated for the occasion on whicli, and 
tlie aiidioiice before whom, it was de- 
livered ; iind coJi trusts very happily 
tile false glare of Pagan virtues with 
the mild sjiirit of benevolence as exhi- 
bited throughout tlie Christian system, 
and especially evinced in the founda- 
tion of chaiitable institutions from the 
days of the pious widow who, accord- 
ing to St. Jerome, lirst set the exam- 
ple to those of the royal founder of the 
establishment, in which the author 
holds so ves])()nsitjle a situation, and 
down to the ])res(^!it time. Wo can 
.safi‘ly nTommeiid this little work to 
the pcni>al not only of the young, 
for w1k)S(* advantage it was more espe- 
cially writU'ii, hut also to ( liri^tians of 
every ago and station in life. 

A SermoHy yreachcft before the Umver' 
aiiy (f Cambrtdye, oji Feh. 1, 

18129. By VViLLMM Vai untim,, 
A. M, of Trinity (\>lle(fi‘, Lmulon . 
llivingtons, Svo. pp. 29. 

Jj.RCM. xlviii. 10. — After some ge- 
neral vem.'irks on ll\e ‘^in of /;/.s//?cc/v7y, 
more es])('ei;dl 3 * in (hnny the ivnrk of 
the Lord, ilu' Preacher pioei'cds to 
poiijt out a few instances of (h'ceitfnl- 
ness, of which holli lhepi’i\at'' (’hri^- 
tijni and tin- ministt r of (lod niav he 
guilty, though (hey are a]>t to persuade 
tlu*niselv(‘s of their faithfid altacimieiit 
to the ‘^er\ iee of (’lirist. I nder tlie 
fir.'it dix’ision of tlie suhjeei, is noticed 
the guilt of those, vlio content them- 
selves w Illi merely (altering (Jod’s 
hons(‘, and with kneeling before him in 
the close t, with an em])t\ show of reve- 
rence' ineleed, hut without exhibit iug 
the real eh'votiem of the heart; ot‘ those 
w'lu) bring tlieir ehildre’ii to baptism, 
me're'ly as a matter of form, witluiut 
serious consideration e)f the ni’itnre* of 
the rite ; eif those who regard confir- 
mation as a ceremony, wdiich may be 
deferred at lihert}' to any period of life, 
or de) not treat it with tliai seriousness 
whicli it evidently demands; and of 
those who abstain wdndly or paitially 
frean the cedehration of tlie Lord’s 
Supper. Witli respect to ministers 
of the Gospel, after a few observations 
on the sin of undertaking (ho sacred 
office with any other view than 
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that of faithfully and honestly dis- 
charging its duties, the practice of 
loosely regarding subscription to the 
Articles, and of understanding them in 
such a comprehensive sense, as to admit 
of almost any interpretation whati*\or, 
is clearly and decidedly reprobated ; 
and the Sermon conelndes with on en- 
couraging exliortation to do the work 
of the herd faithfully. We cannot 
withhold from our readers the follow- 
ing extract - 

Th(' practi(*o of loo*?oly letrardiie^ -nib- 
scriptioji, as little or nothiou^ more* than 

an engagement not to distmb the piil)lic 
tranqiiillitv has piobaljly atforded the lir^t 
found. itionb for an fipi-dly 1 ix (.onstructivai 
ot the nature <>t othei engagements, of a 
similar kind. It has appaicntly cxtend(*d 
Us iuHuence to the iiUerpret.uiou of the 
ineanin,^, and obligation of o.uhs in gene- 
ral ; ami it bas e\en been asserted, that 
in an instance, wlunciii the wisdom of our 
ancestors b.is proMded the security of this 
solemn pledge, fiom the highest authoiity 
ill olmieh and 'jtale, in dctence of our eccle- 
siastical as well .'lb ii\il mleiej-ts, the pi*o- 
priety of receding fiom this pledge, is to be 
e.stimattd by oonsideiatlons of political ex- 
p^'dii ncy, and not by iIk* misophisticated 
dictates of con.scicnce. P. 22. 

A C{t(eeheli( (d E.rercise ; chiefly eom- 
pded from Ihdiop MajtCs and the. 
O.rjord (^ati (hfs'.ns, and CrnssmaiEs 
Jnttodnefton to fbe Chrnsiian Bidi- 
yion. for the nst‘ of Xaiionat and other 
Sehoots, and /^rieate Famities. By 
a CoirN^RY Ci.i.rgy:?! \N. Lontlon : 
Hhingtons. 1828. 12mo. pp. 00. 

Wi: think this a very useful little 
comp'*ndinm, and recommend it to 
the use of those, for whom it is de- 
signed. Its nature and object are 
fcutUciently stated in tlie Title-page. 

Roberli Leiyhtou, S.'I'.P. Arehiepittcopi 
Cfasf/uends, Preeterfiones Theotogiae ; 

/ v/7/c.sc.v; et Meddationesin Pauhnos 
iv. xxxii. exxx. Ffhico-Crifiere. Edi~ 
tio Xoca, Recensente J acoiio Schole- 
riELi), A.M. U.S. L.S. (ircvcaruni 
hiteranim a pud Cantahrigienses Pro- 
fessore Regio, et CoUegii SS. Tri- 
nitafis Niqyer Sotio. Deightons, 
(’amhridge; Uivingtons Seeleys, 
London.^ 1828. jip. 858. Os. 

This posthumous work of Arch- 
bisho]) Leighton was first published 
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from his MS. notes, not very care- 
fully written, nine j^ears after his 
death, by one James Fall; and re- 
edited* with ail the errors of the old 
edition, in 1808, together with many 
other, from which that of Fall was 
free. The ^vritings of Leighton are 
remarkable for the spirit of devotion 
and piety in which they are composed; 
and for tl-e most part, his theological 
statements are those of a sound and 
judicious divine. In some points, how- 
ever, as for instance on the subject of 
Regeneration, he seems to have in- 
clined to opinions of that school, to 
which the learned Professor, who has 
undertaken the revision of his Acade- 
mical Lectures and Exhortations, is 
known to belong. Speaking generally, 
however, the judgment which Mr. 
Scholefield has passed upon his author 
is abundantly correct. 

Loquitur igitur de Deo modeste et re- 
verenter; de decretis divinis, doctc, pie, 
sobrie; de sanctitate, ut qui ipse Sanefo 
Spiritu ad Dei imaginem conformatus sit; 
de redemptione, ut qui ad solam in Christo 
spem ipse confugerit ; denique dc coelo, ut 
qui coelum quotidie expectet, ct pene jam 
attigerit. 

We may remark that the Medita- 
tions on Psalms iv. xxxiii. exxx. 
which the present Editor considers 
inter totius libri ddicim hahendas^ arc 
omitted in the edition of 1808. 


A Present to Young Chrikians; or, 

Little Mary “ set free."' Loiidon : 

Hatchard. 1829. 2‘lmo. pp. 117. 

Price 2s. 

We have here one of those juvenile 
publications, which, intended no doubt 
to do a great deal of good, are unfor- 
tunately calculated to do a much 
eater proportion of harm. Little 
ary is one of those faultless rpim- 
sters which the world never saw,” 
saying her prayers at five years old, 
for the sake of privacy, in the middle 
of a garden-walk, and at ten ycav.s old, 
converting the aged sinner by her 
eloquent discourses. Now if these 
things be true, they are extremely 
unnatural, and thereforei to say the 
least, extremely improbable ; and we 
should think it highly preferable to 
train th^ 'infant mind to virtue and 


religion by such exam|>les of youthful 
piety and goodness which come within 
the bounds of probability, than by such 
exaggerated and overdrawn specimens 
of perfection, which it would be the 
height of folly to expect them to 
imitate. 

Sermons on Doyneslic Duties, preached 
in the Parish Church of St, Andrew, 
Enfield. By the licv. Daniel Cres- 
WELL, D. D. F. 11. S. Formerly Felr 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Rivingtons. 1829. 12mo. 
Pp. 294. Price 5s. 

There is one class of domestic 
duties to which Dr. Crcswell has dedi- 
cated one of his sermons, whicli we 
do not r6collect to have seen discussed 
in a similar series before ; — the duty of 
kind treatment to domesticated ani- 
mals. “ That a merciful man re- 
gardeth the life of his beast” — is a 
maxim which ought never to be lost 
sight of; and the impressive manner 
in which it is here recommended to 
serious consideration, is calculated to 
produce the most salutary cfTects. The 
relative duties, pro])erly so called, are 
also illustr<ated with great clearness 
and precision, and considered upon 
principles of love to Clod and good 
will to iium. To the w'hole are sub- 
joined two Sermons on Confirmation, 
which, together with the rest of the 
volume, are well worthy of a serious 
and attentive perusal. 


M^hof't and Familiar Sermomfor the Use, 
of Schools and Young Persons in 
general. Bg the Rev. Thomas Scard, 
B. A.&c. Vol. II. London: Long- 
man. 1829. 12mo. Pp. 277. 5s. 

Wk have not seen the former volume 
of, these Sermons, but, judging from 
th(^ one before ns, we can recommend 
it without liositation to our readers. 
They are as well calculated for family 
use as for the religious instruction of 
those to whom they arc especially 
addressed. The principles of Chris- 
tian duty are clearly and forcibly laid 
down, the doctrines of the Gospel 
faithfully e!iplained, and the language 
easy, perspicuous, and suitable to the 
comprehension of the younger and less 
instructed portion of a family. 
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A SERMON. 

REPENTANCE A CAUSE OF JOY IN HEAVEN. 

Luke xv. 7. 

I say unto you^ that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that 

repeiitethy more than over nhieiy and nine just persons, that need no 

repentance. 

In the beginning God created man in his own image, which he 
sadly corrupted by his perverse disobedience, and tliereby incurred 
the threatened penalty of eternal death. The scheme of man’s re- 
demption, in whatever light it is regarded, must redound to the glory 
of God. But when we consider the mild conditions upon which 
salvation is offered, and the great price at wdiich it has been purchased 
for us, — no less a price than the blood of Ins only-begotten Son — the 
mind is oppressed with the intensity of thought, and we arc over- 
powered with the weight' of meditation. God did not necessarily 
pardon his rebellious creatures, and had he been guided by his justice 
alone, he would not have pardoned them. Man liad sinned — man, 
whom he had made innocent and upright, and but a “ little low'cr than 
the angels,” — had transgressed his most lenient command. And yet no 
sooner had his transgression rendered redemption necessary, than a 
Redeemer was promised, and pardon offered through him. Nor 

does the imposition of certain conditions at all affect the freedom of 
the gift, T'he acquittal of an offender at an earthly tribunal implies 
the condition of* abstaining from a repetition of the offence ; nor is the 
pardon on that account less complete. 

The conditions upon which Redemption is offered in the Christian 
covenant, are, as we are told by the apostle, ‘‘ Repentance toward 
God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ,” The former of these 
terms of acceptance with God is more particularly offered to our 
notice in the text, and its importance is inculcated in almost 
every page of the New Testament. Our biessed Lord, as he went 
about doing good, omitted no opportunity of enforcing the duty of 
repentance, and did not hesitate to seek out those who appeared most 
in need of his instructions. Unconcerned at the reproaches of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, who reviled him as the companion of publicans 
and sinners, he conversed with the most abject and abandoned, in ihe 
hope of reclaiming them from their wicked courses. He knew that 
“ the whole need not a physician and thcrelbre with that prompt 
humanity and condescensio,fi, which nwked every action of his life, 
he directed his chief attention to the cuft^of those who were spiritually 
“ sick.” Not that there were any who did not really stand in need of 
penitence, or from wdiom he withheld the benefit of his advice. There 
never was yet a man who did not require the daily exercise of this 
duty. “ In many things we offend all ; and the best man who ever 
did, or will, live, can be good only by comparison. But there are 
doubtless many — and ,inay the number still increase! — whose lives 
and actions are a studied course of goodness, and who, though they 
frequently fall through the frailty of their nature, as frequently 
amend their failings by instant and sincere repentance. Such ate the 
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characters who are represented in the Scriptures as “ righteous for 
to them will the Lord — not indeed on account of tlieir own works and 
dcservings, but through the merits of Jesus Christ — “impute no sin.’* 
They are the blessed children of the Father, “ whose unrighteousness 
is forgiven, and whose sin is covered.” 

And well pleased indeed is our heavenly Father, “ who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity”— to mark the sacred ways of these 
faithful disciple§ of liis Son, and their daily progress in piety and 
virtue. But great as is his delight, we are told our blessed 

Saviour in the text, “ that there is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons, who need no 
repentance.” And is it then to be supposed, tliat a God, whose 
justice is no less remarkable than his mercy, can look with greater 
pleasure upon the first dawnings of goodness, tlian upon the unfading 
splendour of a life of virtue ? So strange an idea, which seems at 
first sight to he warranted by the expression of our Lord, lias given 
rise to various interpretations of the two* beautiful parables' from 
which the similitude is draANn. Without entering into an examination 
of these, which arc for the most ])art unnatural and inconsistent, it 
will be sufficient to confine ourselves to tlie more received and pro- 
bable solution ; which, at the same time that it remoA^es every diffi- 
culty, affords a pleasing illustration of the mode in which our Lord 
usually delivered his benevolent instructions. 

It AA'as the practice of onr hh-ssed ►Saviour, in all his discourses to 
the multitude, or his conversations with individuals, to fix their 
attention, either by pointing to some sensible object, or by the 
introduction of some interesting narrative by way of parable or 
allusion. Whatever accidental circumstance might occur, or what- 
ever subject of conversation arise, be nt'ver failed to im])rove it -to 
the edification of bis bearers; and ifiugbing of' the kind immediately 
presented itself, he adopted souh^ domestic or national custom of' tlu' 
.Tews, upon which to build bis salutary pvecejits. Of ibis latter kind 
are the tAvo simple yet 'impressive parables avc are noAv considering. 
Under the similitude of a she])her(fs trans])ort on tlie recovery of a 
sheep wdiich had gone astray in the wilderness, this good Shepherd 
exhibits the satisfaction which is felt in heaven upon tlie conversion 
of a penitent sinner ; and to impress the assurance still more strongly 
oft their minds, he repeats the lesson in the parable of tfie lost piece 
of money, and the joy Avhich the w^omari, to whom it belonged, ex- 
pre^sses upon finding it. The parables Avere more particularly directed 
ag^nst the uncharitable pride ^f the .Scribes and Pharisees, who had 
mfirmured against Christ, ujfon seeing liim in the company of publi- 
cans and sinners, AAdn'ch they consider(‘d as inconsistent wdth his 
character as a divine Teaclier, They looked upon those unhappy 
beings in the same light as the Gentiles, whom they treated with the 
greatest cdfitempt, and considered as doomed for ever to feel the 
divine vengeance. But Christ rebuked their unworthy feelings, and 
assured them, tha^ the more ignorant a man was of God and bis 
attributes, the greater w^as their duty to afford him the necessary in- 
structions in the way of righteousness. And he enforced his charitable 
admonition by the declaration, that their success in converting a siftner 
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would be a subject of the highest satisfaction in tlie sight of God. “ I 
say unto you, tliat likewise joy will be in heaven over one sinner that 
repenleth, more than over ninety and nine just persons that need no 
repentance.” 

It may be well to remark, that when human parts and passions are 
attributed to the Almighty in the Scriptures, it is always in regard to 
tlie weakness of man’s understanding. It is impossible to suppose 
that a pure and spiritual Being — an eternal, invisible, and immortal 
God — can he subject to the feelings and affections of the works of his 
own hands. It was necessjiry, indeed, that the human should be 
added to the divine nature, in Christ, in order that he might become 
our Redeemer. lie covdd not, in his divine nature, suffer for us — 
lu* could not he tempted like as we are ; — he could not feel and ex- 
perience our infirmities. To the Deity belong neither joy nor sorrow, 
neither pleasure nor pain ; and therefore wlu never sucli emotions are 
attributed to God, as in tlie ])arable before us, tliey are always to be 
interpreted in reference to the limited exti nt of the human powers. 

This tlicn will at once account for any apparent inconsistency in the 
declaration, that the joy in heaven over one ]>enitent sinner is superior 
to that which is entertained for the perseviring goodness of “ninety 
and nine just persons, which need no repentance.” It is extremely 
natural that a man should be more transported at the sudden recovery 
of a lost possession than at the continued enjoyment of one, even of 
greater value. lie has doubtless a greater regard for the greater 
treasure, hut liis feelings of happiness are settled and sedate. He 
has had no anxiety in searching for it, and nothing has occurred to 
raise his joy above the ordinary sensations of security and ease. But 
the joy at the unexpected recovei'y of a lost good, though it after- 
wards sensibly ahali's, is for a time at least more powerfully felt. 
I'he jiarahle, therefore, instead of any inconsistency, affords a striking 
proof of onr blessed liord’s extraordinary insight into human nature. 
“ He knew what was in man,” and he applied his knowledge to their 
advantage and instruction. The slieplicvd in^the Gospel would have 
felt tlu* same anxiety for tlie recovery of any of tin* other ninety and 
nine, had they strayed from the fold, 'Fhe joy which he experienced 
arose from no wild partiality for oni’ more than another. And in like 
mannm* our heavenly Father, “ who uould not tliat any should perisli, 
but tliat all should come to repentance,” will widcomc with ef|ual joy 
the conversion of any of his olfeiiding' creatures. 

But God doi's not only rejoice at our rejientance ; wc are told also 
by tlie Apostle, that “ liis ^ood^less leadetli us to repentance.” Tlie 
means by which he thus leads ns arc as'^ravious and as powerful as 
his goodness is unlimited, lie leads us by the continual warnings 
which he gives us of the imci rtainty of life, in the daily instances of 
mortality, and the sudden departure of those around us. He leads us 
by the admonitions and exhortations of his ministers, set apart to 
instruct the people in the way of holiness, declaring that “ He par- 
donetli and absolveth all them that tfuly repent and unfeignedly 
believe bis holy Gospel.” He leads us by the gracious promises held 
out to us in the Gospel, and the blessed liope of everlasting life, 
t^brough faith in his Son. He leads us by the awful threatenings of 
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his vengeance against tliose wlio treat his mercy with neglect, and the 
denunciations of everlasting misery against the hardened and im- 
penitent sinner. He leads us by the powerful influence of his Holy 
Spirit, putting into our hearts good desires, and enabling us to fulfil 
our own imperfect endeavours after righteousness. And, lastly, he 
leads us by the sorrows and afflictions of this life, correcting us with 
the love of a fatlier, that we lose not the inheritance which he has 
prepared for his obedient children. 

What abundant encouragement have we, therefore, to enter imme- 
diately upon the great work of repentance! The joys which the 
angels exhibit at the throne of God for the conversion of one penitent 
sinner, should at once induce us to employ the means w^hicYi he offers 
to lead us to him. If those heavenly beings, whose perpetual duty 
and delight it is to sing praises in heaven, choose repentance as the 
subject of llieir .song, shall not we, whose more immediate interest it 
is, join in the sacred clioir, and sing it for ourselves ? Let us then at 
once — “ to-day, while it is called to-day*’* — begin the work ; let us 
not seek ‘‘a more convenient season,*’ fora more convenient season 
may not be allowed us. We know not how soon we may be called 
upon to stand before the judgment-seat of Christ : and it therefore 
becomes us to reflect, whether we would join the angelic choir in their 
praises for the salvation of man, or be condemned to everlasting 
w’ceping and wailing and gnashing of teeth, in those unhappy regions, 
“ where their worm dietli not, and tlie lire is not quenched.” 

But there is yet another duty, to the performance which we are 
encouraged by the parables before us. The lost sheep was carefully 
sought by the Shepherd, and restored with joy to the fold. And 
shall not we endeavour, in like manner, to restore the wanderipg 
sheep of Christ, and bring them back ** to the Shepherd and Bishop 
•of their souls?” In this our blessed Lord himself luis “left us an 
ensample that we should follow his steps.” He came into the world 
“ to seek and to save that which was lost,*’ and to reconcile a sinful 
people to his oflTended* Father. This duty is perhaps more imme- 
diately attached to his appointed ministers, but it extends in no light 
degree to all. And surely there can be no superior satisfaction to a 
generous mind, than to have been, under God, the instrument of 
reclaiming a depraved fellow-creature to the paths of virtue, and of 
sa ving a perishing soul from the bitten* pains of everlasting misery. 
TThere is a feeling of inward delight in administering to the bodily 
infirmities of the distressi d ; what then must be the ecstacy, tlie glo- 
rious transport, which must be felt hj relieving the necessities of the 
soul ? There can be notbio!^* equal to it on earth ; it can only re- 
semble “ the joy in heaven over one vsinner that repentetli.” 

Nor shall they who pass their ])ilgrnnage on earth in promoting 
the cause of religion, and Ibrwarding the eternal happiness of man, 
fail of thei^flnal reward. “ Brethren, if any of you do err from the 
truth, and one convert him, let him know, that he which converteth 
the sinner from the error of his way, shall save a soul from death, 
and shall hide a multitude of sins.” Surely if there is a place of 
more distinguished happiness in the kingdom of heaven, —and we 
know that therein are “ many mansions,” set apart for different 
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degrees of goodness, — surely it will be assigned to him, who, like 
his heavenly Master, goes about doing good, not only to the bodies, 
but the souls of men. There is not a human being who docs not 
share the love of his Creator, — not one whom he does not wish to 
save. With Avhat delight then must he behold the deeds of mercy 
here below, whicli would increase the number of the true Israelites, 
and enlarge his heavenly kingdom! Let ns then continually employ 
ourselves in such deeds. Let each, in his several station, and as 
he has opportunity, “reprove, rebuke, exhort” the evil-doers, and 
endeavour, by meek expostulation and earnest entreaty, to bring 
them to repentance. As parents, you are accountable for your chil- 
dren ; as masters, for your families and household ; and as Christians, 
for your brethren. And may the blessing of God so eflecttially attend 
your labours of piety and love, that they may be successful iu per- 
suading the wicked man to “ turn aw^ay from his wickedness that he 
hath committed, and to do that which is law ful and right, that he may 
save his soul alive.” T. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AN EXACT ACCOUNT of the whole PR()C1':EDIN0S mjainst the Riqhl 
Rev. Father in Ooif HENRY LORI) BISHOP OF J.'ONDON, before 
LORD JTI ANCELLOIl and the other Eceleiiastical Commhsioners. 
London^ KlSo. 

( Continued /torn page ^^56.) 

THE IROCEEDINGS, ScC. 

Upon Tuesday, August 3, the Commissioners opened their commis- 
sion, and immediately sealed a citation to Atterbury the messengeiv 
who, upon Wednesday men ning brought il to the Bishop of Jiondon to 
Fulhiim, for him to appear before the Commissioners, on Munday the 
0th of the same month, and left a copy of it. * AVhich is as follows. 

THE CITATION BY HIS AlAJESTIES COMMISSIONERS FOR ECCLESIASTICAL 

CAl'SF.S. 

You and either of you, are hereby required to cite and summon the 
Right Reverend Father in God, Henry Lord Bishop of London, to 
appear personally before us, in the Council-chamber at Whitehall, upon 
the .9th day of this instant, at ten of the clock in the morning, to 
answer to such m:Ut(*rs, as on Jlis Majesties behalf shall then and 
there be objected against Inm. And o^ the due execution hereof, 
you arc to certific us at the day and time aforesaid ; given under our 
seal the third day of August, 1(>86. 

To Thomas Atterbury, and Thomas 
Eddow s, or either of them. 

Munday, August 9, 168G. At the Council Chamber at Whitehall. 

The Lord Cbancellour, The Lord Bisboj) of Duresme. 

The Lord Treasurer. The Lord Bishop of Rochester. 

The Lord President. The Lord Chief Justice Herbert. 



Trial of Bishop Compton* 

The Lord Bishop of London appeared, and the Lord Chancelloiir 
spoke to liini as follows. 

L* Ch. My Lord, you arc not ignorant, I suppose, of the King’s 
letter which was sent to the Clergy ; my Lord of Canterbury has 
communicated to yon. You arc here charged not to have observed 
his Majesty’s commands in the case of Dr. Sharp, whom you were 
ordered to suspend, for going against the ordcn s of that letter. 

B, L, My Lord, I am much surprised at what your Lordship tells 
me, and hope I have not disobeyed the King’s commands. Your 
Lordship cannot believe 1 did this without advice, and if iny counsel 
have misled me, I hope my own ignorance of the law will plead so far 
in my favour, as to render my fault (if any) very excusable. 

L. Ch, My Tjord, you know ignorantin jmis non exensat. 

B. L, But iff have not offended willingly, it may palliate at least. 

L, Ch, My Jiord, we are not here to discourse, but to examine why 
you did not obey. 

B, A. I humbly beg a copy of the Commission, and a copy of my 
charge. 

L, Ch, Docs yoiir Lordship think my Lords are not very well satis- 
fi’d upon what account they sit, and tluit th(‘y have power to judge 
your Lordship? A copy is a thing never done ; shotild we grant yon 
a copy, all that comt' before us would have the like, for we must do 
equal justice to all. Besides, it is to be had at every coffee-houst'. 

B, L, My Lord, this is a new' Coniinission, I cannot tell how to 
inform my self whether any thing that relatt‘s particularly to my ease, 
may not he found there. It is a matter of high concern. Besides, 1 
am here under such circumstances, as ought to make nu* v(‘ry cautious. 
I am a Peer, I am a Bishop : 1 hope your Lor(lshij)s w ill take all into 
consideration, and at least give me leave to read the Commission. 

L, Ch, You need not doubt hut your quality, station, and family 
will be considered by their Lordships; but if you insist upon se(ung 
the (’ommission, you must withdraw. 

After a small respite of wdthdrawdng, the Bishop and the Commis- 
sioners were called in again. 

L, Ch, Their Lordshijis have consider’d of wluit yoiir Lordshi]) 
desir’d, and are of opinion, that yon .shall neith(*r liave a copy of, nor 
see the Commission ; neitlier will they give a copy of the charge. 
The Commission is upon record. 

B. L, My Lord, I must vsul)mit ; but it w ill be hard to carry my 
charge in my head : I may mistake. 

L, Ch, It is a short question, yon may easily remember it : Why 
did you not obey the King’j^conmiands ? 

B, L, It is a sliort (piestion ; but may require a long answer. 1 
must beg time to advise with counsel, and to have them plead. 

L, Ch, God forbid else. But what time doi s your Lordship desii e ? 

B, L. Your l.ordsliip knows better than 1, that it is tlie deadest 
time of the year, every body is out of town with their tenants in the 
country, about their private affairs. 

L, Ch, My Lord, the town is never .so empty, but there will be 
counsel enough, unlc.ss you can be satisfied with none but those that 
are abroad. But what time would you have '? 
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B. L, Considering tlie time, and that there is not one civilian in the 
commons, I hope you will give me till towards the Term. 

L. Ch. My liord, ’twill never be; you cannot expect so long a delay. 

B, //. T know not whether there be any appeal from this court. If 
therefore I am to stand or fall at this blow, your Lordships will in 
justice allow njo the longer time to be fully prepar’d. 

L. (!h. Does your Lordship expect that this court will tell you 
whether there lyes an appeal from it or no ? 

B. L. 1 did not ask the (jiicstion, only suppos’d it. 

L. Ch. ^Vhat answer at present occurs to encounter your reasons 
for longer, time, is, that the King’s affairs will not suffer long time. 
But since you propose no less time, [ will propose : what think you 
of a week ? 

B, L. I can do nothing in a weeks time. 

Z. Ch, Not to trouble your Lordship and the com])any to withdraw 
again, I nill ask my Lords \\hether it be not a sufficient time? He 
asked them o\u' by one, aibl they all agreed in the affirmative. 

B, Z. I must submit ; but I liope your Lordships will not be sur- 
priz’d, if I am forc’d to desire longer time when I wait n})on you 
again I 

L. Ch, ’Fheir Lordships will not capitidate. 

B. L. My Lord, T only leave it with yon, and hope there will he 
some consideration of my family's and my own sufferings, and constant 
loyalty, tliat it would not he an easie matter for me to b(* tiiought to 
([ueslion th(‘ King's commands, wluTe I can obey them. 

'Their J/()rdshi])s adjourn’d till Mnnday, August IG, 1()86. 

‘ August IG, 1()8G. 'Tlu* Bislio]) of L. appear’d. 

Z. Ch. My Lord, are vou rt‘adv to give an answer to tlie question ? 

B. Z. M> l;()rd, 1 do assure you I have emplo\ ’d my time as well 
as ]K)ssibly 1 could ; hut liud that, for the riTisons 1 formerly men- 
tion’d, it was too short for me to ])repare iny^self. 

L. Ch. Has your Lfjrdshi]) nothing else to offer '? 

B. Z. I do humbly offer this as my request, that your Lordships 
tvould give me long<'r time : for 1 writ to several considerable counsel 
out of tow n, none of which arc come up ; and those few' that are here, 
the thing is so new to tlieni, that they coidd not thoroughly consider 
matters in so sliort a time. 

Z. Ch. Wliat time would yon have ? 

B, Z. ] w ill not he iinreasoiyiblo : a fortnight. 

Z. Ch. lh“ idcascd to wklulfaw. • 

After this, the Bishop w^as called in again. 

Z. Ch. My Lord, we have consider'd of your rccpiest, and tlieir 
Lordships are resolv’d to give no time for pleading to their jurisdic- 
tion : tlu'y are well a])])riz’d by w'liat authority they sit here. If 
your liordship has been told tliat any court will admit of a ])lca to 
their jurisdiction, they liavt* deceived you ; therefore if that lx* your 
meaning, tlu’y will allow no time. 

B. L. That is not all ; I .am not fully instructed for an answer to 
the question : T know' not yet in what manner to answer. 
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Z. C//. We do not insist upon forms and manners, if your Lordship 
want notliing that is material. 

B, L. I am sorry I did not so clearly express myself: I want time 
to prepare for a material answer. 

Z. CIl My Lord, I come liither on purpose for this business, and 
every body knows at tliis time where my health obliges me to be. 

B. L. I protest I have no design to trifle with you, for 1 am really 
not ready, and must therefore beg more time if it may be allow’d. 

L, Ch, Well, my Lords are willing to grant you a fortnight, you 
will therefore be pleas’d to be here on Tuesday come fortnight, at 
eleven in the morning. 

Here it must be observ’d, that the Bishop did in this time send his 
Proctor to their Register for a copy of what orders and other minutes 
they had set down concerning his business ; but it was refus’d, tho’ 
his counsel told him it never was deny’d in any court. 

Tuesday, August 61, 1686. 

Z. Ch, My Lord, are yon ready to give an answer to the question ? 

B. Z. My Lords, I have taken the best care I could in so short a 
time, to be ready with an Answer to your Lordships question; tho’ I 
must confess it was a very great surprize to me, to find myself at- 
tacqu’d with so quick and sudden a return by a citation, in a matter 
concerning that letter which the whole world can bear me witness, 1 
have been this whole summer endeavouring wdth all the power and 
skill I had, to enforce to the strict observation of my clergy. But 
before I can offer an answer to tlie question, I beg your Lordships 
leave to offer my plea to your jurisdiction, for I am told it is a right 
every one has to make use of, when he finds it for his advantage. 1 
would not hazard being so impertinent, as to offer any thing upon my 
own head ; your Lor(lshi})s gave me time to advise with counsel, and 
they that arc learned in the laws of the land, advise me to plead to 
your jurisdiction, and w’^ll be ready to argue it. 

Z. Ch, My Lord, I told you before, my Lords would hear nothing 
to their jurisdiction ; and therefore if you have any thing to say to th(‘ 
question, be pleas’d to let us know it. 

B, Z. My Lords, 1 shall offer nothing that is undutiful to tlie King, 
or disrespectful to your Lordships, and I besec^ch you to correct and 
pardon me, if unwittingly any thing should fall from me that is liable 
to censure. I am far from disowning any ])art of the King’s supre- 
macy, I acknowdedge it, and am so bound to do in its just extent over 
all persons, and in all causes what 1 have to offer in plea to your 
jurisdiction is, that I conceiv^ this Commission you act by is not good, 
as being contrary to an act of Parliament, upon wdiich point I beg my 
counsel may argue. 

Z, C/i. Your Lordship knows my Lords minds in this matter. 

Z?. Z. If then your Lordships ovcr-rule me, 1 must beg leave to 
protest to my right in this or any other plea that may be for my ad- 
vantage. 

The Bishop of London’s plea which he w'ould have given in if the 
Lords Commissioners woidd have suffered it to be argued : — 
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I -Henry, Bishop of London, do declare and acknowledge, that the 
Kings Majesty is tlie only supream head and governour of this Realm, 
and all other his Majesties dominions and countries, as well in all 
spiritual or* ecclesiastical causes as temporal. Nevertheless, I the said 
Bishop hy protestation not acknowledging any just or legal authority 
in your Lordships (otherwise than as bylaw 1 am bound) to question or 
censure me in any matter or thing ecclesiastical whatsoever, do offer 
and shew to your Lordships, that at the Parliament of King Charles 1. 
of blessed memory, late King of England, holden on the 3d day of 
November, in the sixteenth year of his reign, a certain act or statute 
was made, cntituled, [A Repeal of the branch of a Statute Prinio Eli- 
zabethae concerning Commissioners lor Causes Ecclesiastical] setting 
forth, that in the Parliament holden in the first year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, there was an act made aiul established, entituled [An 
Act restoring to the Crown the ancient Jurisdiction over the State Ec- 
clesiastical and Spiritual. 1 and abolishing all foreign ])ower repugnant 
to the same. In whicli act, -among other tilings, there is contained one 
clause, branch, article, or sentence, whereby it was enacted to ibis effect, 
namely, that the said late (iueens Highness, her heirs and successors, 
Kings or Queens of this realm, should liave full power and authority, 
by virtue of that act, by letters-patents under the great seal of England, 
to assign, name, and authorize, when, and as often as her Highness, 
her heirs or successors, should think meet and convenient, and for 
such and so long time as should please her Highnt^ss, her heirs or 
successors, such person or persons being natural born subjects to 
her Highness, licr heirs or successors, as her Majesty, her lieirs or 
successors sliould think meet, to exercise, use, occupy, and execute 
under her Highness, h(‘r lieirs and successors, all manner of jurisdic- 
tions, priviledges, and prelieminenccs in any wise touching or concern- 
ing any s])iritual or ecclesiastical jurisdiction within these her realms 
of Ibigland and Ireland, or any other her Highnesses dominions and 
countries, and to ^ isit, reform, redress, order, correct, and amend all 
such errours, heresies, schisms, abuses, oftVnc^s, contempts, and enor- 
mities whatsoever, wliicb by any manner of spiritual or ecclesiastical 
power, author ity, or jurisdiction, can or may lawfully be reformed, 
ordered, redressed, corr(‘Ctcd, restrained or amended to the pleasure 
of Almighty Clod, the incn‘ase of vertue, and the conservation of the 
peace and unity of this realm. And that such person or persons so to 
he named, assigned, and appointed by her Highness, her heirs or 
successors after the said letters-patents to him or them, made and 
delivered as aforesaid, should Imve full power and authority by virtue 
of tliat act and of the said letters-pate.Vs uiuler her Highness, her 
heirs or successors, to exercise, use, and execute all the premises 
according to the tenor and effect of the said letters-patents, any 
matter or cause to tlie contrary in any wise notwithstanding. And 
setting forth likewise, that, by the colour of some ^vords in the afore- 
said branch of the said act, whereby Commissioners are authoriz/d to 
execute tlieir commission, according to the tenor and eflect of the 
Kings letters-patents, and hy letters-patents grounded thereupon ; 
the said Commissioners have, to the great and unsufterable wrong and 
oppression of the King's subjects, used to fine and imprison them, 
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and to exercise other authority not belonging to ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, restor’d by that act ; and divers other great mischiefs and incon- 
veniencies have also ensued to the King’s subjects by occasion of the 
said branch ; and commissions issued thereupon, and the executions 
thereof; and therefore for the repressing and preventing of the afore- 
said abuses, mischiefs, and inconveniences in time to come, it was hy 
the^aid act made at the said Parliament, of the said King Charles the’ 
First, enacted that the aforesaid branch, clause, article, or sentence, 
contain’d in the said act of Primo Elizabethae, and every word, matter, 
and thing contain’d in that branch, clause, article, or sentence, should 
from thenceforward be repeal’d, annvd'd, revonk’d, annihilated, and 
utterly made void for ever ; any thing in the said act to tlie contrary 
in any wise notwithstanding. And it was thereby also enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, that no arch-bishoj), bishop, nor vicar- 
general, nor any ordinary whatsoever, nor any other spiritual 
or ecclesiastical judge, oilicer, or minister of justice, nor any other 
person or persons whatsoever, executing, spiritual or ecclesiastical 
power, authority, or juriwsdiction, by any grant, license, or com- 
mission of the King’s Majesty, his heirs, or siiccessonrs, or by 
any power or authority derived from the King, his heirs or succes- 
sours, or otherwise, should from and after the first day of August, in 
the year of our Lord 1(341, award, impose, or inflict any pain, penalty, 
fine, amerciament, or imprisonment, or other corjxjrai punishment 
upon any of the King’s subjects, for any contempt, misdemeanor, 
crime, offence, matter or thing whatsoever, belonging to spiritual or 
ecclesiastical cognisance or jurisdiction, or shall ra* offtch\ or at the 
instance or promotion of any other person whatsoever, urge, enforce, 
tender, give, or minister unto any cluirch-wrinh ii, sides-man, or other 
person whatsoever, any corporal oath, whereby he or site shall or may 
be charg’d or oblig’d to make any ])ri‘sentment of any crime or offence, 
or to confess or accuse himself or her self of aiiy crime, offence, 
delinquency, or misdemeanor, or any other neglect, matter, or thing, 
whereby, or by reason wliereof he or she shall or ma) be liable or 
expos’d to any censure or punishment \>])atsoever ; iq)on pain and 
penalty that every person that shall ollend contraiy tf) this statute, 
shall forfeit and pay treble damages to e\ery ])erson thercljy grieved, 
and the sum of 100/. to him or them who shall first demand and sue 
for the same ; which said treble damages, and the sum of a 100/. shall 
and may be demanded and receiv’d, and urg’d by action of debt, bill, 
or plaint in any court of record, wherein no pnviledge, essoyn, pro- 
tection, or wager of law shall be admitted or alhuv’d to the defendant. 
And it was thereby fnrlhcr^ c^nacted, thal every person who should 
once he convicted of any act or oflbnce ])rohibited by that statute, 
should for such act or oft’ence be from and after such conviction, 
utterly disabled to be or continue in any office or em])loyment in any 
court of justice whatsoever, or to exercise or execute any power, 
authority, or jurisdiction by force of any commission, or letters-patents 
of the King, his heirs or successours. And it was thereby also 
enacted, that from ;*nd after the first day of August, no new court 
should be erected, ordain’d, or appoinied, witliin this realm of 
England, or dominion of Wales, which should or might have the 
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like power, jurisdiction, or authority as the said High Commission- 
Court then had, or pretended to have ; but that all and every such 
Icttors-paLcnts, commissions and grants made or to be made by his 
Majesty, his heirs or successors, and all powers and authorities 
granted thereby; and all acts, sentences, and decrees, to he made by 
virtue or colour tlicreoi', should be utterly void and of m)nc cllcct; 
which Stlid act ol PavliaiYiont, made at the said Parliament of thelRiid 
King Charles the I'irst, £ the said Bishop of London do plead, and 
object to and against your Lordships jurisdiction, and pray your Lord- 
ships judgment, whether your IiOrdshi])s will think it fit, or ought pro- 
ceed any fiu tlun* herein against me tlu* said Bishop of London. 

B. L. 1 have anotlu'r thing to b(‘g yonr Ia)rds]n])s advice and jndg- 
irient in. I hav(‘ right as a Bishop, by the most authentirpie and 
universal ecclesiastical laws, to he try VI first before my Metropolitan, 
])r('cedt‘nt to any other court v^hntsoevcr. 

fj. Ch. This is still to the jurisdiction. 

B, L. It is so, 1 confess;* hut yet so as to have a more particular 
relation to my case. 

Z. Ch, Tludr Lordships are fully satisfyVl of their authority in this 
])oint. Besides your Lord^liip knows there have been pvcc(‘(lents for 
this. 

B, L, I only chal1eii<r(‘ the riglit of law, and shall plead to it by 
connstd ii‘ \ou ])]eas(’. 

L, Ch, .\[\ Lord, if you have any thing to say to the question, you 
lUviy he j)le<jsVl to give your ansuer. 

//. L, If I am over-ruVd in this, I must h{\g your Lovdshi})s 
]7atieu(‘e in one plea more ; yonr lawdships in this commission, after 
the general wouK, ar<‘ directed to ])roceed according to the tenor of 
lh(‘ letl(‘rs-]>atents, which say, that you shall first jirocecd against all 
■ ersous oireiuline, for matters done or to lie done, by censures and 
otlur lawful wavs; in the next place, you are to eiKjuire of, and 
search out, inul crdl before you, :dl ecclesiastical persons of what 
di^gree or dignity soever, as slnil olfend, and tlicm and every of them 
u) pun!^h, hs suspending, ^’C. TSow I conceive, in the capacity I 
am, you art* only warranted to try me for offences after the date of 
the commission. 

L, Ch, 'There arc general words whicli give authority to look back. 

/>. L, But, my TA>rd, in matters of severity, tlie most favourable 
interpretation is to be givan ; and I know yonr Lprdships will rather 
foregoe {]ic exK'udiug th.e jnrisdiction to such.. 

A. ('h. Is t’ns ;d] your J>ojds'Vip liath.to offer i 

B, L. If \ may not p'ead to any of ihek' points, I desire to put in 
in\ answer. 

h, Ch. Yonr Jvordsliip be pleased to withdraw. 

B, A. I desire to leave my answer. 

L, Ch. Be phras'd to lay it down here, and withdraw. 

Here tlie .answer was given in. 

After a little while the Bishop was call'd in again. 

L, Ch. My Lord, their Lordships have considered of your several 
pleas, and arc fully satisfied of their jurisdiction and their authority to 
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judge your Lordsliip; and therefore tlicy desire to know, whafyou 
have to say in answer to the question ? 

B. L, I desire my answer in writing may be first read. 

L. Ch, Read it. 

Mr. Bridgman read the answer, which was this: — 

To the question tliat was propos’d to me by your JiOrdships, viz. 
Wlty did you not obey the King’s command in his letter concerning 
the ^spending Doctor Sharp ? I, Henry Bishoj> of London, do 
answer, that immediately upon receipt of his M.'ijesties letter from 
my Lord President, the tenoiir whereof follows, viz. 

[Right Reverend Father in God, wc greet you well. Whereas we 
have been inform’d, and are fidly satisfied, that Dr. Jolm Sharp, Rector 
of the Parish Church of St. CJiles in the Fields, in tlie county of Mid- 
dlesex, and in your diocoss, notwithstanding our late letter to tlie 
most Reverend Fathers in God the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and our directions concerning preachers, given at our Court at 
Whitehall, the 15th of March, 1()85, in the second year of our reign; 
yet he, tlie said Dr. Jolm Sharp, in contempt of the said orders, hath 
in some of the sermons he hath since preached, presum’d to make 
unbecoming reflections, and to utter such expressions as were not fit 
or proper for him; endeavouring thereby to beget in the minds of his 
hearers an (?vil opinion of us and our government, by insinuating fears 
and jealousies to disjiose them to discontent, and to lead them into dis- 
obedience and rebellion. Idicse are therefore to re(iuire and command 
you immediately upon receipt hereof, forthwith to suspend him froir 
further preaching in any parish church or chapel in your dioccss, until 
he has given us satisfaction, and our further pleasure be known lierein. 
And for so doing this shall be your warrant : and so we bid you 
heartily farewell. Given at our Court at Windsor, the 14th day of 
June, 1G86, in the second year of our reign.] 

I took the best advice 1 could get, concoi ning of Doctor Sharp, and 
was inform’d, that the^ letter being directed to me as Bisliop of 
London, to suspend a person under my jurisdiction, I was therein to 
act as a judge, it being a judicial act ; and that no person could by 
law he punish’d by suspension, before he was call’d, or without being 
admitted to make his defence, f thought it therefore my duty forth- 
with humbly to represent so much to my Lord President, that so I 
might receive his Majesties further pleasure in that matter : never- 
theless, tliat I might obey his Majesties commands as far as by law I 
could, I did then send for Doctor Sl.arp, and acquainted him with his 
M.ijesties displeasure, and the occasion of it by shewing him his 
Majesties letter : but he having never been call’d to answer any such 
matter, or make his defence, and protesting his innocence, and likewise 
declaring himself most ready to give his Majcsiy full satisfaction therein, 
in order thereto I advis’d him to forbear preaching, till he had apply’d 
himself to his Majesty, and at his request, I made him the bearer of 
my letter to my Lord President, waiting for his Majesties further 
orders to proceed against him judicially, in case he should not at that 
time give his Majesty the satisfaction required : and the said Doctor 
Sharp hath not since preach’d within my diocess. 


Henry London. 
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L. Ch. Has your Lordship any more to say ? 

B. L. My Lords, what I shall say my self will be very short, only 
a little farther to explain my meaning in this answer. The words of 
his Majesties letter are liable to two constructions. 

The fiist is a legal and strict sense of the word \juspe'nd.'^ T must 
have SUS]jendecl Doctor Sharp, ah officio^ because preaching alone ^oes 
not come under that censure. In this sense it was that 1 understood 
the King’s letter, and was advis’d by my counsel that it was a judicial 
act, and by consequence could not be comply’d with, unless I had 
first cited tlie party and heard the cause; and in this I sliould have 
committed a fault. It is most excusable upon these two accounts ; 
By all the practice and rules of ecclesiastical laws, the charge of 
malice or wilfulncss is taken off from the ]>arty, in case he has tliis to 
say for himself, that what he did w^as juris pcriiurion consilio fjuthus 
cum in hue parte com muni cavlmus. Now' I consulted with tiie most 
proper person, Sir Tho. Kxton, my Chancellour, with wdiose advice I 
wrote my answer. But in the next place, it is the constant rule in all 
the books, that in case the prince write to a judge, and this judge 
thinks he cannot lawfully obey the command, lu^ is to resvribere cf re- 
clamare, and in so doing, tanlinn ah cst ut prinripi desvrviat ([uod el 
mnxime serviaf. And the rule goes further, that in case the prince be 
not satisfied with the answer, the judge is not to apprehend a charge 
of contempt for his refusal, but has a right to exce pt jussio sccunda 
by the })rince’s rescript, because in common equity, no man in such a 
case is to be judg’d obsiinaie before a second refusal. I had no re- 
script, but am tak(‘n up at the firsi rebound. 

'I’he otlier sense this word [suspend^ might be taken in, w'as at 
large for [^silcucing.^] In this I confess I did not apprehend it, because 
my counsel turn’d my thoughts another way. But to shew' that I was 
resolved to pay all the duty I could to tlie King’s letter, wdiich I am 
advis’d by my counsel, was as strong admonition as could be given, 
considering the purport of the letter ; and besides I advis’d him not 
to preach, till he had endeavoured to know' his Majesties further 
pleasure ; which advice Irom a judge, tho learned in the laws tell me, 
is tantamount to an admonition, and that if he liad not submitted to it, 
I could liave censur'd him for his disobedience ; so that if this last 
was liis Majesties meaning, I have in effect obeyed the letter, which 
is all I shall say at present, and beg my counsel may be heard to 
clear the matter in point of law'. 

L. Ch. Withdraw'. . 

* * * 

After a short space the Bishop \vas call’d in again, 

L. Ch. Call in my TiOrd of London’s counsel, (which was Dr. Oldish, 
Dr. Hedges, Dr. Brice, and Dr. Newton.) 

Dr. Oldish. My Lords, the question before your Lordships is, 
whether the Bishop of London has been disobedient to his Majesty’s 
command? concerning which it must be considered, 

1. What w'as commanded. 

2. What he has done in obedience to it. 

3. What judgment ought to have been given by him. 

It is apparent by the letter, that the King did not take cognizance 
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of tlie cause ; for the words are, being informed that Dr. Sharp, &c, 
so that it could uot he an absolute guspeuaion ; for that supposes a 
proof of the crime charged upon him. Then let us consider the words 
themselves, That you suspend him from preaching. 

Now, my Lords, avo liavo not such a tlnufj^ in our law ; so that the 
tneaninj^ must be oidy silencing of him. Wlierc there is an absolute 
suspension, there ought to liave been a citation, form of proceedings, 
judgment, and decree, 'fo act otherwise is contrary to the law of 
God, of nature, and of all nations in all ages, and was never known in 
the world. 

L. Ch. Doctor, I am lotli to interrupt you, but I must tell you, 
this is an unnecessary harangue; we know that it was not an absolute 
suspension. But the <|ucstion is, whether tlie Bishop could suspend 
him from ])reaching. 

Dr, Oldish. 'Lhen, my I;ord, I have uaiu‘d that point. If it were 
only a silencing of him, the (piestion is, wl'ctlier the Bisho]) did not 
execute tile King's commands / I tliink lie did it, and in such a metliod 
as is observed in our courts. Vflien any eminent person is accus'd, 
tlic judge sends to liini by a h'tler, and if he appears, and com])lii‘,s 
with tlie judges order, the law is satisfied. Jitdivium redditnr in inrilos 
non in rolenfes. The Bishop did send for Dr. Hliarp, slievv’d liim the 
King’s letter, advis’d liim not to ])reacli till Ihs Majesty had received 
satisfaction, in wiiich he ])romis*d to observe his liordsliijis command, 
and has not preach’d to this dav, so that his Majesty's command was 
in effect ful fill’d. 

My Lords, there arc tlie like proceedings in tlie common-law : for 
if an attorney takes a man's word for his appi^ 'rance, and he doth 
appear, ’tis the same thing as if he had been arrested, and tl)(*rt3 he 
has no action against (he attorney. 

L. Ch. Cujus eonirariuni csl Icjc, 'Lhere lies an action of escape 
against the attorney. 

Dr. Hedges. My Lords, tlie matt«n' of fact lias been stated. And 
the cpiestion is, whether the Bishop hath been disobedient to the King’s 
command ? It appears that he has not, h(*caiise inion rec(‘ipt of liis 
Majesty’s letter, he recpiired the doctor not to preach, and he liatli 
obeyed him. ddiat whicli the King commanded, viz. to susjiciid him, 
the Bishop could not do, the act of sus])ension is a judicial act ; the 
King writes to him as a bishoj) to snspt ud as a bishop and a judge, 
which could not be done before a hearing of the cause. If a ]>riiice 
sends to a person that is not a judges hut only a ministerial oliicer, 
that officer is to execute hj,s ‘commands / hut hen the King com- 
mands a judge, he commands liim to act as a judge. This is no light 
matter which tlie Doctor is accus’d of, ’tis tor jna'aching sedition aritl 
rebellion, which requires severe censure : and if tlie Bishop as a 
judge had suspended him, he had began at the wrong end, for this 
had been judgment before process : in this case there ought to have 
been a citation. Our hooks give many instances, which would be 
too tedioUvS to your Lordships. I will give this one. ’J’he l^mperour 
proceeding against the King of Sicily, upon information that ho had 
receiv’d ; and giving him no citation ; the King appeal’d to the Pope, 
who declar’d the proceedings to be void, and that it was against the 
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]aw of nature, wliicb is a))ove all positive laws, to pass sentence before 
citation. This is the method of proceedings in all courts, and I 
humbly conceive it is and will be the method of this court ; for oihcr- 
w'iso the Ilishop needed not to have been cited before you. T he 
Bishop has done what was his duty ; he was bound to return his 
reasons to the Kinp; \\]\y he could not do tl)at vvliich was commanded, 
and to ex])t‘ct his farther pleasure ; w'hich was done. 

I afiinn, if a ])rince or a Po])e commands that which is not lawful, it 
is the duty oi’ a judge rvsrnbcrc, which is all lit* can doe. 

f)t\ IJr/sc. 1 he (]U(“stion is id supra^ a citation is jure gentium^ and 
can ne\er be taken away by any positive command or h'e»v whatsoever. 

'Idle Bisliophas olx'y’d the* King so far, in that lu* did resenhere^ 4'*e. 
expecting' his Maiesii(*s further ])leasure. If the Jb'shop could have 
suspended him, it must hav(* been in foro ; but in ri'gard hwas only 
silencing him which was n‘quir’d, it might lie done in a private 
chamber. , 

d'he advice of the Bisho]), is in sonu* sense an admonition, which is 
a judicial act, and this was tii\en by the Bishoj), and obeyed by the 
Doctor. 

Dr, ScirUm. My Lords, the question is nt snprti^ the Bishop has 
not been disobi’dieut, as in nature no man can be unpiired to do that 
which is impossible, so no man ean be oblig’d to do an unlawful act, 
non ft, (piod non ligdune ft : this rule obliges all men in the world, 
in all places, and at ali tiims. 

The charge against the Doctor is of a \ery higli nature, and lie 
desir’d to bi* lieaid before lu* v/as condemn’d. My Lords, the Bisho[)s 
are cnsfodcs canonuin, and therefore must not break tbeni themsi*l\es. 
1 aflirm, tliat the Bishop was so far from being disobedient, that he 
was oliedient to the King. Tor when he did rcscrihcrc, and heard not 
the further jileasure ol’tlu* King returned : he ought to conclude, tliat 
the King was satisfied with what lie had written, according to liis 
duty^ and that tlu* King had altered liis commands. A citation as 
your TiOrdships have heanl, is according to all laws in all places: in 
all judicial acts, tlu'i’i* is something to be done according to law^, and 
somewhat according to tlie discretion of the judge. And for that 
reason as well as ofh(*rs, tlu* ofh'iuler ought to be cited to apjiear 
before him. 'I’hat w hich was in the Bishop’s power to do, that he has 
done, and it was in efl<‘cf wliat tlu* King commanded to he done. 

L, Ch, lias your Lordship any more to say ? 

B, L, I ]ia\(* hut little mon*,to say. 1 suppose my counsel have 
satisfied your Lordship, tlifit m the si'verest construction, malice or 
wilful disobt'dience could not be imputed to me. But as my Lord 
Chancellor has now explaiidd it to lloctor Oldish, that the King's 
meaning was ordy to [v/Ve/u r,] they have made plain to your Lord- 
ships, that I have eflectually obeyed his Majesties commands; and if 
ih any circumstance 1 have been wanting, I am ready to maki* repa- 
ration by perrorming that likewise, and to beg his ^Majesties ])ardon. 
L, Ch. Withdraw'. 

After an hour and better stay, the Bishop was called in again, and 
appointed to attend their Lordships on Monday following, in the 
morning, being the 6tb of September. 
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B, L, My Lord, before 1 go, I would beg the minutes may be read, 
for fear of any mistake. 

L, Ck, Their Lordships will do you no injury, nor take advantage. 

B, L, It is not out of distrust of your Lordships; but since you 
proceed in a siiinmary way, and ex temj)ore^ there may happen some 
slip of a pen, that may more easily be corrected now than afterwards. 

L, Clu My Lord, I know no minutes they keep. 

Monday, Sept. 6, lG8(i. 

After waiting near two hours, Mr. Bridgman was at last sent out, who 

in less than half an hour brought the sentence under seal. Then 

the Bishop was called in. 

L, Ch, Their Lordships liave considered of what your Lordship said 
last day, and what your counsell urged, and have proceeded to 
sentence. 

B, L, Will you give me leave to say soniething ? 

Z. Ch. No, my Lord; you must first hear the sentence read. 

Then Mr. Bridgman, their Lordships Register, was ordered to read 
the sentence to the Bishop, as followeth : — 

Tllli SUSPnKSION. 

By his Majesty’s Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes, 

Whereas Henry Lord Bishop of London hath been conven’d before 
us, for his disobedience and other his contempts mention’d in the pro- 
ceedings of this cause, and the said Lord Bishop of London being fully 
heard hereupon, we have thought fit, after mature consideration of the 
matter, to proceed to this our definitive sentence, declaring, decreeing, 
and pronouncing, that the said Lord Bishop shall for the said disobe- 
dience and contempts be suspended during liis Majesty’s pleasure. 
And accordingly we do by these presents suspend him the said Henry 
Lord Bishop of London, peremptorily admonishing and rec|uiring him 
hereby to abstain from ♦the function and execution of his episcopal 
office, and from all episcopal and other ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
during the said suspension, under pain of deprivation, and removal 
from his bishoprick. Given under our seal, the Gth of September, 
1686. This is a true copy. 

ii.i.iAM Bridgman, Register. 

Z. Ch, Withdraw, Gentlemen, 

B, L. Have your Lordships any further service to command me? 
Z. Ch. No. 

The Bishop would have ^>poken before the sentence was read, to 
have recapitulated the heads of his case, and to have offered full 
proof of his compliance in silencing Dr. Sharp ; and to have desired, 
sinc0 their Lordships had hitherto been his accusers and judges, they 
would at last, according to the usual custom, have been his counsel; 
and ordered their advocate to lay down the nature of the crime, the 
law it offended, and the law it was to be punished by, that he might 
have given in his exceptions. But no speaking was allowed ’till the 
sentence was read, and it had been a folly to speak afterwards. 

[We shall proceed with the Life in our next number.] 



SCHISM. 

{Continued from p. i3G4.) 

The next mistakes of Mr. Towgood which we shall notice, are those 
which refer to our Baptismal Service : — 

Our objections to the order and practice of your church are, — 

1. That, in a very arbitrary and stran*re inanner, witliout tlic least shadow of 
authority from reason or scripture, or the ancient practice of the church, jou 
actually set aside the ])avents in this solemnity, and hnbid them to stand forth, 
and take upon them this great charge to which God hath called them. For, 
your XXIXth canon expressly commands, That no junrnf shall he urged to be 
present at his child's baptism, nor be admitted to answer as godfather for his own 
child. And, — 

2. That you re{pure other persons to appear in the parent’s stead, and to take 
upon them this important trust, and most solemnly to promise, before God and 
the church, the performance of that which few of them (’\er do, or ever intend 
to perform, or perhaps are ever caj)ahle of performing. — Pp. oil, J31. 

'J'hese objections arc more methodical and tangible than the gene- 
rality of Mr. Tovvgood’s statements; we can therefore the more dis- 
tinctly answer them. 

The first oh.jection sets forth, that the practice of the Church of 
England respecting sponsors is “ without a shadow of authority from 
reason, Scripture, or the ancient practice of the Church.” We should 
have arranged these authorities differently : Scripture, ancient practice, 
(if by this he meant primitive practice) and reason. Practice to 

be apostolical is higher authority than mere reasoning. It cot ld not 
be CONTRARY to tlic worcl of God. It is readily granted that any 
ceremony which is ‘Mvithout a shadow' of authority” from all these 
sources ought to be removed ; but it does not follow that such cere- 
mony is not binding on Christians until lawfully removed; because, 
to admit of tliis liberty, it ought to be absolutely contrary to these 
authorities, othcTwisc it is merely iiidilfercnt. 

Mr. 'Powgood, in sliewing that BaptismaJ s])onsors arc* not con- 
sonant to Scripture or primitive practice, again overshoots his mark: — 

As for the antiquity of this practice, sponsors in bajitism, you have the good 
sense and ingenuity not to ]>reteud it was over known, or so inueli as thought of, 
in the primitive apostolic ehureli. TerUilIiaii, who lixed about .dnno Dom. 200, 
is the first, I apinehend, of all tlie ehristiau w'riters, that makes any mention of 
them. Nor does it at all follow from what he says, that tliese sponsors were any 
other tlian the parentvS of the child. Jiisfin Martyr who wrote fifty years before 
him, when he jiartieularlv deserihes tlie method and form of Christian baptism 
in his da\ s, savft not a single w’ord ^f any sueli persons. 

But we learn from St. Austin, a'doiit the /ear ;lf)0, (one of tlie eailiest of the 
Christian wTiters, in which any mention of thei'A is found) when, and upon what 
occasion these sponsors were admitted. “ A great many,” says he, “are oflered 
to baptism, not by their parents, but by others, as infant slaves are sometimes 
offered by tlieir masters. And sornetiines when the parents are dead, the infants 
are baptized, being offered by any who can afford to show this compasiSion to 
them. And sometimes infants, whom their parents have cruelly exposed to be 
brought up by those who light on them, are now and fhen taken up by the holy 
virgins, and offered to baptism by them who have no children of tlieir own, nor 
design to have any.” — These are Austin’s own words. Observe now Dr. Wall’s 
ingenuous confession on them, (and the good doctor, you know, was never par- 
ti^ in favour of dissenters, but a severe remarker on them ;) “ Here we see the 
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ordiiiai'y use then Avas for parents to answer for the children : hut yet, that it was 
not counted so necessary as that a child could not be baptized without it.” 

Hence, thou, it is plain that parents never were set aside when they were 
capable and willing to otfer their children for baptism, and that sponsors were 
admitted only in cases of parents' incapacity; and, in all such cases, Dissenters 
ALSO USE THEM. — Pp. 37, 38. 

Wc have, we a])prehen(l, .Satisfactorily shown already that it is not 
necessary to tlie validity of a ceremony that it sliould have been used 
in the apostolic age. Mr. Towgood, it might be supposed, tliought 
'‘Otherwise ; for, viewed under any other 'ight, what is the bearing of 
all this display But he drops not his pmi until lie abundantly con- 
futes himself. ITaxing taken no small labour to show that sponsors 
are not comifonanced by Scripture, or primitive antiquity, lie winds 
up his period with “ L)issi:nti:ks also rsi: tuum”!!! i^ct it not be 
said that a distinction is made between ])arents and other sponsors ; 
of this ])resently. The passage before us objects to Tur: (hieueii or 
England, tliat “ sponsors in Baptisxe” ajo “without a sliadovv of 
authority from Scrijiture or antiquity,” and concludes witli “ Dis- 
senters ALSO I’SE Tiii:.\r ! ” 

It is true that in Letter III. § iv. wc find Mr. Towgood explaining 
himself thus : — 

The use of sponsors, in all cases of the parenfV incapacity, I tnlircl)' a]>prove ; 
and expressly told X'ou, ihat in .’inch er/.ve.v, fhc D/.isen/ers a/so nsc them. You 
could not, without extreme inattention, hut see that it was “ 'llu! acithuj <m((c the 
pacentfif the forbidding ihion to .stand forth and engage .solcmnlii for the religious 
ednention of the ehddy and the receiring the child to baptism upon areonnt of its 
own faith and its o/vn ])roinisv e.vpres,sed bg its sureties.!' that I thus rcpreseiifcd 
as unlawful and absurd. — Pp. 1 17, 1 IS. 

We have given some attention to Mr, 'J'owgood ; not more than the 
subject des(‘rves, but much more, we fear, rhaii is merited by bis 
^atrgumentation. Vet we think the most att(‘uli\o of our readers will 
agree with us, that, unless Mr. 'I'owgood intends to condemn sponsors 
in general, his argument's from antiquity are ^\ holly misplaced. Be- 
sides, his language is, “as for the antiipiity of this practice, si’ovsous 
IN Baptism,” not, “ the setting aside the parents.” 

The ARGUMENTUM AD HOMIN' EM, tlierefore, is complete against Mr. 
Towgood. Scripture and primitive antiquity gixe no countenance to 
sponsors, whether parents or otlicrvvise ; tlierefore, on this ground 
whatever is objected to us, liolds equally against Mr. Tow'good and 
his friends. 

Let us now see liow well Mr. Towgood succeeds in discovering 
how our canon respecting spom.ors is without a shadow of authority 
from reason:” — ^ 

Whv, now 1 beseech you. Sir, in dcfiauee of tliiw acknowlctlged usngo and 
practice of the ancient church, as well as of coinnuai scns(‘, docs yuur church 
severiely decree, “That no parent shall he iirg<*d to l)e ]>iescnt at luscliiicl’s haplisni, 
nor be admitted to answer as godfather for it?” What! ’would llie parents 
standing forth togetlier with the sponsors, and promising jointly with tliem, at 
all detract from this solemnity, or render it less elfeclual to semre the cliild’s 
religious education '^ — 1'. 38. 

The whole matter is a mistake. It is true enough that “ the 
parents standing together with the sponsors, and promising jointly 
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with them,” would “detract” nothing “from tliis solemnity,” nor 
“ render it less cfFectual.” But would it ruld any tiling ? Would it 
make it more cflectiial ? And this is “dissent from tlie Church of 
England fully justifild ” ! 

No ; the truth is, that such promise on the part of the })arents would 
be at h‘ast superfluous, because, without it, they are, by the very 
rondition of parentage, bound to perform all that it implies. The 
Chinch had a right to appoint who should, and who should not be 
admitted sponsors. If, “ about ilui year 390,” the Church might 
admit ])arents or others, it might do the same about the year 1500. 
Instead of being contrary to “ common sons(%” the regulation of the 
Church is in the higlu'st degree sensible. The child is not taken 
from the ])rotection of the parent to be transferred to that of the 
sponsor; if lie \\ere, this would indeed be worthy Mr. Towgood’s 
strongest re^irehension. I'lie parent is free as ever to exercise his 
duty; but lest be should not, a new security is introduced. 'I'hree 
j)ersoris, previously under no peculiar obligations to the clidd, under- 
take to “ see tliat he ho tauglit, so soon as he is able to learn, what a 
solemn vow, promise, and profession lie hath made hy them.’*' ” The 
parent uho neglects the ndigious education of his offsjn ing, would as 
much neglect it, if hound b\ puldic promise as otlunnvisc. lie must 
want religion, and he must nant riglit affection. To make the ])arent 
the sponsor migljt v(fmind him of his duty, but it would afford no 
"oauiuTY. “ Ciuis cu^^Lodiet ipsos custodes ” 'I'he wisdom of the 
Climcli has given a practical answer to this cpiestion. Besides, if the 
parents alone were admitted sponsors, what would become of orphans? 

I bit Mr. 'J’owgood accumidates mistakes upon this point of the 
subject. He thus addresses Mr. White : — 

t)TU‘ pvincip.al design of (ho ha]>tisiu of a chikl, you own, is?, “ that some 
sociirity l)i‘ idvon, ^oino soliann sti]m1ation bo made before tbo cluu’cb. for its 
religions t (liioatioii.*’ then, I pr.'U, so I'Voper to givo this soenrily ns the 

p('isou to A\lioi>i ils I'duoation is commitnd.^ W hom should tlio clmndi bring 
tuidor the ong»^agomont of a solemn vtnv, or co\ onant, Tor this ])nrpo.so Strangers 
who, pcM'liap-’, never saw' the child, or who, w hen the ceremony is past, wall never 
see It nn/ve, or (he jiareiits, in whose* lamily it is te) grow up, and under whose 
eye it is lo be tbnned ! 

You do not ])retend that there in your baptism of an infant, any explicit 
stipulation besides what tiie child itself m ah' *s; ^el, uotwdtlist.inding this, you 
consuler the sureties as ace(‘])ting it In >l«mdiug there, and lecening a solemn 
chargt* concerning (lie religious (’dneation of the clnid ” But do)t>u not know, 
I'iir, that this is no siijiulalioii, neilhcr cxjdicir nor implicit I A stipulation is a 
niulnal promise. lhi(, though the sj^^aisors ^tand lliere, and hear the admonition, 
no aiisw'er, no w'oid, no token* is rcipiiiviCof tlu*ni bv which to signify their 
■-oleinn purpose and engageiiu'iit to o!)ey it. Accordingly, when they return 
Imme, they loo generally with great levity fhr charge again and throu' 

it orrr to the parent. And thus the soleiimily of the institution dwindles into a 
mere trifling, it’ not a hnlicvous ceremony, and your boasted double sccariig still 
remains no security at b'li. 

That the ])arents are not the most proper persons to undertake the 
security, we have, we ajipreliend, sufliciently shown. Hut wc are 
here told that the sponsors undertake notuino ! “ A stipulation is a 

r.apt ni ii Service-- Ylxluxiti’ioM. 

VOI,. X . NO. \ II. «'3 L 
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jnutiial promise.’’ Assureelly. But are there no such things as 
engagements, even of the highest magnitude, sueli as no man of virtue 
or honour could vie)Iate, hut which rest on no express promise? We 
are not concerned to defend the word “ sti pit lotion.*' It is clear what 
our Churcli requires from sponsors, when she addresses them “ Ye 
must romemb(*r that it is your varts and dutirs to see that this 
infant be taught, &c.’ Are ne to understand that, if JVIr. Towgood 
could have taken part in such a ceremony, he would have considered 
this “ no stipulation, neitlun* ex))licit xor iMmciT In other words, 
are we to suppose that lu; would not have considcu'od himself hound, 
BY TiiK MOST SACRKD OUT lOATioNS, to fulfil the dutles sjieeificd in the 
exhortation? And if so, what have we to do with hairsplitting defi- 
nitions of the word stijnilation ? 

But sponsors too often neglect their duty. Alas ! it must bo allowed. 
And so the Churcli is to be charged with this' After the Churcli has 
taken every ))ains, in the most solemn and distinct language, and in 
the very house and especial presence of Cod,"^' to call their attention 
to tlieir duty, she must he accused for tlieir delinquencies ! 'I'liis is 
indeed reversing the divine system of justice: “if tlion warn the 
wicked, and lie turn not from his wiekedness, nor from his wicked 
way, he shall die in his iniquity, but thou i[\st uklivrucd tuy 

SOUL.’^f 

A grand mistake of Mr. Towgood respects the very nature of the 
baptismal covenant. To have b(‘en consistent, lie sliould have been 
an Anabaptist. lie denies that infant bajitism is a covenant at all. 
What then is the very substance of bajitism ? Mr. Towgood, spi‘aking 
concerning Mr. White’s parallel iiistanec of an infant coienanting in 
the manorial court, says, 

That lit* does not oovenant, I prove by a very plain and ijicoiitestiblt* argnnient, 
which is, that lie cannot, 'fliore is no sense at all, no ndi, cions or moral sense, 
in wliieh the infant can with any truth or proprietv he said lo covenant .--T. 1 ID. 

A most extraordinary slip, indeed, for a man who pretended to he 
a minister of the Gospel ! Had Mr. Towgood wholly forgotttm tlie 
seventeenth chapter of Genesis'? — a portion of Scripture which our 
readers, to see the emphatic falsehood of Mr. Towgood’s “ very })lain 
and incontestible argument,’* miglit advantageously ])eruse. One 
passage alone wc will adduce for it, from which wc refi^r our readers 
to verse 14. “ The uncircunieised man ctiild” — “ that soul shall he 

cut off from his people. I In hath tuioken aiy coven vnt.” If Scrip- 
ture be as “ plain and iiicontcstibla ’ as Mr. Towgood, it a])])ears 
that a child may hreofe a covenant ; and how he can Iwcak a ('ovcniant 
which he lias never made, and can never make, we leave to Mr. Tow'- 
good s advocates to explain. 

That a covenant may be made in the name of an infant, is evident 
from the legal practice of every day. Mr.Towgood’s opponent bad 
instanced the cases of an infant doing homage by his attorney for 

* To Mr. TowgootCs fiends, wbu are sutficicntly enlightened to discove** that 
Chuiches aie “ tnnbcr and walls,” (p. 54), this may be no aigument; but the less 
illinninrited, though not, perhaps, less religious, feel an awe in a Church, and would 
reject there, when, elsewhere, 'they might only hesitate. 

*1 Ilzelt. iii. 10. 
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liis copyhold, and of a King, who, by the Regent, covenants to observe 
the laws of liis country. To this Mr. Tow good first replies by 
AssEHTioMs, that “ the cliild does not covenant to do lioniage,” and 
the regent does not promise for the king, but for himself ; and, though 
every attorney’s clerk know s better than this, Mr. Tovvgood maintains 
that it must be so, by virtue of the “ very plain and incontestihlc 
argument,” wliicli we have just overturned by the lielp ol‘ Scripture. 
Here, therefore, further rt'ply is unnecessary. ’Fhe lunnage and 
tlie oaths are made in the name of the child; and tlie only reason 
w'liich Mr, 'fovYgood’s ingenuity could furnisli, to show" that they do 
not mean wdiat they say, has been cleared out of our path. This 
being once established, .XTr. 'fow-good’s second argument is worthless. 

'fliese ease’s (liesavs) widely dilfer from that of tlie l)a])tized infant, Ix'caiisc’, in 
lioth of tlnan, tliore arc several important services and actions to be done (which 
be pi’rfonned by some one) wliilst the minority eonllnnes. Jn the first, tlieie 
aie suits and sei vices in the lord’s court, and quit-rents to be paiil. In tin otlier, 
lher(’ are acts of regal power to Ix’ eontinnally exi’rled for tin* due goveiinneuL 
of the people, ev eii whilst the infancy remains. 'I’hesi*, tliendore, being iiidis- 
■[)ensahly necessary to lx* done, and the infant lieing utterly incapable of iloing 
them ; — hc.nee arises a neoc’ssitv of some person’s undertaking to discharge tlu se 
olHees for him, and to act in the infant’s stead. I>ut is there anv thing like this 
in the case of baptized infants.^ Is tlieie any r>er\ieo, or Inauage, any faith or 
V'ows, whicli (iod exju'cts from them wlidst their infancy lasts/ You know'’ tiiere 
is not. If (h)d tlien expects no such M‘rviee> from tJie infant, why are sponsors 
called forth to jiretend to jierform them for it; and tliis wlu'ii the ])relenee 
is in every view ridiculous; heeaus(‘, in things of religion, it is utti’rly absurd 
tor one man to pretend to promise to riqient, to believe, in the name of another. — 
P. l.'d). 

All this is quite wide oi' the puiqiose. Wliether thesij cases differ 
fj om that of the baptized lufant, in other respects, matters not. The 
similarity for which we contend, exists. e contend, that there is. no 
(thsfrdct (ihsKnhltf in a child covu'uanting by proxy, which is the 
position impugiu’d by Mr. Tovvgood. Mo show that it cannot he con- 
sidt rc’d absurd, unless several other ceremonies are objected to on th(‘ 
same ground, which are universally admitted to be highly ex])edient 
and useful. Mr. Towgood’s coucludiug distinction about “ things of 
religion” should have been proved : it is c(U‘tain1y no axiom. 

'idiat ba])tism does most widely differ from all other eases, we most 
eei taiiil v admit : but its dilfereuce is not that w hich Mr. I’owgood 
alleges. Jt dlllers in this respect. If it is a covenant at all, it is a 
covenant which cannot be too e.arly embraced. If it is a (‘ovenaiit at 
all, it IS not only ])iU fuj-cssdf If there be any case in which 

then’ can be no doubt that the jiroxies uvay safely contract, it is this : 
A guardian may hesitate in some cases to enter into cngag('inent for 
a ward ; not that he beliqv('s it to be abstractedly imlawfiil to engage' 
for another, l)ut because he may have doubts respecting the advan- 
tage of the peculiar stipulation. But the s]>onsor can never doubt on 
this subieet : it is the only covenant which admits of Du.vioN.s riiAj i ve 
(‘xpe'dieney and utility. 

'J'he last mistake of Mr. 4V)wgood relative to this subject, which wo 
shall notice, is altogether a very extraordinary one, and one which we 
can scarcely qualify with so delicate a name. He savs — 
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Faber's Calendar of Prophecy. 

Neither Christ nor his apostles ever made the sign of the cross, or other 
sponsors besides tlip pnrents, necessary to a child’s baptism ; nor did they ever 
make kneeling a neces^^arv term of receiving the sacrament supper ; but both 
those YOU make necessary. — P. 12. 

To this wc shall first reply, in the words of tlic 30th canon : 

The ('hurcli of Ihigland, since the aboli.diing of Popiay, hath ever Ix'ld aiul 
taught, and ^o doth hold and teach still, that the sfyn of I hr Cross nsrd in 
Bapfisin IS no pnii of f hr snhsfaure of that snerawenf : for when the MinislcT 
di])])i]ig the infant in v/e.tiT or laying water upon the face of it- -as tie' inaninn' 
aKo is — he.th |)rononnc('d these ^\ords, I hapti’/e thee in the name of tlu' Fallit r, 
and of tin* Son, and of the Holy (ihosl, the infant is full} and ])ei-le(‘tly hapti/ed. 
So as the sign ol the Cross ht'ing afterwards used doth tieillier add any thing to 
the virtue and perfection of Paptlsm, nor being omitted dotli detr.ict atiy tiling 
from the effect and substance of it. 

If it were necessary to add any thing to tliis plain refutation, we 
might say, tliat in t'ne office of private baptism, Tiir. skin or the cross 
IS NOT USED AT ALL, iioi' arc ANY s))Onsors recpiired ; and yet the 
rubrick in tliat office expressly says, “ let them not doubt, but that 
the child so baptized is lawfully and srrriciENTLY baptized, and 
ought not to bo baptized again,” 

If this assertion of Mr. Towgood, that the Church of England 
makes the sign of llie cross and s])onsors ni*c(‘ssary to baptism, be 
merely a mistake, (and we seek not to press it with any heaviei 
cliarge,) how sliall such a mistake be excused, wh(‘n the nuthontic 
formularies of the church, books iu the liands of' evm y body, might 
have corrected it at a glance? IIow shall such a controversialist ob- 
tain the confidence of a reader ? 

With regard to kneeling at the Sacrament, that subject has been 
disctissed before. Mr. Towgood is misiaken in saying that tlu' 
Church considers kneeling a part of the Sacrament, The Church, as 
we tliink we have slunvn, never regarded tlie ])os{ijre as a constiliu nt, 
although Mr. Towgood, indeed, appears sometimes to \iew it in trial 
light. The Church, as s-he was bound, prescribes postures tlirongh- 
out her services, regarding them in themselves as non-ess<mtial things, 
but thinking it, if not essential, at least decent and eonsistent, that all 
the congregation slioiild observe the same posture, at the same fInuN 
With this view slie has ordered the ])ostur(! of kneeling at the time of' 
the Sacrament : not as a necessary part of the Sacrament, but as a 
significant gesture; and even cautiously exjilaining luTsi'll* toa\old 
misconception. Besidi’s, if kneeling were necessary to tin* Sacrament, 
it could nt'ver be administered to the sick. And if Mr. 'Tougood, 
after all this labour to <‘scape ifiistakr*, 'ivoidd blunder, the blame must 
rest upon his own obtusenesi or perversity. 


FABFdl’S CALKXn.VR OF PKOPIfFtn^ 

Mr. Editor,—! beg permission, througli tlie inedinm of your 
columns, to do an act of literary justice, equally to Mr. Arcluleaeoii 
Wrangham aiul to myself. The development of the Apocalyptic 
nunib(*r 660 in the Greek word Apostates, as given witliout acknow- 
ledgment in my Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, is the original property 
of that gentleman. 
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It will naturjilly be asked, why such development was adopted by 
nic, vvliile tlie due acknowlodj^mcnt was omitt<‘(l? 

Tlie obj(‘ct of this article is to give the requisite explanation; and I 
am the more inclined to give it, because the statement will show the 
close eonm xion between the actual operation of my own mind, and my 
i’ldl discussion of the Apocalyptic number in question. 

During the progress of writing my work, a recollection seemed one 
day to Hash across my mind, tlint I had somewhere seen .IposUtles 
alleged «s the la^al nauu' \>]iich contained the fated number G(>G. I 
forthwith sat down to caleulat(‘ its letters, obviously writing the word 
in lull diTOfTrar Tlu' result was a complete disappointment; for 
the comi)oneiit l(‘tters were found to bring out a totrdly different 
numlu'r. I pon this, 1 examiiual every work on ])ro])h(‘cy wliich T 
possess, and those works are certainly not a few ; but in not one of 
them eould I find the slightest notice of tXm word .1 post (ties. Such 
being the ease, 1 coneliuh'd myself to have been mistaken, and entiri ly 
ilismiss(‘(l the subject from iny thoughts. 

After a very considerable' interval, an interval fto tlio best of my 
recoil e ction) amounting at the leUvSt to a year, my eye was accidentally 
canght by the (ireck expression of the number in Hev. xiii. IB: the 
number is there' expressed, not in words, hut in the arithmetical letters 
Xi". It immediately occurred to me to try wiiether Jpostide.^, if 
written witli tin; cipher instead of with the letters or, would pro- 
dma* tlie sum of (bJG. Tlie trial was made, and the success was as 
complete as the ibrnier disrqipointmeut. Still, however, 1 vainly 
attimqited recollect or to discover wliere I could liave first s(‘en 
llu' id('a, that th.e number fiGG was contained in tlie word dTroTur?/<: : 
but every effort was fruitless; and I at length concluded, tliat tlie 
discov(‘ry must have been my own; though, by tliat singular blending 
of tliouglits, of which (1 believ(‘) every person, who bad ri'ad and 
written much, is conscious, I bad been led to imagine that I liad seen 
it in some jirofessc'd work on prophecy. The, coiisccpience was, that 
I ado})ted the word and the calculation, vdthont making that acknow- 
hslgMK'iit w’bicli (“ircumstances rendered hnj)()ss}h/i\ 

Se\(‘ial mombs after 1 ])ublisbed the Calendar of Prophecip I 
bappiau'd, wbih' staying with a friend, to lay my band upon the 
mlseellaiK'ous vvorks of Mr. Archdeacon \Vrangham. Here I found 
the w’oni .dposhtles adduced and calculated; and from this source, 
after an mti'rval of \ev\ many years, I immediately perceived that 
my hitherto in('x])llcal)le recollection must have originated. I lost 
no time in making tb(> requi.fite pm^de acknowli'dgmcut to Mr. 
Wrangliam ; and my w isli, that this prhaitc acknowledgment may 
bt'come pnh/a', sinqdy as an act of justice to both parties, is the reason 
of my troubling you with the present communication. 

I have the lumonr to he, your ol)(‘dient humble Servant, 

Cir. S. FaRER. 

f^ong-JSnvton Hector i/, Mu if lo, 1820 . 
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PRO-POPEllY SOPHISTRY. 

Mk. Editor, — I have already burdened your pagCwS on this subject. 
But the storm liaving now blown over, wc have more leisure to survey 
tlie wrecks wliicli it lias left, and to trace the course of its operations. 
I do not think such an employment unjn ofitable ; inasmucli as moral 
and political tempests did’er in this respect from natural, that tliey 
are, in some measure, beneath human control. 'Plie power «f rnuac 
OPINION is acknowlt'dged even by those who have deiical it in every 
stage of their jnoceedings. Why otherwise were tlie petitio]>s of the 
people checked and discountenanced, and the most indecent and 
ruinous precijiitatiou incurred, excejit to escape the castigation of that 
scourge which, sooner or later, must visit the betrayms of their 
country ? But 1 am satisfied tliat such policy was no less sliortsighted 
than jiernicious. Public ojiinion has been defied, but not extinguished ; 
motives and arguments will still be eaiuassed, and w'rong cannot pre- 
vail for ever. 

With a view to advance the interests of truth, to which every man 
is bound to contribute bis mite, it is my intention, by your permis- 
sion, to call the attention of your readers, from time to time, to the 
various sophistical arguinimts by which, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, the cau.se of religion, of the Church, and of the country, has 
been betrayed. 

The sophism which I now wish particularly to considm*, is this : — 

TiIL SPllKAD OF KNOWmmOK, INTF-LLIO K NCR, AND CIVILIZATION ( COlll- 

monly called “ the march of intellccti^ vviij, prlvdnt Ri’i hCTi'Aij.Y 

TIIK liL-ESTABLISlIMEVT 01 PoPMvV. 

To this 1 shall, first, reply by a fact. Popery has been incre.is- 

ING TOGETHER WITH THIS SAME “ MARCH OF INTELLl UT.*’ Ncxt, I sliall 
rcjily by an attempt to explain this phenonumon. 

Though I do not consider general civilization incom])atib]e with 
Popery, I certainly do not suppose that tiiere is any affinity between 
things apparently so different. But I do not believe that, to use a 
mathematical jihrase, superstition varies inversely as polite knowUalgX', 
And here again I appeal to facts. Let any man refli'ct on the dif- 
ference between an ancient Athenian and a modern Ami rican Indian. 
In respect of intellectual cidtivation, they seem scarcely partakers of 
the same nature. Now h^t him compare the reijgioi s systems of tlu* 
two. lie will bo puzzled to d(‘trrniine whieli is the more absurd, 
the more removed from truth,, and fnvn vyhat, to the less considcudng 
Christian, ap|>ears only coqynon ri'ason. 

Whence, then, is this vast difference t It is ev ident, at a glance, 
wdiatever he the cause, that civilization hears no analogy to ri ligious 
proficiency. The trutli 1 take to lx* this : —Superstition must he 
combated, not by learning, but by religion. 'J’lie Apostles did not 
overthrow superstition by preaching worldly wisdom, hut (piite the 
contrary; as a means of race, they discarded and desj)is(‘d it. fhey 
did not, as some fanatics have since done, regard temjioral learning 
as useless, but they confined it to its proper use : as an auxiliary lo 
religion, tlmy advocated and enifdoyed it ; as a suhslitufej'or rrreladon. 
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llicy wholly repudiated the idea of it : they allowed it as the illustra- 
tion ; tliey entirely rejected it as the ^substance. 

1'he modern illuminate takes a very different position. Jle con- 
siders mental cultivation the one thing needful ; he regards it as tliat 
whieli is to lead into all truth, religious as well as ]diysical : not con- 
sideriiig that minds of no mean order and no superficial education 
have h(‘en as dark on this subject as the wildest savages. Hut this 
error wdl find a])ractical refutation when too late. ih)pcry is already 
alarmingly on tlie increas(* : and tlie reason is, because ini(|uity abounds, 
the love ol‘ many waxes cold. Jiaxity of practice necessarily induces 
latitude of principle; ignorance of the Scriptures, (a fatal ignorance* 
which no knowU'dge can com}>cnsato,) produces indifference to the 
claims of a spiritual religion; and the mind is well ])re]):ired for 
])ag(*antry, and spectacles, and especially well for indulgence and 
absolution. Popery had always enougli of the wisdom of tlu* serpent 
to improve occasions. 

Ihit I wish not to s])eak dogmatically on the (‘a uses to which the 
incr(*ase of Po])ery is attributable. 'I hcy are, no doubt, many, and 
even complicated. J believe my explanation to bc’ true; but, b(* tliis 
as it may, the fact stands wliere it did, ”-Intclh‘ct is “ marcliing,'’ and 
Popery along with it. Let us not then he told that the former will 
ultimately counlcrmareh the latter. 

A (Atuolic of TiiF CiiiTRcii OF Enolanu, 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

SOCJKTY FOR THE BROlhVG ATION OF THE GOSPFL. 

Hlacicimrn District Coutmiftcc. 


On the \h*(‘av of Rlacklmrii being 
called to iht' ('hair, lie expu'ssed the 
pleaMirt* whidi he felt in again inect- 
nig tlie friends of’ ihi* As^oeiation. and 
eongratulating lliein on ils increasing 
])rosp('rily. lIi* was iiislnieted In the 
ronunitlee to la\ hefon* them a Re- 
]M)rt, which wo\dd he found to u I’ei* to 
cvei y particular snhjeet of interest 
n'laling- both to the Assoi nitinn and 
to the Parent Society. 'I'lie Kcv. 
(h-ntlcinau tlicn read the l{c]U)rt, by 
which it .i])])Crircd tlwU the 'J'la'asii^T'r 
had, ill the year 1S2S, transnnltcd a 
balance of 152/. lo.s-. to the Parent 
Society, being nearly double tlie 
ainouiit of the foinier year’s eontii- 
hntion. 'fhe K(‘])ort proceedetl to 
explain the luaniier in which the 
Poinmilli'e had taken sti’ps to fulfil 
the desires of the Association, as ex- 
pv(‘ssed at the last Anniversary, and 
from Avhieli niucli benefit might be 
txpcctcd. — It also diiected the atten- 
tion of the meeting to several docu- 


ments of deep interest in the a]>poiKlix 
to the Parent Soc‘it‘ty’s Report, p.irti- 
cularly tln^ diary of the JJishop of 
Nova Scotia, during his visitation of 
Newfoundland, and the conummiea- 
lioii.s of lh{‘ bishop of (hiebee.- — It 
further noticed the ditriciiUies which 
atti'iuled the present state of eccle- 
siastical govermnent in India, the 
labours of wdiicli iiniiu nso diocese had 
proved fatal to a third of our Indian 
])ie1ates* — ;nul the Repoil asserted 
the^ absoluti* necessity of increasing 
the number of l)isho])s in our East 
IndiaiiNeiritories. It concluded hv a 
statement of the Parent Society's 
increased resources, and the necessity 
of .still further exertions, if the advan- 
tages already gained were to be 
preserved, and tlie hh’ssing of heaven 
obtained to our future endeavours to 
dilfuse live ( lospel of Christ tliroiiglioiit 
the world. 

'fho Rev. S. S. C. Adamson pro- 
posed, “ 'fhat the Report ’just read be 
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adopted and printed iii tlio general 
of the eiirunt vc'ar.” The 
Rev. S. J. Allen seeoiided the re- 
solution. 

The Rev. Jolm Clay proposed the 
second Resolution, “'i'liat (lie exer- 
tions made In tlu' Incorporated Societ}’^ 
for tlie Propagation of the CJospel, as 
made known to the puhlic h) their 
]a^t Report, are Mich as deserve public 
support ; and that the ANSociatioii in 
the deanery of Rlackbiirn eoutinue to 
use its best endeavours to tiid that 
exctlleut SociiUy in dillusing the 
Idi'ssings of the gt)s])el of (’hii-.t.’ 

'i’he Rev. 1\ C. lidw, incninhmit of 
SidiiK'shury, proposed “ (he (lianks 
of the Meeting to the Rev. Cliarh's 
Miugraxe. \’icar of Halifax, for his 
sermon jn’eaelied before the (’onnnittee 
this day in the I'arish C^hnreh.’' The 
motion w«is seconded by the Rev. R. 
Dodson. 

Res. 1. Proposed by the Rev. J. S. 
Master, of (liovley, and secomh'd hy 
tile Rev. AV. Hartly, of Raldej-ston, 
'I'liat the ( oinmittei* be rcipiested to 
use all practicable means of extending 
the usefulness of Hie Association, amt 
obtaining the coutribulious of tho-e 


whom God has blessed with ability to 
further its objects.” 

Res. .5. Proposed by the Revn R. TI. 
Feildon, and .serainded by the Rc‘v. 
Josepli llindle, Pellow of St. Jolni s 
College, Cambridge*, “ 'Chat the J^ord 
Rishop of tlie dioeese be laapiosted to 
accept tbe oftiee of President, vacant 
by the translation of our late diocesan 
to tbe se(‘ of London.” 

Res. H. Ib-ojaiM'd by llie Rt'v. R. N. 
Whi'akiM-, of Langf), and si'Cfmded by 
the Rev. S. R'lkctt, ol’ Church Kirk, 
“ 'riiai tbe thanks of tbe Meeting he 
given tv) tlie Prireiit Socii'ts, for the 
liberal allow .met' oi’ tla'ir geiU'ral 
Rt'pod lo* llw‘ Sub'Criher.^ and Mem- 
bers (‘f lbi^ Association.” 

Res. ,7. Pro]i(>s('d by <bc Rev. J. 
Riishton, <;fNi wc'lmrch, in PendK', and 
seconded 1)\ tlie Rev. J. At, \Uiallev, 
inenmb- nt of Wlmewell, “ '1 luit (lie 
thanks ol'ibi'. klectiug be given to tlie 
olhcers e,f liiiN iii->iJlution, tor tbe zeal 
and imlU'ti , w>ih wi'Ieli tbe\ ba\ e 
serv(‘d tlie ( r.. v' of Hils Institution 

After a .short address to llie meeting, 
the cbainnari ilis^olsed it, and the 
company disp. rsed ai about liall-jiast 
three o’clock. 


INCORPORATKJ) SOCIETY FOR RriLDTXG niDUHiiCS. c^c. 


A NUMi. HOI'S meeting of the sub- 
scribers and friends of this society was 
recently held. There wiv’e present 
the ArchbiHiops of Canterbury and 
York; the liishops of Imudoii, Jdncohi, 
(iloucester, JJristol, latehfield and ('o- 
V entry, AViuche->ter, Rath and WOls, 
ami CliesUr; Lord Rexley, and several 
oHi(*r noldenieii and gentlemen. A 
long report of the proceedings of the 
society w'cxs read by tlie secretary, from 
wliieb it appeared that the a]iplieations 
for assistance from dithreiit ]).'iriNhe.s 
dining the pre.scnl year arnoinyA‘d to 
1 10, sevent 3 '-six of wliich hall liceti 
granted, and tlie sum of 10, ad- 
vanced. Ry this outlay no less than 
20,001 sittings had been obtained; of 
W'liieh 113,604 were free seats r(*served 
ibr the poor. From the formation of 
tbe society to this time, the amoniit 
of money expendi-d add to be jiaid 
was 120,000/.; for wbicli have been 
procured 185,436 sittings, of whii-h 
137,407 are free. Tbe sum remaining 


in Hi(' tiea^m.-r’s band-; on (be last 
dav of March was .fl 730/, Iv. Od. 'I'lie 
King’s letti'i' inodnced the .'.nm of 
lOJ)"'/ 1/ Is. 7'/. The commitiee, liow'- 
jcver, stabd s\i(h regret, tlait i)*\in<i (o 
the distrc''S wbieh ebonmled in n;:m\ 
part^ of Hk' country, no h'ss Hiau 
1,25() ^larlelies w re altogelbi r unable 
to contribnti' a single shilling to ibis 
good work. 'J be Peporl coiichuleil bv 
a slrennons a])]-(':d to tbe liberality and 
cliri'.i lan'U oi tlie public for Hu* iiece.- 
:>.‘Av lands, -'j Ins i^ the hrst 

report since the iiicoijioration of the 
society, winch took place on tlic I5th 
of .Lily in the last vear. Several of 
llu* P.isliops and otluT distingniislnn! 
individuals aildri‘ss(‘d the nu'eling, 
congratulating the fri(-nds of (lie in- 
stitution on its ])rosperou.s condition, 
and streiiuousl}'^ urging a continuation 
of exertions. 4'hanks were then vott'd 
to the Archbisliop of Cantcrbnrv and 
the (»ther olliciTs, after wliicli the 
mceling sojiarated. 
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Clergy Mutual Assurance Society, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Thk ainiiial meeting of tliis Society 
took place on Saturday, at the Central 
Scliool, Baldwin’s Oardeiis. There 
were ])resent, the Arclijjishop of Can- 
terbury, Lords Bisliops of London, 
Durham, Lincoln, Intclihcld, Llandatf, 
Gloucester, Cheslor, Bristol, &c. &c. 
I'he most interesting ])art of the Re- 
port related to the death of Ids Grace, 
the late President ; in regard to which, 
the o])inion of the meeting was ex- 
pressed with singular feeding and 
interest ; the magnilict'iit legacy of 
20,000/. which the Society has received 
tVom the lati‘ Janies Tdlard, of Can- 
terbury; and the appropriation of the 
thuds, in grants, toiNards building 


schoohrooms. It appears that a pecu- 
liar demand has been made on the 
Society’s resources, from the manufac- 
turing districts in the north, during 
the past year, and by the number of 
applications for aid; that no diminu- 
tion hiid taken place in the zeal of the 
clergy for promoting the education of 
the poor. 'fhe various resolutions 
were moved and seconded by the 
principal clergy and laity present, and 
the meeting was successively addressed 
hy the Lords Bishops of London, 
Durham, Litchfield, and Lincoln ; 
General 'I'hornton, M. Burgoyne, Esq., 
Rev. Dr. Doyly, Rev. Dr. Shepherd, 
drc. 


4 

CLERGY ORPHAN SOCIETY. 


The annual public examination of 
this Institutitm took place on Friday 
last, in the pres(‘nceof the Arcldiishops 
of (hnteiburv and York, the Bishops 
of Winchester, St. Asaph, Chichester, 
(’arlisle, Chester, Litchfield and Co- 
\ entry, Ely, Gloucester, Bristol, th^, 
Dean of Peterborough, and of a larg^^ 
and distinguished meeting of the 
friends and benefactors of this charity. 
The girls were examiiu'd in the Scrip- 
tures, and ill Ancient and Modern 
History, and some of them in the 


French Language. Tlie boys in 
Virgil, Horace, the Greek Testament, 
and in man) parts of general know- 
ledge, and a few of tlumi in llie first 
two books of Homer. When llic ex- 
amination was over, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury addressed the Rov.J’homas 
Wharton, Master, and Mrs. Jones’, 
Misti ess, in t(‘niis of the highest and 
most deserved approbation, for having 
discharg(‘d their arduous and anxious 
duties llirough anothcT year so con- 
scientiously and succcshtully. 


^ 

CLERCJY IMUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Ax a numerous meeting held at 
Willis's Rooms, on Friday, L5th May, 
1829, his Grace the Archbishop of 
1 antorhury in the chair, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously * 
adopted : 

L Moved hy Ids Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York, and seconded hy the 
U’cluloacon of Canterbury : — That the 
I’Mahlishineiit of a Mutual Assurance 
Society is likely, in the opinion of 
Ibis meeting, to be highly heiieticial to 
tbo clergy and llieir families, and tliat 
’’inch a Society ho now established, to 
be called “ 'jiie Clergy Mutual Assur- 
ance Society.” 

VOL. XI. NO. VII. 


2. Moved hy the Lord Bishop of 
London, and seconded by llie Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle: — 'Hint the object of 
the ( lergy Mutual Assurance Society, 
^hall 1 ) 4 * to aid the clergy in the educa- 
tion and settlement of their children, 
and to ailord them an opportunity of 
securing a provision for themselves 
and their wives and families, ^^llen 
more than ordinarily needed, viz. in 
sickness, in old age, and at death. 

,‘L Moved by the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester, and seconded by Milliam 
(’otton, Esep : — 'fhat the ruies and re- 
gulations, certified as ])roper for such 
society by J ohn Tidd Pratt, Esq. har- 
J M 
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rister-at-law, and approved by tlie pro- 
visional committee, be tlio rules and 
regulations of the society. 

4. iMo\cd by the Lord Bishop of 
Llandaffj and seconded by Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, Bart. : — 'fhal his (iraoe the 
Archhihh«)p of Canterbury, and his 
Grace tlie Areldnsliop of York, be rc- 
(jiiested to accept tlie otiice of joint 
Patrons of this society. 

5. Moved by the Kev. Christopher 
Benson, and seconded by George Byng, 
Esq. M. P. : — Tliat the Right Honour- 
able and Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of London he requested to 
accept the ollice of Ih'esident of this 
society. 

(i. Moved by the Lord Bishop of 
(diiehester, and seconded by the Lord 
Bishop of Chesti-r: — That the Right 
Reverends the J^ord Bishops of Lon- 
don, Durham, and Winche.'.ter, be 
reipiestcd to act as the three 'IVustecs 
of this society. 

7. Moved by the Rev. the Provost 
of Eton, and seconded by Joshua 
Watson, Esq.:* — That the Jiight 
Reverends the I.ord Bishops, being 

Honorary Members, " be rcque.stcd 
to accept the office of Vice-Presidents 
of this society. 

8. Mo\ed by the liord Bishop of 
Wincliestor, and sec’onded by the 
Honourable and Rev. Dr.AVellesley : — 
That the following genthnnen be ap- 
pointed the Directors of this .society. — 

Sir I’k Antrobus, Bai4. Rev. G. 4'. 
Andrews, A.M. William Astcll, Esq, 

M. P. Rev. G. Beresford, A.M. Rev. 
B. Bridge, C.D. Rev. C. llenson, A.M. 
Rd. Clark, Esq. Rev. G. Chandler, 
LL.D. John Cotton, Esq. Rev. AV. 
Dealtry, B.D. Rev. G. Davys, A.M, 

N. Ellison, i’lsq. C. Hodgson, Esq. 
Archdeacon Hamilton. Jlev. AV. IL 
Hale, A.Al. Archdeacon Jones. Arch- 
deacon Lyall. The J.)eau of JliiKm. 
W.vSothehy, Es(p Rev. S. 11. iprv, D.D. 
Rev. J. E. Tyler, B.D. Joshua Wat- 
son, Esq. E. Wigram, Esq. Rev. J.G. 
Ward, A.M. 

9. Mov(*d by the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, and seconded by the Rev. 
Dr. Spry : — 'I'hat George Lyall, 41sq. 
Octavius VV^igram, Esq. and Rev. Wm. 


Whcwell, A . M. he elected Auditors ; Sir 
Edmund Autrohus, Bart, and Rev. 
William Hale Hale, A.M. joint Trea- 
surers; Rev. John Hodgson, A.M. 
Rev. Joseph Cotton AVigram, A.M. and 
John Burder, Iwp join\ Seeridaries of 
this society. That Messrs. (\)utts and 
Co. be appointed the Bankers ; Lewis 
Duval, E.-»q. the Counsel ; John Burder, 
Esq. the Solicitor ; ("harles Ansell, I'iSq. 
the Consulting Actuary; and John 
4'idd Pratt, Esq. Barrister for Arbi- 
tration. 

10. Moved by tlie Honourable and 
Reverend E. (hey, «'md seconded by 
tlie Dean of Carlisle : — That the Areli- 
bishops and Bishops he respectfully 
addressed bv’^ the Board of Directors, 
and. that they be re([iiested to recom- 
mend to their Archdeacons to make 
known in their respective Archdeacon- 
ries the ])hins and designs of this 
society, and to adopt whatsoever mea- 
sures they may think proper to further 
the same. 

1 ! . Moved by the liOrd Bislio)) of 
Bath and AVclls, and socoinh'd by the 
Lord Bishop of Bristol : — 44iat the 
thanks of this meeting he givcm to the 
Venerable James Croft, Archdeacon of 
10banterl)ury, to tlie Committee of which 
lie was chairman, to the Rev. John 
Thomas Becher, and the Rev. John 
Hodgson, secretaries, for their \'ahi- 
able sei\ices in devising and iram- 
iiig tlie plan of this society ; and 
that the /vrclideacon of Canterbury, 
and the Rev. John 'J'homas Becher, be 
elected two of ibi' A'ice-Presideiits. 

12. Moved by tlu' Honnnnible and 
Reverend tlie Lord John 'riiynne, and 
seconded by the Rev. Dr. Maltby;— 
That the tiianks of this meeting be 
give'll to His (iract' the Archbishop of 
C anterbiiry, for liis kindness iu taking 
the chair upon this oc(‘asion. 

Subscriptions to the fund to be 
foniK'd in aid of the above institution 
will he rc'ceived by the Treasurers, Sir 
E. Autrohus and Rev. AV. 11. Hale, at 
Messrs. Coutts’ Bank, Strand; and by 
the Secretarh'S, at the office of John 
Burder, Ivsq. 27, Parliament-street, 
Westminster, to whom all applications 
for information may be addressed. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic. — Nothiiij^ of importance 
has come heforo the senale since the 
Catholic lananci])atiou Dill ; indeed, 
after that measure every thing has ap- 
])earcd com])aratively nninteresting. 

)een ])repai 

with nuu h lafour, and brought in by 
the ministry, — the iiord Chancellor’s 
Dill for the better regulation of Chan- 
cery busiiH'ss, and Air. Peel's bill for 
tbe improveiiK'ut of the metropolitan 
police— have be(Mi abandoned till the 
next session. It is rumoured in the 
higher cir(‘les that the discomposure 
experienced by ro\alty at the lai*e ob- 
noxious measures is the ])rincipal rea- 
son for hastening the prorogation of 
Pailiament. 

The (io\ernnu‘nt ha^ prudently de- 
clined interfering in the affairs of Por- 
tugal, deeming it more ex])edient to 
leave that nation to arrange its own 
internal conccMUs, and confining its 
care to the protection of its own sub- 
jects and their property. 

The stall' of trade still continu^ 
exceedingly depressed, 'fhe stagnt^ 
tion of the woolh'ii manufactures in the 
^Vest Hiding of Yorkshire is very great, 
and the piospect of the future gloomy 
ill the extreme, 'fbe present state of 
things weighs heavily on the small 
manufacturers of woollen cloths, who 
arc aeeuslonied to attend at (lie halls 
in Older to tind a market for their 
goods. Manv of the merchants who 
formcily pnicliased of them, now ma- 
nufacture for tliemseU ('s, and the iiie- 
vitahle consc<juenees must he, that in a 
short peiiod, tins industrious and inde- 
pendent class of persons will be swept 
into the ranks of the hnnihle labourer.. 
At Dradfoid tlieie is a slight impwve-* 
ment in fhi' stuff trade, hut no in- 
crease has taken ]jlaee in the jirice of 
goods. Some desiTi])tions of A'laii- 
ehesler goods have latterly been more 
freely disposed of. Prints and strong 
articles arc sought for by the German 
buyers for the continental markets, 
but nankeens are extremely low, sell- 
ing at ;5r/. and UL per yard. In goods 
for shipping, more is doing than of 
late, thoiigli not to an extent either to 


diminish stock, or to advance wages. 
More encouraging accounts are re- 
ceived from (rlasgow, which state that 
both ill that city and Paisley, trade is 
so far brisker that more liaiids arc em- 
ployed, tliongh there is not yet any 
advance in wages; at Johnstone also, 
the cotton works arc going the full 
time, hut should the drought continue 
much longer, they will be stopped for 
want of water, 'faking a general sur- 
vey of our trade and manufactures, it 
must he acknowledged that at no pe- 
riod during the last twiMity years has 
there bet'ii such a geneial stagnation 
in business as now ]nc\'ails in all parts 
of Great Dritain. 

Ill the early part of the month great 
f(‘ars wei’c entertained for the crops, in 
conseijuence of the long continuance 
of dry weather ; but the genial showers 
that liave lately fallen have mueh im- 
proved their general appearance. It 
is impossible for any crops to look 
more promising and lu'autifnl than the 
young wheats in Past Kent, which are 
coming into ear very fast. Deans arc 
stunted in their growth, but have blos- 
somed very well and look healthy. 
Oats and barley are late, and do not 
so well recover from the effects pro- 
duced by the drought. In tbe cider 
counties the Vrojj of apples is su])cr- 
abundant, and may, in some measure, 
make uj) for Hl»4oss of barley, should 
those crops ultimately fail. Owing to 
the frosty nights which continued so 
unusually late in the seaston, and the 
dry weather that followed them, the 
erojis of hay are very light ; but as 
they prove to be of good (piality, and 
as there is a great abundance of old 
ha) id the country, the failure will not 
be felt. sThe clover is heavier and 
etpially good in quality. 

The period that has elapsed since 
the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill 
is too short for the public to have 
forgotten, that the following provision 
was introduced, professing to form one 
of the securities of the Established 
Churcli : “ And whereas the right and 
title of archbishops to their respective 
provinces, of bishops to their sees, 
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and of deans to their deaneries, as 
well in England as in Ireland, have 
been settled and established by law ; 
be it therefore enacted, that if any 
person, after the commencement of 
this, other than the person tliereunto 
authorized by law, shall assume or 
use the name, style, or title of arch- 
bishop of any province, bishop of any 
bishoprick, or dean of any deanery, in 
England or Ireland, he shall for every 
sucli otience forfeit and pay the sum 
of one hundred pounds.” 

In open defiance of this law, within 
a fortnight after its enactment, there 
appeared in a popular Irish jiapcr an 
advertisement, announcing the con- 
secration of a Catholic C'athedral at 
Newry, “ the ceremonies prescribed 
by the ritual of the Catholic church to 
be performed by the Most Rev. Dr. 
Curtis, Roman C'atholic Primate of 
all Ireland, assisted by the Most Rev. 
Dr. Murray, Roman (\atholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and all the other 
Catholic Rishops of the province of 
Idster. The sermon will ho preached 
by the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Kildare and 
Leighlin.^ 

This infringement of the Act being 
sultered by the Attorney-General — 
to whom is reserved, by a section in 
the Bill, the right of prosecuting all 
oflences committed against it — to pass 
unnoticed, the precedent has been 
follow'cd in a provincial naper, in the 
same country, which announces the 
appointment of^ a Roma n (\itholic 
Bishop to the dioiJWlS^f Leinster. 
After tliese flagrant violations of a 
law, enacted, as it was said, expressly 
for the preservation of tlie Protestant 
Episco])al and Presbyterian Churches, 
established by law in the Ihiited 
Kingdoms, being thus allowed to 
escape witli impunity, how long may 
we look to .see the remaining securities 
treated with greater re.spcct? Docs 
not connivance at the transgression of 
one, necessarily lead to the di.sregard 
of all the others ? 

Peninsula. — Accounts have been 
received of formidable insurrectionary 
movements in Catalonia. The inha- 
bitants of many of the towns liave 
assembled in arms, and it is .said that 
the stone of the constitution had been 
set up at Monresa. Bands of armed 


men are frequently met with among 
the mountains, and alarming reports 
are in constant circulation along the 
north of the province ; but the Count 
D'Espagne is on this frontier with a 
force sufHciently considerable to excite 
fears that this attempt may be attended 
w'ith fatal consequences to those who 
may be engaged in it. It is stated to 
be the intention of the insurgents to 
dethrone Ferdinand, and bestow the 
crown on his brother, Don Carlos, 
having previously received from liim 
securities for the establishment and 
preservation of the constitution. 

It is now certain that the Queen of 
Portugal will shortly return to Brazil. 
The vessel in which she arrived in this 
country is now preparing to convey 
lier home. A regency in her name 
wdll be establislied in the Island of 
Terceira, by the Marqiii.s de Palmella, 
who will probabl}^ proceed from thence 
to Rio Jjinciro, according to tbe in- 
structions he may receive from Donna 
Maria and Count Barhaceiia wh(*n he 
secs them in Tamdoii, w’hilher ho is 
returning from Paris. 

Russia and 'J'ukkey. — A bloody 
and well contested action has been 
j^ught at Prarodi, in wliicli the lurk- 
ish troops are stated to have behaved 
with groat skill and courage against 
the regular Russian forces : but the 
Grand Vizier, Redschid Pacha, who 
commanded in person, was unable to 
2 )ursue the advantages he decidedly 
obtained, having re ceived news that 
the main body of the Russian army 
was on its niarc*h to Sllistria. Leaving, 
therefore, 21, 000 cavalry to keep pos- 
ses.sion of the surrounding heiglits, he 
retired to Shonmla, in ovder to ])0 
nearer the beleaguered ibrtress, and in 
the centre of operations, lie is sj)okeii 
of as a man of great talent and energy, 
.who, since his arrival in tlie army, lias 
infused a degree of spirit into its coun- 
cils liitherto unknown. lie has ob- 
tained of the Sultan the exchange of 
the Russian prisoners, which was at 
first obstinately refused. "I'hey are 
already better treated, and will be sent 
to Odessa as soon as the convention for 
the exchange shall have been signed 
by both ])arties. Little progress has 
been made by the Russians since they 
took the field ; and it is certain that, 
unless they shall before Midsummer 
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havo niovod a ]>oworful IbrcL* to ihe 
entrance* of the IJollian, this campiiign, 
as far as concerns the north of that 
great inonntnin harrier, 'svill cm! mncli 
like the ])rece(liiig one. Accounts from 
Wallachia state, that in c‘onsc(iiience of 
a sally made 1)\ the 'forks from Wid- 
din, there liad been an obstinate en- 
gagement with the Uusslans, in which 
tlie 'Furks had been repulsed ; but the 
intention of the Unssians to cross at 
this point had been for the present 
prevented. 

'Hie French and English ambassa- 
dors are on their return to Const anli- 
no])le, a measure which gives great 
satisfaction to the Ottoman cabinet, 
as they seem to consider (In* re- 
establishment of a friendly intercourse 
with those countries as a guarantee 
(or the Integrity of their e injure, oven 
siijijxising the Russians to have greater 
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future successes than tlu‘3' can liitlierto 
boast of. 

CiRiiRCE. — The aflairs of C Greece 
eoniinne in a very favourable tiaim 
They liavc recovered almost tlie whole 
of the territory .allotted to them, 'fhe 
proposals relative to the independ- 
ence of the eounlrv, wliich have lieen 
laid before the Forte, provide that 
the line of demarealion between 
Greece and 'J’lirkey sliall niii from 
the Gulf of Arta to that of Ahdo : 
that a million and a half of piastres 
shall be paid annually by tlie Greeks 
to the JVirte : that Greece shall re- 
main under the sovereignty of the 
Siillan, hut shall he immediately go- 
verneil by a ('hristian Prince, chosen 
from some European royal fainil}, 
not those of England, France, or 
Hurtsia, and tliat a mutual amnesty 
shall })e agreed upon. 
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NEW rilURCIIES. 

niioMi’TON. — 'fhe new church of the Holy Tiinity, at Bionipton, hns hern con- 
■'Ccrated hy llie L(»rd Bishop of London. 

(hni TON. -- The foundation stone been laid of a new duirch to be erected at 
Cblton Hotwclls, in (ilouccstcishiie, which will contain sittings lor 1800 persons, a 
veiy large proportion of which is to be Iree. This building, which is to be of the 
Grecian style, will be accomplished hy means of voluntary subscriptions. 

HnunroKD. — (youtiilmlions .nnouuting to 1,500/., inclediiie: a giant IVoni tin* Sf'cicfy 
for Building Chuuhc.s and Cli.ipcL, liave been made ior rcstoimg the church ot St. 
Martin, llerelord, vxhich was de-tiojcd in the civil w.ir, during the siege of that city. 

lloLunck. — Picparations are being made foi the layi»ig of tlie first stone of a new 
cliurcli at llolheck, in Voikshire, which is to he of the first Gothic, or early English 
st^lo of building, and is to acconnuodatc 1,200 pcisons, <;ittings one 

third Is to he free. 

M \H(. \ n:. — The new church at Margate has been consecrated by his Grace the 
Anhbisliop of Cantcfhury. 

OMJU’.RSLr.Y. — The new church at Onihcrsley, in Worcestershire, lias been conseciated 
by the Lord Bishoj) of the Diocese. 

Koh'’. — Tlic tine sj'ire of Ko-s (’hurch has been comjilctcly re?'tored to its original 
be luty. 

Sr.nni.i’.Y. — Very shortly will he opejaed the beautiful Gothic chinch built for the 
Parish ol Scilglev, Slalfoidshirc, by thi> ICarl of S>iuUey. 


i!aih.<; If 1’"' If 

’ 4 . Tune 14, 

E/// June 14. 

Eacf'ci June 14. 


ORDINATIONS.— 1520 

Ifrrrjorft May 17. Nonvidi May 20 

Liucohi .lune 14. Peterhorongh , , » ,i\\\\c 14. 

[jJaiidaff May 81. Rochester April 2<3. 

Salisbury March 20. 

BEACONS. 


Bannerman, William . . . . 
Barnes, James Alexander 
VOL. XT. NO. VII, 


Decree. 

('ollegc. 

Umver<iily. 

Ihf Pit hop of 

. B. A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Sali.sbin y 

. S.C.L. 

St. John’s 

Canih, 

Lincoln 

. B. A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Noi wirh 

. M. A. 

Pel. of Trinity Camh. 

3 11 

Ely 
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Name, Degree, College, University, 

By Bishop of 

B. ^es, Edward 

B. A. Clare 

Camb. 

Ely 

Baylay, Charles Frederick Rogers . . 

B. A. Tiinity 

Camb. 

Ely 

Bccher, John Drake 

B. A. St. John’s 

Camb. 

Rochester 

Bernard, Samuel Edmund 

Blackett, John Alexander 

B. A. Magdalene 

Camb. 

Ely 

B. A. Christ Ch. 

Oxf. 

Norwich 

Boodle, Thomas 

B. A. Trinity 

B. A. Queen’s 

Camb. 

Bath & W’ells 

Boyes, Richard Bethel • • 

Camb. 

Ely 

Boyle, John 

S.C.L. Trinity Hall 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Brown, James Mellor 

B. A. Queen’s 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Brown, Joseph 

B. A. Queen’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Carr, Anthony Thomas 

B. A. (Queen’s 

Camb. 

Rochester 

Cuitwriglit, Stephen Ralph • • 

B. A. Chiii^t Ch. 

Oxf. 

Peterborough 

Daiby, W’llliam 

St. Peter’s 

Camb. 

Norwdcli 

Dashwood, Samuel Veie , . , • 

B. A. Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Rochester 

Daw.soii, John Massy 

B. A. St. John’s 

Camb, 

Noi wich 

Dodd, Edward. 

B. A. Fel. of Mag. 

Camb. 

Ely 

Duncombe, William George 

B. A. Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Heieford 

Flesber, Henry 

B. A- Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Peterhoiough 

Fonnercau, W’llliam Charles 

B. A. Trinity 

Camb. 

Noi wicli 

Forester, George Townsend 

B. A. BiMsennoy^e 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

Foulger, W illiam 

B. A. Trinity 

Camb. 

Norwi( li 

<j!aye, Chailes Ilicks 

B. A. St. John's 

Camb. 

Peterhorongh 

Gay fere, Thoma^ 

Gill, William 

B. A. Merton 

Lit. 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

Koebester 

Gould, R, F 

r». A. Tiinity 

Dublin 

Bath N: Wells 

Green, W’illiain 

B. A. Coipus Chrlsti 

Camb. 

Roelicster 

Gunton, John 

B. A. Christ’s 

Camb. 

Noi wich 

Halsted, ’riioinas 

B. A. Trinity Hall 

C’amb. 

Noi vMch 

Hamilton, Artliur 

B.C.L. Trinity 

Camb. 

Exeter 

Harris, Percy Bysshe 

B. A, Clare Hall 

Camb. 

Peterboi ough 

IlaniNon, Octaviu& Swale 

B. A. Queen's 

0x1 

Ba h tV Wells 

Heaihrnan, W illiarn Grendon 

B. A. Catharine Hall 

Camb. 

Bath iK W ells 

Hole, Fit/-Heiiry 

B. A. (iuceiTs 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

Holland, George Thomas 

B. A, Cliiist’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

Howortli, illiam 

B. A. Caius 

Camb. 

Norwich 


Hu«;hcs, Thomas 00(1 H. A. 

Jehery, John Rust • • • • R. A. 

Johnson, John Eilmund , . . >S.C.L. 

Johnson, John Munninp^s H.A. 

Jones, Henry LoiiKuoville .•••.••. R. A. 

Ishain, R(/bert . • « • • • B. A. 

Keeling, V» illiani . • M. A. 

Kennedy, Uenjainin Hall B. A. 

King, George B. A. 

King, William Hutchinson 

liUngton, Angustn> Wcnnian B. A. 

Lawson, Gcoige Robert .......... B. A. 

Tcik, John Cu^tance S.C.L. 

Iiuckcck, Tliomas George Mortimer . B. A. 

Ludlow, William B. A. 

Luxmore, Charles 15. A. 

Marriott, Henry Spelman B. A. 

Maishall, John B. A. 

Masters, John Srnalman M. A. 

Maude, Frederick B. A. 

Maydwell, Richard John L B. A. 

M'Carthy, Fiancis Michael., B, A. 

Mere wether, Franc's S.C.L. 

Miller, Georges Oakes B. A. 

Morland, Benjamin B. A. 

Morris, Joseph Ashley B. A. 


Downing (\ainb. 

I’cmitjoke Hall Camh. 
St. John’s Can lb. 

(iuetn’s Camh. 

Fell, of Mngd. C'amh. 
Bra^ennose ()\t’. 
St.John’s Camh. 

Fell. ol'St. John’s Canib. 
('oipns Clni^Li Camb. 
(’atbaiiiic Hall 
(’a.u*^ 

Tiinity 
Tnmiy H,ill 
Sr^John^ 

St. i*cle 's 
Fell, of King’s 
’rrinitv 


'rriiiiiy 

Jesu-. 

Brascnno.'.e 

W’adhain 

St. Pc ter ‘.s 

Trinity Hall 

Caiu.s 

Trinity 

Queen’s 


('anib. 

( 'ami). 

('amh. 

('.'mb. 

(.'a mb. 

Cainb. 

Camb. 

Camb. 

Camb. 

Oxf. 

t)xf. 

Oxf. 

Camb. 

('.mib. 

Camb, 

Dublin 

(’.'onb. 


Norw i('h 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Noi wieh 
Ely 

Pi'leihoiongh 

Elv 

Ely 

Ely 

Ely 

\oru ieli 
Bath .V Wells 
N ()i w icli 
Roclii'sic'i 
Lincoln 

Ely 

N’orwnch 

i;iy 

Rot lu“ tci 
Feteihoiough 
Liii('(>In 
Feteihoiongh 
1 1 ere ford 
I’clerhorough 
Salisbury 
ilo( lu'stei 
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Name, Degree, College. Universilij. Hij likhop of 

New, riancia Thomna... B. A. St. John’s Oxf. Exeter 

Nutting, (ieorge llorutio B. A. Trinity Hall Camb. Norwich 

Packe, Augustus • • . * • • B. A. Christ’s Camb. Lincoln 

Page, Thomas • . B. A. Christ Church Oxf. Rochester 

IVarse, Henry B. A. Corpus Christ! Camb. Lincoln 

Pearson, Thomas Cliarles .••.*••• B. A. St. Peter’s Camb. Hereford 

Phipps, Edward James B. vY. Exeter (^xf. Bath S: Wells 

Poole, Edward Richard .••.•••••• B. A. Trinity Hall Camb. Rochester 

Prickett, Marmaduke M. A. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 

Proctor, A islabic B. A. Pembroke Camb. Lincoln 

Rawlins, Francis B. A. Emmanuel Camb. \orvvith 

Kickett-', William ....•••••••••• B. A. Fell, of Merton Oxf. Hereford 

Robinson, John • B. A. Brasennose Oxf. Peterborough 

Robinson, Isaac Banks M. A. Trinity Camb. Norwich 

Rose, Charles B. A. Catharine Hall Camb. Rochester 

Sehvyn, \\ dliaiii B. A. St. John’s Camb. Ely 

Snowe, William Nash B. A. Worcester Oxf. Exeter 

Stevenson, Henry Joseph B. A. Jc^us Camb. Rochester 

Strangways, Edward B. A. St John's Camb. Exeter' 

Sutton, John B. A. Oriel Oxf. Lincoln 

Tayloi, Joseph B. A. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 

Tayloi, Richard B. A. Queen’s Camb, Ely 

Tiimmer, Kirby «... B. A. St. Alban Hall Oxf. Norwich 

Turner, Samuel Blois B. A. Peinfnoke Camb. Norwich 

Vallack, Benjamin William Salmon . B. A. Exetci Oxf. Norwich 

Vyvyau, Thomas Hutter B. A. Trinity Camb. Exeter 

Wells, Charles B. A. New Oxf, Heicford 

Whiteford, Caleb ... B. A. Queen's Oxf. Lincoln 

Wildboie, Willi<ini Trinity Camb. Norwich 

William^, Hamilton John «•••••.. S.C.L. St.John’s Camb. Bath & Wells 

Wood, Johii Ryle B. A. Chiist (duircli Oxf. Ely 

Woodhouse, John B. A. Sidney Sussex Camb. Bath & Wells 

!»RILSTS. 

Aldrich, Pelham Stanhope .»•••«.. R.C.L. Trinity Hall Caml). Norw'icli 

Allen, Tliomas Edward •««••••••• St.John’s Camb. Exeter 

Angel], W.J.B B. A. Queen’s Oxf. Hereford 

Appleton, James • • . B. A. St.John’s Camb. Lincoln. 

Appleyard, ICrnest Silvamis B. A. Cains rarnh. Norwicli 

Baines, 11 aygarth B. A. Queen’s • Camb. Norwich 

Biltoii, William M. A, Christ Church Oxf. Exeter 

Bond, Homy S.C.L. Christ’s Camb. Bath ft \\ ells 

Bond, Riehaid B. A. Corpus Chril^^ Camb. Norwich 

Bosw'ell, Robert Bruce B. A. Trinity Camb. Ely 

Braddon, Edw^ai d Nicholas. .••••• ♦ B. A. St.John’s Camb. Bath & Wells 

Brine Augustus James .......... B. A. Exeter Oxf. Salisbury 

Bucko, Horatio Walpole M. A. Trinity Camb. Norwdcli 

Biu'keriield, Franci.^ llenclnnan .••• B. A. 'Magdalene Hall (Hf. Salisbury 

Bull, Samuel William B. A. Queen’s Camb. Norwich 

Bvillei, Uidiard B. A. Oriel Oxf. Bath & Wells 

Byron, John A. Ex<*ter Oxf. Lincoln 

Cartwright, Robert David B. A. QueenJ^ Oxf. Salisbury 

Cation, Richard B. A. Corpus V-hristi Camb. Norwich 

Chcvallier, Thomas Charles B. A. Peiribiokc Camb, Norwich 

Christie, Richard Cooper. .••..•••• B.C.L. Trinity Hall Camb. Bath & Wells 

Cobham, Jonathan Blemnan M. A. Oriel Oxf. Norwich 

Cole, John Francis B. A. Worcester Oxf. Rochester 

Corbett, Andrew B, A. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 

Ciibitt, George James • • B. A. Cains Camb. Norwich 

Cutler, Charles Newman S.C.L. Trinity Camb. Norw’ich 

Daniel, John Falge B. A. Christ’s Camb. Norwich 

Deans, Joseph B. A. Christ’s Camb. Lincoln 
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Name. 

Di^niiiss, Edwin Proctor . 

Dick'jon, George Stephens 

Dix, Thomas 

Downes, John AYatkin 

England, William Henry 

Fawcett, John Turner Colmau • . 

Freeland, William Coyte 

Frost, William Bird 

Gattey, W'illiam 

Gibson, John 

Goodw'in, John Bennett 

Gore, John 

(Jrover, Henry Montague •••••• 

llallifax, John Savile 

Hanson, William Henry 

Harding, John 

Harding, John 

Hare, Thomas 

Harington, Edward C’harles 

Harrison, John Garland ........ 

Harvey, W'llli.un W'oodis. 
Holditch, 'riioinas PeaGi 

Hopper, Ralph Lambton 

James, Josiali 

Jei'-khiaon, John Simon 
Kempe, Edward Mait.liall •••••■ 

Kensite, (Jeorgo Itobert .••••••. 

Kcppcl, W’liliam Arnold W^alpolc 

Kerrison, Edmund 

Kingdon, Samiitd Nicholson • • • • 
Eandon, (George 

Langley, Daniel Baxter •••••••< 

Lc Slann, Francis Gregory 

M'Ghie, John Powlett 

Ma son, Geoue 

Mathia>, OetaMUs 

Maynard, Forster 

Medley, John 

Mol) nenx, Capel 

Moore Richard W'atson 

Morgan, John 

Moseley, Henry . • • • • 

Ncwhind, Henry Gairett . 
Newmarch, Henry 

Parlhy, John Hall 

]\arry, John 

Periy, John 

Pickwick, Charles 

I'indcr, Humphrey Senliousu ... 
i Vo.>ser, Joseph C’amplin • . • • • 

Raw lings, Ciiailes 

Ro^-^, George 

Roupcll, Francis Poolcy ..••••• 
Sea well, Henry Walter ••••••• 

Sike^, Thomas 

Sill, John Parkinson 

Simpson, George Philip 

Southwell, Marcus Richard, . . •< 

Steward, George WTlliain 

Stewart, Cliailes Desboiough . . . 

Stone, James Henry - • < 

Stone, Samuel »•••< 


I hiiversity. 


S.C.L. Trinity Hall 

Camb. 

Norwich ' 

B. A. University 

Oxf. 

Peterborough 

B. A. Christ Church 

Oxf. 

Noi wich 

B. A. Jesus 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

M. A. Pembroke 

Oxf. 

Peterborougl’i 

B. A. Stud, of Chr. Ch. 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

B. A. Sidney Sussex 

Camb. 

Norwich 

B. A. Clare Hall 

Camb. 

Norwich 

B. A. Sidney Sussex 

Camb. 

ExCtcr 

B. A. Fell. ofSid.SnssexCamb. 

Ely 

B. A. Sidney Sussex 

Camb. 

Exeter 

B. A. Caius 

Caml). 

Lincoln 

S.C.L. St. Peter’s 

Camb. 

Rochester 

B. A. Trinity 

Oxf. 

Norwich 

M. A. Caius 

Camb. 

Ely 

M. A. Christ Cluirch 

Oxf. 

li ereford 

B. A. W'orcester 

Oxf. 

Ely 

IE A. Queen’s 

Camb. 

Exeter 

B. A. Worcester 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

IE A. Uucen’.s ,, 

Camb. 

Bath & Wells 

B. A. (iueen’s 

Camb. 

Exeter 

B. A. Balliol 

Oxf. 

Petei borough 

M.B. St.John’s 

Camb. 

Bath iv Wells 

, IE A. St.John’s 

(\irnb. 

Hereford 

. B. A. Magdalene Hall 

O.xf. 

Bath W^ells 

, B. A. lixeter 

Oxf. 

ICxeter 

. B. A. W'adham 

O.xf. 

Bath iS.' W’clls 

B. A. Tiinity 

Camb. 

Norwich 

, B A. Cm pus Clni&ti 

Camb. 

Norwich 

, B. A. Trinity 

Camb. 

Exeter 

, D. A. W'oicester 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

, S.C.L. St.John’s 

Camb. 

Pelf'rborongh 

. B. x\. Fell, of King’s 

Camb. 

Ely 

, B. A. (Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Bath cN WdU 

, B, A. Brabcnnosc 

Oxf. 

Peterborough 

. B. A. Cm pn» Chri^ti 

Camb. 

Norwich 

, B. A. Cams 

Camb, 

Nor wit h 

, B. A. W adham 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

, B, A. Chii'A’s 

Camb. 

llerelord 

. Lit. 


Bath iV Wells 

• B, A. Cains 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

• B. A. St. J<»hn’s 

C’amb. 

Bath iSl W’ells 

, B. A. Corpus Christ! 

Camb. 

Ely 

, B. A. St. Mary Hall 

Oxf. 

Lincoln 

, B. A. University 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

• M. A. I’ell. of Brascn. 

Oxf. 

Peterboi ongh 

. B. x\. Balliol 

Oxf 

Batli N- Wells 

. B. A. Worcester 

Oxf. 

Bath N: W'alls 

. B. A. Fell, of Caius 

Camb. 

Kly 

. Lit. 


l.landur 

. P». A. Tr>nUy 

Camb. 

Exel<‘r 

IE A. Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Bath vN' W^clls 

. B. A. Trinity 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

, • B. A. Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Peterborough 

► . B. A, Queen’s 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

.. B.A. Cluiht’s 

Camb. 

Hcrefoid 

, • B.A. Corpus Chri'^ti 

Camb. 

Bath W'cHs 

. • B.A. Exeter 

Oxf. 

Exeter 

, • B.A. Corpus Christ! 

Camb. 

No) wich 

. B.A. University 

Oxf. 

Sali.sbury 

. . B.A. Trinity 

Camb. 

I’elerborongh 

, , B. 7 \. (\uu- 

(Eunb. 

Norwu b 
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Name. 

Beg ree. College. 

Vuiversilij. 

Stopford, Charles • • . 

Thomas, William 

. B. A. Trinity 
• Lit. 

Camb. 

Thompson, Henry Thomas 

. M. A. St. John’s 

Camb. 

Thorne, Michael 

. B. A. Lincoln 

Oxf. 

Thorold, Henry Baugh 

. B. A. Trinity 

Oxf. 

Thorp, Thomas 

. M.A. Fell, of Trill. 

(Jamb. 

AValsh, John Henry Arnold • • . • • 

. B. A. Balliol 

(Jxf. 

Waring, William 

. M.A. Fell. ofMagd. 

Camb. 

Williams, llainllton J. 

• S.C.L. St. John’s 

Camb. 

Williams, Edward 

• B. A. Pembroke 

Oxf. 

AVilliams, Jackson Muspratt 

. B. A. Queen’.s 

Camb. 

AVilliciinson, Hicli«ird . 

. M. A. Foil, of Trinity 

Camb. 

Wilson, Richaid . 

. M. A. Fell of St. John’ 

s Camb. 

Voijge, Ficdcric lianglon William. 

. B. A. Jesus 

Camb. 


Deacons, 98 — Priesrs, 101 — Total, 202. 


By Biahop of 
Petei borough t 
Llandalf 
Norwich 
Exeter 
Lincoln 
Ely 

Salisbury 

Ely 

B.ith & Wells 

Exeter 

Exeter. 

Ely 

Ely 

Exeter. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Kitinv. Appohihmnil . 

Compton, William, jiin. . . Domestic Chapl. to the Right Hon. the Earl of Home. 
Edwards, John Meredith Chapl. of the Ships in Ordinary at Portsmouth. 

Eitz-Cl.ncncc, Augustus . Dom. Chapl. in Ordinary to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence. 
Jacob, Edwin Vice-President, acting and resident Head of King’s College, 


in the Province of New Brunswick. 

Pioctoi, (i Piincip. of Elizabeth College, (Jueinsey. 

Rickelt', William ».•••• Domestic Cluipl. to II. R. 11. the Duke of Cumberland. 


N'amr. 


Baihmst, Hemy 


I 

1 


I’llEFERMEN’l’S. 

t^refu nioit. Cotin/y. D/vrrsr, Palron. 

.Vrchdeacon of Norwich in Cath. Ch. of Norwich Bishop of Norwich 


(oul Noith Creak, R. 


Norfolk 


>Xoi w'ich 


/ E. SpeiK'er, and 
\ Bp of Norwich, ulL 
f Rev. AV. Bolton, and 
( Rt.Hon.EarlNcl>on 
Dean of Westminst. 

Bockwilii, E.Cl.A. ^ VM»''">'Cim. in Cath.Ch. of Si. Paul London 1 

i I, V. Ik-.H Lincolu / *’• ‘ ‘ ^ 


llolle‘iley, R. Suffolk ^ 

Minor Can. in Coll. Ch. of Westmins ter 


Bolton, Horatio . 


C Ohy, U. 

. . c //7//zA'.hhv.R.VThuine,R.t/«. 
^ Docking, R. 

Biomhead, C.Elrcnch C.irdington, V. 

Biowmlow , \^ illiam . Wilm'.low, R. 

„ ^ ,, , , I Caiiom V of Chiistf’hurcli 

Burton, I-.dwaid- . ^ „ 

( U'/f// Ewelme, K. 

Coldhrni, Ccoige.. Peijslhoipc’, R. 

Daniel, John Edge. AVeyhread, V. 


Noifelk Norwich 


, of Norwich 


5 

Beds 

Chester 

Oxford 

Norfolk 

Suffolk 


}%• 

Eton College 
Tiinify Coll. Camb. 


Lincoln 
Chester 

Oxford } Annexed to Reg. Pr. 
Oxfoid i of Di\ inil y, at Oxf. 
Norwich Rev. R. Ilamond 
Norwich Rev. John Ivdgc 


Dickinson, J Compton Dundon, V. 

Dohree, J. O MaiTlon-EIcet, R,. 

Dolbcn, T. Dolbeti . Ipslcy, R 


Somerset B. & Wells 


r Preh.olC, Dundon 
^ ( inCath.f’. of VV'ells 


Bucks Lincoln Loid Vi^c. Dillon 
Warwick AVorccsteiRev. T. S. Dolbcn 


Gore, John .Minor Cm. in Coll. Ch. of Wiiu^or I). &Ciis. of Windsor 

Ile.ssp, J. Lcgrmv.. Rowbaiiow, R. Somerset B.& WellsBishop of Bristol 

Holden, W. Rose . Oldhurv, P. C. Salop AVoicesterVic. of Hales-Ow'en 

Jones, J. P Alvetori, V. Stafford Lichfield Rev. W. Eddowv s 


,, r Nas'.ington, V. 

Linton, llewott .. j ,, 


Liipton, James 

Marshall, W. 
Mathias, Ociaviu: 


} 


Noitham. Lincoln 


V' 

tin 


Preb. of Nassiiigtori 
in Catli.C.of Lincoln 

i Blackburton, V. Oxford Oxford Cbr. Cb. Oxford 

. . J io Minor Can. in Cath. Ch. of St. Paul Loudon D. & C. of St. Paul’s 
^ and Minor Can. in Coll. Ch. of Westminster Dean of VV’estminster 
... Naseby, V. Nortliam. Petcrboro’Mrs. Maddock 

1. .1 m. I'Noifolk Noiwii'li T. Stcicn.s, Esq. 
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Ihiivt^n iltj InlcUigcncc, 


Name. Prefennent. 

Mcllard, William , * Caddington, V. 

Moor, R, W Stoke St. Gregory, Ch. 

Prosser, J, Campliii Newchnrch East, P. C. 
C Redniill, R. 


} 


County, 

Bedford 


Dioceae, 

Lincoln 


Patron, 

D. & C. of St. Paul’s 


•7 


- Stunner, U. 


Smith, Sydney 




to Lidgate, R. 

‘ Prebend in Cath. Cli. of Bristol 
and I'oston, R. 
and Londesborougli, V. 
to Ilalberton, V. 
and Combe Florey, R. 

. Crick, R. 
f Caistor St. Edmund; 


Durham Durham Marq. of Cleveland 

Somerset Pec.ofD.of Wells Vie.of N.Curry 
Monmouth Llandaff Duke of l^eaufort 
Leicester Lincoln 

Essex Loudon J Duke of Rutland 
Suffiilk Norwich J 


T. T V- 1 'i r Lord Chancellor 

N.\ork\ Y , / 

E.\oik j Duke of Devonshire 

Devon Exeter D. & C. of Bristol 
Somerset B.&WcllsLord Chancellor 
Northam. Peterboro’St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 


Spcidell, Thomas. 

Steward, J* Norfolk Norwich John Steward, Esq. 

Stone, William..., ChristChurchSpitalfieldSjR.MiddlesexLondon Biascnn. Coll. Oxf, 
Tugwell, Lewis .. Longbridge Dovercll, V. Wilts Salisbury Marquis of Bath 

Vernon, Hon. John . Kirkby-in>Aslifield, R. Notts York Duke of Portland 

Yonge, F. L. W. .. Frithclstock, P. C. Devon ExeterH.W.Johns,Esq.&others 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

On the 31st of May, at his residence in Whitehall Place, the Right Reverend Cluulcs 
Lloyd, D. 1). Lord Bishop of Oxford with Ciiddesden, V. anne.xed, and Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford, with Can. of Christ Church and I'^wclme, U. annexed. 

Name. Preferment. County, Diocese. Patron. 

Blackburne, Francis Weston Super Marc, R. Somerset B.&’ Wells Bp. of Bath tS: Wells 
Blackley, Thomas. . Alvcton, V. 

Bringhurst, John .. Woodstonc, U. 

Burgess, George . . Athcrington, R. 

Cookes, Denham J.J. Astley, ll. 


Fowler, IL Bond 


i Elinstone Hardwick, V. ) 

V and Treddington, Ch, J * 
C and I'ttoxeter, R. 


louccst. Gloucest. 


Geimainc, Anthony Amplcforth, 

xj , f Fccriiig, V. 

Ilaytcr, George. . | Y 


Roberts, Robert 


Stevenson, John 

Urquhart, D. H. 
Wilkins, William 

Williams, J. H. . . 


■ 1 : 


Stalfords. Lichfield Rev. \\\ Eddow'cs 
Hunts Lincoln John Bevis, Esej. 
Devon Exeter Fras. Bashctt, Esq. 
Worcestei WorecsteiTlev. D. J. J. Cookes 
^ Lord ('hancellor 
) Bp. of Gloucest. 
Staffords. Lichfield D.&Cns. of Windsor 

N. York 

j in Cath. Ch. of > oik 

} Bishop of London 
(’ban. of D. of Lane. 

, ^ Lord Montague 
Rev. R. Robeits 


Essex London 


^Northam. Peterboro 


Bainwcll All Saints, R. 
and St. Andrew, R. 
and W'adVnhoe, R. 

Cliapl. of Trinity Coll. Cambridge 
arid Abberton, U. F^s^ex 

and W’^ilbraham Great, V. Cainb. 

Tlireckingham, V. Lincoln 

. • Huddersfield,Trin.Church,Ch.W, York York Vicar of Iliiddeisfield 

{L1''™n’l)evine,Ch.} WorccsterI..r,! Chaircclloi 


London Lord Chancellor 
ICly Bev. James lBck;> 

Lincoln SirG. Heat licofc, Bart. 


Name. Residence. County. 

Chichester, George A ugustu.s Northlands Sussex 

Evans, John,. * Chaplain of HiJ Majesty's Ship Java, m Madras Roads 

Ward, Joseph Newport Pagnell . Bucks. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 

Mr. W'illiam Cavendish, M. A of Trinity 
College, has been returned Member of Par- 
liament of this University, in the room of 
Sii* Nicliolas Couynghain ’J'iudal, who lue’ 


accepted the ofilre of Chief Justice of Ilis 
Majesty’s (’ourt of Common Pleas. 

STATE OF TFIi: TOLL. 


Mr. Cavendish GO'.) 

Mr# Bankes MVl 


Majiirity in favour of Mi. (’aveiidish, I 17 
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The following? is a summar)^ of votes at 
the respective Colleges — 


St. Peter’s Coll. , . 

C. 

15 

B 

14 

Voters. 

29 

Clare Hall 

12 

26 

38 

Penihioke Coll. .. 

17 

11 

28 

(’aiiM Coll 

21 

33 

54 

Tiinity Hall. . , • • . 

5 

10 

15 

('orpus Christi Coll. 
King’s Coll. ...... 

17 

14 

31 

24 

9 

33 

Queen s Coll. . • • • 

10 

39 

49 

Cathaiine Hall. . . . 

10 

12 

22 

Jesus Cull 

23 

29 

52 

Christ’s Coll 

21 

15 

39 

St. John’;, Coll. 

108 

101 

209 

Magdalene (Joll. . . 

2.3 

7 

30 

Tiinity Coll 

259 

79 

338 

Emnuimiel Coll. .. 

17 

45 

62 

Sidney Sussex Coll. 

10 

11 

21 

Dowming Coll 

10 

3 

13 

(\anmoiaiitcs inVilla 

4 

1 

, 5 

Total 

609 

462 

1071 


At the election of Scholars from St. I'eter’s 
College, Westminster, Douglas Mardonakl, 
Ceoige Ward W'oodrall, and John Edinsor 
llcatluote, n'c’ie elected to Triirly, 

iMii/rs. 

The Chcincellor's gold medal for thi' best 
I'mglish poem hy a resident Fnder.i.ulnate, 
1 m been adjudged to Alfied Tennyson, of 
Tiloity (’oliege. -Subject, Thnlmctno. 

The Porson Pri/o (for the best transla- 
tion of a pas-iage fiom Shak^peiue into 
Creek verse) has been adjudged to Clunk's 
\{. Ivenneily, of Tiinity (’ollcge. — Subj( ct, 
Ilemy VTIl. Act. J. Scene 2. 

Ik'gioning .... “ -Thts Cavdhial,'' &c. 

And ending-. “ Peace he with him.'" 

Sir illi.ini Biown’s three medals for 
the jucsont yeai have been aw aided as 
l(;llows ; -- 

(h\el Ode. — Chailes Raim Kennedy, 
'riinily College. 

l.aiiu Ode I Chatlcs Merivale, St. Jtdm’s 

I'.jii^raaiH ) C’ollege. 

The follow ing ai e the respective subjects . 

(iveek Ode. — \n]au3Vy Aiyaly ticraL uv 

ctAi vaierdoifiTi. 

Latin Ode. —C«^'ar, eonsecutufi t^ohoi ies 
ad Ruhtroaem jhiaten^ qui provrnruc ejus 
fini6 eiai, paulum rimsfitit, 

Greek lipigiam. — (jk6tov fieSep/caw. 

Latin I'lpigi.nu. — Splendid^ mendai. 

The Members’ prizes of fifteen gnineas 
each, to two Bachelors of Arts, for the en- 
couiagcment of Latin piose composition, 
have been adjudged to George Lang- 
shaw, of St. John’s College. — Subject : 
A)t pnlaadmn sit post hue foie ul gentes 
Me) idforiale.s snh Septeutnc/halii^n V'rihus 
iter am suecumhanf f 


Undergraduates. — No prize ad- 
judged. 

The following gentlemen are appointed 
Barnahy Lcctureis for the ensuing year; — 
Mathemat. — Rev. Joseph 11. Harris, 
M. A. Clare Hall. 

PhUnsophiral — Rev. William Hilclyard, 
M-A. Tjiuity Hall. 

Rhetorical — Rev. Charles Currie, M. A. 
Pembroke College, 

Logical — Rev. C. H. Matiirin, M. A. 
Kiug’h College. 

Trinity College Examination. — Alpha- 
betical list of the first classes : — 


SENIOR sonis. 


Biikbeck 

11. Pearson 

Travis 

J. M. Heath 

Steel 

W. Walker 

Myers 

Tate 



JUNIOR SOPHS. 


Meller 

Sheppard 

Wins ton 

Nash 

^V'^^ll;l(•e 

Worl ledge 

Paton 

West , 



rill.SlIMEN. 


Alford 

Gow ring 

P. Pickering 

Alren 

Jlamdloii 

Shillcto 

Ulusholni 

Haw tK'v 

Thompson 

Ellis 

1). Hcith 

Webster 

Garnett 

1 LusUington | 

Williams 


Graces to tlie following eflect have passed 
the Senate : — 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Master 01 Jesus, College, Dr. Turton, the 
Cnbhc Oiator, Mr. Peacock of 'rrinity 
College, Mr. SheUord of Corpus (')nisti 
College, Mr. Gridiam of Christ’s College, 
Mr. Thorp vif Trinity College, and Mr. 
Click of ISt. John’s College, a Sjn lieate to 
consider wdiat alteiations it is expedient to 
make in the moilo of conducting the Pre- 
vious Examination, and to report thereupon 
to the Senate before the end of the present 
term. 

'J'o appoint the Vice- Chancellor, the 
Ma-'ter of Cath.nme Hall, the Master of 
Claie Hall, Mr. Cavrighan of St. John’s 
College, Mr. llusller ol Jesus College, and 
Mr. Hiklyard of frinity Hall, a Syndicate 
to couf r with the Provost and Fellows of 
King’s College, respecting the laying out 
of the gimmd in the front of King’s (’ollcge 
and the Public Libiary. 

To allow the Assistant at the Observatory 
a salary ol eighty pounds a-ycar. 

The Observatory , — The Syndicate ap- 
pointed by graces of the Senate on the 27th 
of February and the 18th of March last, 
having inspected the Observatory, in com- 
pany with everal members of the University 
and strangers distinguished by their know- 
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leilgp of astronomy, have publislieil the 
following report: — 

“ That the condition of the books and 
instruments is very satisfactory, the Pro- 
fessor having maiked and registered them, 
so as ctfectually to secure the piopeity of 
the University. The transit telescope and 
clock, ^^hich aie the only capital instru- 
ments at present erected, arc liighly ap- 
proved of by the Professor. The muial 
circle, in the hands of Mr. Troughton, is in 
a forward state, its completion being solely 
delayed by the difficulty of procining pro- 
per materials for the object-glass. The 
equatorial is in progress. Several valuable 
instruments, including an excellent forty - 
six inch aclaoinatic telescope by Dollond, 
with a triple object-glass, weie purchased 
at the sale of Professor Woodhoubc’s effects 
on lernis highly advantageous to the Uni- 
versity. 

“ The wdiole lime of Professor Airy has 
been devoted to the duties of the Observa- 
tory, except those portions occupied by the 
Plnmian lectin cs, and by a scientific ex- 
pedition to Uornwall, to which he was 
pledged previously to his appointment. 

“ A volume has already been publi-hed 
containing obsenations ma<le in 182S, with 
the results deduciblc* from them, whhharc 
of the highest value. An attentive exa- 
mination of thih volmric can alone give an 
adequate idea of the lal our and skill be- 
stoweil uiioii it. The insUiiinental errors 
have been measuied by indepenuent me- 
thods, and each obseivation i educed to the 
true meridi.ui. In the standaid catalogue 
of some of the piincipal slai.s, Polaris for 
instance, the Piofesior conceives that he 
has discovered eriors. The light ascensions 
of several smaller stars havcUieen deter- 
mined, hut the want of assistance has 
greatly limited this cln> of obsei vations, 

“ Nunierou'i observations of the Sun, 
Moon, and Planets, have been rediacd and 
compared with the calculated })laccs given 
in liic Nautical Almanack, and in Schu- 
macher’s Aiiviliaiy Tables. The diHc- 
rences aic exceedingly minute, a pi oof of 
what has hitherto he,cn doubted, that the 
motions of the blighter planets aie known 
with sufficient accuracy for detevmining-ihe 
longitude at sea. 

“ The Syndicate wish to express their 
sense of the great industry and judgment 
shown by the* Piofe.ssor in the di->chargc of 
his duties, and their conviction that the 
Cambridge Obscivatory is likely to fulfil 
the highest expectations of tho>c wlio 
interested themselves in its estabhsh- 
ineut.” 


Dr.fiRKKS CONFERRED. 
BArilELORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev .Fi. Duncan Rhodes, Fell, of SidneyCoIl. 
Rev. Edwaid Rotclcr, Fell, of Sidney Coll. 
Rev.Charles Spiith, Fell, of St. Peter’s Coll. 
Rev. T. Hartwell Home, St.John’s Coll. 
Rev. (Icorge Hull Rowers, Cl iic Hall 
Rev. William Thomas, Jesus Coll. (Comp.) 
Rev. Thomas Jones, St. John’s Coll. 

HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Lord Wriothesley Russell, Tiinity Coll. 

son of the Duke of Bedford 
Lord Norreys, Tiinity Coll, .son of the 
Earl of Abingdon 

MASTERS or ARTS. 

Rev. J. Gautier Milne, St. Peter's Coll. 
Rev. Edwaid Murray, Trinity Coll. 
Francis Ford Viudcr, Trinity Coll. 
Fiederiek Gsborne, Trinity Hall. 

Rev. John Phillips, Sidney Coll. 

Rev. S. Ragnall, DowningColl. (Gr.Comp.) 
Rev. W. Metcalfe, Fell, of St. John’s Coll. 

J. A. D. Mcakin, St.John’s Coll. 
Rcv.C.W.Hughes, Corp. Chr. Coll. (Comp.) 
Rev. William Powley, Jesus (adl. (Comp.) 
Rev. Abiaham T. 11. Vicary, Jesus Coll. 

LICr.NTIATES IN 

William J. Bayne, Fell, ot Trinity Coll, 
Nicholas F. Davison, ('aiiis Coll. 

BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAV\. 

Rev. R. M‘ Donald CauiiU r, Sid. Suss. Coll. 
Richard Cargill, Catharine Hall. 

Fiederie Ti otter, Clnist's ('(.11. 

BAdirLon.s IN riiYsic. 
Alexander L. Wolhe^ton, (’aiiis Coll. 
James F. Bernaid, (.’oiqms (1iri.iti f'oll. 
Fraiuis her Pov, St.John’.^ (’oil 
Alexander Mnriay, St. Jtdin’s ('oil. 
/Mgernon Fiamplon, St.John’s Coll. 
Thomas Bnggs, ( aius Coll. 

Fredeiirk Johnstone, Jesus ('oil. 

BAl tin ORH or ARTS. 

John- \Vol\(‘v Astley, King’s Coll. 

( h.U'les Lnxrnore, King's (!oll. 

Thomas Phillpotts, King’s Coll. 

Charles V»'ayniouth, Tiinity Coll. 

Henry Bowycr, Triniiy Coll. 

Fiancis Rodd, 'j'rinily Coll. 

Charles Bigs]>y, J’linity Coll. 

George Goidon, Cams Cull. 

Jqmt*^ Biehaid Holden, Christ’s Coll, 

Joliii (twalter I’alamt, Christ’s ('oil. 
William Whitear, St. John’s ('oil. 
Frederick Elwes, Pcmbiokc ('oil. 

James Abbott, tiiieeu’s ('.oil. 

George K ember, (iueen’s ('oil. 

Hcniy William Stuart, (Queen’s Coll. 
Thomas Biand, Magd. Coll. 

The Rev. Samuel Smith, M. A, of CHirist 
Chuich, Oxfoid, has been admitted Ad 
i'umlcm of this University. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

** C. J.” has onr thanks. His prose communication shall be inserted. 
We repeat our acknowledgnients to “ A (’Imrchman.” 

Our Oxfoid Univerdt v Intelligonee is po.stponed for want of loom. 
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IIKVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — The Epistle of Paul the /liiostle to the Romaus ; 7vlth an 
Introduction, Paraphrase, and Notes. By C. II. Terrot, A.M. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. — Ilatchard and Son, 
London; Black, Edinbur^yh. 8vo. 1828. Price ]*p, 312. 

Thosj: who are ac(jiiainted with the necessary arrangements of 
periodical criticisms, need not to l)e told that it is not always possible 
to notice books exactly in the order of their excellence, or indeed 
in any constituted order wliatever, especially where a critical depart- 
ment is so confined as ours. In fact, the excellence of a \vork is 
often a reason for delaying a review of it. 

Xpovos liiKaLov dv8pa ^€lKvv(T(rV povo^' 

KaKQV dl Kav eV np^pa yvolrjt pUy 

Merit is often retiring ; error and failure ar <9 generally palpable. A 
work like that before us, wlien well executed, requires close inspec- 
tion and accurate study, in ord( r to appreciate its merits, and enable 
the reviewer to do justice to his author. This must be our apology 
to ]Mr. Terrot for delaying a notice as agreeable to ourselves as we 
hope it will be satisfactory to him. 

In a formcT* article*' we have observed, there are only two senses 
in which a translation of St, Paul can be said to be good : either 
where it adheres, like the* autlienticated ^version, to the strict gram- 
matical meaning of the words, or, where* it endeavours to approach 
tlic sense by deserting the verbal construction.” In the first of these 
respects we do not say our version could not be improecd by revision; 
but we take leave to repeat, “ as a version, it cannot be surpassed.^' 
A new literal version, made independently of it, will never equal it. 
We confess, therefore, that we do not feel strongly predisposed to 

* Vol XI. ]>. 
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2\rrol on the Epistle to the Romans. 

favour private literal versions of Scripture: and much less literal 
versions of St. Paul, whicli are only c,vvHsablc under the peculiar cir- 
CTimstances of national translators. Paraphrastic versions, however, 
challenge attention ; they are often the best translations ; always, if 
good, the best interpretations. 

Mr. Terrot has taken up this position, and most ably maintained it. 
His paraphrase is lucid, concise, and elegant : nor do we remember to 
have perused any work on this profound and important portion of 
Scripture more clearly illustrative of its force and bearing. The 
arguments of the Apostle, and the objects to which they are di- 
rected, are placed in the brojid daylight of jdiilological and historical 
examination. Mr. Terrot is evidently no Calvinist, but he has taken 
no pains to extricate St. Paul’s language from Calvinistic perversion. 
The closest observation (so far as we can^ speak for ourselves) can 
detect notliing on those j)oints which is not fully borne out by (he 
text. And even where, on a superlicial review, we might be inclined 
to suspect a little accommodation to hypothesis, a nearer examination 
has convinced ns tliat our author has not spokei^ without hook. His 
coolness and accuracy, qualities always rare, here of the most indis- 
j)ensablc value, arc above all commendation. Though eminently 
(jualified, by talent and learning, to stand forward as an iiuh'pendeiit 
authority, with the modesty and just humility of a scholar and a 
Christian, he disregards the practice of tins enlightened age/’ 
and draws largely on the stock of other illustrious theological critics, 
alw^ays, however, indicating the sources wlience his foreign matter 
is derived : and, in so doing, he communicates new light to his bor- 
rowed autliorities ; or, if lie dissents, assigns his reasons with a 
humble and scholarliko taoderation. 

That awful text of St. Peter, no less pro]>lietic than liistorical, 
which asserts that the unlearned and unstable wrest the writings of 
St, Paul to their own destruction, lias never been regarded wdth an 
attention at all proportionate to the weight of its signiticance. It 
might have been supposed that Christians, in perusing these valuable 
portions of Scripture, would never have siiflercd this text to escape 
their continual observation, and would have prayed and struggled 
with the utmost fervour and earnestness against iinlearneduess and 
instability. But the disregard of tliis most important text, the dis- 
paragements of human learning, the self-conceited and mistaken 
views of private judgment, which liave hrouglit upon that noble and 
Christian doctrine the invective of Papists, and error without end 
upon the “ unlearned and unstable,” have never been so strongly 
exemplified as in the interpretation of the Epistle to tlie Romans. 
The unlearned and ' unstable,” those who liave comluned lioth 
characters, or sustained either, have elicited from tin’s c])istJe tliat the 
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God of ineicics is a stern and arbitrary tyrant ; that his moral creation 
is a piece of mcclianism, and that right and wrong, if they have any 
existence at all, have, at least, no influence on man’s fiitnrc doom. Now 
if a right understanding of tlie E])i.stle to the Homans he important 
for the ]>rivate Christian, most especially is it so to those who are 
appointed “ stewards of the n)ysteries of God.” Tliat they should 
not, under tliat venerable appellation, dispense the figments of un- 
learned or unstable men, is oven of the very first im])ortancc. Yet 
the thorough study of that profoundly argumentative piece of Scripture 
re(juircs the assemblage of various critical labours and historical 
illustrations, scaltcred tlirougli many volumes, and demanding time, 
labour, and discrimination, to be well examined and comprehended. 
Mr. Terrot has collected these into one clear and judicious view : 
and though it would be too much to say lu' has never been mistaken, 
yet such is bis general research and critical ability, that vve cannot 
differ from him without distrust and deference. 

Mr. 'Ferrot considers the great leading doctrine of tlie Epistle to 
the llon^ans, and that, indeed, on the right understanding of which its 
whole interpretation depends, to be JusTiric atlox nv faitii. On the 
misapprehension of this, as be conceives, all erroneous expositions 
liave been founded. Not tliat be offers, or pretends to offer, any 
new statement of that doctrine. Mr. Terrot is too good a scholar 
to jiatronise novelties in divinity. On tlie contrary, be is fully sen- 
sible that the nearer he approaches the model of tlie primitive creed, 
the nearer his interpretation must approach tlie trutli. He lias 
drawn on the critical wealth of our own Whitby, Doddridge, Mack- 
niglit, Taylor, I’carson, Ibdl and Paley : and on tluit of the German 
Senile r, Ko})])e, Ammon, K nappe, Sclilciisner,^ Nocssclt, Itosennuiller, 
and Moms. 

As a iisofiil apparatus towards a fair cxaniinalion of tlie K]ji tic, jirc prefixed, 

]. A (diionologieal I’able of the Acts of St. Paul, abridged from Bishop 
Pearson's Aiinales Pauliiii. 

Jl. A Brief l'i\]iosition of the oeeasioii, date, aiul gemiineiiess of the Epistle. 

III. All Analysis of its Contents. 

IV. A Critical Tiupiirv into the meaning of eertain 'fheologleal Terms, fre- 
(piently nsi'd hy the Ajjostle Paul iivthis and in Ins otlier Epistles. 

V. A last ol all tlie Passages of the Old iVstamont, ipioted in the Epistle to 
the Komans. — P. 2. 

Under the fourth head, Mr. Terrot investigates the import of the 
terms, 1, EiKaiou) and CiKaioavv^]^ which he determines critically to be 
forensic expressions, signifying “ to acquit'^ and “ acquittal.” Hence 
it follows that God’s acquittal of sinners is not the same as pardon, 
which is at)L act of mercy : it is an act of jusxici: ; and as it could 
never be such an act in reference to the sinner only, it must be so 
in reference to some extraneous satisfaction. We do not exactly 
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understand Mr. Terrot’s distinction between the death and the resur- 
rection of Christ, which last only he considers as tins external cause 
and it appears to us that he has too closely pressed the words of the 
Apostle (Roni. iv. 23 ) in drawing this distinction. 2 . Tlic author 
examines the moaning of the term TrtVnc. He contends that this 
expression has really the same signification in St. Paul and St. James; 
that it does not, in the former, comprise obedience, but that it is 
regarded as the principle on which obedience is to be exercised. On 
tbis point our author shall speak for himself. 

If TTtcrrw actual!)^ contains obedience as part of its meaning, tlicn we must seek 
for iinotlier meaning of the term, as used in the writings of St. James, wliere it 
evidently does not include obedience; and in 1 ('or. xiii. 2, wlierc St. Paul him- 
self speaks of faith as a thing totally distinct from charily, and totally unavailing 
without it. To say that belief of llio gospel means olu'dienee to it, is surely a 
harsli and unnatural definition; but to say that the pro])osition we are jnstijicd 
by fait means not that we aie justified by the mere ])ossession of belief, but 
by the proper action of that belief in our heart Jind eonduet, is (piite consistent 
with the ordinary usage of language. Nothing is more common than to speak 
of a man’s being saved by his skill, his presence of mind, his courage ; when 
we really mean, not that the man was saved by the mere possession of these 
(pialities, but by the line of eonduet which they enabled him to })ursue. Since 
then it is clear tliat tlie proper action of faith, is such a use of the means of 
grace as will enal)l(‘ Us “ to jierfcct holiness in the fear of God;’’ since it is clear 
from St. James, that faith alone does not justify, (Jas. ii. If.) and from St. Paul, 
(1 Cor. xiii. 2) that without charity it is unprofitable ; we must I think conelutb', 
that faith, or a belief of the truths of the gospel, juslifies not by its e.ei.sfrnccj 
but by its action. — Pp. o3, .‘51. 

3. Tlie expressions yopog and epya too vopov^ come under our 
aiithor’.s consideration. These be limits to the requirements of the 
Mosaic law, ceremonial and moral. 4. Next be considtus tlie term 
rrdp^, which he renders the animal propensities, and more generally} 
the natural state and powers of the human mind as enslaved by these 
propensities.” 5. and lastly, lie examines tlie term which 

he calls a commercial term,” signifying, “ to put any thing to 
account, whether on tlie debtor or creditor side.” [“ “ llur i- k,” 

says Mr. T. ‘‘ is it i sed in the Cat.vinistic sensi:, of an iMruriTiox 

OF A GOOD OR DAD QUALITY OR ACT OF ONE IND1VIDU\L TO AN0T11J:R.”| 

From this general view of the cardinal terms and phrases of the 
Fipistle, our readers will he able to fo/m «ome notion of Mr. 'I'errot’s 
system. The arguments by whicli his interpretations are siqiported, 
do not admit of abridgment. From these we will now advance to 
offer a few observations on peculiar passages^ 

On chap. V. ver. 15, Mr. Terrot remarks : — 

It appears from this verse, and still more plainly from verse 17, that eternal 
mi.^iery formed no part of the penalty of the fall upon Adam’s posterity, since in 


* lie appears to contiadict thif. theory, chap. i:i. Note ;jG. 
t i\ 49. X Ibid. 
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that case there would have been a parallelism between Christ and Adam, which 
is here expressly denied. — P. 239. 

We are not disposed to deny Mr. Terrot’s doctrine, but we cannot 
altogether subscribe to his manner stating it. It is certain that, 
in whatever future curse tlie sin of Adam involved us, that curse was 
removed by Christ being made “ a curse for us.*' “ As in Adam all 

die, EVEN so {(WTLO Kcu) in Christ shall all be made alive.” This must 
refer to spiritual death, because it is plain matter of fact that Christ 
lias not delivered us from temporal. But Mr. Terrot’s unqualified 
statement would seem to subvert this very evident truth. His 
doctrine, as we conceive, is, and it may be true, that death eternal 
was not entailed upon Adam’s posterity in consequence of the sinful 
nature which they inherited from him : but since this sinful nature is 
sure to produce its proper fruit, which docs merit everlasting punish- 
ment, this distinction is of little conseqiu nce ; and w^e are certain that 
the sacrifice of Christ exerts all its efficacy upon spiritual life. We 
cannot, therefore, but consider Mr. T.’s comment at best unguarded; 
and even if ever so well expressed, an useless distinction. 

On chap. VI. ver. 3, w’c have the following note: — 

€fSa7TTL(T0r)fi€P €Ls TOP OaPciTOV tfUToVf luoans, anf lo proft’Sf: hi Jiapitsm a foUh 
in ihv 'iiieritorions vfjh'acif of Christ's death, W'hich would he quite foreign to the 
argument, but lalher to prqfrss an imitation of his death for sin, hij our death to 
sin, I'ho Apostle in Col. ii. 11. 12, show's that the spiritual essence^ of baptism 
was ‘‘the putting ofI‘ the body of the sins of tin* flesh:'* and in 'I’itus iii. 1, 
he directly comiects the outward sign, the washinij of regeneration, with the 
inward grace, the reneniiaj of the Jlolg Ghost; which iu the lU'Xt a erse lu' speaks 
of as having l)oeii already ahundanttij poured upon them, ’fbere can bo no doubt 
that tbo cluircb in tlu* pur(*st ages considerc'd baptism as being not m^aclv tv])i- 
cally but actually a new birth. 'J'bus Basil <le S. S. x. j). 167. Kpx*] fcoTys* to 
[iti77Ti(Tpa, KOI TTpeoTrj ijpfpcov cKClPj] T?/v TTdXiyyepetrLas i]p€pa. And Cirog. 
Xaz. Or. X. p. 169. calls the newly baptized person v€OKtl(jtov yj^vx^p, i}p to 
IJu^vpa l)L v^aro^ avepopej)am€P, — P. 211. 

The Paraphrase, wliich follow's up the same view' of the text, is, we 
think, luminous and just. It must naturally be annoying to (he 
advocates of a non-baptismal regeneration, ajid consequent^' irre- 
spective predestination, to he reminded that the Apostle of their 
choice, in the Epistle of their admiration, has taketi the opj)o- 
site view. Here Mr. Terrot, has not escaped the censure of the 
Eclectic reviewers, (as fhe reader will find, from a letter in thc‘ 
miscellaneous division of this number). * We do not ordinarily inter- 
meddle with brother critics; but since Mr. Terrot himself has called 
our attention to this subject, we could liardly justify ourselves, did 
we not give a passing notice to the temerity which calls the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration a dogma, which has much the same affinity 

* Let not this be forgotten. Admit this doctrine, and all the horrors of Calvinism 
NECESSARILY follow. This is often lost sight of by men of better intention than argu- 
mentative powers. 
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with the doctrine of Paul, as that of penance or extreme unction. 
The Eclectic reviewer must have been very ignorant, or something 
much worse, if much worse can be in a man wlio undertakes to 
pronounce judgment on impoilant scripture doctrines. Baptismal 
regeneration (wliicli penance and extreme unction never were) has 
been abundantly proved to be the doctrine of the primitive church : 
it has been proved, to all iiiiiuls wliose attachment to private opinion 
is not stronger than their openness to fair grammatical reasoning, 
to be the doctrine of Scripturj: : and is tliis plain doctrine, thus 
confirmed, thus sanctioned by the voice of the ancient catholic church, 
to he confounded, at nineteen centuries distant, with the vilest rubbish 
of Rome, solely because it jircsents an impenetrable barrier to a 
tenet alike false and horrible.^ The importance of tlieological error 
is no where more conspicuous than in this instance. An liypotlicsis 
degrading to God, and })r('posterous as regards man, is assumed; it 
must be maintained at all hazards; and, therefore, scripture and 
primitive anticpiity must be denied or falsified. 

In chap. VI. ver. 23, we have the following very excellent note; — 

ZcoTj aicdiuos . — Hero wo may observe, that eternal life, which moans not 
merely eternal existence, but eternal blessedness, is givin conftftlonalh/ ; for the 
wages of sill being dcalli, 1, e. eternal niisei'V, eternal liappiness must be e(»n- 
ditional mion our forsaking bin. Yet it is not oyjrcouta but xf^pur/xa,. not the 
payment of something fairly earned, but a free gift unbought and immoi ited by 
any thing that tlu* holiest Cliristian has done or can do. Divines of the Cal- 
vinist ic school are fond of considering it as a contradiction to talk of the 
e(niditi(jns of a free (jlfL But is tliero any absurdity in saying, that a king 
otters a free pardon to rebels, on condiihm of their laying down tlicir arms 1 — 
r. LH7. ^ 

In entering on that part of tlic eighth chapter which refers to the 
doctrine of predestiiiatvon, and on the nintli, whicli is now pretty 
generally considered untenable ground even by Calvinists themselves, 
Mr. Terrot observes: — 

The reader may he presumed to know tliat we art' now (*iit('ving upon a 
])ortion of tlie h]>is(lc, which lias always been a field of coulrovt'rsy between 
('alvinisis and Arminians. It has been the author’s ohj(*ct, both in the 
Parajdnase and Notes, to avoid as nmeh as possible all ndi'renee to eitlier 
system, and to explain merely the projier sense of the teirns used by the Apostle, 
and the mutual eoniiexion of the jiropositions which he advances. — P. 2(U. 

And Mr. Terrot lias kejit to his intentiori,^witli a very praiseworthy 
fidelity. The following note, though not original, is clear and excel- 
lent ; and if it shews not how predestination and free agency may be 
reconciled, it at least demonstrates that they are reconcilable. 

God foreknows all persons and things equally : when, therefore, it is said that 
God foreknew certain individuals, wc must understand that he foreknew some- 
thing of them, which he did not foreknow of others, and this circumstance must 
have been cither mentioned or alluded to in the preceding context. J3ut the 
only circumstances mentioned are, that they were called by the offer of the 
gospel, and that the) lorcd God. And since many are cidled who are not chosen, 
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it follows that the foreknowledge hero spoken of, is Clod's foreknowh'dgo that 
they would accept the oHer of salvatton, and consequently hue Him. — 1\ 202. 

Tlie text, ix. 3, rjvxoM^ y^P avrof dvdBefjia dual diro tov Xpicrrov vnep 
TMU ddfX(po)v pov, has been variously interpreted. It seems adnntted 
on all hands that the Apostle could never mean to imprecate upon 
]\iniself etern.al perdition, even though the salvation of all his brethren 
sliould he the consequence. For this reason vve cannot approve 
Mr. 'J'errot’s version. 

Were it, indeed, of any avail, I could pray that I myself were separated from 
Christ, if tlunehy my brethren according to the flesh could he admitted to the 
blessings forfeited by me. — P. 137. 

'J'o he separated from Christ is what no Christian could have 
imjdored under any circumstances. ISIr. Terrot, after adducing 
s('veral very unsatisfactory expositions, adds of his own store — 

Th(' A])()stle miglil, therefore, express a wish that, if it were ])ossihlc, he 
miglit change places with his brethren; that they might possess the faith wliieh 
he had, ^^hile he eame into their stale of imhelief; hnt \\ithout saying or mean- 
ing that this iin])elief must necessarily he (inal. Tpon the whole, however, it 
seems nnnec(*ssary, perlia])s iin})ossihle, exactly to define the Apostle’s meaning. 
In the warmth of his zeal he express(‘s himself walling to make any saerifiee for 
liis hretliren ; perhaj)s W'ithoni calculating, even in his o wn mind, the exact 
e\teut of tbe saerilic«‘. And this is the more probable, as he w'eH. knew, that no 
Facriiiee on his part eonld be available for their salvation. — F. 200. 

Now this, we think, is not as ftdicitous as Mr. Terrot is wont to 
be. St. Paul liad known, by melaiiclioly experience, the miseries of 
a state of unbelief; it is not to be believed that he could have again 
wished to incur them. The zeal of the Aposth» is well kiufl^n and 
acknowledged; yet it is hardly conceivable that the Spirit of God 
should have allowed him to record his willingnVss to make a sacrifice 
which would luiv(* been absolulely sinful, even though his zeal at the 
moment might have betrayed him into thoughtlessness. The reason 
last assigned is, in our o])inion, any thing but probable to make 
large professions, large too, because he knew he could not realize them, 
is surely very unworthy of a Christian, and more so of an Apostle. To 
us the interpretation of Edwards appears the most satisfactory. The 
Jews bore a national emsc frorp Christ, which w\as, by consequence, 
lemporaL They lost all 4,lieir privileges^; and, in return, suffered 
great miseries and privations, on account of their national sin, in the 
rejection and murder of the Messiah. The Apostle might, with true 
Christian charity, and yet with true Christian affection for his Lord, 
wish that ho could bear this temporal judgment in their stead ; and 
this, wc conceive, was his meaning. 

The remark on chap. XI. ver. 5, is too prolix to be ([uoted — too 
concise to be abridged. But it is triumphant against Socinianism. 
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On the eleventh verse, it is judiciously observed, 

*H KQT €K\oy 7 )v 7 rpo 6 €(Tis . — Thc reader will observe, the Apostle is here 
speaking, not of the election of individuals to eternal life, but of a certain 
individual and his posterity to be the depositaries of Cod’s law, and tlie origin 
from which Messiah as to his human nature was to spring. If then any choose 
to use this text in su])port of the Calvinistic hypotliesis, tliey ought to be aware, 
that it can be so applied only by inference, the propriety of which inference may 
fairly be questioned. — P. 269. 

But we do not altogether approve Mr, Ter rot’s version of /o/ttw ydp 
yEvvrjQEVTwv, though it follows in substance the authorized translation. 
He paraphrases, or rather renders, “ when the children were yet 
unborn.” Now the original passage referred to (Gen. xxv. 23), shews 
that the ellipsis ought to he supplied, “ the nations;'' for the ex- 
pression is, Two nations are in thy w'omb, and two manner of j^eojjlc 
shall be separated from thy bowxds; and thc elder shall serve thc 
j^ounger.” Besides, we know that Esau in 'person never served Jacob ; 
although the Edomites became tributary to Israel. Mr. Terrot and 
our version both obscure tlie sense, and seem to refer to an individual 
election, what tlie whole text and context prove to belong to national ; 
wliat Mr. Terrot acknowledges to be so, and wbat must indeed be so 
acknowledged by every candid critic. 

There is one observation wliich w e will add to what we have already 
said on particular portions of this work, although it is an objection 
w’hicli incurs the risk of being charged wutli hyporcriticism. Mr. 
Terrot’s work is designed for utility, and is so very useful, that we 
would willingly sec nothing w'anting to the objection. We can speak 
from ij^perience, that its utility is mucli impeded by the simj^le 
omission of thc chapter at thc liead of the page both in the text and 
notes. We think we should not be saying too much in afTirmiiig, that 
it has cost us at least twice tlie pains to analyse and examine thc 
w'ork under its present disadvantages, which it w'ould, had this slight 
addition been made. Wc therefore recommend to Mr. Terrot the 
adoption of this plan in future editions. But although this diidiculty 
might be removed wdtb little trouble, it is not one of those dllUcultics 
which improve w^liilc they exercise tlie reader ; yet even wdth this 
disadvantage, the theological and biblical student will find bis labours 
amply repaid by the critical jjerusal of tliiJ" volume ; and wdtli less 
time and study than by au5 other means known to us, will be enabled 
to gain a distinct comprehension of this portion of Scripture. 

We think thc appearance of this work calculated to do more gopd 
in assisting thc eradication of the perverse dogma of unconditioi^r 
election and reprobation than any thing lately publislicd. It is so 
perfectly candid ; no attempt is made to distort a text ; tlie inter- 
pretations are so fully confirmed by meditation and grammatical 
examination, that wu*th unprejudiced minds it must have wTight, 
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and with not a few of the less blindly prejudiced. The errors of the 
unlearned are here combated by learning ; and the unstable may here 
find somewhat scriptural to rest on. Indeed tlie ninth chapter of this 
Epistle, the ancient stronghold of fatalism, seems now pretty generally 
admitted to be inapplicable to the question : and an ingenuous spirit, 
aided by an extended inquiry, which works like the present emi- 
nently facilitate, will dissipate the dreams of presumptuous confidence, 
and scatter the darkness of a groundless despair. 

Art. II. — A Treatiae on the Doctrine of the Atonement : bt / 

Charles Jerram, M.A. Vicar of Chohham^ Surrey, London. 8vo. 

1828, Price 9.9. 

Whilst the Deist laughs at the very notion of a Mediator, and the 
philosophising Christian fashions it to his own hypothesis, it is the 
duty of those “ whose lips should keep knowledge,” to vindicate the 
word of truth from the mischievous assaults of both. 'J'hat duty has 
l)f*eu well discharged by Mr. Jerram in the Treatise before \is. To 
those who are acc[ii'ainted with the writings of Butler and Horsley, 
Magee and Pearson, the Vicar of Chobliam will offer nothing new ; 
(novelty, indeed, upon such a topic is almost impossible ;) but he who 
v\ishes to see the great doctrine of the Atonement perspicuously 
handled in a small compass, may profitably considt the volume, of 
which we extract the following account from the Preface. 

'J'lie great object I have had in view was to set tlie scriptural doctrine of the 
Atoiiejneiil in a clear and full point of view: to separate it from all*l(hraneoiis 
matter and minute relincments ; to give a plain answer to the objections brought 
against it ; to ('stablish it on the clearest scriptural evidence ; and to rescue it from 
the charge of being foiuided on principles contraiy Fo llie constituted order and 
fitness of things, 'fhe princijial merit of the work, (if it have any,) consists in 
its laying before tlie reader a connected view of the whole subject. — Pp. 8, \). 

That the lilessed Son of God laid down his life as an expiatory sa- 
crifee, whereby h(‘ made an aloncrnent for transgressiony and propi- 
tiated our offended God by his vicarious sufferings, is indeed the 
corner-stone of the Christian Fabric ; — the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of the oracles of trutlv “To know Jesus Christ, and him 
erucifiedy' is life eternal : *not to know liim as “ the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away tlie sins of the world,” is to be ignorant of the 
first principles of Christianity ; and tlie mixture of error with our 
notions upon this tremendously important topic, in proportion as it 
Vitiates our faith, so does it endanger our best hopes. 

The doctrine has an insqiarable connexion with the entire system of 
religion, and enters essentially into the whole experience and hopes of the 
Christian. If he find, on inquiry, that he is wrong in this article of liis 
faith, ho is wrong in every other; imd he will have every thing to begin 
afresli. He must find a new mode of obtaining pardon of sin and jieace of 

VOI,. XI. NO. vili. 8 L* 
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(onsclt'iict* ; a new way of approaching Godin praycM*; new resources in the 
day nf affiietion ; new supports and consolations in lh(‘ hour of deatli. Let it 
then he distinctly understood, tliat it is not for a single and insulated doctrine 
that we are now contending ; — for an opinion, which may he detached from the 
articles of faith, and no iiijuiy ensue to the rest ; — it is for the first link in the 
chain,- -the key-stone of the arch, — the foundation, on which the temple of truth 
is built. — Chaj). 1. Sect. 1. pj). 1. 

Mr. Jerrain divides his 'Lreatise into four sections, which arc sub- 
divided into chapters ; and, for the information of our readers, we 
liere detail the contents of tin* volume before us. 

The first section comprises two chapters, — one upon the importance 
of the doctrine of Atonement, and the other a general statmnent of the 
doctrine, with a plan of the ITeatise : in which it is the endeavour of 
onr author 

I. To remove the principal objections brought against the doctrine. 

II. 'fo establish it on the authority of the Holy Scriptures ; and, 

III. To shew that it is not incon.sistent with the constituted ovdcT and fituesa 
of tiling®. 

The second section is divided into four chajiters, the respective 
topics of which are arranged under the following heads, and contain a 
refutation of the ol)jections usually urged against^ the doctrine of the 
Atonement. 

It is alleged, I That both the truth and importance of this doctrine may 
be denied from certain sujiposed omissions to mention it in the New 'fes- 
tament. 2. That tliere is no necessity in the ease to re(juire it. 3 . That it 
is in direct contradiction to many plain jiassages of the Holy Scriptures. And, 
lastly, I’hat it is founded on an unauthorized assumption of the expiatory ami 
vicarious nature of sacrifices. — Sect. II. p. K3. 

We Jfc fully persuaded with our author that the sacrifice of 
animals was of divine institution ; nor have we any doulit that from 
their first appointment they were expiatory and vicarious, and had a 
direct reference to the sacrifice of our Lord u})on the cross. Mr. Fa- 
ber’s admirable “Treatise on the Origin of Primitive Sacrifice " lias, 
wc think, trium})hantly established this point in opposition to tlie 
hypothesis of Mr. Davison and all other opponents. Mr. .lorram lias 
given us a succinct account of this (Question in the fourth chajitcr of 
the second section of the work now before us. Ills third section is 
devoted to the scriptural evidence in support of tlic doctrine of the 
Atonement; and contains //rc chapters, in 'which we see — chap. i. “A 
Collection of Passages of Scripture which are sitpposed to contain or 
illustrate the doctrine of the Atonement chap. ii. “ Remarks on the 
above passages of Scripture ; ” chap, iii, “Argument from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews chap, iv. “ Argument from our Lord’s explanatiob 
of his sufferings after his Resurrection chap. v. “ Argument from 
the death of Christ being tht* constant subject of the Apostles preach- 
ing, and the great instrument of their extraordinary success.” In the 
fourth section it is maintained tliat “the doctrine of tlic Atonement is 
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not inconsistent Avith the constituted order and fitness of things. I'he 
Hrst chapter of this section teaches that 

I. 'Jlie arguinont from analogy is against the notion that sin will be forgiven 
on repentanre ; 

II. And that tlie same argument “ is, that sin will he punished, unless averted 
by some foreign interposition.” 

The last chapter of the Treatise shews us that ‘‘analogy is not 
against the doctrine of a substitute bearing the penalty of sin,” 

Snell is a table of the general contents of Mr. Jerram’s volume. 
How’ he has executed his design our readers shall judge for tlieni- 
selves from the extracts wdiich we purpose to make. 

The deplorable perverseness of “an evil heart of unbelief ” is never 
so glaringly manifested as by the resistance whicli Socinians are 
wont to make against tlie overpow'cring evidence of the Scriptures to 
the doctrine of the Atonement : nor is the fond wisdom of false philo- 
sophers more palpably identified witli other foolishness, tluin wdicn it 
rejects the vicarious sufferings of Christ, because the line of mere 
linmaii reason is too short to fathom the “great mystery of godliness.” 
And yet we think it may admit of a question whether the injudicious 
refinements of orthodox bclicvm’s have not proved as prejudicial to 
the doctrine, which forms the theme of the volume on our table, as 
the objections of heretics, and the assaults of Infidids. 

I cannot dismiss this subject, (writes Mr. Jerram,) witliout lamenting the 
evil wliieli has resulted from carrying points of doctrine beyond the clc'ai* and 
plain statements of the Holy Scriptures. There is a constant tendency in our 
nature to he ‘‘wise aho\e what is written and to push arguments, ai^to draw 
inlereiices, which are altogether uiiauthorizcd by any fair construction of tin* 
word of (iod. The result has been pernicious, not only in the strife and debate, 
which have so often athicted the church of Christ, hut in giving tluj greatest 
advantage to its common emmiies. They ha\e associated these extravagant 
notions with (diristianity itself; and gloried in their victory over their feeble 
o[)p()neiits, as tliough tliey liad gained a triumph over trutli itsfdf. This has in 
no ease, perhaps, been more remarkable, and more to he legretted, than in the 
attacks wliieli have been made <m the doctrine of the Atonement. Many of its 
advocetes have exceeded all the limits which the Scriptures and s(»hei’ criticism 
prescribe, and have spoken so incautiously of the Sujwcme Being in his eliaracter 
of Judge and Moral (iovernor, with the view of establishing the necessity of an 
('xacf equivalent, even to the minutest calculation, being given to his violated 
laws, as aj)parc*ntly to divest him of][t)ve aiuUniercy, and to transform him into 
a being, not only of inflexible justice, but of inexorable wrath, without feeling 
the least reh'Utings of conqiassioii towards the refurning prodigal, 'fhese rejire- 
sentations have been insidiously identified vvith the doctrine of the Atouemeut, 
and exhibited as belonging to its very essence : and when its adversaries have 
established the doctrine of the divine goodness and compassion, they seem to 
th^k they have given a fatal blow to the doctrine of the Atonement, and that 
little else remains than to enjoy the honours of a triumph. But when this doc- 
trine is placed on its plain scriptural ground, and stripped of the ill-judged 
appendage's with which some of its injudicious friends have encumbered it, it 
remains tmtouelied by such arguments, and will retain its jdacc tdl truth itself 
meets with a victorious adversary. — Pp. 10, 11. 

T'lieie is so niiu h good sense in this plain and perspicuous state- 
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ixient, that we marvel not a little at our aiithor^s transgression of his 
own prescribed rule. That it has pleased God, ** out of regard to 
Christ’s sacrifice, to offer pardon and salvation to every penitent 
sinner,” (p. 5) is an everlasting truth written with a sun-beam in ten 
thousand passages of Holy Writ ! 

Let it be remarked too, (says our author,) that the truth of this doctrine 
does not rest on one or two insidated passages of Holy Scripture, but on such a 
body of accuinulated evidence as can scarcely be brought in support of any other 
revealed truth. If no Christian would feel it respectful to the Divine Author 
of the sacred volume to doubt the truth of any doctrine clearly revealed, though 
it were supported by only one or two texts of Scripture, surely no one will hesi- 
tate to receive a doctrine which is confirmed by such numerous and independent 
passages as those just recited ; passages deduced from the Old Testament and 
the New, from each of the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, almost every 
Epistle, and the llevclation of St.John: issuing from the lips of prophets, 
apostles, and tlie son of God ; and selected from subjects, some of which are 
directly on the doctrine ; others clearly implying it ; and not a few jirocccding 
upon it, as the foundation of all that is valuable to us in possession, or vast and 
everlasting in hope. — P. 200. 

We cordially agree with Mr. Jerram in this excellent observation : 
we think it quite impossible to overrate the weight of scriptural evi- 
dence to the doctrine of the Atonement ! It is the Alpha and the 
Omega of the oracles of God ! Yet, wc venture to doubt whether it 
be allowable to say with our author that the sacrifice of Christ “ is 
the ONLY condition and consideration, on account of whicli God does 
actually forgive sin,” or even “ the }ndisq)rnsahle condition and consi- 
deration, on account of which he does forgive the penitent.” (p. G, 7.) 
We kn^v that Christ ‘‘appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice af 
himself^’ but, we would beg leave to remind our readers that the 
bloody death of our Redeemer may not be tlie onli/ condition and 
consideration in the pardon of our iniquities, and we refer tlicm to 
the 1 1th verse of the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the 1 Iebrew\s, 
which runs thus ; “ How' much more sliall tlie blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered liimself w'itholt spo'r to God,” 
(Trpoaeyeyk'ep ttpiupoy,) “ purge your conscience from dead w'orks to 
serve the living God ? ” Now, we presume to think that the nicrito- 
rions obedience and the perfect righteousness of our immaculate Re- 
deemer are as much connected w'ith the expiation of Iniinan guilt as 
his vicarious death. It is unquestionably certain that many texts of 
Scripture speak of the sacrifice of the Son of God as the marvellous 
means, through wliich our sins are remitted, and our reconciliation 
purchased ; “ for God hath not appointed us to wrath, hut to ohttim 

salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for our sins.” (1 Thess. V* 
9, 10.) But there are other passages of the inspired volume, which 
refer to the righteousness of our blessed High Priest, as one of the 
qualifications necessary to fit him for his liallowcd office : and much 
caution, therefore, should be exercised, in this vital question, as in all 
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others, that we do not so interpret one part of Scripture as to make 
it contradict another. We know, and we earnestly contend that 
salvation is impossible unto sinners without remission of sin ; that 
redemption in the decree of God is impossible without effusion of 
blood ; and that our redemption was, therefore, wrought by the 
blood of our Redeemer, by the Lamb slain to take away our sins ! 
But then, we cannot forget the characteristic mark of that Lamb 
which was “ without blemish and without spot and we remember 
where it is declared that ‘‘ such a High Priest became us, who is holy, 
harmless, umlcfilcd, and separate from sinners.’’^ Heb. vii. 26. “ By 

his knowledge sliall my righteous servant justify many,” is the state- 
ment of Isaiah. God made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, 
‘‘ Wherefore,” says Pearson, ‘‘ there was no other brother but that 
Son of Man, which is the Son of God, who was like unto us in all 
things, sin only excepted, which could work this redemption for us. 
(Creed, Fol. Edit. p. 74.) We are redeemed, not with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold ; but with the lyredoiis blood of Christ, as a 
lamb without blemish and without spot,'' (1 Pet. i. 18, 19.) The expia- 
tion of our sins is effected, it should seem, by the merit, death, and 
sufferings of the Holy Son of God; and tlie vicarious obedience is 
equally necessary as the vicariovs sufferings of our righteous advocate, 
to satisfy the Divine Justice.* 

Wherein then (asks UsIkjv) stands Christ’s satisfaction to C5od's justice, which 
is tile first part of his priesthood I 

In yielding (the 13ishop replies) that perfect ohedienre, whcrcujion dcpcndclh 
the whole merit of our salvation. — Dan. ix. 21 ; Eph. i. 2, 1 1, 15, 16. 

11 ow was our Saviour to make satisfaction for our debt I * 

1. liy perfor??uny that perfect ohedfcnce, ^^e did owe. 2. IJy suffering 

that punishment due unto us for our sins, that so Jie might jiut out the hand- 
writing between (lod and us, and set us free. 

Hitherto of Christ’s sullbrings : what is the other pari of his satisfaction ? 

Ilis perfect r'ajhlevusness^ whereby he did that wliicli we are not able to do, 
and ahsolutcb) fnlJiUcd the ic/ude law of God for us." — Ehlioj) Usher s Body of 
Divinity, pp. 170, 1 7 1 , 171. 

To the same point Is the unambiguous testimony of our Cluirch in 
her Homilies. 

God sent his only Son our Saviour into this world to fid fit the law for us, and 

by shedding of his most preciops biood to nxike a sacrifice and satisfaetion 

So that in our justification, there is not only Chad’s mercy and grace, hut also his 

justice, and it eonsistetli in paying our ransom, and fulji I Hnrj of the law So 

that Christ is now the righteousness of all them that do truly believe in him. 
He for them paid their ransom by liis death. He for them fulfilled the law in his 
life God shewed his mercy unto us in delivering us fiom our former cap- 

tivity, without requiring of any ransom to he paid, or amends to be made on our 
parts, which thing by us had been impossible to be done. And whereas it lay 
not in us to do that, he provided a ransom for us, that was, the most precious 
body and blood of his own most dear and best beloved Son Jesus Christ, who, 


♦ See Bishop Horsley ’s Sciinotis, Serni. VIII. 
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besidos this ramom, fulfilled the law for us perfect It/ : and so the justice of (Jod 
and his mercy did embrace tofj;ether, and fulfilled the mystery of our re- 
demption, — Homily Sermon, on Salvation l>y only Christ our Saviour, Part I. 

If the righteousness of Christ be thus as indispensable as his death 
to the expiation of our iniquities, is Mr. Jcrrani correct ill saying that 
his sacrifice is “ the only condition and consideration on account of 
which God docs actually forgive sin V (p. fi.) 

These remarks, however, have kept our readers too long from the 
pages of Mr. Jerram, and we entreat our author to believe that they 
have been dictated only by an anxious desire to remove from his 
excellent treatise even the smallest appearance of defect : and we 
shall be much surprised if, in a second edition, our hints be altogether 
disregarded. The whole of the third section of the volume on our 
table, touching the ‘‘ Scriptural Evidence of the Doctrine ” of Atone- 
ment, we recommend to the attention of the young student in divinity, 
for we know not where he can meet with a more useful manual. Of 
its merits he may form a correct judgment from the following extract. 

Such, then, are the proofs from Scripture texts, and the doctrine of sacrifice, 
of the inseparable connexion between the death of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
the salvation of the sinner. Not only do most numerous passages of tlie sacri-d 
volume, expressed iu almost every variety of language, jilain and figurative, 
direct and incidental, narrative, doctrinal, and interwoven in its very texture, 
declare this; but also the whole fabric of saerificial rites and the Le\ ideal 
priesthood, — constituting the religion of the faithful, from the lirst man down to 
the coming of the Messiah ; and most minutely, and in all its prominent 
parts, referred to by writers of tin* New T(‘stameut, and directly ajijdied to 
Clirist, and that in such lauguagi* as could not fail to eKcitc* in the miiuls both 
of Jews and (ientiles, whose whole religion liad hitherto consisted of sacrifici*’ 
the id('a of expiatory, propitiatory, and vicanoiis atonement,— declares with 
a tone and emphasis not to he resisted, that the remission of sin is never 
granted hut out of regard U'l the all-sufUcieut atonement of the Son of God. — 
P. 215, Sect. 111. c. 2. 

We regret tliat our limits forbid tis to ([note any passages from 
Mr. Jerram’s next cliapter, in which he has ably handled the ^‘argu- 
ment from tlie l^pistle to the Hebrews,” and demonstrated with 
peculiar happiness that — 

Till* sacrifice wliich Christ made for the sins of the world was of the same 
nature as those under the Mo.saic dispense, ition, and a necessary condition in 
the remission of sin. — P. 2t>5. 

It has been stated, with tfle marvellous assurance characteristic of 
their schools, by the impngners of the doctrine of the Atonement, that 
our Lord was silent with respect to it, when it was most natural for 
him to have taught it, if it had been a doctrine of truth. To this 
allegation we say, in the first place, that it is nothing to the purpose ; 
that our Saviour might have wise reasons for his silence ; and that the 
validity of the objection shall be granted, when the silence of one 
witness shall be deemed competent to outweigh the posilivc tcslimonif 
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of a host of iniexceptionablo authorities to a point in dispute. To 
this hold allegation we say, in the second place, that it is absolutely 
false, \Vc maintain that our Saviour did not pass over the subject of 
the Atonement in silence, and we appeal to such texts as Matt, xxvi, 
ver. 28 ; Markxiv. 24; Matt. xx. 2(5 ; Mark x. 45 ; John lii. 14, 15, 
John X. 11 ; John xv. 13 ; John vi. 51 ; Luke xxiv. 25, 2G, 45—47. 

lie had no sooner made the necessary sacrifice for sin, than he explained the 
importance of it to his disciples, and taught them that every thing in the 
system which had constituted their religioji, from the creation of man, and 
especially from the establishment of the Levitical priesthood by Moses down 
to that present moment, had a direct regard to his death upon the cross ; and 
thus, by anticipation, the Great Author of our religion has hiinstjlf answered 
the objections now brought against the expiatory nature of liis death, and has 
taught us that there can be no remission of sin but in relation to liis sacrifice; 
and that there never had liecn any forgiveness but in typical reference to that 
atonement which he had just made upon the cross. — Sect. 111. c. 4. p. 27 1. 

The remarkable fact, that from the death of Christ, animal sacri- 
fice censed to be a part of the religion of Christians, is thus excellently 
commented upon by the jtioiis vicar of Chobham : — 

'fhis fact is, 1 think, worthy of peculiar attention. A system of sacrifice had 
been continued without intermission, for four thousand years, from the eveatioii 
of man down 1o the death of Christ, in every nation, tribe, and tongue of the 
whole family of man. Immediately on the crucifixion of the* Messiah these 
sacrifices ceased, and in every chureh planted 1)\ the Apostles, they were siiper- 
sedtsl by a more spiritual worsliip, and by a I’aitJi which reposed on tlie merito- 
lious death of Jesus ('hrist for the remiwon of sins, instead of lliose animal 
\ i(‘lims, which had every where, till that time, he(‘n presi'iiled in behalf of 
offenders. Ilow can this universally admitted fact he aeeoimted for, but on 
the principles whieli are advocated in this 'freatise ? Does it not show, in the 
clearest m.'inner, that sacrifice was originally of diviiu* institiifion t — that, as it 
has been shown to b(‘ expiatory, and vicarious, so also it was sunbolieal of the 
dc*atb of’ C’hrisl mion the eioss.^ - and that, as soon as that sacrifice bad been 
oliered, the whole system was suptTseded, and a new'ftrder of things introdueial, 
by wliieli, through /b/M in the ciiiedied Messiah, the penttcnl sinm'r obtains the 
free and full forgiveness of bis sins.' These tilings are established, then, both 
})}' th(‘ facts of the ease, the eojieiirrent \ oiee of tlie whole Seri])liiii s, and by 
tlie direct festinionv, given on the specific <piestion before us, of tlie very Autlior 
of our religion, our God and Sa\iour, the Lord Jesus ( hrisl. — ^Seet. III. e. 4. 
]). 275. 

^Ve would not be captious in our criticism ; but we venture to ex- 
press our snr])risc that the clauses in the above extract, in which we 
have printed in italics the important words, ^\faUh'' and penitent f 
did not induce onr respectable author to femodel the passage in the 
sixth page of his work, to which we have before referred. And, 
though we are ])ersuaded that there is no real dilVerence between 
ourselves and Mr. Jerram upon the point, we think there is some 
danger of teaching men to forget the indispensable conditions oi' faith 
and repentance to their salvation, when, without any notice of such 
conditions, it is broadly asserted that “the sacrifice of Chiist is the 
only condition and consideration, on account of wdiich God forgives 
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sin.” Perhaps the danger would be obviated by adding to the con- 
clusion of the sentence, the qualifying words, “ whenemr it is repented 
The doctrine of salvation through the blood of the Cross was 
the great instrument of spreading the blessed Gospel througliout the 
world ; for, tliough the Jews were offended at it, and the Greeks 
thought it very foolishness,” it was “ mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds, and reducing the world to the obedience 
of faith. 

Tliis result, lot it be romemberecl, was the fruit of that doctrine which I have 
been attempting in this Treatise to establish ; and its extraordinary effects are 
an ovidcnco of its truth. God owned .and blessed the labours of those who 
published it, to an extent far beyond the reach of merely human efforts ; and he 
h.as thus made known to all succeeding ministers, hy what means he will accom- 
plish the purposes of his grace and mercy to a ruined world. All have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God. Sin is no trivial affair ; it is tlic castiiig 
olf of all allegiance to God, and joining .against liis kingdom in confederacy 
with the powers of darkness. This defection in duty, — this apostae} from (iod, 
— this revolt to Satan, must not be passed over .as a matter of eomp.ar.ativc 
iiniinjiortance. Repentance cannot repair the breach, nor atone for the trans- 
gression. The Son of God, the gift of the Father’s pity and compassion to 
man, undertakes tlio desperate cause, lie becomes the sinner’s friend, dies 
“ the just for the unjust,” and redeems us from the curse of tlie law by becom- 
ing a curse for us. lie tluis opens the way to reconciliation with God ; and a 
commission is given to proclaim those glad tidings tliroughout the world, 'fhe 
Apostles convey the message ; tliey dwell with rapture on tlic compassion of 
the Father and the love of the Son. They can neither think, speak, nor write 
{)f any other subject than the cross, and are determined to know nothing siivc 
Jesus Christ, and him criicilied.” God seals the truth of this message by the 
gift of the Holy (rho.st; the uiiderstaiidings of men are enligliteiied, their liearts 
renewed ; they turn from idols to serve the living find true God, and the ends 
of the earth see his salvation. And all this was the fruit of the doctrine -of 
forgiveness of sins by the atoning sacrilice of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. — Sect. HI. e. T). p. 28o. 

We forbear to accor.ipany our author tlirougli the twu) chapters of 
bis fourth and concluding section, in wliicL he strenuously maintains, 
.and that too with no me.an talent, that the doctrine of tlie Atonement 
is not inconsistent wdth the constituted order and fitness of things. 
He has wisely availed himself, in this part of his treatise, of the 
incomparable analogy of Bishop Butler, and demonstrated, that 
“ tliere is nothing in the principles of nature, or in the divine govern- 
ment, which forbids the intervention of the Son of God to avert the 
penalty of sin from man, by suffering' it liimsclf.” Wc entertain no 
doubt of the correctness of Mr. Jerram’s argument, though some of 
his details might, we think, be justly questioned ; nor are wc greatly 
enamoured of comparisons, however ingenious, between divine and 
human government, as a basis upon which to erect the superstructure 
of our creed. “ In ivhat sense, or whether with truth in ariy sensei 
justice may be said to dem.and the punishment of offenders,” (Paley, 
Moral Philosophy, B. VI. c. £).) what is the proper end of human 
punishments, and what may be the full satisfaction of perfect justice, 
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*Tre curious questions, whicli the casuist may dissect, and the philo- 
sopher may analyse, but they are tiot necessarily connected with. the 
establishment of Christian doctrines ; and w^e want no arguments from 
analogy to prove that what God has revealed and done is consistent 
with infinite wisdom, immaculate justice, and incomprehensible bene- 
volence ! Thfe redemption of man by tlie blood of the cross is 
avowedly revealed in the volume of inspiration. Wo therefore 
believe it/* To the captious objections of conceited Deists, who dare 
to arraign that stupendous mystery as contrary to the nature and 
fitness of things, w e feel that it is a waste of time to frame a laboured 
reply. We would rather at once enter our solemn protest against 
the “ fitness” of such false philosophy, and exclaim in emphatic 
W'ords, Lei God. he true, hnt every man a 


Art. III. — The Boor, A Poenu addressed to the Chvreli of Christy 
and dedicated to his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, by the 
Rev, John Hill, M. A. London: Rivingtons; and Lloyd and Son. 
18*29. pp. 88. 

There is a species of poetry wliich, if we are to believe a tolerably 
good judge of such matters, neither “Cods, nor men, nor columns” 
are able to bear. In direct contradiction to the axiom of tlie Stagyrite, 
that excellence consists in })roseiving a d\ic medium between tw'o 
extremes, “Immortal Verse” stands forth the opponent of his theory, 
or at best the exception which proves his rule. The reverend bard 
before us, Mr. John Hill, Master of Arts, appears to have been fully 
aware of this circumstance, and, whatever faults may be imputed to 
his poem, mediocrity is certainly not one of them. In the ])reliminary 
address to our excellent Trimate, Mr. H. informs “his I^ordship'* that 
it is intended to be “ descriptive of the education, life, and occupa- 
tion of a sensible (?), humane, and pious Christian : to the philan- 
thropist, to tlie theologian, and to the divine, it is indeed intended to 
discover a more recondite purpose.” With this clue for our guide, 
let us attempt the labyrinth. The “ four first lines of the first stanza” 
contain, as we are told in the Appendix, “ a figure of that state of 
religion against which Inspiration has raided the holy voice and de- 
nunciations of Prophecy, with wLose admonitions every true disciple 
of Jesus ought faithfully and honestly to be made acquainted, and on 
lyhose eagle wing the Israel of God ought to rise above the storms 
that gather around them. The fifth, beside its literal and direct effect, 
is in like manner intended to confirm the pious reader in the belief 
that the Almighty never leaves himself without a witness in the 
human breast to testify against error, falsehood, and oppression ; 

VOL. XI. NO. VIII. S Q 
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while the sixth and last line will be found to bear an allusion to the 
lofty and commanding elevation to which the eye of the Christian 
Church has been elevated.** We subjoin the stanza in question. 

Wliilc, gloom-defying, o’er the vale rose crowned 
A sliagg}?^ mount, from darkness sheltering light, 

The sun’s refracted rays still gleaming round, 

Through blackening clouds forestalling hastening night, 

A Boor, contented, traced his lonely way, 

To where his cot spoke last and earliest daip 

In devious glee his latent bosom shone, &c. 

Now on perusing these lines, we honestly confess that we found 
ourselves much in the same situation with Mr. Puff’s dull friend in 
the Critic, when unable to appreciate the comprehensiveness of Lord 
Burleigh’s nod, and were tempted to exclaim with him, “ Dear me ! 
did the first stanza mean all that?** Almost despairing from this 
outset to unravel all the didactic and allegorical texture of tlie 
work,” we set ourselves in the first instance to decipher the narrative 
itself, leaving the concealed Jolni-Bunyanisms for more mature con- 
sideration. The superficial story then, beneath which such a mass of 
abstruse matter lies hid from “ the ordinary reader,” is briefly this : — 
A “ Boor” (we are tempted to suspect here a trifling deviation from 
orthography in tlie reduplication of an o and the omission of a final e) 
is returning home in this very equivocal weather, and is saying to 
himself, or rather ‘‘ Echo” is saying to him, that, “ Man’s real w^ants 
are but few;” when on a sudden, “distant thunder ends the slighted 
theme,” and 

Tlirough XTiuling heavcu fierce sjxirits rush to Ixattle 
In lightning clash, and shout in thuudt*r’s rattle. 

The calm succ^ding headlong 1 orients broke : 

Vast tumbling rock.s and dashing trees swept down ; 

And in their boiling, plunging coiwso, loud spoke 
Portentous deeds, through Nature’s lurid frown : 

Yet fairer tlian what strew the cherished dead, 

Manuring laurels for the guilty head! 

If this he not a sublime description of a storm, the deuce is in it. 
Here we have “ succeeding,” “ tumbling,” “ dashing,” “ boiling,” 
“ plunging,” and “ manuring,” all in six lines. The last two, indeed, 
are a little too “ didactic and allegorical” for our entire comprehension, 
but they are not a whit the less magnificent. Amidst all this hurly- 
burly of thunder and lightning, the “ Boor,” in utter contempt of 
Dr. Franklin, gets under a tree, and “ muses inwardly,” how much 
snugger his wife and child are sitting by the fire in his “ cot” at home. 
After a time, as it does not seem likely to hold up, his thoughts take 
a wider range, and ramble, in the course of the next 140 stanzas, over 

Hoe and dibble, pruning-knife and spade, 

’Mid tools, and stuff oi various use and kind, 
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llirougli a portion of the Book of Genesis, occasionally diverging to 
pictures of rural felicity, in which “ living like dog iind cat” does not, 
after all, appear in the unpleasant light depicted by the proverb. 

Her (the goat’s) tiiiklings stilled, she joins the evening’s sport, 

The playful dog repels in reared dofciice, 

Or mocks him from the crag, her safe resort, 

While Oil the hough puss keeps him in suspense ; 

Cur bcffs one loalc^ then leaps <uid harJes alarniy 
Ills foe ]nirsues, hut know^ he must not harm. 

After six-and-forty pages, replete with imagery no less fanciful, 
exliibited in diction quite as felicitous, the rain leaves off, the ‘‘ Boor” 
goes home, and finds bis cottage has been the prey of the storm ; it 
is in short completely blown down, his wife crushed in the ruins, and 
every thing animate and inanimate, except his son, reduced to a per- 
fect wreck. 

What then his growing w'oe ! 

When to the storm the crags dire trophies raise, 

Of page revcrc'd, doaky thatchy his p/anfs and hoe!" 

The unfortunate “ Boor” is naturally enough excei'dingly shocked at 
this sad loss of property, and, we are told, “ sinks cxliaustcd on a 
fallen rock,” beneath a “ circling cliff,” which 

Looks o’er his roolle.ss cot wdth savngc mien, 

As blood-fod monsters on lost jiarents glare, 

Grim death, then, Hmh by limb their eliildreii tear, 
f lis Bible is torn to pieces by the fury of the elements ; a single page 
alone remains, containing, as we are informed in a note, two chapters 
of the prophet Isaiah; this 

He reads while midnight on the leaf shinies clear. 

I lis conscience ‘^thrills;” why, wc know not, as he lias hitherto 
appeared a very meditative, harmless sort of personage ; and seeing 
his “ toil-relaxing scat” still standing beneath Iiis “ favoured tree,” he 
goes to sit down upon it : 

As pines the eagle wdiero his ach*ie liiiiig, 
hhnhattled by the occcan’s distant roar, 

But late by night’s black tempest hung. 

With mate and offsjmiig, on the boiling shore, 

So memory's pangs awhile the Boor endures, 

Then pensive leads to where the shade allures. 

’With day had Virgo fled, hut night proclaims 
That Libra ncn\' vc^’olvcs tlic equal year ; 

Bright Perseus’ sword meridian justice flames 
O’er light and darkness, hope and guilty fear 
Deep silence reigns, the moon declines serene, 

And all looks glorious round the dreadful scene. 

And seated under this strange configuration of the heavens, the poem 
somewhat abruptly leaves “ the Boor,” as we shall do the poet, witfi 
the elegant compliment paid long since by the Roman bard to 
brother versifier : 

Tale tuum carmen nobis, Divine Poeta, 

Quale sopor! 
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Strictures on Dr. ^^rifofd's Pamphlet, 
entitled “ The Christian Dnti/ of 
Gra7iiing the Claims of the Homan 
Catholics.^' Bg the liec. H. 'i'owN- 
SEND Powell, Jil. A. Cia'ate of Sti'et- 
ton - on - Dunsmoor, WanvicLshire. 
London: Hivingtons. 1829. pp.26. 
Price Is. 6^/. 


We have read with nnich pleasure 
the able pamphlet of Mr. Powell in 
answer to the lihernl production of 
Dr. Arnold, which was lately put forth, 
charging all with injustice and wrong 
wlio din not give tlieir suffrage in fa- 
voviv of the claims of the papists. The 
arguments in this pamphlet are seve- 
rally brought forward by Mr. Powell, 
and by him severally answered in a 
short, but, we think, convincing man- 
ner. Dr. Arnold is proved to be mis- 
taken in his facts — confused in his 
reasoning — and wrong in his princi- 
ples. Ill proof of the latter we quote 
the following, wliicli will show how^ 
far even a clever man may mistake 
his path, Avhen wedded to the popular 
liberalism of modern times. 


Hr. Arnold. 

We might as well 
build our ships after 
the model ol’ our 
forefathers’ cora- 
cles, as endeavour 
to find the princi- 
ples of wisdom and 
justice developed in 
our forefathers’ go- 
v^ernment. — P. h. 

The antiquity of 
an institution does 
not afford a ]jre- 
surnption in favour 
of its excellence. — 
P. 22. 

The prcsum])tion 
is always in favour 
of change.— P. 1). 


Th ' Hlhle. 

Erujuire, 1 pray 
thee, of the former 
age, and prep.irc 
thyself t^) the search 
of their fathers ; for 
we arc but of ye's- 
terdav, and know 
nothing. — Job viii. 
ver. 8. 

Thus saith the 
Lord, Ask for tlie 
old paths, where is 
the good way, and 
walk therein.— af'V. 
vi. IG. 

My son, fekr tlioii 
the Lord and the 
king, and meddle 
not with them that 
are given to change. 
— Vrov. xxiv. 21. 


Such, gentle reader, is a specimen 
of the soundnes.s of Dr. Arnold’s 
reasoning. In other points also — 
church govevmneiit — a visible church, 
&c. he appears to be equally clear. 


His pamphlet has had a wide circu- 
L'itioii, .and we have even heard talk of 
a second edition ; but we should hope 
that Mr. Powell’s observations will he 
as weighty wdtli the Dr. as they have 
been witli us. To his readers we 
recommend, ill justice, a perusal of 
iNfr. Powell’s reply; after which, if 
they do not rise quite so liberal in 
their views, we are assured they will 
be more sound in their idctis. 


John If ass; or the ('oancil of Constance : 

a Poem, trifh Historical and Desrrip- 

tire Notes. London : Rivingtons. 

1829. pp. xii. 118. Price 

It would much gratify us to be able 
to do justice to this unpretending but 
admirable little book in a move en- 
larged and coinpreliensive review of 
its contents. But our readers may 
take our word for it, that tlumgh pre- 
vented by want of room from quoting 
in proof of our assertion, our inclina- 
tion would induce us to extract some 
of those beautiful passages w hich have 
earned for their author such praise as 
w'e feel great satisfaction in conferring 
on the score of justice, and wdiich, we 
doubt not, wdll he echoed by our 
brethren of the craft whenever the 
volume sliall have found its way, as 
wo hope it soon will, into the good 
graces of the critical w'orld. We have 
not read such a poem formally a day; 
and in olfering the meed of our ap- 
])robalion, w’c beg to include not alone 
the mechaniccTl and imaginative portion 
of the work, but the moral and religious 
tone w'liicli inns throughout it, — the 
dignified defence and pleading in behalf 
of Hie <,h\serted ark of Protestantism, — 
and the correct liistorical detail of that 
time of iniquity which has cast such a 
halo of terror around the memory of 
“ tlie Council of Constance.” We 
eannot, however, forbear quoting the 
introdnetorif lines as a specimen of the 
author's powers as a poet, and the 
cunclnding ones as a proof of his cha- 
racter as a 7nan : — 

I stood ouLangenargiien’s leafy shore, 
The Schwartzenwald behind me, and before 
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The Suabian waters; on whose slumbering 
breast 

The Hhaetiaii Alps reposed in shadowy rest: 
While faint and far, along the pine*clad 
height, 

The village church or watch-tower glim- 
mered white, 

And o’er the forest frowned, in snowy swell. 
The proud and peopled cliffs of A ppenzell! 

*Twas summer-tide: and Nature’s brow 
serene. 

Breathed gladdening thoughts congenial to 
the scene : 

Around all beauty — all above sublime — 
Charms to detain the flying steps of Time ! 
I’reciuent along the waters* flowery marge. 
In sail and sunshine, floated Pleasure’s 
barge ; 

And glad from vintage-ground, the 

net‘07i, 

Poured forth tlic pathos of Helvetian song — 
That * Song of Liberty,’ whose quickening 
spell 

Can rouse the frozen chase and forest dell — 
And heard on Freedom’s hills, what heart 
but owns 

The more than magic thrilling in its tones ! 

But w'ho may tell what strong and mys- 
tic charm, 

Melts the warm heart, or nerves the war- 
rior’s arm, 

Moulds the young waiulever of these moun- 
tains wild, 

In deeds a hero, and in heart a child t 
But oh ! if bought by foreign bribe he roam, 
Breathe — bieatlic not in his ear the songs 
of home ! 

For once in foreign camp their lapluie 
poured, 

In vain the palsied exile grasps the sword — 
His heart dissolves in fond domestic dream, 
Siiehasthc llebicw dieamthy Babclstreaiu. 

Oh, there be flowers of soil and flowers 
of song, 

Whereon tlie sejisilivc is starapt so strong, 
Their bloom will not adorn the strangci ’s 
land — 

Their voice will not be heard on alien 
strand I 

Their hues and tones — iiarmonious whh 
their clime — * 

If once transplanted, perish in their prime! 
But cherished in their home, the leaf and 
lyre, 

Fresh blooms the flower, the song retains 
its fire ! — Pp. 1 — L 

O THOU, whose light when that of life 
departs. 

The sparkling cynosure of drooping hearts ! 
Whose smile can scatter flowers on Nature’s 
tomb. 

And breathe o’er withered hopes eternal 
bloom — 


Report, 

I 

O thou that link’st the human with divine. 
That light — Religion ! and that bloom 
are thine ! — P. 72. 

When sorrows lower, when health or 
pleasures fly. 

Thou art the rainbow of our mental sky ! 
Our sun and solace, when the heart is 
WTung — 

Balm to the bosom, when its peace is stung ! 
Our lamp in darkness, and our life in death — 
A glory that survives th' arrested breath — 

A living flower the lightning cannot scathe — 
The richest gem upon the robe of Faith ! 

A crown of life, from lengthened travail 
won — 

The guide to glory when our course is run I 
A pharos, in the whelming breaker’s roar, 
Lighting the weary to a welcome shore ! 
Oh, thou art more than human thought can 
frame — 

Than worlds can purchase — more than 
tongue can name ! 

Thou light’st thy torch at life’s expiring 
breath, 

And pUim’st thy wings upon the bed of 
death ! — Pp. 74, 75. 

'Tliesc verses are, indeed, sweet ; 
and tliey' lack, moreover, that allitc- 
ration and antitlu'sis wdiich are pro- 
minent in other ])laces. The notes 
are inslnictivo and entertaining, and, 
withal, anfltenlic. Our readers will 
not rc'pent the purehase. 

.1 Scr)ffo?t preached in the VaUtvdral 
('hnrek of Sf. PauL on Tlnirsdaip 
Map 11, i821i, ai the Festival of the 
Sons of*the Clerpij. By the Rev, 
('n\jiLLs Winin in: Bas, M.A. Rec- 
tor of Si. Paul's. Shiidivell ; Prey- 
fessor in the Fast India Colleye, 
Hertford ; and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London : Ri- 
vingtons. dto. pp. xxiii. 19. 

John xvi. 88. From the source of 
consolation here ottered ])y our Lord 
to disciples, so unlike what w'ould 
naturally hav(‘ been ottered by any 
liiimad teacher, and so unlikely to be 
available to the end proposed, the 
preacher first deduces an argument 
of the divinity of him w’ho uttered it. 
The tnith of both parts of the propo- 
sition being then esuiblished, ho pro*- 
ceeds thus emphatically to apply the 
subject to tlie more immediate purpose 
of his discourse . — 

And why is it that I presume to dwrell 
upon these things, surrounded as I am 
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by numbers, from whom it woulu better 
become me to learn them, than to urge 
them on the remembrance of my 
brethren? Why is it, but because the 
solemnities of this day bring forcibly to 
our thoughts the need and value of the 
c<msolation here administered by our 
Lord ! Why, but because the very 
labour of love which has called us to- 
gether })ears witness to the tribulation 
whicli still, as ever, is the lot of Christ’s 
ministering servants, and against which, 
in his strength, they arc appointed to 
contend? Why, hut because \\c are 
met to cherisli and to suecour the 
w'idows and tlie children of those wdio 
have fallen in the ranks of that warfare, 
and who, we would hunihly hope, have 
entered into the joy of their Saviour’s 
victory i 1 cauuot imagine a more 
solemn and atlecting commentary on 
his words, than the sight of hel))less 
orphans, whose fathers w^tre doomed to 
poverty, and to care, and to a stem 
conllitt with the world, and this in the 
service of Him who came to teach tlicm 
and us how to overcome the world ’ — • 
Pp. xi. xii. 

A masterly discussion hero ensues, 
in wliieh tlie origin of the extreme 
indigence of many of the parochial 
clergy is traced to tlie approjn-iatioiis 
which w'cre conti madly made at tlio 
time of the dissolution of leligious 
] muses ; and, after drawing an affect- 
ing picture of tlie struggles wliicli a 
Christian minister frecpienrly uicoim- 
Uts, while Imnestly discharging the 
W'ork of an evangelist, iiifceeping his 
family from utter destitution, Mr. Le 
Has Simla up with this aninuiled a])- 
peal : — 

None, surely, are now present who 
can endure the thought of such things. 
None are now jiresent, hut w ill be ready 
to stretch out their hand to axertsucli 
calamity, and such disgrace: and not 
only so, but to lift up their voice in this 
sacred cause, and to sjicak honourably 
and kindly of it, among their neighbours, 
their relatives, and their friends.* They 
w’ill show that they esteem the Christian 
ministry very highly in love for their 
work's sake ; and tlicy will show it by 
forliidding, so far as their good offices 
can forliid, that the children of the 
riglUeoJts labourer should be forsaken^ or 
their seed left to beg their bread. They 
will ask themselves, w'hat would the 
Saviour of the world jironounce, if he 
were HOW’ personally and visibly present 
upon earth, and were to see the orphans 


of his consecrated ministers deserted by 
those who call themselves the members 
of his Church ? What would be the 
countenance whercwiih the Lamb of 
God would look upon such a sight? 
And how, then, can we bear tliat such a 
sight should ]ireseiit itself to him, sit- 
ting, as he now is, at the right hand of 
the Internal Majesty ? We cannot, surely, 
hut remember that, by the travail of his 
soalf tlie Saviour overcame the world for 
us. How then shall we abandon the 
widows and the orphans of tho§e, wliose 
office was to ])oint to the glories of that 
trimnjdi ; and who, as good soldiers, 
have known the bitterest hardness of 
the wTirfare i — Pp. xxii. xxiii. 

'fow’ards tlie advocate of a Avork of 
Christian benevolence, criticism must 
necessarily be disarmed of lu‘r pro- 
verbial severity, even where the topic 
is wt'akly discussed, and the ajiplica- 
tion less energetic and forcible than 
ive might be led to desire. In the 
present instance, how'ever, tlie best 
friends of the noble Institution, in sup- 
)ort of which this sermon was de- 
iveretl, could scarcely have wished 
for a more powerful pleader, and 
wmuld liave found no little difficulty 
in procuring one. 

77/e E,vcellenv}j of the Liturgy. A 
Sermon^ preached at All Sahi/d 
Vhutxh^ Southampton^ on Wednes- 
dag, ytpril 22, 182f), in aid of the 
Societies for J^romoting Cdirislian 
Knotcledge, and for Propagating the 
(iospel in Foreign Parts. By the 
■ /?/'/'. WiLin AM Doaltky, 13.D. F.R.S. 

Chancellor of the Diocese of Win- 
chester. London ; Hatchard and 
Son. 1820. 8vo. pp. 32. 

This sermon was preached from 
Philippians iii. 16. from wdiich the 
great general jninciple is deduced, 
“'That the wdiolo Cliristian Church 
shouldj as far as circumstances will 
allow, be ‘ of one accord, of one mind,’ 
not merely as it respects the chief 
doctrines and precepts of the Gospel, 
but in reference to every matter which 
affects the religious character of the 
Christian, and the purity of his holy 
profession.” 'J’hc author then pro- 
ceeds in the way of hypothesis — That 
if tliere does exist a system of public 
worship, venerable for its antiquity, 
and apostolical in character, that the 
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general use of such a service would be 
highly advantageous, and tliat the 
benefits resulting from it would be. 
Additional security for the main- 
tenance of Christian truth : — 

A termination of many of those 
divisions which now distract the 
Christian world : — 

A depriving of the infidel and 
scoffer of one of the greatest objec- 
tions to Christianity — tlie division of 
its subjects : — 

And, lastly, an increased happiness, 
arising from the sympathy of kindred 
spirits, while offering common suppli- 
cations at the throne of grace, and 
joining in the same ascripti(jus of 
thanksgiving and praise. 

Having shown the honefits that 
would arise from sueh a system of 
public worship, our author undertakes 
to show that the Liturgy of the Church 
of England is exactly such as he 
has described. And this he docs b}- 
appealing to the experience of its 
members, whether a due attention to 
her ritual does not excite devotional 
feeling, and instruct us in tlio know- 
ledge of ourselves, and of the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus. Our venera- 
tion is then demanded for the Liturgy 
on account of its aiiti([uity ; and tlu* 
advantages derived from it in the dif- 
ferent regions of the globe, under the 
dominion of Jiritain, where oiireonntry- 
men may yet enjoy the religious pri\i- 
leges of their native land. 

Mr. D. then shows, that in the con- 
version of the heathen a formnlary is 
indispensably necessary to meet their 
prepossessions. In conclusion, an ap- 
peal is made to the meinbc'rs of the 
Church for lh('ir support of the two 
excellent Societies, from the great 
good that has been d< ‘rived, and may 
still be experienced from their active 
exertions both at liuine and abroad. 
Tliis is the general outline (?f tlie 
discourse ; and, although the argu- 
ments used are not new, yet they are 
worked up in a popular manner, and 
well calculated to make a powerful 
impression upon the heart. 

A Letter from the Vicar of Be.vley to 
the Churchwardens of that Parish. 
Printed for the use of the Parish- 
ioners, 8vo, pp. 49. 


TheI main design of this letter is 
BtrictlJ local ; urging upon the parish- 
ioners of Bexley, through the inodium 
of the churchwardens, tlie necessity of’ 
enlarging the parish church, suggest- 
ing the best means of effecting that 
purpose, and proposing a scheme for 
raising a fund adequate to the un- 
dertaking. We know not whether 
Dr. Goddard contemplates a circula- 
tion beyond the circle of his own living; 
but from the clear and lucid manner 
in which the law is laid down, as it 
touches the right of faculties and pre- 
scriptions, and thti letting and sale of 
pews, it could not fail to he useful in 
other quarters. 


Questions and Answers relatirc to Con- 
firmation. 8vo. pp. 2.‘5. price (3^/. 

This tract also is from the pen of 
tlie Vicar of Bexley; being a plain 
and scri])tural exposition, under the 
form of interrogatories proposed to a 
National School Boy, of the rite of 
confirmation. It is divided into two 
parts; the nature of which will he 
easily seen from the table of con- 
tents : — 

Part I. — Privileges of IJaptism — Diffi- 
culty of Infant Baptism — How got over 
for the present — Parents not excused by 
Sponsor^ — Baptismal Vow s — Divine Grace 
— Confirmation, active and passive — Not 
a Sacrament. 

Part II. — Confirma'.ion an Apostolic 
llitc — Ueseniblancc to ours — Diiierencc 
from ours — Time of Peiformance — Rea- 
sons of it — Twenty-fifth Aiticlc — Office 
for Confirmation — Explanations of it — 
Manifold Gifts — Laying on of Hands — 
Reserved to Bishop — Ilow to he as-sured 
of Grace — Relation it beats to Baptism — to 
the Lord’s Stipper — Unbaptized cannot 
be properly confiimed — Confirmation only 
once — Causes of this Rite being misunder- 
stood — Confusion that sometimes attends 
AdnOinistration — Neglect of Cburch- 
wardens*in the Church and on the Hoad. 


IX THK PRESS, 

A New Edition of Dean Graves’ 
Lectures on the Pentatciieh, complete* 
in one very large volume, Svo. 

An Analysis of Bishop Burnet’s Ex- 
position of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
with Notes, by Thomas Newlantl, A.B. 
T.C.D. One thick volume, Timo. 
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A SERMON. 

DIVES AND LAZARUS. 

Luke xvi. 22, 23. 

It came to pass that the beggar died, and was carried by the angels 
into Abrahanis bosom. The rich man also died^ and was buried; 
and in hdl he lifted up his eyes^ being in torments, and seeth Abra* 
ham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 

The parable frora \vhich these words are chosen is botli interesting 
and instructive. It is one which, from its very nature, is likely to 
leave upon the mind of the reader a lasting impression. The lan- 
guage ascribed to the several characters introduced is at once simple 
and appropriate ; on every perusal we seem to liear them uttering 
it afresh ; and, aided by the few short touches of description whicli 
are scattered through the narrative, are able to form a lively image 
in our minds of the opposite conditions of woe and bliss, in which 
they are represented to have been placed. To go through the parable 
in unbroken order may be considered as unnecessary. All, we pre- 
sume, are sufficiently acquainted with it to apprehend the connexion 
of the remarks which shall now be offered upon its contents. 

We may first observe the entire and irrevocable change in the 
respective conditions of the persons principally mentioned, in the 
state immediately succeeding to their decease. The beggar died, 
and was carried by the angels into Abraham's bosom ; the rich 
man also died, and was buried ; and in hell he lifted up his 
eyes, being in torments. Thus the two were indeed more than 
ever differing in circumstances from each other. The rich man liad 
become the poor, and the poor the rich, God had “ taken up the 
needy out of the dust, and had set him with the princes of his people,” 
while he had “cast down the mighty from his seat” into the pit of 
misery and disgrace. The one was suddenly crowned with exceeding 
glory and happiness beyond all proportion to his former sufferings 
and depression, the other was plunged into depths of wretchedness 
and despair, sufficient at once to blot out, or rather to turn into 
bitterness, the recollection of his former abundance and exaltation. 

Regarding the reasons of so striking a dispensation, of such a 
change beyond all example in the course of the present changeable 
world, we may be certain that the state of man hereafter depends not 
altogether upon his state here, but more immediately upon his dis~ 
pomtion and conduct. There is no ground in the Scripture before us 
for supposing that all the low shall be borne aloft upon angel’s wings, 
or that all the high shall be abandoned to tlie gulf beneath. God 
himself (we are repeatedly taught to believe) dispenses riches and 
poverty, as he sees fit, to the sons of men, for the proof or trial of 
their hearts, whether they will really love and obey him during the 
manifold, though opposite, temptations which result from these opposite 
allotments. Neither of them, therefore, should in any wise be accounted 
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by us a token of favour, or of wrath lo come ; on the contrary, 
w'C should hold that either may be usci to the saving or ruin of 
the soul. Nor, if we will look only at ’the instance under review, 
does the rich man there seem to be tormented merely because he 
had been rich, or the beggar to be comforted merely because he 
had been poor. It is sufficiently clear from what is said, tljat the 
former had fallen into the snare of his riches, so as to be poor in 
heavenly treasure ; whence we may reasonably conjecture of the latter 
(since a contrast is evidently intended between the two) that ho had 
beconie rich in faith, under his want of earthly goods. The rich man 
was full, and his licart w^as lifted up to neglect or deny the Lord. 
Instead of repenting, and minding the things of the Spirit, he yielded 
to the sins most easily besetting his lot. IJis care was to make pro- 
vision for the flesh, or to clothe himself in fine apparel, and to fare 
sumptuously every day, while Lazarus, doubtless, resisted the pecu- 
liar temptations of his condition, keeping a good conscience, and a 
pious trust in the Most High, notwithstanding the multitude of his 
distresses. Tlioiigh poor, and full of sores, yet did lie “not steal, nor 
take the name of his God in vain,” but waited patiently until the time 
when his “lieavincss should be turned into joy.” 

It is probably a mistaken, though a common notion, that the rich 
man denied relief to the afflicted beggar, and on that account chi<*fly 
was doomed to torment. The course of the parable, if we carefully 
examine it, so far from really suggesting, will be found rather to 
contradict such an idea. Our Lord represents Lazarus to have been 
laid at his gate desiring to be fed with what fell from liis table, as 
though the poor and needy might generally expect to bo thence in 
some measure supplied ; and his statement subjoined should appear 
to intimate, that in the present case the customary relief was ex- 
tended. Wc arc not, indeed, expressly informed tliat Lazarus ob- 
tained his desire ; hut only that, moreover^ the dogs came and licked 
his sores. Yet this may sufficiently prove th^ point under inquiry ; 
for tlie word moreover can hardly be understood otherwise than to 
signify, that the liaviug his sores thus treated was in addition to some 
lie Ip or comfort which had previously been imparted to him by the 
rich man. Also, what is described to have been said in the future 
world may he argued upon to a similar eflect. 'riie rich man, crying 
out from the flame which tormented him, for a drop to cool his 
tongue, besought that Lazarus might be the person to administer it. 
'file sight of Lazarus seems principally to have inspired a hope in the 
suffijrer’s breast that he might ^?ven then procure mercy, or, at the 
least, an alleviation of his anguish : — send he exclaimed, with 

some refreshment, or if that be indeed impossible, scud him to testify 
unto my brethren, in my father’s house, of the wretched end to which 
they are drawing nigh. Very difterent surely must have been his 
feelings and language upon beholding Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom, 
had he formerly turned a deaf €‘ar to his petitions. In that case, the* 
recollection of having shut up Ids bowels of compassion from him, 
instead of administering to his necessities, would have unavoidably 
confirmed the rich ma)i’s despair. He could neither have uttered the 
name, npr regarded tlie form of Lazarus without incurring an 

VOl^ XI. NO. viii. R 
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aggravation of his torment. I Likewise the answer of Abraham is in 
favour of the inter])retation which has been offered : “ Son (lie replied) 
remember that thou in thy liio-timc receivedst thy good things.” Nei- 
ther here, nor in any thing which follows, docs he at all accuse the 
rich man of having rejected or oppressed the ])oor, — an omission 
which of itself might go far to convince us that lie had not been 
specially guilty of so doing. The utmost laid by the Patriarch to his 
charge, is an undue enjoyment, while in the world, of carnal case and 
gratification, — that he had been a lover of pleasure more than a lover 
of God; notwithstanding which, one may act the part, though not of 
a truly charitable, yet of what is commonly called a generous and 
good-natured man. 

Being assured, however, tliat for himself no hope remained, he 
next conceived a desire of awakening his five surviving brethren (who 
w^ere walking after his example in ungodliness and worldly lusts) to 
a sense of their dangerous condition: O, tliat Jiazariis might be,sent 
for the pur])osc of urging them to repentance, ere thei/ too should be 
tormented without remedy! Yet herein also his petition was nn- 
siiccessful. There seemed to Abraham no occasion for any such 
messenger to persons who had Moses and the Ih'ophets for their 
admonition and instruction in righteousness ; let them (he answered) 
lioar or obey them. “ Nay, Father Abraham (jrleaded again the rich 
man) but if one went unto them from the dead, they will repent.” 
/\nd he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 
Whatever be the cause that many continue hardened and impenitent, 
notwithstanding the testimony of Holy Scripture against their tvays, 
such are not the persons who ought to he favoured with, or who 
would probably be converted by twlraordinarif warnings and reve- 
lations. Having already light enougli to see the tilings w^hich belong 
unto their peace, they w ill not be leariu^d, nor understand, but choose 
to w alk on still in darki\^'ss ; is it likely then that th(‘y would duly [irofit 
by more ? Having heard and read, to no purpost', of the w'onders 
wrought in old time for the couvleliixn of unlielievers, would tliey be 
induced to believe unto righteousness by the sight of one restored 
from tlic dead I Tlicy might wonder and he amazed at such an 
occurrence, but their hearts w^ould jirohably remain untouched, and 
appear again, after a momentary pause, no less fruitful than before in 
evil, and bent upon imrigliteous w\'iys : tlie which we may remeniher 
to Iiavi‘ been actually the case w'ith the people to Avliom our Lord was 
speaking, after that he had raised bfi'lh tjie brother of Martha and 
himself. , 

But, for tlie better illustration of this point, there is another 
\Iew of the parable before us, distinct from, though not inconsistent 
with the above, which it is intended on tlie present occasion to 
propose. 

* I'hc whole narrative concerning the rich man and Lazarus appears 
calculated, like many other of the parables which Jesus spake, to 
represent the relati\e conditions of Jews and (xcntiles. Having 
pointedly reproved the Pharisees, who were a j)rmcipal sect of the 
lews, for justifying themselves before men, while God was observing 
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and condemning llieir liCc'irts, he beganl only a few verses after, — 
“ Tliere was a certain rich man which was clotlied in purple and line 
linen, and fared sumptuously every clay: and tliere was a certain 
bej^gar named Lazarus, which was laid at his j^ate lull of sores, and 
desiring to be fed with the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s 
table.” May we Jiot hero sec» described, on the one hand, a self- 
righteous Pharisee, glorying in the rich privileges and outward holi- 
ness of his profession,— a profession, the jiriests of wdiich were literally 
clothed in purple and fiiu' linen; — and on the other, a sinner of the 
Gentiles, fainting under the corruptions of his guilty nature? — the 
Pharisee full, and self-coin jdacent, and in his own opinion having 
need of nothing ; the Gentile confessing himself to be wretched, and 
poor, and blind, and naked, and needing* everything for his soul’s 
health ? So agreeable is such a notion w'ith the style of the ancient 
Scriptures, that we can hardly read our Lord’s description of Lazarus 
without recalling that given by Isaiah of a sinful nation or city : 

From the sole of the foot to the crown of the head there is no 
soundness in it, but wounds, and bruises, and putrifying sores ; tliey 
liave not been closed, neitlier bound up, neither mollified with oint- 
ment.” In this condition, then, the beggar was laid at the gate of 
the rich man, desiring some w4iolesome nouribhment. lie resorted 
to Jerusalem, where alone at that time grace and instruction were to 
be found, with a view (as the Canaauitish woman expressed it in 
terms most apposite to our ])urpose) to oat of the crumbs which fell 
from tlie table of God’s children. And it will not he amiss to oliservc, 
that persons tlius coming were commonly called proselyte's of the 
from tlie circiimstauco of their not being admitted within the 
Jiolier places of the tem])le, or beyond the part which was named 
the Court of the Gentiles, as having been specially designed for 
tlieir use, 

I’urther; the dcscripl'um of the place to which Lazarus is said to 
have been lrans])orted may serve for an aeVlitional argument for a 
s])iritual intention in tliis parable. “ lie was carried by angels into 
Ahralumi’s bosom,” afar off from the rich man, and tlie place of 
torment to^^hich he was consigned. Is not licrc a lively signification 
of the Divine pur])ose (since performed) to justify the Gentiles 
through faith, and to cast away the unhelieving Jews? 'Fhe Jews 
were continually lioastiug, “ We have Abraham to our Father,” and 
trusting that they should therefore certainly he exalted in the king- 
dom of Heaven; whereas Jesus w^ould liave them understand tliat 
God was both able and pr^'parjng to vaise up children unto Abraham, 
in their stead, from among the beggary and outcasts of the earth. 
Accordingly, he presented to the eye (d* their minds a child of faithful 
Abraham, — a child by grace rather than by nature, — in other wwds, 
a follow^er of the faith and righteousness of that lionourcd Patriarch, 
advanced to a blisslul place in his bosom ; while one of the circum- 
cision only — a child by nature alone, and not by grace, who hhd 
neglected to walk in the steps of x\braham, after the Spirit — such an 
one is thrust down into Hell. “ Father Abraham,” cried tlie w retched 
victim, upon awaking in the midst of flames from his former vain 
dream of security, and Abraham in his answer called him Son ; but 
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the plea of a mere carnal 1 relationship could not avail him in the 
world of spirits. Havinj^ irf/ed after tlie flesh he must die. 

Next immediately is takcli up, and dismissed at the end upon a like 
principle, the case of liis surviving brethren. When the rich 
man interceded for them, as though he himself had perished, and 
they were about to perish, not by their own fault, but through 
lack of sufficient warning and knowledge, Abraham is made in a 
manner prophetically to say, that persons iinlioly and unjust under 
the Law, would prove the fault to be in themselves, by continuing 
unholy and unjust under the Gospel. And so in fact it came to pass. 
The carnally -minded .Jews would not re]>ent at the preaching of John 
the Baptist, but chose ratlier to take oflbnce at his mode of life ; they 
accused liim of having a^evil, because he did not eat and drink as 
other men. They would not repent at the preaching of Jesus, ])ut 
were offended at him on the very contrary account, because he did 
eat and drink in the midst of them. And when, at the Inst, after 
having shewed many signs and wonders in vain, he crowned* all by 
actually rising from the dead, instead of being in any degree con- 
verted by it, their only care was to turn the truth of the matter into 
a lie, or to cause a belief that his disciples had stolen tlie body 
away. Thus did the brethren of the rich man, (in other words the 
Jevvisli nation,) render more obdurate their foolish hearts the more 
strikingly God attem])ted to convince them. Nor, sii)>sequently, 
would they at all be persuaded, by the Holy Ghost sent down from 
Heaven, to turn them from their worldly lusts, and embrace tlie 
doctrine of salvation. Wherefore, at length they were broken off 
from the stock of Abraham, and arc outcasts until this day, because 
of tlieir obstinate unbelief; wliile the Gentiles, prefigured by Lazarus, 
being grafted in, have succeeded to the inheritance of liis seed ; ‘‘ fov 
in thee (the Lord said unto Abraham) sliall itll the families of the 
earth be blessed.” 

We will now concludy with a brief application to ourselves of the 
parable as above explained. Taking it first in its literal meaning, 
let, my brethren, the spectacle inesented liy it, of the rieli man and 
Lazarus in their respective places of happiness and of torment, teacli 
us all to form a true estimate of the proper value of earthly goods. 
Tliey are, as we regard and use them, the means to us either of 
salvation or perdition. If, not having them, we lust after them,' or 
if, having them, we suffer our hearts to be engrossed by them, in 
either case they will etjually turn to our destruction. But let those 
unto whom God liath allotted .health bud pches take care not to be 
highminded and self-indulgent ; and let the more numerous class, 
who are needy, or otherwise wretched, follow after humility, and 
patience, and contentment ; and then, no doubt, lie who is the maker 
of both rich and poor will indifferently bless both by the communion 
of bis Spirit here; and hereafter will receive them unto himself. The 
last chapter of the first Epistle to Timothy contains some excellent 
admonitions and exhortations on this topic. “ Godliness with con- 
tentment (says the Apjstle) is great gain ; for we brought nothing 
into this world, and it is certain wc can carry nothing out : and having 
food and raiment, let ns be therewith content. But they that will be 
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rich fall into temptation and a snare, land into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition.” 

Regarding the parable which has lleen viewed in a fguratlve 
sense, let it answer the purpose of convincing us, that to be outwardly 
members of the Body of Clirist, or of his Church, during the present 
time, is far from enough to secure admission for us into his future 
and eternal kingdom. Speaking of spiritual privileges, the inhabitants 
of a (Christian land (like our own) may generally be accounted rich 
men. We have been made children of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ, even from our tender years, and, all our lives through, we 
liave his Holy Word and Sacraments, and other edifying ordinances; 
in short, whatever is ])ertaining to life and godliness, continually at 
liand, or witliin our reach. These visible advantages, however, 
tliough highly valuable and important, will surely prove insufficient 
without faith, and vepomnnee, and love. 

Yet, finally, will it nevertheless be our wisdom to abide continually 
in an outward profession of the Gospel — in the use of Christ’s holy 
Sacraments, and of public wwship, and of the Word of his Truth ; 
for although these may be, and doubtless sometimes are, used to no 
]n*ofit, that can be no reason for a neglect of them, which is, indeed, 
a neglect of salvation. If our hearts be not rightly disposed, is it 
probable that we shall ever cause them to become so by lightly 
esteeming the ordinances of God, and by turning away from his 
appointed means of grace ? Notvvitlistanding that Moses and tlic 
prophets had failed to save the rich man, still his brethren were 
referred to them, that they might he saved. Much less can wc liavo 
any thing more ahundant or eflectual to look for in order to this end, 
than the Gospel of Jesus (’hrist. liet it accordingly be our closing 
determination not to be ever waiting and expecting, but to devote our- 
selves witliout delay unto God. If a man ft'cl not ready to do this, it is 
only because ol*a disobedient heart ; and until that b(‘ duly corrected, 
not even signs and wonders could prevail wit]>him. Truly, it would 
be in vain for such a person though another should now arise from 
llie dead. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE LIFE OF THE EIGTl'l' H’ON. Al^l) IHC.HT EEV. Dll. IIEMIY 
COME TON, LATE LORD BLSHt)!' OF LONDON. 

( Continued from page 134. j 

Some of his Lordship’s friends thought it a happiness, and ])crhaps 
he was of that opinion himself, it should so fall out, that lie should 
be under suspension when Mr. Samuel Johnson came to he degraded! 
That work was ])erfonn’d by the three Commissioners for the Diocese 
of London, during his Lordship’s suspension, (Dr. Crew*, Bisliop of 
Durham ; Dr. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester ; and Dr. White, Bishop of 
Peterborough, aftcr^vards a non-juror ;) in the ChajUer House of 
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St. Paul’s, in whicli r)r. Sipllingfleot, then Doan of St. Paul’s and 
afterwards Bishop of Wordester, refusM to have any hand : for the 
parliament, after the revolution in the month of June, 1GS9, coming 
to take cognizance of this affair, they resolv’d, that the jiulgnient 
against Mr. Johnson was illegal and cruel; that the ecclesiastical com- 
mission was illegal ; and consc(picntly the suspension of the Bishop of 
London and the authority committed to the three bishops null and 
illegal; that Mr. Johnson not being degraded by his own Diocesan, 
if lie deserved it, was illegal; that a bill should be brought in to 
reverse the judgment, and to declare all the proceedings before the 
three bishops null and illegal : in which bill they also order’d, that 
the proceedings upon the Ecclesiastical Commission should be de- 
clared void.” 

The turn given by Orleans, the Jesuit, in his history of the revolu- 
tions of England, to these proceedings against his Lordship and his 
suspension, is merry enough. “ 'fhe King’s injunction,” says he, 
“ forbidding the clergy in their sermons to meddle with matters of 
state, did not hinder the jiarson of St. Giles’s from breaking loose ; 
he transgress’d several of them in a sermon, and there was danger 
of his continuing so to do, had not some remedy been apply’d. The 
King being informed of it, presently apply’d to the Bishop of London, 
rccpiiring him to do justice, but could obtain no other satisfaction 
than a slight admonition to the offender, which w^as not fit to correct 
a hot man, and put a stop to a dangerous example ; whereupon his 
Majesty having consulted w'hat he had power to do, in order to repress 
that licentiousness, he was advised to grant an Ecclesiastical C’om- 
mission.” lie goes on, saying, This is a sort of court sufficiently 
made use of in England, since the schism has caus'd the kings to be 
own’d heads of the Church. Tlie first Protestant king had instituted 
the High Commission-Court, but the power given it, said to be of 
too great extent, liaving render’d that name* odious, it was supjwess’d, 
and that of Ecclesiastical Commission set up with a more limited 
powder : whatever tlie parliament had tliouglit necessary for curbing ol’ 
the clergy, regulating their tythes and obliging tbcin to do their duty ; 
this expedient keeping the clergy in check, and thought still move 
seasonable under a Catholic king than another, his Majesty revived 
that commission, composing it of bishops and lawyers, all nuai ol’ 
distinction and Protestants. As soon as it w’as erected, the Bishoj) of 
London and the railing parson w-cre sunmion’d before it : tlie Bishop 
could hardly be brouglit to own the jurisdiction of the court, notvvitli- 
standing the Archbisliop of Canterbury, Ids metropolitan, was one oi’ 
the commissioners. However, at last he submitted ; and after urging 
what weak reasons he had for not punishing of Sharp’s flight, tlicy 
were both suspended by the ecclesiastical function during the King’s 
pleasure.’’ 

Now tho’ the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had in this manner 
triumph’d over the Bishop of London, and suspended him from the 
exercise of his function as Bishop; yet he remain’d still v\hole in his 
otlier capacities, and particularly as he was one of the governors of 
Sutton’s Hospital, commonly called tlie Charter House : the founda- 
limis of whicli the Commission had a great mind to shake, by 
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introducing a papist recommended by tfie King to be taken in as 
p(?nsioner, without qualifying himself accoikling to the statutes made in 
that behalf; and his Lordship, together witli the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Duke of Ormond, Marquiss of Halifax, the Karls of Craven, 
Danby, and Nottingham, as also the Master, Dr. Ihirnet, so stoutly 
opposed all incroachments upon the rights of the foundation, that put 
the Court and Commission for some time to a stand, and at last they 
tliought it the wisest way totally to desist. 

The Bishop had a great genius for botanism ; and having now by 
reason of his suspension more leisure than usual, he apply ’d himself 
to the improvement of his garden at Fulham, woth new variety of 
domestic and exotic plants. He also shew'’d great civilities to, and 
had an esteem for, all those who were any thing curious in this sort 
of study. 

The suspension of his Lordship by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
was so flagrant a piece of injustice, that tlic Prince of Orange in his 
declaration could not omit taking notice of it. Those are the words 
in the 7th article : The said Commissioners have suspended the 

Bisho}) of London, only because he refused to obey an order that was 
sent him to suspend a w'orthy divine, without so much as citing him 
before him to make his own defence, or bestowing the common forms 
of process,*’ 

The Court by its Ecclesiastical Commission could not be more 
iiUt'iit upon the suspension of the good Bishop, for Itis firm .and in- 
vjolable adherence to the interCvSt of the Church of England, tlian they 
setmied now to he willing to make him re])aration in restoring him to 
his diocese, and all the jurisdiction which by the law's of God and 
man ap])ertairf(l to him. I find a ceitain author assert, that Ids 
Lordship made no liaste to re-enter upon his charge and to thank his 
Majesty for Ids restoration, which made some peo])lc believe he liad 
no mind to ])C restor'd after such a manner, or tlial lie knew w'ell 
imongli what was done in Holland ; he tliat as^ it will, I find that he 
was one of the eight bishops, with the Archhisliop of Canterbury at 
tlie head of them, who on the 8d of Octolicr waited upon the King 
w'itli their Immhle advica*; tliat he would put the whole management 
of his Government, in the several counties, into the hands of such as 
were (jiialified by law for it; that he would annul tlie Ecclesiastical 
(a)mmission ; that no dispensation might he allow'd to persons un- 
(jualilicd by law for office or preferments in clinrcb or state, and 
restore the fellow s of Magdalen’s Collcdgc ; that no Papist should 
have licence to teach schools; tliat he woidd reliiKpiish the dispeucing 
])()W'er ; that the popish ajiostolical vicars should no more invade the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; that he w'ould fill up the vacant bishop- 
ricks; that Quo Waranto's against cor])orations miglitbc superceded; 
that writs might be issued for a free Parliament, and provision made 
lor free liberty of conscience ; and lastly, that he would permit the 
Bishops to offer him such motives and arguments as might induce bin! 
to return to the communion of the Church of England, into whose 
holy faith he was bajitiz’d. 

’Fhe great share his Lordship had in conducting the Princess Anne 
of Denmark, now our most gracious Queen and Sovereign, to a safe 
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place of retreat, may chiefly be reckoned among the most eminent 
services perform’d by him fir the welfare of tlie Church and State. 
The Princess in the presenf confusion and hurry of the times, not 
knowing but that she might have been sent away into France, or put 
under some other restraint as might have endanger*^ her life, now 
that the Prince lier husband had left King James and was gone over 
to the Prince of Orange, privately left the court in the dead of the 
night, and being attended by the Lady Churchill and the Lady 
llerkley, retired to London House ; and there taking coach with all 
imaginable secrecy, my Lord Bishop, the Earl of Dorset, and about 
forty horsemen, conducted her directly and safely to Nottingham, 
where the Earl of Devonsliire was in arms, and gave her two hundred 
men for a guard, with which, being accompanied all along by his 
liordship, she went to Oxford, and soon after the Prince her husband 
met her there with a detachment of the Prince of Orange’s forces. 

His Lordship was no sooner return’d to London, but having, 
among other Lords, set his hand to the association, w'hich was begun 
at Exeter, on the 21st of December waited on the Prince with the 
clergy, and, by way of address, declared in express terms, that they 
came to pay him their humble duties and grateful respects, for his 
very great and most hazardous undertaking, for their deliverance, and 
the preservation of the Protestant religion, with the ancient laws and 
liberties of the nation. He added, that they gave up daily many 
thanksgivings to Almighty Cod, who had hitherto been graciously 
pleased so wonderfully to preserve his person, and prosper and favour 
his good design ; and they promis’d the continuance of their ferventest 
prayers to the same God, and all convenient endeavours in their cir- 
cumstances, for the promoting and furthering that work wliich was so 
happily begun, and also for the perfecting of it, not only in this king- 
dom, but in other Christian kingdoms. 

His Lordship likewise suggested to the Prince, that some of the 
Dissenting ministers and their brethren were then present, vvlio, having 
the same scnce of his coming over with tlieinselves, had joyn’d with 
them to render him their humblest and most grateful ackuovv- 
ledginenls. 

Tills was artful enough in liis Lordship in such a conjuncture; it 
uas not long before, that most of them fell in witli King James in 
Ills design to tokc o//’ f/ie pvnul laws, and that as well against the 
Papists as themselves, and flattered that Prince with many fulsum 
addresses, wishing there were windows in their breasts, and such stuft' 
as that was, that lie might sce.jtheir smeerity. I’ll wrong no body — 
I do not say all of them approv’d of that ‘Prince’s measures ; but ’tis 
very certain the Bishop sfiew’d much prudence in giving them so 
much countenance at a time when our all was at stake, and that it was 
absolutely necessary all hands should he taken in towards compleating 
our deliverance, "fhe Bishop’s good olHces to them on this occasion, 
tlie Dissenting preachers afterwards in their own address to the 
Prince acknowledged, saying, it was a condescention in his Lordship 
to mention them to hi‘>Ilighness. 

The Prince of Orange had at least been thrice in England before 
this expedition ; uliether he ever communicated in our Church at any 
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of those times I am wholly ignorant. Buit coming over now to save 
our religion and liberties from ruin, he thought it very proper to take 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper accoT|Jing to the rites of it ; and 
therefore his Highness signifying liis desire so to do to my Lord 
Bishop of London, lie was pleased to receive it at his hands on the 
30th day of December at St. James’s. 

I shall not enter into the particulars of the debate in the Con- 
vention about the abdication, regency, and settling the Prince and 
Princess of Orange upon the throne. This was the principal man 
of liis order that forwarded oil he could this last article, without which 
neither himself could bo safe nor any other expedient found to secure 
the Church and State, which by the confession of all had been in 
iminent danger. 

His Lordsliip, upon the accession of King William and Queen Mary 
to the throne, was one of those illustrious persons nominated to be 
of the most Honourable Privy-Council. 

The bishoprick of Salisbury becoming vacant during tite revolution, 
by the death of Dr. Seth Ward, and King William, upon his advance- 
ment to the throne, having been pleased to issue his Cou^e iV alirc for 
electing Dr. Gilbert Burnet to succeed in that see, be was con ^eernted 
on the 31st of Marcli, 1689, according to the form prescribed in the 
Book of Common Prayer, in the Chappel of the Pallace at Fulham, by 
bis Lordship, the Bisliops of Winchester, Landaff, St. Asapli, and 
(Carlisle being joyn’d with him by vertue of a commission, says my 
author, granted to them by the Arcldiishop of C'anterhury. 

The C()nv('nti<)n Ixniig formed into a Parliament, and being oblig’d 
to take the Oath of Fealty ap])ointed by a late act for remo\ing and 
preventing all questions and disjmtcs concerning the assembling and 
sitting of that Parliament, and in subscribing tlie di'claration, few or 
none of tlie Connnons refused them ; but of tiie Ibshops, tliere were 
only the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Jiondon, Ijincoln, Bristol, 
Winchester, Rochester, I Randall*, and St. Asaph that took it. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury continued to stand out, and seem’d 
not to own the new (jrovermnent ; so that it uas tliouglit necessary, 
in making an act for the establisliing of the (^oronation Oath, to make 
provision by direction from the (’ourt, that it miglit he administered 
either by the Arcbbisliop of Canterbury or tlic Bishop of London ; 
the last of which performed that solemn function, (tlio’ the Arch- 
bishop of York was present,) for fear his Grace of Canterbury would 
have refused his consent. 

It will he out of oiir way to enter upon tlu; particulars of that 
august ceremony of the coronation, which was perform’d on the llrh 
day of April. Only there was a small accident happen’d, which may 
not be unacceptable to be named : When their Majesties came to make 
their first oftering, consisting, 1. Of a roll of silk ; 2. Twenty pieces of 
(fold ; those whose business it was liad taken no care about this last 
part of the olfcring ; the Lord (Treat Chamberlain and the Treasure? 
of the Household star’d at one another and demanded tlie gold ; and 
the Bisiiop presented the bason without receiving any : but at last the 
Earl of Danby, afterwards Duke of Leeds, took out bis purse and 
gave his Majesty the money. 

VOL. XT. NO. viii. 3 s 
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The King some time after appointing Dr. Stillingfleet to be Bishop 
of Worcester, Dr. Patrick | Bishop of Chichester, and Dr. Ironside 
Bishop of Bristol, they werl consecrated at the Bishop of London’s 
Chappel, at Fulham, by his Lordship, with the Bishops of St. Asaph 
and Rochester. ^ 

In the mean time his Majesty being address’d to for calling a con- 
vocation, lie was pleased first to grant a commission to prepare such 
matters as wefe proper to be debated therein, especially in reference 
to the intended comprehension. His Lordship was one of tlie Bishops 
in this commission, the others were the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishops of Winchester, St. Asaph, Rochester, Exeter, Salisbury, 
Bangor, and Chester, with about twenty of the most eminent Doctors 
of Divinity. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Anne of Denmark being happily 
brought to bed of a son, on the 24th of July, at Hampton Court, he 
w’as baptized on the 27th of the same month by the Lord Bishop of 
London, by the name of William ; his Majesty and the Earl of Dorset, 
on the belialf of the King of Denmark, were godfathers, and the 
Marchioness of Hallifax godmother. And at the same time the King 
was pleased to declare him Duke of Gloucester, whose auspicious 
birth contributed much towards disappointing the fears of a Popish 
successor. 

The King some time after he came to the crown, having for the 
improvement of commerce and navigation settled commissioners of 
trade and plantations, was pleased to make his Lordship one of them ; 
nay the Bishop of London for the time being is always to be one : and 
’tis indeed what is most highly reasonable ; the superintendency of 
all the churches in our plantations and chaplains to factories being 
vested in them. 

Surely no good Churchman can think the worse of his Lordship 
because he shewed himself zealous for a comprehension ; the circum- 
stance of time seemed Jo be very suitable and necessary to require it ; 
the Dissenters made a profession of their inclination to it ; and 'tis 
the opinion of some wise men, that if it had then taken effect, it might 
have prevented the distractions that have many years after ensued 
to the manifest endangering both of Church and State. I say if there 
are any amongst us that are inclined to censure the conduct of this 
excellent person upon this account, let us put them in mind that it 
was the most Rev. Dr. Sancroft, then Archbishop of Canterbury, that 
first concerted this design towards the end of the unhappy reign of 
King James. That wise prelate, foreseeing some such revolution as 
afterwards happen’d, begun to consider libw utterly unprepared they 
had been at the restoration of King Charles II. to settle many things 
to the advantage of the Church, and what a happy opportunity liad 
been lost, for want of such a previous care as he was therefore de- 
sirous now should be taken for the better and more perfect esta- 
4)lisbni6nt of it. 

Tl)e scheme was laid out, and the several parts of it were com- 
mitted, not only with the approbation, but by the direction of that 
great prelate, to such divines as were thought to be most pro- 
per to be entrusted with it: his ®race took one part to himself, 
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another was committed to Dr. Patrick, afterwards Bishop of Ely. 
The reviewing of the daily service of the Liturgy and Communion 
Book was referred to a select number ‘excellent persons, two of 
whom, if not more, are now Bishops, viz. the Archbishop of York and 
the Bishop of jfey. 

It was the unhappiness of that great and good man, but much more 
of the Church, that his conscience could not let him comply in all 
points with the revolution, and so have carry’d on maf^ good designs 
he had on the anvil for the good of Christianity. But King William 
and Queen Mary w^ere no sooner settl’d on the throne, than they 
openly espoused this business of the comprehension ; and therefore 
a commission being issued out under the Great Seal, to a larger num- 
ber of Bishops and other eminent divines to meet together and to con- 
sider of those matters ; they met in the Jerusalem Chamber, at West- 
minster. “ They were a set of men,” says a learned prelate, “ than 
which this Church w^as never, at any one time, blest with either wiser 
or better since it was a Church. Who it was that presided in the 
Convocation of this province,” (meaning the Lord Bishop of London), 

“ to which this project was next to be referr’d, and wlio, had it gone 
on, must have had a chief hand in the management of it, 1 need not 
say ; every one who knows any thing at all of his character, knows 
him to be too good a friend to the establishment of our Church, to 
have been capable of being engaged in any design for the subvertion 
of it.” 

The Convocation met on the 21st of November, 1089. The Bishop 
of liondon w as chosen prolocutor of tiie Upper House, and Dr. Jane 
of the Lower; the last of which having in a Latin speech extoll’d the 
excellency of the Church of England above all other Christian com- 
munities, and concluded with these words, Nolumus Leges Auglico 
mutarl ; his Lordship on his part made a discourse in the same 
language importing, That they ought to endeavour to come to tem- 
per in those things that w ere not essential in r^digion, thereby to o])en 
a door of that salvation to abundance of straying Christians, it w as 
their duty to shew the same indulgence and charity to the Dissenters 
under King William, which some of the Bishops and clergy had pro- 
mised to them under King James.” He closed his speech wdth these 
words of Joseph to his brethren ; Ne Umnlfuamin} hi ConslUis vestr'iSy 
thereby exhorting them to unanimity and concord. 

The Bishop after this, finding a defect in the commission for w\ant 
of the Great Seal’s being affix’d to it, and that being afterwards done, 
the Earl of Nottingham delivered it to. the Convocation with a letter 
from the King, containing* in substance, — “ That his Majesty had 
summoned that Convocation, not only because it was usual upon hold- 
ing a Parliament, but out of a pious zeal to do every thing that might 
tend to the establishment of the Church of England, which was so 
eminent a part of the reformation, and was certainly the best suited to 
the constitution of the government, and therefore did signally deserve* 
and should alw^ays have, both his favour and protection ; that he 
doubted not but they would assist him in promoting the wxdfare of 
it ; so that no prejudices with which some men might labour to 
possess them should disappoint his good intention, or deprive the 
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Church from any benefit from their consolation. That his Majesty 
therefore expected that t]\e tilings which should be proposed should 
be calmly and impartially cojisidercd by them ; and assured them that 
he would offer nothing to them but what should be for the honour, 
peace, and advantage both of the Protestant religion in general, and 
particularly of tlie Church of England.’* 

The Earl of Nottingliam, who at all times had signaliz’d his zeal 
for the Church^and appeared to be the great lay champion she had, 
and to whom she at present chiefly owes her security against occa- 
sional conformity, notwithstanding any sentiments he may have lately 
erttertain’d in matters of State, that are different from the politicks 
of those who so worthily sit at the helm ; I say, the Earl of Notting- 
ham at the same time made an eloquent speech to the assembly, 
wherein he exhorted them to lay aside all partial prepossessions and 
animosities in their proceedings. The Convocation thereupon agreed 
on an address of thanks to the King, wherein they first acknowledged 
his Majesty’s favour tow'ards the Church of England, and secondly 
his assembling them to endeavour the reconciling of the Dissenters. 
This was the first unhappy foundation of the diflerences of the Convo- 
cati( n, that more or less have been kept up in this nation ever since, 
wdiich has prov’d a stumbling block to many pious souls, and lias 
given others a handle to contemn the clergy, to ridicule sacred things, 
and to throw' ofl’ all show of religion. For the inferior clergy not 
agreeing to this jiart, another address w'as drawn and presented to 
the King by the Bishop of T.ondon, six of his brethren, and several 
Doctors of Divinity, being solemnly introduced to his Majesty, sitting 
on his tlironc in the Bancpietting House, by the Lord C'hamberlain. 

The substance of his Lordship and his brethren’s address was, That 
liaving received a most gracious message from his Majc'sty, they held 
themselves boiuid in duty and gratitude to re turn their humble ac- 
kiiowdcdgments for the same*, and for the pious zial and care his 
Majesty express’d in it, for the honour, peace, advantage, and esta- 
blishment of the Cliurcli of England, whereby they doubted not the 
interest of the Prote.-»tant religion, in all otlu r churclu's, which was 
dear to them, would be better secured under the influence of liis 
Majesty’s government and protection. And they assured his Majesty 
that in pursuance of tliat trust and confidence he repos’d in them, 
tliey would consider w'hatsoever sliould be offer’d to them without 
prejudice, and w'ith all calmness and impartiality ; and that they w'ould 
constantly pay the fidelity and allegiance which they Inad all sworn to 
his Majesty and the (iuecn. » t 

His Majesty return’d his; Lordship and tlie rest of them a very kind 
answer, assuring them he would do all that he had promis’d, and all 
liC could do for the Church of England, and that he would improve 
all occasions and ojjportunities for its service. 

The majority of the Lower House seem’d to have a reserv’d kind- 
Viess for the nonjuring Bisliops and clergy, and therefore one of the 
members made a zealous speech in behalf of the suspended Bishops ; 
that some thing might be done to qualify them to sit in Convocation, 
yet so as tltat the Convocation might not incur any danger thereby : 
but this matter was too hard for then\ ; and therefore it was left to 
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farther consideration, while they laboured to find out some other 
business to divert them from that for which they were call’d together ; 
and therefore the prolocutor attended thetLord Bishop of London as 
president, and the other Bishops, and in the name of the House re- 
presented to their Lordshij)s that there were several books of very 
dangerous cotisetpience to the Christian religion and tlie Church of 
England; particularly .notes on Athanatius his creed, and two. letters 
relating to the present Convocation, lately come abroad, and desired 
their Lordships advice, in which way, and how far safely without 
incurring the penalty of 25 of Henry VIII. the Convocation might 
proceed in preventing the publishing the like scandalous books for the 
future, and inflicting the censures of the Church according to the 
canons provided in that behalf upon the authors of them. Upon which 
the prolocutor some time after acquainted the House, that the presi- 
dent had declared his sence of the ill consequence of those books that 
were sent up by that house to their Lordships, and that upon emjuiry 
he could not receive any satisfaction, how far the convocation might 
})roceed in that affair ; but he would as far as lay in him take farther 
order about it. 

When the president and his brethren saw tlie disposition of the 
liOwer House, they found it W'as to little or no purpose to communi- 
cate any proposals to them, and therefore the Convocation was pro- 
rogued to the 25th of June, and soon after with the Parliament 
prorogued and dissolv'd. 

It must be confess’d, that tlie Presbyterians did not a little contri- 
bute to exasj)(*ratt‘ the Convocation against tliem, .having at that very 
time given orders to near fifty yotmg students, aiid Mr. Baxter at the 
head of their party, having p»d)lish’d a book reflecting on the Church 
of England : it was also reported that the Presbyterians of Scotland 
were the authors of a sham plot, which they fatliered u])on the Epis- 
co])al party of (ilasgow, that they might have a ])reteuce to discourage 
and oppress tliem. 

Dr. JoJm Hugh who had so vigorously defentled the statutes of Mag- 
dalen Coll(?dgc in Oxford against the Ecclesiastical Commission, being 
preferr’d to llu‘ l>isho]nick of Oxford, he was on the 11th of May, 
1()9(), consecrated at Fulham by liis Lordship, together wdth the 
Bishops of Winchester, St. Asaph, Landaff, Salisbury, and Worcester, 

The beginning of the year Ibfll, was grac’d with the most august 
and illustrious congress that was seen in Europe; at the head of 
which William III. King of England appear’d in all his grandeur and 
magnificence. I'here were present two Electors and several foreign 
princes, and others to the ^number of thirty, besides some princesses 
of the first rank, a vast number of Counts and foreign ministers : and 
as for his Majesty’s own subject, my Lord Bisiio]) of London, so well 
known personally, and so much corresponded with by many foreigners, 
was one of those, and the only one of liis dignity and order, that 
attended him thither : the other subjects were the Dukes of Norfolk 
and Ormond; the Earls of Devonshire, Dorset, F^ssex, Nottingham, 
Scarborough, and Selkirk ; I had almost forgot the Duke of Schom- 
berg, his brotlier Count Meinhard, tlie Earls of Portland and Mon- 
mouth, the Lord Dursley, the Lord Dramlendris, ^c. 
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The see of Canterbury had been vacant above two years, and but a 
very little prospect that the good old Archbishop Bancroft would ever 
comjdy with the times. Wherefore the King, before he went over 
into Holland to make the campaign of 1691, resolved to fill it up. 
The nobility of the Bishop of London’s birth, the nature of his 
education, singleness of life, the generosity of his temper, greatness of 
his sufferings, contempt of riches, and the conspicuity of his services 
both before and after the Revolution, to say nothing of his unvariable 
stedfastness to the interest of the Church and State, recommended 
him in the general opinion of the w'orld to the dignity of metropolitan : 
if we believe common fame, it was what he himself expected : but the 
royal favour inclin’d another way, and Dr. John Tillotson, then Clerk 
of the Closet to his Majesty, and Dean of St. Paul’s, was prefer’d to 
that see. 

Some of his Lordship’s enemies, — and ’tis strange the good man 
should have any, — would have insinuated as if he had turn’d male- 
content,* and were ready to embrace another interest than that of the 
present settlement ; than which nothing under the heavens can be 
falser, of which I’ll give you an unanswerable instance. 

King James not discouraged with the loss of Ireland, which w'as 
intirely reduc’d under King William’s obedience before the end of 
the campaign 1691, made great preparations w^ith the assistance of 
France, both by sea and land, to invade England the Spring following; 
in order to which he put forth his declaration, bearing date at St. Ger- 
mains on the 520th of April, 1692, inviting all his loving subjects to 
joyn with him. It’s possible there may be some w^eak or prejudiced 
persons who may imagine the Bishop of London to have an inclina- 
tion to favour that cause, which eventually must be the cause of 
popery, to which certainly no Englisli clergyman or any other was more 
averse : to obviate any such chimerical notion, \yc are then to observe 
that his Lordship w as so far from countenancing any such design, that 
he was one of those wJio was excepted by name in that declaration 
from the pardon. ' 

The storm from France tliat threatened this Chureli and State 
blowing over, by the great defeat given by the French fleet at la Hogue ; 
the further attempts made by tliat unhappy jiriiice, and his subsequent 
declarations, availed nothing ; so tliat affairs went pretty smoothly 
on at home for some time, I do not remember that there were any 
expectations that his Lordship on the death of Archbishop Tillotson, 
which happen’d before tlie end of the year 1694, should be translated 
to the see of Canterbury, which was ^oon filled up by the translation 
of Dr, Thomas Tenison, Lord Bishop bf Lincoln, thither. Tliis elec- 
tion was confirm’d on the il6th of January 1694 — 5, in St. Mary le 
Bow, London ; and the Commissioners present were, the Lords 
Bishops of London, Durham, Winchester, Coventry, Lichfield, Roches- 
ter, Exeter, Salisbury, Bangor, and Ely. 

The death of Mary, Queen of Great Britain, which happen’d on 
the 28th of December, 1694, was an nnexpressible grief to the good 
Bishop and all true lovers of our Church and Constitution. The 
assassination plot, which was discovered somewhat above a year after, 
and another intended invasion from France, alarm’d all good Pro- 
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testants, and brought both the clergy as well as layety to engage into 
associations for the defence of the King’s person and government ; in 
whicli no body engaged more freely tljan his Lordship, who was 
indeed ever watchful for the preservation of Cliurch and State, against 
all open or secret attempts of its foreign and domestick enemies. 

Its very remarkable, that when Sir William Perkins and Sir John 
Friend, who were condemn’d for this plot, came to the place of execu- 
tion, that they were attended by three nonjuring divines, who were 
Mr. Collier, Mr. Cook, and Mr. Snatt ; the first of whom pronounced 
to both the criminals the absolution of the Church, which stands in the 
visitation of the sick, and accompanied that ceremony with a solemn 
imposition of hands. The body of the nation being much offended 
at this remarkable absolution, which at first blush seem’d to justify the 
conspiracy, and to recommend the offenders ; a practice more becom- 
ing the Church of Rome, where many such criminals have been re- 
puted saints ; fourteen of the Archbishops and Bishops, of which my 
Lord of London was one, and wdio were all of that order then in town ; 
publish’d a declaration, wherein they censur’d the performance of 
tliat office of the Church, without a previous confession made and 
abhorrence express’d by the prisoners of the heinous crimes for 
which they dyed, as extreamly insolent and without precedent in the 
manner, and altogether irregular in the tiling itself: it being a mani- 
fest transgression of the Church’s orders and prophanc abuse of the 
authority of Christ ; since Mr. Collier, Mr, Cook, and Mr. Snatt must 
look upon the persons absolved as impenitents or as martyrs. 

The lenity of the Church of England to all sorts of Dissenters from 
her is very conspicuous, and 1 hope I may call it her felicity as well 
as her glory. These gentlemen were order’d to he prosecuted for 
their irregular practices ; but the matter in some time was dropt, and 
so we will leave it. 

(To be conehided in onr mwt Number.) 
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THE ALPENSTOCK. 

We have lately met with a very interesting work, by C. J. Latrobe, en- 
titled, “ The Alpenstock,” or “ Sketches of Swiss Scenery and Manners,” 
and font it we have much pleasure in making two extracts —the one 
for the benefit of the Pro-Popery faction — the other to shew' the pro- 
ficiency in Church music at Serrieres, a village in the canton of Neu- 
chatel. 

It is a curious fact in the hiatory of' the ancient confederacy, binding 
the Forest Cantons, of which Uri was one, that the same independent spirit 
which revolted at the bare idea of yielding up their liberties to temporal sove- 
reigns, prevented their exercising that blind and servile submission to the sove- 
reign Pontiff, who arrogated to himself the spiritual government of the whole of 
Christian Europe. For when about the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, tlie Pope thought proper to declare the Forest Cantons under the ban of 
excommunication, on account of the assistance given by them to King Lewis, 
one of the competitors of that period for the Imperial throne, the old Swiss 
boldly put this question to their priests — “ Whether they would continue to read 
the service and sing the litany as usual, or submit to instant banishment Of 
course they chose the former alternative. 
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But this spirit is not to be looked for in their descendants. Uri is the poorest 
of the four Catholic cantons bordering the lake, and as might be ex])ectcd, the 
evil produced by the tenets and government of the Church of Rome, is more 
evident and loss concealed tharijn the others. 

The eye meets every where with a fat thriving priesthood, ,and a miserable 
ragged population. 

I certainly do not mistake in stating that three-fourths of the individuals met 
with in one day’s ramble of eight or nine leagues in this valley, were beggars. 
This practice prevails, from the old silver-headed man and woman, to the child 
who can scarcely walk or hold forth a hollow hand. 

The cottages and their inliabitants seem e(pial]y poverty-struck, and incon- 
ceivably dirty and miserable ; yet the churches and chapels are often splendidly 
decorated, and the clergy clothed with magniticcnce. The money which may 
be gained by the sweat of the peasant’s bro\v, and tlie labour of his hands, (inter- 
rupted not only by the occasional fasts and festivals, but by almost daily atten- 
dance at the church at unseasonable hours,) does not always go in tlie slnapc of 
food in their stomachs, or clothes upon their backs, but into the pocket of the 
well-fed priest, who no doubt knows its value. What sliould be spent In soap to 
wash their faces, is preferably bestowed as a donation for the whitewashing of 
their souls. 

The Roman Catholic religion, setting aside weightier considerations, is no 
system calculated to improve cither the moral or physical condition of a poor 
ignorant peasantry. 

'fhe peasant is taught from his cliildhood, that the duty of a punctual and cere- 
monious observance of all the rites of his communion, is far above that of decently 
pvovidingfor his family. Ilefindsit easier to repeat his givennumber of set prayers 
in the splendidly tinselled tcmjde, than to labour under a burning sun, andinclemeiit 
sky, or in his wretched cottage. He finds it still more convenient to beg, which 
he does both from necessity and the love of idleness. And whence tliat iclleness? 
Perhaps he had entered life with ideas of diligence and cleanliness, and went to 
lus labour with an lionest desire of j»roviding I’or his family ; but finding that 
considered quite a secondary allair l)y tliose whom lie respect(‘d as spiritual and 
temporal advisers ; that his hours for labour were coutinually ))r()kcn in upon to 
his loss, by the frecpieiit and imperative sound of the ])ell, he iiiiisi gradually get 
a distaste for what lie camujt enjoy or reap the benefit of. [ look to the same 
cause, for nearly the same effeets, amo ig the greater niimbei- of our poor priest- 
governed Irish peasantry. I’p. 7«5 — 7.'). 

Sunday, the day of rest, possessed many distinguishing features in this caul on 
(Neiichatel), to a much greater degree than in most ol’ the Pnjtestant towns in 
(levmany, wlicre, except in the short intm'val of morning worship, trade and 
sjiojiping may go on much as usual. Here no such thing is permitted; and, 
during divine worshi]), the town is kept perfectly (piiet by tlio barriers being 
closed, and no vehicles being allowed to pass through the streets. Roth the 
high church, and that in the lower part of the town are ma le use of at different 
times in the course of the forenoon and afternoon for public worship, ’fhe 
morning service is in the former, and consists, us in the Protestant church of 
Berne, of a short service and serman. ’ 

The organs of both cliurches are large and good, especially that in the lower 
one. The style of psalmody r<?sembles in some respect that of the kirk of Scot- 
land, excepting the accompaniment. In Ncuchlitel this part of the service is 
well conducted, but in many of the surrounding villages, the singing might vie 
with that of many village churches in Riigland, for want of harmony and 
taste. 

• 1 could mention two or three villages where the grievous nature of the 

psalmody defies all description, and yet I wa.s often assured that it had changed 
vastly for the better within a f(3w years biTorc my abode in tlio canton. In 
illustration of tliis, I was informed, tliat on one occa.sion, a stranger like myself 
making his appearance in the church, the dork or some otlier individual of the 
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congregation, was so far conscious of the peculiar nature of the village singing, 
and so considerate of the nerves of the stranger, that stepping up to him just as 
they were going to slrike up, he whispered in Swiss German, Seyd ihr nut 
erschrokkey wir werde hdd Hinge , which answers in English to “ Dont he frightened 
out of your ivilH,^ive are going losing, ” Pp. 191 * 192 . 

The work is published by Seeley, and the whole well worth a 
perusal. 


^ 

OBSERVATIONS ON ROM. VIII. 1, 2. 

^Mr. Editor, — I should not think of encumbering your pages with 
an answer to any remarks of the Eclectic Review ; and I only refer 
to it, because certain remarks in its number for last December have 
led me to make a few observations upon an important text, which 
perh«a])s you may not think unworthy of the attention of your readers. 

Tile text is Rom. viii. 1, 2. — “ There is therefore now no con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the 
flesh but after the Sjiirit. For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the Jaw of sin and death.” This 
passage, it appears, has been paraphrased by the Autlior of a Com- 
mentary on the Romans (Mr. Terrot) as follows. ** Tlierc is there- 
fore now no condemnation to those who being united to Christ in 
baptismy live henceforth not according to tlie dictates of their own 
lusts, but under the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit. For the 
influence of the Spirit, hij whose regenerating power at nnj baptism 
I entered upon a new life,” &c. The reviewer then proceeds, — 
“ Were the subject less momentous, it might provoke a smile, to 
detect this awkward and impotent attempt to slide in the tenet of 
baptismal regeneration and baptismal justification, between the w^ords 
of the inspired text:— a dogma which has much the same affinity 
with the doctrine of Paul, as that of penance or extreme unction, and 
which might partly be described as teaching a justification without 
faith, and a regeneration without holiness.” 

On the accuracy of this description I would merely remark, that 
1 am not aware that it was usual in the primitive church to baptize 
persons who had no faith ; and that the regeneration of those “ who 
thenceforth Vive according to the dictates of the Holy Spirit f does not 
appear to be, strictly speaking, a regeneration without holiness. 
But as my object is not to answer the Eclectic Reviewer, I proceed 
at once to shew that the geueraf scope* of St. Paul s argument would 
lead a candid critic to suppose that by Uie expression those who 
are in Christ Jesus f he meant, “ those who have been united to Christ 
in baptism f By the use of the word therefore^ I understand that the 
Apostle intends to connect his assertion with the previous argument, 
contained in the sixth and seventh chapters, which is entirely an 
answer to the question, Shall we continue in sin that grace may* 
abound?” — Chap. vi. 1. “ There is no condemnation,” says St. Paul, 

to those that are in Christ Jesus.” Now they were not naturally 
m Christ Jesus, and consequently at some time, and by some means 
VOL, XI. NO. VIII. 3 T 
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they must have come mto Christ. The Eclectic Reviewer, and many 
with him, would say that they were admitted into Christ by faith, and 
immediately on their believing ; nor would I deny that faith was a 
condition of their admission^ into Christ. But what says the Apostle 
on the subject ? He says (chap vi. 3) that they were baptized Into 
Christ, that is, that they were admitted into Christ, or were made 
members of Christ at and by their baptism. 

Again, I read (chap. vi. 4) “ Therefore we are buried with him 
(Christ) by baptism into death; that like as Christ was raised from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life.” Here I find our church fully borne out in declaring 
baptism to be a death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness. 
Can it be doubted then that in the eleventh verse of the same chapter, 
the being dead unto sin refers to the baptismal death : and that in tfte 
fourth and sixth verses of the seventh chapter the “ being dead to the 
law by the body of Christ,” and the being delivered from the law 
in which we were held by dying,”* all refer to the same thing, namely, 
the being baptized into Jesus Christ and his death? All the re- 
mainder of the seventh chapter is manifestly a digression, or rather 
a development of the proposition contained in the fifth verse, namely, 
that “ the motions of sin, which were by the law, brought forth death 
while the eighth chapter, from the commencement, develops the 
proposition contained in the sixth verse of the seventh. If then 
that sixtii verse refers to a death unto the law, that is, to the con- 
demning power of the law, by baptism into Christ Jesus, it follows 
that the first verse of the eighth chapter, when it speaks of them that 
arc in Christ Jesus, must in like manner speak of those who have 
been made members of Christ in and by baptism. 

If it be necessary to explain the expression “ Those which arc in 
Christ Jesus , without reference to the particular argument contained 
in these three chapters, we need not look beyond the twelfth chapter, 
and fifth verse, of the same Epistle — “ We being many, are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of another.” What body ? The 
church unquestionably, of which Christ was and is the head. Eph. i. 
23, 23. And by what means from the first day of Christianity down 
to the present hour have men been admitted into the church which is 
Christas body, but by baptism ? 

As I have condensed my argument into so very short a compass, 
you will perhaps allow me in a very few words to notice another 
dictum of the Eclectic Reviewer, which, according to his own phrase, 
“ may provoke a smile.” He is speaking of the first verse and 
first chapter, and says, “ Mr. Terrot ’^supposes that while icXiyroc may 
refer to the call from Heaven, aipwptapevoc may refer to the ordination 
of St. Paul by the church at the command of the Spirit. He adds, 
** It is observable that, until this ordination, St. Paul was not con- 
sidered as an Apostle, but only as a Prophet or Teacher According 
to this representation, he had no better right to style himself an 
‘Apostle* than Barnabas had; and his appeal to the Corinthians 
(chap. ix. 1, 2) is wholly without force or propriety.” 


* The proper reading in this verse appears to be awo not vara Oayoyros. 
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Now, Sir, if the plain grammatical sense of Scripture in the state- 
ment of a simple fact, has any weight, we must conclude from the 
first three verses of the thirteenth of Acts, that up to the ordination 
there mentioned, Paul was not acknowledged as an Apostle, but only 
as a prophet or a teacher (v. 1). Prophets and teachers were, we 
know, ecclesiastical officers, inferior to Apostles (Eph. iv. 11). Would 
any one acquainted with the constitution of the Church of England 
say, “ there are in London certain priests and deacons, as Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Johnson, and Dr. Blomfield?” 

But, says the Reviewer, “ according to this representation, Paul 
liad no better right to style himself an Apostle than Barnabas had.” 
Certainly he had none whatever; and consequently wc find St. Luke 
always placing them on a footing of equality. For instance, wc read 
iff Acts xiv. 14, — “Which when the Apostles^ Barnabas and Paul, 
heard of.” Barnabas then was an Apostle, constituted such by the 
ordination mentioned in Acts xiii. S : and why must I believe that 
the same act which conferred apostleship on Barnabas, was totally 
needless and totally inefiective in the case of Paul? In 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2, 
the Apostle merely asserts his apostleship, and says not one word 
about the origin of it; had the Reviewer however read on to the sixth 
verse, he would have found Barnabas ranked with the other Apostles. 
But I will not take up your pages and the time of your readers, by 
proving what must be perfectly clear to every attentive and impartial 
student of the Acts of the Apostles. 

C. IT. T. 


ARCHDEACON WKANOIIAM AND THE REV. G. S. FABER. 

Mr. Editor, — It is wdth the most entire deference for the vastly 
superior learning of these eminent theologians that I venture to 
suggest, wdiat both, I conceive, will, on consideration, readily admit, 
that they must have been deceived about the word dtrofTTarriQ, 

It is true that the character in moder^i printed books, stands 
both for the two letters or, and for the number 6. But why, it may 
be asked, should rrr designate G ? And to this question no satisfactory 
answer has been returned. Bishop Marsh, in his Iloree Pelasgicae, 
(and the shelter of his great name is no small consolation to one who 
has presumed to controvert the venerable authorities of Archdeacon 
Wrangham and jMr. I'aber,) has shewn' that the t is no other tlian a 
corruption of the the old digamma, which was, like the Hebrew 
the SIXTH letter of the alphabet, and which, though disused as a 
letter by the Greeks, was ^etamed hy them in its numerical pow'cr. 
This simple solution of a very substantial difficulty takes all right 
from the letters < 7 r to be considered as composing the number 6. 

It is surprising how many applicable words form exactly the 
apocalyptical number. Does not this uncertainty point to some 
difterent principle of interpretation ? and is it not worth considering 
whether that principle has been indicated by Mr. Croly? 

I am. Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Henry Thompson. 


Rectory f fVrington, July 9, 1829. 
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AN APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE POOR CHURCHES IN THE 
DIOCESE OF SODOR AND MANN. 

At a period when the glad tidings of salvation,” are proclaimed 
from shore to shore, it is d(feply to be lamented that any of the sub- 
jects of our gracious Sovereign should be destitute of the benefits of 
public worsliip, and the means of religious instruction. Yet sucli is 
the condition of a large proportion of the poor in the Isle of Mann. 
The population of the Island has of late years increased considerably, 
and the number of the poor has increased in an ecpial proportion, 
whilst the Churches within the Diocese are quite inadequate to the 
accommodation of such augmented numbers. 

The population of the island is not less than 50,000 souls, and the 
existing cliurches do not afford room for more than about 0,000. In 
the town of Douglas alone, where the total number of inhabitants 
amounts to about 7,000, and where the churches can accommodate 
but about 1,300, there are no free seats, and 4,000 of the poorer 
classes, who are professed members of the Church of England, are 
excluded, by the want of accommodation within her walls, from 
joining in her service. The same deficiency of means exists in several 
other parishes of the Island. And it is to be peculiarly lamented, that 
in a diocese w’hcre a Barrow, a Wilson, and a Ilildesley (Prelales whose 
names deserve to be held in everlasting remembrance), lahourcd to 
sow the good seed of Christianity, the efforts of such distinguished 
men should be thus rendered comparatively unavailing. 

The inhabitants of this little island, though blessed by a kind Provi- 
dence with various advantages, yet labour under many ])rivations. I'hey 
enjoy few of the benefits of commerce and maimfaetures. They have 
little access to the sources of national wealth and ])rosperity; and few 
of them possess any other riches than the riclies of contentment. 
They are consecpiently much circumscribed in their means, and 
obviously unable of themselves to meet the great spiritual exigencies 
of the diocese. 

Under these circumstances, the Bishop of Sodor and Mann has 
recently applied to the Commissioners for Building, and the Society 
for the Enlargement of Chiirclics, but the Isle of Maim was found 
to be neither wuthin the rules of the former, nor the Charter of the 
latter. 

An appeal, therefore, to public liberality, is the last and only re- 
source of the inhabitants of this little Island; and they are induced 
to make it wnth the greater confidence, from recollecting the gene- 
rosity of the British nation towards their ancestors, when they had 
not, as their descendants noW have,’ a sort of family claim on tlie 
afiectionate regards of the people of England, by being recently more 
closely united under the same gracious Sovereign. They appeal to 
their wealthier neighbours of the United Kingdom in behalf of many 
thousands of their poor brethren, who desire to join with them in 
the sarng' Liturgy, to imbibe the same doctrines, and to participate 
in the same communion. Their object is Christian wni/y, and their 
appeal is to Christian cliarittj. 

The preceding appeal we are sure wnll be met by the friends of 
the Church with their wonted liberality. Among the names of the 
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Pro-Popery Sophistry, 

Subscribers we observe with pleasure those of the two Archbishops, 
the Bishop of Sodor and Mann, Viscount Goderich, Mr. J. S. Har- 
ford, and Mr. Lawrence, for 100/. each; besides the Bishops of I.oii- 
don, (50/ ) Salisbury, Lichfield, and LlajidafL, 20/. each, and several 
other highly respectable individuals, whose names we have not room 
to specify. 

Subscriptions, in furtherance of the object of this Appeal, will 
be received at Messrs. Ilamniersley & Co.’s, Pall Mall; Rivington’s, 
St. Paul’s Church- Yard, and Waterloo-Place ; Hatchard’s, Piccadilly; 
Seeley’s, Fleet Street; Nisbet’s, Berners Street; Mr II. C. Chris- 
tum, 10, Strand ; and by the Rev. H, Stowell, Salopian Hotel, 
Charing Cross. 


PRO-POPERY SOPHISTRY. 

Mr. Editor, — Tlie Popish so])]iism which I at present intend to 
comb:»t is one put forth by tbc Protcstarit Dr. Chalmers. “ Give me 
the Bible,” says that divine, “ and I will overturn Popery by the 
single strengtli of it.” 

Give me Tin: Bip.le!” Yes, give — not the profound and eloquent 
Chalmers, but a simple child , — thk Birll, and, as a matter of argii- 
he may ovortuin Popery easily enough The Bible, certainly, 
is the most formidable among the foes of the sj)iritual Babylon; the 
foe whom she has always laboured the most sedulously to suppri^ss, — 
the foe who has achieved her most signal defeats, — the Cvrus, before 
w'lioni, in rli(‘ great and tcu'riblc day of the lyord, the loins of kings 
shall be loosened, and the two-leaved gates opened. But against 
what argument is the sophism directed i Who ever .affirmed that 
there was any probabilit}^ of Popery prevailing against Scripture by 
the pow cr ol’ reason ? No ; 

“ 1 wish tlie cause wcie ou that is<uc tried.’’ 

The dangers wai fear are from godless men,* to whom the Bible, as 
a spiritual ruh‘, is a sealed book, and wdio know’ no principle of 
action but self-interest and personal aggrandizcmiciit ; from Popei'y 
in the ascendant, closing its (‘yes against Scripture light, taking aw'ay 
the key of knowledge, and neither entering, nor suffering others to en- 
ter; from politicians, whose argument is tlie sword and the enactment, 
and the w’ea])ons of whose waifare (unlike the Christian arms) are 
CARNAL. It is not for onr salvation that w e fear ; our foes, we know^, 
have no power to kill the soul. It is not for the existence of our 
Church that we fear ; she, stands upiMi a rock. But personal per- 
secution, .and the overthrow of ouf Chnrclj establishment, we do appre- 
hend'from the late measure, and, as we think, with justice and reason. 

We are told that the scenes of tlie Marian persecution can never 
recur. Tlie present sophism cannot tranquillize us on this head. 
Never was Popery more resolutely opposed by the Bible than at 
that sanguinary period : never more entirely vanciuished Cy argu- 
m(‘nt ; never more completely victorious in every other point 
OF VIEW. And if the fashionable cant about improved civiliza- 
tion be added, what is gained? Many of those who have most 
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zealously urged this point, are men who have eulogized on the score 
of superior enlightenment, the period of the reign of terror!’* 
No! let us indeed cling to our Bibles, as our impregnable strong- 
hold against the sopiiisTuiEij, of Popery; and our comfort amidst its 
secular triumphs! but let us not be deceived into the mad belief 
that these triumphs are to he averted or mitigated by yielding every 
security which (^od has placed in our hands, and throwing ourselves 
from tile pinnacle of the temple, by trusting to promises which are 
contingent upon the use of the means which we disregard. “ Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God !” 

A Catholic of the Chiikcii of England. 


THE NECESSITY OF UNITY IN TUE CHURCH. 

Mr. Editor, — The many anxious thoughts which arise at the 
present moment, in every reflecting mind, attached to the Protestant 
religion in general, and the Cliurch of England in particnlar, will 
very reasonably seek relief in your publication. 

If those, who preside over the Establishment peruse your pages, 
it is desirable that they should see the sentiments of the Clergy ex- 
pressed in them with plainness, candour, and trulli. It may he 
supposed that the following questions are not suggested by one 
person only, but by many; since they naturally spring from the 
extraordinary and anomalous state in which we are unhappily ])laced. 
Without further proem then, it may be asked, Whether such discord 
ever prevailed in any community, as now prevails in the religious 
opinions of the members which constitute an ecclesiastical body, with 
any hope of its permanency and stability? And wlu'ther tlie dangers 
to wliich it is exposed are not increased by tlie undivided, unchange- 
able, and absolute authority of that church, whose influence and 
power are now admitted into the councils and legislative assemblies 
of these realms ! Wliether, again, such dangers are not still more 
aggravated by the union of sects (dissenting from it) in one general 
co-operation, tending to the destruction of its very existence An 
affirmative answer to these inquiries will lead to one or other of 
these inferences: either that we must despair of the peace and se- 
curity of our church, or tliat we must adopt seasonable measures 
to maintain it inviolate. All, no doubt, are most deeply interested 
in the latter result: accountable to the Divine Author of tliat truth, 
which is firomulgated by our ministry, for a watchful and zealous 
defence of it — and accountable to 4he jjeople, wlio are committed 
to their charge, for a con^icientious perlormance of their duty, in 
teaching, and exhorting, and administering the word and sacraments 
to their edification. 

But the inferior orders look to the superior for support, en- 
couragement, and example. When the shepherds do not superin- 
tend thtr fold, the flock will be scattered : when the watchmen cither 
leave ther post, or disjagree about the means of keeping guard, the 
walls of our Jerusalem will lie open to assault. May we humbly 
hope that such obvious considerations will have their weight with 
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those to whom our safety is confided! What serious mischief (God 
grant it be not irreparable 1) has been inflicted on our church by the 
divers opinions of its rulers, in regard to the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion, no one can liave overlooked, Th^t was a convulsion in the 
religious world, like an carthqu;^ke in the natural i—Jundammta 
quatit. But there are other causes of distraction wliich rend asunder 
the bonds of unity and peace. We tread here indeed on tcniler 
ground : we step with trembling feet, as we approacli those limits 
of debatable territory, in which we mingle with friends or enemies, 
and can scarcely distinguish the one from the otlu r. But truth re- 
quires plainness of speech, and those who love the trutli wdll not 
slirink from it. Let us then ctdmly and amicably deliberate on the 
course we sliould take, and with all deference entreat our diocesans 
to go before us in the way tliat we ought, with deference to their 
autliority, and obedience to a far higlier authority, to choose and 
pursue. 

It is matter of deep and momentous concern, that many of the Clergy 
are agitated by very distressing doubts, with regard to their decision on 
subjects about which their ecclesiastical superiors disagree, d'hey 
are most anxious, with one heart and one mind, to concur iu the most 
salutary, pious, and prudent designs of the wise and good, to wliom 
they owe canonical oltedience and cordial respect. But, in different 
dioceses they find difteient princijdes, or, at least, opinions espoused, 
and different lines of conduct distinctively approved. It is painful 
and invidious to particularize instances of this. Let those who have 
observed passing events, apply the objection now suggested to the 
various expressions of «ap])robation or disapprobation, which are 
connected with tlie diffusion or restriction of religious societies, under 
the influence of difl’erent Bishops, It is a fact that cam ot be dis- 
guised, and occasions regrets which it is difficidt to suppress: it is 
attended with coiis(‘quences, wliich have never ceased to flow from 
such a source:-- Discordui res maxima^ ill labuntur."' Would that this 
were well and timely considered by those, from whom the remedy 
must proceed ! Would that the overseers of God’s household might 
so direct the ministers and stewards, who look up to them for advice 
and counsel, that they should all walk together in the same patli, as 
they are to be led by the same Spirit — the spirit of truth, and unity, 
and concord! If tliey do not agree in such advice, as it behoves all 
the Clergy to adopt, wdiat but dissension can ensue amongst their 
more liumble brctliren? The discussion of tliis subject may be 
thought a bold and intrusive stcji into th(^ seat of church-government ; 
but it is taken by one whorp ag« and meditation on so grave a matter, 
have rather impelled than cliecked in his ',^dvance ; one, to whom the 
cause of religion is as dear as it is venerable; and the Church of 
England more especially an object of attachment, strengthened by 
experience, and confirmed by principle. If he speaks boldly, yet be 
speaks respectfully : and, wdth a fearful anticipation of a coming storm, 
he conjures the friends and advocates, the Bishops and Curates, ol* 
our Apostolic Church, to prepare for its approach, and provide 
against its assaults, by combining together, with one consent, in the 
propagation and promotion of the true Protestant faith, as it is 
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professed nationally in tliese realms. . In carrying such a measure 
into effect, present distinctions will necessarily cease. We shall not, 
on stepping from this diocese into that, find a total change of feeling 
and opinion infused by the head into its members, nor experience the 
coldness of discouragement, chilling, as it were, in a different climate, 
the burning zeal that flames in an adjoining district. It cannot 
escape the notice of the most common observer, that such things are, 
but ought not so to be. May He, who alone is able, so dispose the 
wills, and enlighten the understandings, of our superiors, that they 
may guide us through the conflicts of opposing parties, by pointing 
out to us a course, wliich, in their deliberate, united, and accordant 
judgm^t, they shall approve, that with one faith, one mind, and one 
voic6|''„we may fulfil our vocation, and tlius glorify God, and edify 
niadi^d ! W. 


PEWS AT CIUCKIIOWEL. 

Mr. Editor, — In your number for last December, you were good 
enough to insert a communication from me, detailing the proceedings 
recently adopted by the parish of Crickhowcl towards effecting,-|in 
enlargement of its Church, and to set out the faculty at large*. 

Be pleased now to inform your readers, that, in consequence of 
recent decisions, bearing directly upon tlie question, the Chancellor 
of the Diocese, George Wharton Marriott, Esq,, to whose zeal and 
intelligence the parish is in no small measure indebted for the attain- 
ment of its wishes, thought it advisable, that instead of that faculty, 
or rather commission, by which the authority to allot was placed in tlie 
hands of a committee, should be substituted the usual one, under the 
seal of the Ordinary himself, the designation remaining as before — to 
“ A. B. C. D, and their assigns, occupiers of the tenements, E. P\ G. H. 
and in communion with the Church of tmgland.” 

I am, Sir, &c. W. V. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURAL FACTS yiND CUSTOMS, 

By analogous Reference to the Practice of other Nations, 

CREATION CONNECTED WITH WATER. 

Genesis i. 2. — “ And the spirit of God moved upon tlic hicc of the waters.” 

The beautiful drama of Sancontala ; or, The Fatal Rmg, translated 
by Sir WTlliam Jones, opens with the same idea, which agrees with 
other ancient opinions ; thus Thales^ and after him Anaximander,* 
believed that water was be(;r)re all things created in the universe.’!' 

Water was the first work of the Creator; and fire reeeives the oblations 
ordained by law ; the sacrifice is performed with solemnity ; the two lights of 
lieaven distinguish time ; the subtel ether, which is the vehicle of sound, pervades 
the universe ; the earth is the natural parent of all increase ; and by air all 
things breathing are animated. May Isa the God of nature, apparent in these 
eight forms, bless and sustain you ! — Sancontala, 


Euseb. Prsp. lib. i. c. 8. 


t Cudworth, 21. Grotius, Notes on c. 10. 1. 1. 
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PSALM CXXXIII. 


I. 

Sweet is the love that mutual glows 
Within each brother’s breast ; 

And binds in gentlest bonds each heart, 
All blessing and all blest. 

IT. 

Sweet as the odorous balsam pour’d 
On Aaron’s sacred head, 

Which o’er his beard, and down his vest, 
A breathing fragrance shed. 


IIL 

As mbrning dews on Zion’s mount, 
That spread their silver rays, 

And deck with gerns the verdant pomp, 
Which Iferinon’s top displays. 

IV. 

'Fo such the Lord of life and love 
His blessing shall extend ; 

A life on earth of joy and peace, 

And life that ne’er shall end. 


Da. GaaooRY, from the Lathi Version of Bmhstmin, 

y 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


SOCIETY FOR SUPERSEDING THE NECESSFIT OF CLIMBING 
BOYS IN SWEEPING CHIMNEYS. 


This Society was instituted in the 
year 1803. The objects are doubtless 
most benevolent and humane, and 
calculated to produce the most bene- 
ficial results. Gladly, therefore, do 
we contribute to the means of spread- 
ijig its usefulness, by presenting our 
readoi’wS with a brief abstract of its 
Fourteenth Report. 

Sinc(» the foundation of the Society 
the number of contributions has been 
very limited, and it is only matter of 
surprise that so much has been effected 
with resources so confined. ’riiere 
being no charges for rent or salaries, 
the oiily expenses incurred by the 
(’ommittec, have been for forming 
and supporting tlie establishments of 
Glass and Day, for spreading infor- 
mation of the practical use and efficacy 
of the machine, by extensive circula- 
tion of printed papers, and for printiyg 
and advertising. To meet, thc^c 
exigencies, a moderate hut regular 
annual subscription is desirable ; and 
the Committee confidently trust, that 
having so far advanced the object of 
the Society, the public will not allow 
of its being abandoned for want of 
funds, but will, with its usual liberality, 
answer the appeal thus urgently made, 
by supplying the means of obtaining 
that full success, which would then be 
no longer matter of doubt. 

YOL. XI, NO. VIII. 


So great was the accumulation to- 
wards the cud of last year, of interest- 
ing matter relating to the increased 
adoption of the machine, both in 
Loudon and throughout England, and 
so calculated to extend the knowledge 
and practical application of the plan 
of the Committee, that they were 
induced to publisli a small tract, 
entitled, Practical Information pre- 
sented to the Public by the Society for 
superseding the necessity of Climbing 
Boys, tl’c.” The contents of this tract, 
which was distributed to the Sub- 
scribers, and largely circulated among 
the public, render it unnecessary to 
repeat the intercstinginformation con- 
tained in it, and to which, therefore, 
they hog to refer, as comprising, 
among other matters, the substance of 
proceedings in many principal cities 
and towns, for co-operating in the 
objects of the Society.- 

The^ Committee having effected so 
great an improvement in the machine 
itself, as to leave even wilful ignorance 
and preiudice scarcely a pretence for 
not, at all events, gi\ ing it a trial ; and 
having also, through the candid and 
liberal conduct of the managers of 
several public buildings, obtained a full 
and fair trial of the machine, followed 
up the opening thus afforded, by a 
direct apj^lication to Government, and 
3 u 
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upon the favourable report of Lieut. 
Col. Stcplieiison, the intelligent Supev- 
inteiulaiit of the Board of Works, to 
the Right ITon. Secrclar)^ of State for 
the Home Department, the latter was 
pleased to express his entire approba- 
tion of the plan, and to give orders for 
its extensive a])plieation. The effect 
of this powerful aid lias been im- 
mediately felt ; the machine is in 
coiirse of int vodiicllon into many 
Government departments and royal 
palaces, and the (‘xainph* has been 
extensively followed by many jiiihlic 
institutions. Jt is conseipiently so 
much in request, that an additional 
establishment at the West laid of the 
Town has been found neeessaiy, for 
cleansing chimneys, by meeliani(‘al 
means only, at the prices usually 
charged in the trade, and with superior 
cleanliness and effect. 

As so inuc'h of the e^il wliieli it is 
the object of the Society to counl(‘raet, 
has arisen from tlio irregular construc- 
tion, in many instances, of chimm'Vs, 
the C'ommitteo have, from tli(» com- 
mencement of lh('ir labours, suggc'-'ted 
and endeavoured to elfect some means 
of regulating the size and angles of 
flues iu all new building*'' ; lint no Ht 
opportunity has presented it'-elf, until 
a revision of the Building Act slioidd 
take place, w^bich having lieeii recently 
in contemplation, the ( onnnittee lune 
availed themselves of tlie circum- 
stance ; and owing to the humane 


consideration of Mr. N. Palimer, 
M. l\ for Surrey, who has undertaken 
to Ining into Parliament a Bill for 
amending the Building Act, and to 
the zeal of their associate, Mr. John 
White, the eminent Architect and 
District Surveyor for Mary-le-honc, 
w'ho has the condncl of the details of 
the Bill, clauses have been introduced 
into the draft of such Bill, providing 
for the eonstruetion of Hm*s In fnluv(*, 
In such a manner as to admit of being 
readily swept by machinery. 

Imjiressed wulh the full eonvietion, 
that, owing to the poviTly, ignorance, 
indolence, and hardened habits of 
most ol“ the master chimney swi'e])evs, 
tile indifil'rence of many honseholdevs, 
and the jirt'jndices of servants, the e\il 
will nevi'r lie wholly remedied lint by 
the aid of Parliament, the ('ommitle<. 
,ha\(‘ prepared a Pill for the better 
regulatiim of chimney sv,’et‘]>eis and 
their apprentices, which it w;is their 
intention to have submitted to Parlia- 
ment during the ])vesenl session; hut 
.'is no opportunity for so denug occurred 
during tin* im])ortant discussions ])re- 
A ions to tin* P(isti*r lecess, the ('om- 
mittec haM\ iu eompliauce with a 
wish expressed by many of the warm- 
c‘st advocates of the nieasnrt', been 
iiidnecd (o jiosljione the* application 
until ne xt sessif)n. 

An A]i])t'ndix is added to the 
Hep(»it, eontaiuing a v.iriety of ti's- 
timonials in fa\onr of tlu; machine. 


NATION A I 

St, ]\[artins T^vsfni Boom, 

Unions, Junv, 1829. — Brougli, 
AVostmoreland ; AV. Bergholt, I’s- 
sex ; ChollertoTi, Norlhumhcrlaiid ; 
Long Brcdy, Dorsetshire^ Farington, 
Lancashire; Fariihorough, Hants; 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire (new schools) ; 
Littleton, Worcestershire; St. Paul’s, 
Preston; Rampside, Cumberland; 
Measham, Derbyshire ; Neston, Che- 
shire; and Pontefract, Yorkshire. 

\,stJuly, 1829. — St. Ann’s Society, 
Peckham; Birch, Middleton, Lanca- 
shire ; Bridgwxater, Somersetshire ; 
Gedney, near llolbeacli, 1/meolii- 
shire; Laddendon, Yorkshire ; Jyande- 
w^ednack and Linkinhornc, Cornw all ; 
and Lamphey, Pembrokeshire'. 


'Sodiyrv. 

(iiiAM's, ?)(l ,hnn'^ 1829. — Juntli- 
W'aite, Yorkshire, 20/.; Idandovery, 
Carmarthenshire, 20/. ; St. Paul’s, J*res- 
ton, 2()()/. ; Llannig, Carnarvonshire, 
20/.; Pontefract,] 10/.; AVesl Wickham, 
Cambridgeshire, oO/. ; Laddendon. 
Yorkshire, 50/.; Measham, Derby- 
shire, ^0/. ; Chollertoii, Norlhiiinher- 
land, 00/. or 80/. ; Long Jiredy, Dor- 
setshire, 50/. 

l.v/ //«///, 1829.— AVonston, Hants, 
40/. ; Linkinhorne, (conditional,) 50/.; 
Land(wvcdnack, (conditional,) 20/. or 
15/.; Hemel lleinatcd, 50/.; Bridg- 
w\ater, 120/.; Littleton, near Eve.sham, 
(conditional,) 30/. ; Lamphey, (con- 
ditional,) 70/. ; Kversden, Cambridge- 
shire, 30/. or 40/.; Birch, lOt)/. ; 
Hessle, Yorkshire, 20/. 



POLITICAL llETROSPEC r. 


Domestic. — 'I'hc quarter’s rovoiiue, 
w’liieb closed on the 5tli of duly, a])- 
[)arciitly fails in c([ualliii£![ that of the 
covrcs})oudiiig quarter in last year by 
tlie sum of 8o0,()00/. '^flie di-lieieiicy 
is in reality luuch greater, for in the 
account of this quarter five entered 
280,000/. excise duties, wliich belonged 
to tlie April quarter ; so that the ac- 
tual failure amounts to (jJ3(),000/. ; a 
V('r\ serious defalcation, InU not greater 
than might have been a])pi'cbendcd, 
on a recollection of the depressed con- 
dition of our commerce and manufac- 
tures in all tlieir various brandies 
ibroughout the \vbole of the last winter 
and spring. By an estimate it appears 
that the statement of the sinking fund 
since 18*20 lias been altogether iliusoiy, 
and that the fresh debt contracted is 
fully c(pial to the amount of the old 
one ri'deemed. This is proved by a 
rj'iereiiee lo tlie budgets of llie (dian- 
cellor of the liXebecpior, which sliow 
that for the year 1825 the charge for 
interest on tlie national di'ht, including 
that on Ihwbequer bills, was 28, (K>(), 288/. 
and that the same charges on tlie in- 
come of 1 828 amounted to 2S,0t^5,506/. 

'fhe weatlur during the last month 
lias been as favtuirable to some opera- 
tions in hiishaiidry as it luis been un- 
favourable to others, 'riu' ero])S both 
«)f bay aud corn ^\ ere so much ebceked 
ill tlieir giowtli liy the drought and 
severely cold nights, that very little 
i‘\])i'ctatiou was admitted of their im- 
[)ro\ement. I'he coin ero])s, however, 
\vill lx* gi’uerally good, if the dry wea- 
tlu‘r ^^hicll has followed the rains eoii- 
timies; for the wheat was just in that 
state of growth to derive advantage 
from them. Nor is tlie damage so much 
as might have liccn expected frtim ^Jk' 
quantity of water f.illen ; even in the 
rich districts of Sussex, where the 
wheat crops are very heavy, they are 
generally standing. In Buekiiigliam- 
shire wo have seen a small piece or 
two mildewed, hut only there. The 
barley and oats where late sowji, or 
ke])t back by adventilions eireum- 
slanees, wore similarly placed, and will 
vield large and abundant erojis, nor 
Will tliese be defective in straw ; where 


they iwore forward, the drought had 
affected tlu'iu too scveridy to admit of 
any considerable improvement. Tlie 
beaus are generally blighted; pease 
have escaped better. 

The stcitc i)i' Ireland is disturbed in 
the cAircme, and the southeru coun- 
ties of the island appear to be one 
contiimcd scene of riot and murder. 
The Koman Cjitholic portion of the 
])opidation seem to consider themselves 
freed from all the customary restraints 
imposed by the laws, and at full liberty 
lo enjoy the victory they have won in 
any manner they please, and at any 
expense of the lives and projierly of 
the Brolestant comnninity; whilst Mr. 
O’Conni‘1 trawls the country in pro- 
cession, under the mask of an elec- 
tioneering ]>rogress, (‘xciting the mob 
by the most violent and intlrimmatory 
specchcKS. The tranquillity of this mise • 
rahle coimtry, A\liich W'a.sso coiiiidently 
pi-omiscd as the immediate coiiso- 
quenco and first-fruits of the late un- 
conslitutional measures, appears lo be 
even muri' remote than formerly. Nor 
does the boasted gratitude of the Irish 
papists show itself In a more conspi- 
cuous light. 'Tlie}' ojienly disclaim 
that there is any room foi such a feel- 
ing on their part; tlieir emancipation 
has not been uiicoiulitioiial, and it must 
be their cidieavtair lo rcmovi^ the few 
cobwebs tliat are intended to hind 
them ; they are indebted to no one 
for what they gained by intimidation; 
they consider that it was withheld as 
long as it conld he consistently with 
the fears of his Majesty’s ministers; 
and what reliance can they place in 
those ])ersons who have not scmpled 
to betray tlie ])arty they professed to 
unnte with? 'I'he peaceful aud indus- 
trious jiortiou of the inhabitants arc, 
in consequence of these excesses, con- 
strained to leave the island — those who 
have jiroperty, to a country where they 
may enjoy it unmolested; and those 
who are compelled to labour for thep* 
subsist enci*, to places where their em- 
ploy nicnt may he ])iirsiied without 
endangeiing their existence, and tlie 
fruits of their labour may be sccuk^ 
from the violence iff fanatic ruifian . 
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What will be the next mode of treat- 
ment adopted by our statesmen for the 
benefit of unhappy Ireland ! 

Mr. Gerard Callaghan, a gentleman 
of truly Protestant principles, hai, after 
an arduous struggle, been elected by 
the citizens of Cork as their represen- 
tative in Parliament. The Roman 
Catholic party strenuously exerted 
themselves in support of his op- 
ponent. 

PoRTUOAL. — The speech of the 
Emperor of Rrazil to his senate an- 
nounces his determination wdth respect 
to his daughter’s claims on the throne 
of this kingdom, lie considers licr as 
Queen, and will be found firm in re- 
fusing to compromise her interests. 
The actual condition of liis own em- 
pire does not admit of his doing more 
at present than protesting against the 
usurpation of Don Miguel. Count 
Villa Flor has undertaken the chief 
command in the Island of Terceira in 
the name of Donna Maria del Gloria. 
The inhabitants are detoriniiied to re- 
sist the squadron of Don Miguel, and 
have made great preparations to that 
effect, for which ample time has been 
allowed them. N iim])ers of Portuguese 
emigrants have repaired tliithcr, and 
great hopes are entertained that they 
may offer an effectual resistance, espe- 
cially as tlie impoverished state of 
Don Miguel’s alfairs would rende r it 
almost impossible for him to furnish 
another armament. 

liussrA AMI) TuRhKY. — -Tlic defeat 
of the Turks before Scluiinla has been 
very complete, and the Russians are 
following it up with unusual vigour. 
With great skill General Diebitsch 
surprised tlic Grand Vizier in a very 
disadvantageous position ; and though 
the resistance offered by the Turks 
w’as most determined, they were at 
length compelled to give way, and a 
general rout took place; about 2000 
men were killed on the field, Jjesides 
numbers in the pursuit, which was 
ably conducted by Count Pahlen. Up- 
wards of forty pieces of cannon with 
all their ammunition waggons, the 
f amp, and the whole baggage, fell into 
the hands of the victors ; and the Grand 
Vizier’s army may be considered as 
entirely dissolved, he lilmself having 
made his escape, accompanied by only 
a small body of horse. This defeat 


places Schumla, which a few weeks 
ago was held to be impregnable, in a 
very dubious situation, if General Die- 
bitsch thinks of attacking it, as the 
garrison is said to consist of only 4000 
Amouts, and the inhabitants who are 
capable of bearing arms amount to no 
more than 5000 men ; unless rein- 
forcements are speedily thrown in, it 
can scarcely withstand the first attacks 
of the Russian army. 

Silistria has fallen. Accounts from 
Bucharest state that “a courier, de- 
spatched by Lieutenant-General Kras- 
sowsky, has this moment arrived from 
Silistria, with tlie news that that for- 
tress has fallen under the victorious 
attacks of tlie Russians, on the 18th 
(30th) June. The Turkish garrison, 
which, after an obstinate resistance, 
was reduced to the last extremity, 
had surrendered prisoners of war. It 
amounted to 10,000 men, without in- 
cluding the inhabitants. Among the 
number are two Pachas of three tails, 
Ilady Achmet, and Serb Mahmoud, 
and many other officers. 250 pieces 
of cannon, 2 horse tails, above 100 
pair of colours, the flotilla of the Da- 
nube, and a great quantity of ammu- 
nition and provisions, arc the trophies 
of this victory.” 

After the surrender of Silistria, 
General Diebitscli closely invested 
Schumla, but it is not yet ascertained 
whetlier he means to undertake a re- 
gular siege of that fortress. It is not 
improbable tliat he may leave a corps 
to observe it, and advance with the 
whole body of his army towards the 
Balkan. 

South America. — The peace be- 
tw^een the Republics of Colombia and 
Peru is not yet concluded, since in 
direct violation of the treaty of Tarqui, 
the city of Guayaquil stiU refuses to 
siuTcndcr, and skirmisliing has been 
renewed to the advantage of the 
Colombian troops. Bolivar had ai*- 
rived at Bogota, from whence he was 
about to proceed to the northern pro- 
vinces on a tour of observation, and 
then, returning to the capital, attempt 
some remedy for the evils, both foreign 
and domestic, under which his country 
now labours ; he would afterwards 
proceed to tire south of Colombia, and 
finally settle the disputes with the 
Peruvians. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

NEW CHURCHES. 

Bedminster. — Contributions, amounting to 2800/., have been made for building 
a new Church in the Parish of Bedminster, near Bristol. The Church is to accommo> 
date 650 persons in pews, and 950 in free sittings. 

Newport. — The Chapel of Ease at Newport has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Exeter. 

Plymouth. — Charles Chapel, at Plymouth, has been consecrated by tlie Bishop of 
Exeter. 


PREFERMENTS. 

The King has been pleased to order a cowge tVelirc to the Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedral Church of Oxford, empowering them to elect a Bishop of that See, the same 
being void by the death of Dr. Charles Lloyd, late Bishop thereof: and his Majesty 
has been pleased to recommend to the said Dean and Chapter the Very Reverend 
Richaru Bacot, Clerk, M.A. to be by them elected Bishop of the said See. 


Aingcr, Win. D.D.- 

Allcn, Joseph, D,D. 

Allgood, James . . 

Arthur, James ••• 
Barlow, William • 

Beckwith, II. A... 


Preferment. County, Diocese. Patron. 

' Preb. of Cath, Ch, of Chester Bishop of Chester 

' and St. Bees, C. Cumbcrl. Chester Earl of Lonsdale 

I and Sunninghill, V. Berks Pec.D.ofSarum St.John’sC.Camb. 
^ /o Northenden, R. Chester Chester D. & C. of Chester 

Preb. in Coll. Cb. of Westminster 

and Battersea, V. Surrey Windiest. Earl Spencer 

/o St. Bride, Fleet Street MiddlesexLondon D.&C.of Westminst. 


f Domestic Chapl. to Right Hon. Earl O'Neil 

Athetlnglor, R. Devon Eeclee { 

, , Weston-super-mare, R. Somerset li.&WellsBp. of Bath & Wells 
C Vic. Chor. in Cath. Ch. of York 


. to Ingram, R, 
Atherington, R. 
Weston-super-mare, R. 


Beckwith, ILA-..^ awr/ Collingham, V. W. Yorkl^ 

C to St.Martin’s, Coney-st. V. York / 

« 1 xTif TT o f Minor Can. in Cath. Ch. of Canterbury 
Braham,W.H.S,.. y Kent C 


/Mrs. W 
1 D. & C. 


I. Wheler 
kC. of York 


....o.. . Willesborough, V. Kent 
Brice, Henry Crane Bristol, St. Peter, R. Bristol 
r Vic, Chor. in Cath. Ch. of York 
T. , jand St. Sampson, P. C, 

Bulmer, William • • < gj Mary, Bishophill, 5 York 

( 2d Med. R. 3 

! Minor Can. in Catft. Ch. of Norwich 
and Trowsc, V. "I 

with Lakenham, V. SNorfolk 
to Bawburgh, V. j 

Davy, Charles • • • • Preshute, V. Wilts 

Gretton, Charles . . Elmstone Hardwick, V. Gloucestc 
Harding, Henry . . Aldridge, R. Stafford 

Hill, J. Oakeley . . f 1- Bucks 


Carter, George 
Davy, Charles 


Canterb. D.&C.«f Canterbury 
Bristol Corp. of Bristol 

{ City of Vork 
D.&C. of York 


Tfii T 1 1 f Ashenden, C. 
Hill, J.Oakeley..|^.^^p^,,;„^ 

Hone, R. Brindley , Portsmouth, C. 
Landoii, George . . Branscombe, V. 


Norfolk Norwich D. & C. of Norwich 

Wilts Salisbury Vic.Chor.ofSalisbury 
G lo ucesterG loucester Lord Chancellor 
Stafford Lichheld Sir Edw. Scott, Bt. 

Bucks Lincoln D.&C.ofChr.Cb.Oxf. 

Hants. WiiH’hest.Vicar of Portsmouth 
Devon Exeter D. & C. of Exeter 
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Name. Pieferment. County. Diocese, Patron. 

Maddock, H.William Bcil\nalGrcen,StJohn’s, C.MiddlesexLondon Brjisonn. Coll. Oxf. 


Parsons, Joseph . . Campscy Ash, 11, 


Suffolk Norwich 


rSirC.W.Flint, Knt. 
I and others 
Bp. of St. David’s 


St.Davi(l’s| 


Bp. of Gloucester 
Duke of Beaufort 
Duke of Beaufort 
Bp, of Gloucester 


p. Can. in Catlp Ch. of St. David’s 
and Preb. in Coll. Ch. of Biecon 
j and Devunnuck, V. 

Payne, Henry T. . < and Llanbedr, K. ( „ 

I Patricio, P, C. /Brecon 
and Ystradvclty, P. C. j 
* /oArchd.of Carinaertheii. inC.Ch.of St. David’s Bishop of St. David’s 

Perkins, B. Robert. Wootton-undcr-Ed^c, V. Gloucest. Gloucest. Christ Ch. Oxford 
C Vic. Chor. in Clath. Ch. of York 

Richardson, "Win. rt«r?St.Michael-le-Belfry,H.') e n rv i 

(u*ASt.Wilford, II. D.&C.ofUrk 

Hookes, Charles .. TeffontEvias, H. AVilts Salisbury J. T. Mayne, Esq. 

C Preb. in Oath. Ch. of Cantcrbui y 

Russell, John, D.D.<^ to St.^Midwd& Trinity, j MjadiesexLondon | jj-; 

Salmon, Henry ... . Hartley Wintney, V. Hants 

Salwey, Richard . . Fawkham, R. Kent 


C Marston, R. 1 t * i 

Thorold, Edward .? ndth Ilougham, R. J 

( to Morcott, R. Rutland 


&C.of Canterb, Sf 
&C.of London, «//. 
Windiest. LadySt.Jn.Mildmay 
Hocbcbter P. Pusey, Esq. 

Lincoln Sir J.lLThorold, Bt. 


Peterboro’Rev. hh Thorold. 
Wade, C. T. •••• St.James’C.AshtedjBinninsy.WarwickLit'hndd. 

Williams, E. 11. G. . St. Peter, Marlborough, R. Wilts S.ilibhnrv Bishop ofSalibbmy 

Wyv.ll, Williara. . ( ITl. » r -'Mr.'”’ 

^ ’ L ^0 Black Notley, R. Essex London M. Wyvill, Esq. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Bowman, Tliomas . Flinthnm, V, 

Edix, David Llanylar, V. 

.Vic. Chor. in Cath.Ch. of York 
and Helperthorpe, V. E. York 

1 and Upper Popplcton,C. W.York 

Eoiicst, Richard. . f/z/rZ Weaverthorpe, V. 1,. y 
‘ with West Lutton, C. J 
and St. ‘Mary, Bishophill ^ 


Notts Voik Tiin. (’oil. CamI), 
(kndigau St.David’bBp, of St, David’b 


I 


oik Voik 


2d Med. R. 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Ely 




1). & (1. of Voik 


Gaskin, G. D.D. 


^ St. Beriet Graccchurch, 


rdi, 

.5-St.LeonardI<htstcheap,R. (Middle.cxLondon 


.yyst.L 

/ and S 


Ciill.y, John 
Hughes, John 


' Stoke Newington, R. ^ 

lariiiston, R. 
vith Ulrorne, V. 

North Tidworth 

“““• -{“'Si,,. IC 

Postlc, G unton • • • • Ringsfisld, U. 

Smith, R. Hoplon . Westley WalericbS, K. 
Southouse, Edward Woolstonc, R. 


Bidinp of Ely 
f !).&(_’. (’unterb. and 
I D.t'tC.St.Paul’hjO/Z. 
j i’lch. of Newington 
\ in Cal h. C. Sr.Paurs 

oik York Sir E. Boynton, Bart. 
Wilts Salidniry l,.ord Chancellor 
]*L\(’tLT Rev. J T. Johnson 


1 1;. Vo 


I Devon 

f * 

Suffolk Noiwich Samuel Postlc, Esq, 
Camh. Ely 

GlonccstciGloucesterEarl of Coventry 
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^ 


OXFORD. 


EJECTIONS. 

Tlio Rogius Professorship of Divinity 
ill this University, to whieh aic annexed 
a Canonry of (Mirist Clnireh, and the 
Rectory of ICwelme, Oxfoidsliivo, has 
heeii j*iven to tlie Itev. I'.dward Hurtoiu 
D. D. late Slndent of Christ Ulnirch, and 
Chaplain to the (h'ceased liishop. 

The nomination hy the \'iee-Chan- 
rellor and Proctors of the Rev, Edward 
Rurton, D. 1). of Christ (’hureh, to be a 
Delegate of the UniversU) Press, in the 
room of the late Bishop ol Oxtord, has 
becai ap]»roved in Coii\ (>e<ition. 

The nomination of the Ue\. Charles 
Kevern Willi.ims, M. A. and Fellow 
of Femhvoke (Vdh'ge, to be a Public 
lOxainlncr ni Mafhmuft/ris el 

has bi-i-n appnued in Convoca- 
tion. 

The Rev. ^^'lUam Kay, M. A. Fellow 
of Jdncoln (killege, has l)cen nominated 
a Public I'lvaminer in Diseipliuls 3/fl//a’- 
vmlicis et //.vV/.v. 

On the tirst ilay of Act Term, the 
following gmitlcuien were nominated in 
Cyonvocation to he Alasti'rs ot tlie Schools 
for the year ensuing : — 

The Rev. J. Otiley; AT. A, late Fell, of 

Oriel (\dl. 

The Rev. O. Aloherlv, Al.A. Fell, ot 

Balhol (’oil. 

The Rev. R. Eden, Al.A. Scholar ot 

Corpus Cliristi Coll. 

William Jacohson, F.s.i. B, A. of Idn- 
coln (’ollege, St. Vineent Love llamnnek, 
Esq. B. A. of Exeter College, and Richard 
Croft, Es(i. B. A. Scliolar of Balliol <\>1- 
lege, ha' e been elected Fellows of Exeter 
College. 

Afessrs. Jas. Ouillemard, .lohn Carter, 
and Thomas Chandler Curteis, have been 

admitted Fellows of St, John’s College; 
and Mr. James Parker Deane has been 
elected Founder’s Kin Fellow. • 

Ah*. M. II. O. Buckle, B.A. has been 
elected a Probationer Follow; and Mr. 
Charles Browne Dalton, of the county of 
Essex, a Scholar, of Wadham (’ollege. 

The Rev. Henry Allison Dodd, M.A. 
the Rev. Thomas Fcarson, M. A. and the 
Rev. Robert Conlthard, M.A, have been 
elected Fellows of (^neon’s College, on 
the (Aid Foundation ; 0. U. S. Johnson. 
J. Richardson, and AV. Abbot, laher- 
dars; and J. Hetherington, Thos. Dand, 


Thos. Calvert, ITrnry TIebson, Lnw<on 
Peter Dykes, Edward Ffuveett, Jose])h 
Dodd, and ’Fliomas Rowser JJarrison 
Thompson, Scliolarsof the same Societ), 

At tlie ('lection of Scholars from St. 
Peter’s College Westminster, to (he two 
Colleges of ’Prinity, (Jamhndg(', ami 
Christ Chnreh, Oxford, there were eight 
candidates, of whom Mr. Ralph Bariu'S, 
Mr. Alexander John Sutherland, Mr. 
Stephen Fox-Strangvvays, and Mr, AVin. 
Archibald Biscoe, W'ere elected to Christ 
Chiircli. 

At the ainmal election of Scholar^ 
from AliU'chant Taylors’ School to St. 
John’s Collcgi'', the follr-wliig g('ntlemcii 
were nomumted “ Air Jolm Sail will 
Pinkerton, Mr, Iklwaid in, A'aiigliaii, 
and Mr. John Jo^qili Putit, to be J’ro- 
b.itionarv Si liolar^' ■; Mi.S''tli Benjamin 
W,(tsoii, anti ATr. Ji>hn 1'’i..ik.is Povs, 
to be Andrews’s Exhibitioners ; and Mr. 
Fr.incis John Kitscm, Stuart's Ikxhibi- 
tioner. 

The following gentlenu'u have h(*en 
elected Scholars of 'I'riiiity Collegr': — 
Messrs. Tlios. I.egh (’langhton, Trinity 
(\diege; Alfred Mfriizies, Woreest(*r (\)l- 
legc; Aiiiteombe Oxmnn, Oiiel College; 

Milliam Uaxton, Trinitv (’ollege; 

Richards, from Ivton School, Scholars 
on the Old Fonnilation ; and Mr.Uiiille- 
inard, from Tiverton School, Blount’s 
Scholar. Th^ Rev. J. Al. 1'k‘haia/, M. A. 
has been elected Piohationary Fellow. 

Air. (’liarles Clieviie, Coinnioner of 
JVmbroke College, lias been electeil 
Scholar of Lincoln College. 

riii/.r.s. 

The prizes for the year ]82f) have been 
adjudged to the following gi ntlenieu : — 

CH \N( KLUOU’.S VRIZES. 

I^alhi /V/J(7 — “M. T. C'icero cum fa- 
miliarihii.-; siiis apnd ’ruscnhmi" Joliu 
Eardley AV’iUnot, Scholar of Balliol (’ol- 
lege. 

The power and sta- 
bility of fedorativ c governments.” (Jeo. 
Anthonv Denison, B.A. Fellow’ ot Oriel. 

Lai hi Kssiiij--' (iuihiis )K)tisMinnm* 
ratioiiibus gentes a Romanis debellatm 
ita atiiccrentur iit ciirn vicioribns in uuins 
imperil corpus eoaliuiint ?” M . Sewell, 
B.A. Fellow of l-.xcter College 
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SIR ROGER NEWOKJATE’s PRIZE. 

English Verse — “ Voyage of Discovery 
to the Polar Regions.” Thomas Legli 
Claughton* Scholar of Trinity College. 

Dr.Ellerton' s Theological Prize — What 
were the causes of the perseci&tion to 
which the Christians were subject in 
the first centuries of Christianity Mr. 
William J acobson, B. A. of Lincoln Col- 
lege. 

The following subjects are proposed 
for the Chancellor’s prizes for the en- 
suing year : — 

For Latin Verse — “ Tyrus.” 

For an English Essay — “ The Charac- 
ter of Socrates, as described by his dis- 
ciples Xenophon and Plato under the 
different points of view in which it is 
contemplated by each of them.” 

For a Latin Essay — “ Utrum apud 
Grfecos an apud Romanos magis exculta 
fuerit civilis Scientia.” 

The first of the above subjects is in- 
tended for those gentlemen who, on the 
day appointed for sending the exercises 
to the Registrar of the University, shall 
not have exceeded four years, and the 
other two for such as shall have exceeded 
four, hut not completed seven years, 
from the time of their matriculation. 

Sir Roger NewdigateU Prize; for the 
best composition in English verse, not 
limited to fifty lines, by any Undergra- 
duate who, on the day above specified, 
shall not have exceeded four years from 
the time of his matriculation — The 
African Desert.” 

In every case the time is to be com- 
puted by calendar, not academical years, 
and strictly, from the day of matricula- 
tion to the day on whicli the exercises 
are to he delivered to the Registrar of 
the University, without reference to any 
intervening circumstances whatever. 

No person who has already obtained 
a prize will be deemed entitled to a 
second prize of tlie same description. 

The exercises are all to be sent under 
a sealed cover to the Registrar of the 
University on or before the first day of 
May next. None will be received after 
that time. The author is required to 
conceal his name, and to distinguish his 
composition by what motto he pleases 
sending at the same time his name, and 
the date of his matriculation, sealed up 
under another cover, with the motto in- 
, scribed upon it. 

The exercises to which the prizes shall 
have been adjudged will be repeated 
(after a previous rehearsal) in the 
Theatre, upon the Commemoration Day, 
immediately after the Creweian oration. 


Theological Prize instilnted June 2, 
1825 — “ Whether the doctrine of One 
God, difterlng in his nature from all 
other beings, was held by any Heathen 
nation or sect of Philosophers, before 
the birth of Christ.” 

The above subject, for an English 
Essay, apjjointed by the judges, is pro- 
posed to members of the University ou 
the following conditions : — 

I. The candidate must have passed 
his examination for the degree of B. A. 
or B.C.L. 

II. He must not on this day (June 26) 
have exceeded his twenty-eighth Term. 

III. He must have commenced his 
sixteenth ’Perm eight weeks previous to 
the day appointed for sending in his 
Essay to the Registrar of the University. 

In every case the Terms are to be 
computed from the matriculation in- 
clusively. 

The Essays are to be sent under a 
sealed cover to the Registrar of the 
University on or before the Wednesday 
ill EastiT week next ensuing. None 
will he received aft(‘r that day. 

The candidate is desired to conceal 
his name, .and to distinguish liis com- 
position by what motto he pleases ; send- 
ing at the same time his namt? seah*d 
up under another cover, with the motto 
inscribed upon it. 

The Essay to which the prize shall 
have been adjudged will he read before 
the University in the Divinity School on 
some day in the week next before the' 
Commemoration. 

EXA MINATIOXS. 

The names of ihoac candidates, who 
at the close of tlic Public I'Lxaminatioiis 
in' Easter Term were admitted by the 
Public Examiners into tlie three classes 
of Liter<e Ilumaniorcs and Discipline Ma- 
iheviaiica etPhysicce respectively, accord- 
ing to the alphabetical arrangement in 
each class j)rescnhed by the statute, stand 
as follow : — 

Jn the First Class of Li^rce Ilunuiniures. 
glaring, Charles, Christ Church. 
Daym*\n, Edward Arthur, Exeter Coll. 
Jacob, George Andrew, Worcester Coll. 
Povali, Francis, St. John’s Coll. 

In the Second Class of Literte Uumaniores. 
Armitstead, James, Wadham Coll. 
Clarke, William W’ilcox, Wadham Coll. 
Croft; Richard, Balliol Coll. 

Dennis, James, Exeter Coll. 

Huntley, Osmond Charles, Oriel Coll. 
Lawson, John, St. Alban Hall. 

Meade, Edward, Wadham Coll. 
Nicholson, William, Trinity Coll. 
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Palairet, Septimus H. Worcester Coll. 
Pigott, John Dryden, Christ Church. 
IticharclsoTi, John, Queen’s Coll. 

Sealy, John, Exeter Coll. 

Syms, William, Wadham Coll. 

In the Third Class of Liieroi JIumaniores. 
Abbotl, William, Queen’s Coll, 

Aldrich, John, Lincoln Coll. 

Berdmore, Samuel Charles Jas. Chr. Ch. 
Code, Arthur Thomas, All Soul’s Coll. 
Duckworth, Sir J.T. B. Bart. Oriel Coll. 
Ellis, William Webb, Brasonnose Coll. 
Forbes, James, Oriel Coll. 

Horn, Henry, St. John’s Coll. 

Jones, Robert, Pembroke Coll. 

Lang-, Dashwood, St. Alban Hall. 
Lapninaudaye, Chas. J St.John’s Coll. 
Philpotls, William John, Oriel Coll. 
Worsley, William, Magdalen Hall. 

R. D. Hampden, 

Daniel \’eysic, 

J. liOSCOMBE Rk HARDS, 

Thomas T. Chur ton, 

J. Carr, 

U. Mitchell, 

In the First Class of Discip. Mathemat. ct 

PhiJS. 

Baring, Charles, Christ (dinrcb. 
f’orfe, Arthur Thomas, All Souls’ (’oil. 
JohnsoiijW. Wdbraham, Brasennosc (^oll. 
Madan, Ot'orge, (dirist Church. 

In the Second Class of IJiscip, Mathemat, 
et Phys, 

Dennis, James, l^hxetcr Coll. 

\Veh!>, 'rimmas \\'i]Harn, Magdalen Hall. 
Winterholtom, K.'rowaiscml, Balliol Coll. 
II. Walklr, ^ 

A. P. Saunders, J Examiners. 

C. K. \VlI.LI\MS, J 
'I’lie nnnihc'r of the Fourth Class, 
namely, of those who w^ev^^ dt'cmed 
worthy of their Degree, but not de- 
serving of any honourable distinction, 
was 138. 

The following plan for the establish- 
ment of a Police within tlie precincts of 
the University and City of (Jxford, was 
approved of in Convocation on J’riday, 
the 5th of June. 

appointment, Duties, Remuneration ofCon- 
stables, Sfc, 

Under the authority of the Act 6 Geo. 

IV. c. 97, it is proposed, 

I. That fifteen constables be appointed 
by the Vice-Chancellor, to continue in 
office /or a time dependent on circumstances, 
and that they be also nominated to act 
as Pice-ChancclloPs Men, in order to be 
enabled more readily in this capacity to 
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conduct irregular Gownsmen to their 
respective Colleges and Halls, without 
taking them into custody in their ca- 
pacity of Constables. 

II. That of this number, thirteen be 
ordinaAf Constables, who wdll be retjuired 
to keep watch and ward in tlieir re- 
spective rounds or beats, to prevent 
burglaries, felonies, and all other out- 
rages and breaches of the peace ; to call 
the hour of the night; to arrest and 
apprehend idh* and disorderly persons, 
rogues, vagabonds, prostitutes, and all 
disturbers of the peace ; and, if necessary, 
to lodge them for the night in some place 
of security, till they can be brought be- 
fore a Magistrate, to be examined and 
dealt with according to law'; and that 
the remaining two Constables act as 
Superintendents or Inspectors, whose duty 
it wull be alternately to visit the several 
stations and rounds of the other Con- 
stables , to observe whether they perform 
their duty Jiccording to the orders and 
regulations to be heri'after made, and 
to report any ease of misbehaviour or 
neglect pf duty to the Vice-Chancellor 
ami Proctors, or to the members of 
tht standiug^rommittee hereafter men- 
tioned. 

I I I. That both the superintending, as 
well as the ordinary Constables, be bound 
to assist (when calh'd upon by an express 
order from tlie Vice-Cliancellor to that 
oftecO in putting down any breach of the 
peace or disturbance in the day-time, 
and in jirescrving order at the Com- 
luenioraLioii, or any other public Aca- 
demical celebrity. 

IV. That each Constable, upon taking 
the oath of •ittice, be furnished with a 
printed copy of the Buies to be observed 
by him in the discharge of bis duty. 

V. That thirteen watch-boxes be erected 
at convenient distances for the accom- 
modation of the ordinary Constables, and 
that a Room be providt^d under the 
eastern extremity of the Old Clarendon 
Press for tlie Inspecttirs or Superin- 
tendents, in which said places, respec- 
tively, printed copies of the Rules and 
OrtV'rs are to be hung up in a con- 
spicuous situation. 

V I. That several stations and rounds 
for the Constables be established, subject 
to such alterations as experience may 
suggest. 

VII. That each of the ordinary Con- 
stables receive as a remuneration for bi^ 
trouble 1/, and each of the Inspectors 
11, 58, per week. 

VIII. That each Constable be furnished 
with a plain great coat, once in every 
two years, staves, lantern, rattle, &c. 

S X 


N Examiners. 
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Fund for the Support of the Constalmlary 
Establishment y ^c. 

I X. That a fund be raised for defray- 
ing the expense of this Establishment by 
a tax called 27te Police and JVatch and 
Ward Tax, of one shilling per quarter on 
every Member of the University whose 
name shall be on the hooks of any Col- 
lege or Hall on any day in the said 
quarter, and that this tax be imposed in 
the qtinrter immediately ensuing mid- 
summer next. 

X. That the proceeds of this tax he 
applied solely and exclusively to the ex- 
penses of the Police ; and that the Vice- 
Clnincellor he authorized to sus])end or 
diminish it, as circumstances may rc*- 
quire, in order that, if at any time the 
operation of the scheme should be in- 
terrupted, or the receipts gri’atly exceed 
the necessary expenditure, the Vice- 
Chancellor may be enabled to intermit, 
or to decrease, without repealing, the 
tax. 

XI. That the sums raised by this tax 
be collected by tiie I’liiversity llailitF, 
who will be required to jiay the ^ages of 
the Constables, and to discharge Jill other 
expenses of the KstablishiifCnt, exhibit- 
ing an account of the dishurbcmeiits, 
and paying the halanec remaining in his 
hands to the Vice-Chancellor at the end 
of every quarter, and tliat the Bailift' be 
allowed 1/. per cpiarter for his trouble. 

XI I. That the general statement of 
the receipts and payments for the year be 
laid before the Delegati's of Accounts at 
their annual audit, and afterwards printed 
and circulated for the in formation of 
Members of ConvoiMtion. 

XIII. That when the gi'iitr il ])lan and 
details of the intended Establishment 
shall have been approved, and the pro- 
posed tax shall ha\e been sanctioned 
by Convocation, a communication be 
mad^ by the Vice-Chancellor to the 
Mayor at least twenty-eight days before 
the time fixed on for the first operation 
of the measure. 

XIV. That to provide as much as 
possible for the permanent efiicieney of 
this Establishment, and to remedy srach 
unforeseen inconveniences and defects as 
may from time to time arise, a standing 
Committee be appointed, consisting of 
the Vice-Chancellor, the four Pro- Vice- 
Chancellors, and the Proctors for the 
time being, of whom five be necessary to 

onstitute a quorum. 

XV. That the business of such Com- 
mittee be to meet once at least in every 
Term, and whenever occasion may re- 
quire, to examine into the practical effects 
of the system, to increase or di»ninish 


the stipends of the Constables, as may 
appear expedient ; and in short to correct 
what is wrong, and to supply whatever 
may be deficient. 

XVI. That the above plan be carried 
into effect in the next MichaelmtisTerm. 


DKGRECS CONFERRED. 

DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 

The Rev. Edward limton, late Student of 
Chiist Church, Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity. 

The Rev. Edwin Jacob, late Fellow of 
Corpus ChrKsti Coll. Vice-President of 
King’s Coll. New Brunswick. 

HONORARY DOCTORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

His Excellency James Barbour, Esq. of 
Buibourville, in Viijiinia, Envoy of the 
United States of Aineiica. 

His Excellency Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. 
F. B S. Knigbt Companion ot the Bath, 
and aho of the Order of Charles of 
Spain, Lieutenant-Governor and Com- 
mander - in - Chief of the Piovincc of 
New Bruns\^ick. 

Sir John Eardley Eardley-Wihnot, Bart, of 
Beikswell Hall, in the county of War- 
whk, F.R.S. F.S.A. F.L.S. 

Sir William Edwar<l Parry, Knight, F.R.S. 
Captain in rhe Royal Navy. 

Sir Jolm Franklin, Knight, F.R.S. Captain 
in the Royal Navy. 

DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

W’illiam Robinson, Esq. Balliol Coll. 

DOCTOR IN MEDICINE. 

Thomas Davidson, Woi coster Coll. 

DACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. Alfred Butler Clough, Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus Coll. 

The Rev. Edwin Jacob, late Fellow of 
Corpus Chi-isti Coll. Vice-President of 
Kings’s Coll, New Brunswick. 

BACHELOR IN MEDICINE (with Licence to 
practise.) 

Thomas Davidson, Worcester. 

nACHELOHS IN CIVIL LAW. 

W. H. Smith, Queen’s Coll. 

William Evans, Jesus Coll, 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

William Allfree, Exeter Coll. Grand Com- 
pounder. 

William George Lambert, Scholar of Cor- 
pus Christ! Coll. 

Francis John Moore, Exeter Coll. 

Stephen Love Hammick, Christ Church. 

Rev. Robeit Henry King, .Magdalen Hall. 

Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, Oriel Coll. 
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Charles Henry John Anderson, Oriel Coll. 
Henry Hodgkinson Bobart, Christ Church. 
Rev. Fiancis Annesley, St.John’s Coll. 
Rev. John Missing, Magdalen Hall. 
Lovelace Bigg Wither, Oriel Coll. 

Rev. Eelwarri Trueman, Worcester Coll. 

J. Johnes, Brasennoac Coll. Gland Com- 
pounder. 

Rev. A. Neate, Trinity Coll. 

Rev. J. B. Gwyn, Jesus Coll. 

J. Jones, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. J. Brice, Jesus Coll. 

Rev. J. Trevelyan, St. Mary Hall. 

Rev. N. Small, St. Mary Hall. 

W. Jones, Christ Church. 

Rev. J. Ky nation, Christ Church. 

Rev. A. Brown, Chii.st Church. 

Rev. R, Lewis, Magdalen Hall. 

E. Ray, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. C. W. Pitt, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. G. Wylie, Oueen’s Coll. 

Rev. S. Bellas, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. J. West, Woi'ccatcr Coll. 

W. S. Bri{ knell, Worcester Coll. 

Rev. C. Reed, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. J. F. Horre, University Coll. 

Rev. J. C'. Campbell, Univensity Coll. 

J. L. Laniottc, Wadhant Coll. 

Rev. G. Lea, Wadhain Coll. 

Rev. R. Whitelock, Lineohr Coll. 

Rev. H. M. Spenee, Lincoln Coll. 

D. Badhairi, Peirihi'oke Coll. 

W. J. Trower, Fellow of Oriel Coll, 

Rev. Johir 01iv(’, Worcester Coll. Grand 
Compounder. 

Rev. George Heron, Brasennose Coll. 

Rev. Henry Fowle, Univi i.^ity Coll, 

Rev. William May Kills, Christ C’hurcli. 
William Dowdesw'i'll, Christ Church. 

Francis Valentine Wooilhonse, Exeter Coll. 
Rev. William Scott Robinson, l‘]\cter Coll. 
Rev. (ieoige (L G.irdiiier, Extt.r Coll. 

Rev. John Ley, E\etcr Coll. 

Rev. Hugh Willoughby, Exeter Coll. 

Rev. Richard W. Keinplay, Queen'b Coll. 
Rev. W. Tahoui'diii, Fellow of New Coll, 
Rev. 1\ Mairrice, Chaplain of New Coll. 
Rev. Heath field W. Hicks, Pembroke Coll. 
Edward Benbow, Pembroke Coll. 

Rev. Daniel Wilson, Wadbarn Coll. 

William Pur ton, Trinity Coll. * 

David Vavasour Dm ell, Christ (*liurcli* 
Grand Compounder. 

Rev. David Smith Stone, Exeter, (Jrand 
Compounder. 

John Aldridge, Christ Church, 

William Hodgson, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev. Thomas Nixon, Lincoln Coll. 

Rev. John Alexander Gower, Chaplain of 
Magdalen, 

Henry Edmund Freyer, Pembroke Coll. 
Peter Stafford Carey, St. John’s ColL 
Rev. William D. Johnston, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Proby John Ferrers, Oriel Coll. 


Rev. Robert Kilvert, Oriel Coll. 

Edward Powlett Blunt, Scholar of Corpus 
Christi Coll, 

John Earle Pitcher, Oriel Coll. 

(3harlck Dacrcs Bevair, Balliol Coll. 

Rev. William Hale, Magdalen Hall. 

Dighy Cayley Wraiigliarn, Brasennose Coll. 
Grand Compounder. 

Rev. Jaures Nelson Palmer, St. John’s Coll. 

Grand Compounder. 

Rev. J.ames Hutchinson, St. John’i. Coll. 
Rev. William S. Hadley, Queen’s Coll. 
Rev. Robert Wickham, Clrrist Cliurch. 
Charles W^aring Faber, Scholar of Univer- 
sity Coll, and Vrncrian Scholar. 

William lliird. University (’oil. 

Seth Bur'ge Plummer, University Coll. 
Edward Simms, Wadham Co’l. 

George Thomas Robcrisotr, Lincoln Coll. 
W'ilham Sewell, Fellow of Exeter Coll. 
Rev. Augustus James Brine, Exeter Coll. 
John Clutton, Woicester Coll. 

Rev. James Legrew Hesse, Triirity Coll. 
William Robinson, Balliol Coll. 

KVCHI LOIIS OF ARTS. 

William .“Nigel Gresley, St. Mary Hall. 
Thomas Farc^r'othcr, ^illeeIr^^ Coll. 

Richard Crolt, Scholar of Balliol Coll. 
James Dennis, Exeter Coll. 

Francis Ossian Durant, W’orrester Coll. 
Henry Davison, Scholar of Trinity Coil. 
How cl (Jywn, Triiriiy Coll, 

Charles Powell, Trinity Coll. 

Charles Maiiiott, Queen’s Coll. 

Edward Hartley Orme, St. Mary Hall. 

Sir T. P. F. Boughey, Bart. Christ Church. 
Sir John Mordaunt, Bart. Christ Church. 
Edward llulse, Christ Church. 

W'llliam Sevey Lenclon, Christ Church. 
William ll.'l. Mackworth, Balliol Coll. 

John Lawson, St. Alban Hall. 

James Stoven Li>.tci, Worcester Coll, 
William Webb Ellis, Brasennose Coll. 
Ernest Aclolplius Waller*, Brasennose Coll. 
Bennet V. Townshend, Brasennose Cfell. 
Thomas Lewis, Je.sus Coll. 

William Bowlirrg, Jesus Ccrll. 

William Lloyd, Jesus Coll. 

Charles Lloyd, Jesus Coll, 

Ricl^ard Bassett Wilson, Univcir>ity Coll. 
William Henry Ri.oper, University Coll. 
Alfred CJiarles Btidj.e, Exeter Coll. 

Henry Mogg, Exeter Coll. 

William Littlchales, Exeter Coll. 

Charles Moore, Exeter Coll. 

Thonras Waddon Martyn, Exeter Coll. 
Heniy Flesher, Lincoln Coll. 

Charles J. Laprimamlaye, St. John’s Coll. 
Hugh Matthic, Pembr*oke Coll. 

George Robert Marriott, Oriel Coll. 

Osmond Charles Huntley, Oriel Coll. 

James Forbes, Oriel Coll. 

James Hughes Hallctt, Oriel Coll. 
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Hon. A. J. Ashley Cooper, Chiist Cbnrth. 

C. O. Mayne, Christ Church. 

S. C, J. Berdmore Christ Churth. 

\V. Moore, Christ Church. 

It. HetOis, Queen’s Coll. 

W. Leech, Queen’s Coll. 

W. Hutton, Queen’s Coll. 

M. Buriiham, Queen’s Coll. 

H. T. Streeten, Qtieen’s ('oil. 

J. Taidiffc, Queen’s Coll. 

H. Sweetinp:, Queen’s Cull. 

J. K. SirnpkinsoM, Balliol Coll. 

C. T. Dawson, Balliol Coll. Grand Corap. 
C. T. C'ary, M.igdalen Hall. 

E. Bngnall, Magdalen Hal). 

F. Reyroux, St. Edmund Hall. 

11. Stranger, Pembroke Coll. 

W. dikes, Pembroke Coll. Grand Com- 
pounder. 

E. Williams, Jesus Coll. 

T. Davies, Jesus Coll. 

W. D. Phillips, Jesus Coll. 

J, Roberts, Jesus Coll. 

R. Suckling, Exeter Coll. 

C. T. James, Exeter Coll. 

H. Morshead, Pixeter Coll. 

G. Kcnnard, St. Alban Hall. 

E. B. Bh ncowe, St. Alban Hall. 

A. Stewart, St. Alban Hall. 

D. Lang, St. Alban Hall. 

E. Lilley, Worcester Coll. 

G. J. Quarmby, Lincoln Coll. 

G. J. Gould, Lincoln (ytdl. 

E. Meade, Wadhatn Coll. 

A. T. Corfe, All Souls’ Coll. 

J. Pope, St. John’s Coll. 

H. Horn, St. John’s Coll. 

G. E. SiTiith, St. John’s Coll. 

Samuel Hooper Whitluck, St. Mary Hall. 
Aldred Hadlicld, St. Mary Hall. 

J. F. West, Scholar of Brasennose Coll. 
Henry C. Partridge, Brasennose CoU. 
John Samuel Williams, Jesus Coll. 
William Williams, Jesus Coll. 

Sep^mus H. Palairet, Worcester Coll. 
Edward Fitzgerald, Balliol Coll. 

John Ekins, Balliol Coll. 

Harry Buckland Lott, Balliol Coll. 

Jacob Wood, Postmaster of Merton Coll. 
E. M. Atkins, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 

R. Jones, Oades' Exhibitioner, Pcmb.,Coll. 
Broake William Robert Boothby, Student 
of Christ Church. * 

Charles Baring, Student of Christ Church. 
The Earl of Ossory, Christ Cliurch. 
William R. Freeniarule, Christ Church. 
William Syms, Wad ham (’oil. 
t. Henry Wells, Trinity Coll. 

William Gray, Magdalen, Grand Com- 
pounder. 

Charles Sergeaunt, Brasennose Coll. Grand 
Compounder. 

Henry W. Wiseman, BallioFColl. Grand 
Compounder. 


Alexander Murray, Magdalen Hall. 

John Procter, Brasennose Coll. 

Walter Cecil Davies, Jesus Coll. 

John Henry Barker, Christ Church. 
Richard W. P. Davies, Worcester Coll. 
Thomas Streatfield Lightfoot, Exeter. 
Hemy Hugh Way, Postmaster of Merton, 
Edward (J. Btown, Postmaster of Merton. 
John Holt Enseli, Queen’s (’oil. 

Hari^ood B. Snookc, Pembroke Coll. 
William Nicholson, Trinily Coll. 

G. 11. S. Johnson, Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 
John Capel H. Tracy, Oriel Coll. 

John Hockley Taylor, Queen’s Coll. 
William Abbott, Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 
Chailes Viscount Marsham, Chiist Church. 
Hon. Robert Liddell, Chiist Cdiurch. 
Simeon James Etty, New Coll. 

II. D. Hanington, Fellow of Exeter Coll. 
B. W. Newton, Fellow of Exeter Coll. 

W. J. Copeland, Scholar of Trinity Coll. 
Charles John Bond, Trinity Coll. 

Thomas Henry Paddon, Trinily Coll. 

John Seeley, Exeter Coll. 

The following gentlemen of Cambridge 
have been admittted ad eundem of this 
University : — 

The ^Tost Hon. the Marquis of Bute, 
M. A. of Chiist College. 

Rev. John Lodge, M. A. Fellow of Mag- 
dalene College, and Principal Librarian of 
the University. 

Rev. Thomas Thorpe, M. A. Fellow of 
Trinity College. 

Rev. John Baines Graliam, M. A. late 
Fellow of (iueen’s ('ollege. 

Rev. C. Lawson, M. A. St. John’s Coll. 
Mr. Edwards, B. C. L. 

The Marquess of Abercorn, and the 
Marquess of Douglas and (vlydesdale, 
eldest son of the Duke of Hamilton, 
have been admitted Noblemen of Christ 
Church. 

MARRITD. 

At Plymstock, Devon, the Rev. James 
Lampen Harris, M. A. Fellow of Exeler 
College, and Perpetual Curate of Plym- 
j^iock, to Sophia Elizabeth, relict of the 
late L'ieut.-(’olonel Henry Browne, of the 
87tli reainient. 

At Heddington, the Rev. Charles Wil- 
liam Knyvett, M. A. Student of Christ 
Church, and of Mitcham, Surrey, to Julia, 
second daughter of the Rev. J. B. Ferrers, 
Rector of Beddington, in the same county. 

At St John’s Church, Hereford, the 
Rev. F*. H. Brickenden, B. D. Vice-Pro- 
vost of Worcester College, Rector of Hog- 
geston, Btjcks, and Vicar of Dewsall, 
Herefordshire, to Anne, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Miles Coyle, Esq. 
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ELECTTONS. 

The Rev. Samuel Wilkes W.md, M.A. 
of Magdalen College, has been elected 
a foundation Fellow of tliiit society. 

(iRACES. 

The Syndics ap])ointcd to consider of 
the arrangements concerning the “ Old 
Court lately purchased of King’s Col- 
lege,” hfxve reported to the Senate: — 

“ That they consider it necessary that 
jirovision should be made, not merely 
for a large increase of the accommo- 
dation of the Public library, but like- 
wise for four additional l^'cture Rooms, 
for Museums of Geology, Mineralogy, 
Botany, and, if practicable, of Zoology, 
for a new olhec for the Registrary, for 
an additional School for the Professor 
of Ph\sic, and for other ])urpos(‘s con- 
nected with the despatch of tlu' ordinary 
business of the University That they 
consider the extent of ground, now the 
pro}jerty of the I'nivirsity, including 
the site of the jiresent library, as amply 
sufTieient for all these objects •- That 
the^ consider it expedient to make ap- 
pli«*ation to four architects, for com- 
))lele plans, elevations and estimates, to 
be forwarded to the Vice-Chancellor, on 
or before the 1st of November next: 
and tliat the Syndicate should be au- 
thorised to give the necessary instruc- 
tions; to oifer the .;um of 100 guineas 
to each of the three architects whose 
plans sliall not be adopted ; and to make 
a further report to the Senate before 
the end of the next term.” 

A grace for the adoption of the above 
recommendation has passed the Senate. 


REPORT OF THE PREVIOUS EXAMINA- 
TION SYNDIC VTE. 

The Syndicate apjiointed by Grace 
of the Senate, May 27, 1829, “ to con- 
sider what alterations it is expiylient' to 
make in the mode of conducting the 
Previous Examination,” beg leave to 
recommend to the Senate that the fol- 
lowing plan of examination be substi- 
tuted for that now in force : — 

* 1. That the Previous Examination 
of the Junior Sophs in the Senalc-1 louse 
shall begin on the Monday in the week 
before the end of the Lent term in each 
year ; and that this examination shall 
continue throughout that week (with the 
exception of Friday) and dnVing the 


ISIonday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of the week following. 

2. That the subjeets of examination 
shall be one of tlie four GospeL-s or the 
Acts of the Apostles in the original 
Greek, Paley's Evidences of Christi- 
anity, one of the Greek and one of the 
Latin Classics. 

o. That the appointment of the par- 
ticular subject in the New Testament, 
and in regard to the two last- mentioned 
subjects, the appointment both of the 
authors and of the portions of their 
works which it may be expedient to 
select, shall rest with the Viee-Chan- 
cellor for the time being, the three 
Regii Professors of Divinity, (’dvil Law, 
and Physic, the Regius Professor of 
Greek, and the Public Orator, (jiro- 
vided that not more than two of them 
are" members of the same college) ; upon 
this clear understanding, that in tlu' 
exercise of the }»ovvers thus to be vested 
in them they shall so limit the exa- 
mination, that every one who is to be 
ex.imined may be reasonably expected 
to show a compcti'iit knowledge of all 
the subjeets. 

1. That ill ease three or more of those 
to whom the appointment of the subjects 
of exaniination has been assigned, shall 
belong to the same college, deputies for 
any number exceeding two shall bo ap- 
pointed, every year, by a Grace of the 
Senate. 

TTiat every person when examined, 
shall be reifliired : (1) to translate some 
portion of each of the subjects appointed 
as aforesaid ; (2) to construe and explain 
passages of the same ; and (3) to answer 
printed questions relating to the evi- 
dences of Christianity. 4 , 

*0. That previously to the commence- 
ment of the examination, the Examiners 
shall prepare an alphabetical list of all 
the persons to be examined, and divide 
them into equal portions according to 
th6 number of days of exaniination ; and 
that they shall send a copy of such list 
to the Pra'lector of each college, notify- 
ing the day on which each of the per- 
sons to be ixamined belonging to that 
college shall be required to attend tlie 
examination. 

*7. That each of the persons to be 
examined, shall be required to attend 
from eight o’clock till eleven in the 
morning, and from twelve o’clock till 
three in |he afternoon on the day of 
' which be has previously received notice. 
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•8. That the persons to be examined 
each day shall be formed into two di- 
visions ; that each of these divisions 
shall be examined in tlu3 Greek subject 
by two of the Exaniiners, and fin the 
Latin subject by tlie other two duriu}^ 
the mornintr; and that tlie Greek Tes- 
tament and Palcy’s Evidences shall be 
the subjects of exfunination in the after- 
noon. 

*9. That the persons under exami- 
nation shall be employed in translating 
the passages, or answerino the ]>rintcd 
(pic stions proposed, each individual being 
called upon in turn during the time of 
examination to construe and explain 
passages^ of the appointed subjects. 

*10. That in general the examination 
of each individual shall l)(‘ concluded in 
one (lay, ;nul that tlie n'snU of each 
day’s examination shall ho notified as 
soon as eonveniently may he to the 
Pradector of each eollcip' : but if tlie 
I^xamincrs shall jiulgi' it ('xpedumt to 
examine any person furtlier, in onhu* to 
ascertain whether he slnill he permiited 
to have a certificate of ap]n*ovak tlu'v 
shall send notice of tlu' day on which 
liis further attendance will be napiired. 

*11. 'riiat every linih rgraduate shall 
be required to attend (lie examination 
in the year lU'xt )mt one after that in 
which ho cominences his residence. 

1*2. That ill cas<* any one shall bo 
prevented by illness (a eertifieate of 
which sliall be submitted to the \'iee- 
Gbaiieellor and Proctors for the time 
being, for their approbation), from at- 
tending tlie regular examiiiatioii of his 
year, he slnill lie required tp attend the 
next following examination, and so on; 
and that, if any one shall absent liimsdf 
upon any other aeconnt from the projiev 
examination of his yeai, he shall not be 
allowed the term in which the ('xami- 
nation takes place, and shall, moreover, 
be required to attend the exaniiiiation 
of the next year, and so on. 

13. Tliat two elass(\s (each of them 
arranged alphabetically) shall he formed 
out of those examined — the first c<jn- 
sisting of those who have passed their 
examination with credit — and the se- 
cond, of those to whom the Examiners 
have only not refused their certificate of 
approval. 

li>. That those who shall not lie ap- 
proved by the Examiners, shall be re- 
qhired to attend the (‘xnmination of ibc 
following year, and so on ; and that no 
degree of B. A. M.B. or B. C.L. shall be 
granted, unless a certificate be presented 
to the Caput, shewing that tlie candi- ^ 


date f(^r such degree has passed, to the 
satisfaction of the Examiners, some one 
of these examinations. 

*15. That public notice of the sub- 
jects of examination in each year shall 
be issued in the first week of the Lt'iit 
term of the year preceding. 

16. That, in every year, at the first 
congregation after the lOlh day of Oc- 
tober, the Senates shall elect four Exa- 
miners, (who shall be members of the 
Senate, and appointed by the several 
Colleges acconling to the cycle of Proc- 
tors and Taxors), to conduct tlie Exa- 
mination of tlie succeeding year. 

17. That each of the Examiners shall 
receive 20/. from the University chest. 

IS. That the foregoing regulations 
shall not interfere with the conqiosition 
hetwx'en tlie lliiivorsity and King’s Col- 
lege. 

* Th(i regulations which contain de- 
viations from those now in force have 
an asterisk prefixed. 

A grac(‘ for the adoption of the above 
rceommeiulation will he ofiered to the 
Senate in the ensuing term. 

There will be congregations on the (ollow- 
ing (lays of llie ensuing Michaelmas Term . 

Saturday Oct. 10, at ten. 

Thursday . • . . Oct. 20, at eleven. 

Wednesday .... Nov. 18, at eleven. 

Wednesday . • . • Dec. 0, at eleven. 

Wednesday , ^ 16, (eiuloftenn) 

at ten. 


PEGTinrs coNrniiRED. 

On Tuesday, Jul} 7tli, bting Com- 
mcnremc'nt Day, the following Doctors 
and Masteis of Alt'- were cvLUteil: — 
DOCTCfKS IN nivixirv. 

The Rev. AVilliam Deallry, late Fellow of 
Trinity Coll. Rccior of Clnpham, and 
Chancellor of the diocese of Winchester. 
The Rev. Joseph Allen, late Fellow' of 
Trinity Coll. Prebendary of West- 
minster. 

The Rev. Gilbank Ackland, St. John’s 
♦*Jolleqe, Rector of St. Mildred’s, Bread 
Street, and Lecturer of St. Andrew’s, 
llolhorn, London. 

The Rev. Marlin .loscph Naylor, late Fel- 
low of Queeij’s Coll. 

The Rev. Samuel Thomas Bloomfield, Sid- 
ney Coll. Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland. 

DOCTORS IN PHYSIC. 

Henry Shuckburgh Roots, Jesus Colk 
George Shaw, Caiua Coll. 

Richard Pinckard, Caius Coll. 

Jolm Burdett Steward, Pembroke Coll. 
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DOWNING COLL, 

William Gurdon 
William Ford Bally 
Alfred Power 

JESUS COLL. 
Willlairi (rood will 
Henry Wm. Crick 
James Hayes Sadler 
Harvey Bawtrcc 
W'illiam Warren 
James Carver 

E. Richard Otter 
George Sharland 
William Stcggall 
George Otter 

R. M. Baddeley 

CAIUS COLL. 

Richard Day 

F. Oflley Martin 
Robert Willis 
V/m. Henry Hanson 
Henry Clinton 
Saninel SUnic 
Thomas H niton 
Charles Dade 
Cliailes Paid 

(5. Oakes !Miilor 
H. Beanmonl Lecson 
J TheophilusDcbrisay 
John Day Hurst 

king’s coll. 

Ct. O. Townshend 
W. (rifford Cookesloy 

TRINITY COLL. j 
John Bishtoii j 

Robert Maitland i 
Hviiry ('ollins j 

John llodgsoii 
Wdhain Law 
Maiin.ulnke Prickett 
H enty Ashington 
Francis Ford Finder 
W.Maigetson Heald 
Pivan Jenkins 
Richard Atkinson 


MASTERS 

William Hopwood 
Charles Naiinc 
W illiam Mason 
Markland Barnard 
Robert H. Levvin 
William Webb 
John Dixon H.des 
R. Bourne Baker 
James Dainell 
J. B. Biilmer Claike 
Henry Peter Daniell 
John Fitz-Gcrald 
Thomas Stratton 
John Roach Bovell 
O. Henry Bower 
W’illiurn Overton 
Oswald Head 
John W^•^rner 

E. Arthur Srnedley 
James Losh 
(r. Darby St. Ouintin 
Da\id Ricardo 
Charles J. Syrnpson 
John Lane Freer 
Geoige Thointon 
Pierce Morion 
Edward llencage 
John Alex. King!. ike 
James Allen 
W. M. S. Maniott 
Thomas Raw son 

ST. JOHN'S COLL. 
George Hepper 
Gawen Hodgson 
W.lI.RickcttsBayley 
John Hymers 
Ik Bowyer Spaike 
Henry Jesson 
W'^illiam Keeling 
Wk Hallows Miller 
Wklliam Metcalf 
J . A .Deverell Meakin 
Rile Davie*? Powell 
W’. Rolpli Richards 
Samuel Rcvell 
11. Reginald Yorkc 


OF ARTS. 

Richard Foster 
J. Lyneham Tanner 
Benjamin Maddy 
\V. W. Robinson 
John Hd.iry Fludyer 
J. Howard Mavsden 
John Pedder 
W. L. Suttahy 
Henry Fox 
Edward C'ole 
\V, Everest Stevens 

F. ’IL Stoddait Say 

G. H. Lee W’arner 
J. Henshaw' Giegg 
John Giccns.dl 
Jusi.ih F. Flavell 
Thomas Mee Goist 
Jolin Henry Rowdatt 
Fredciick Jacob Hall 
Frederick E. Gretton 
Nathan Hnbbcisty 
Thomas HoHway 
Derwent Colei idge 
W'm. Henry P’ostcr 

G. J. Philip Smith 
Edward Gibson 
Daniel Ro'^'c Fearon 
Robcit Lowe * 

ST. pi.ter’s coll. 

John Gautier Milne 
W’llliam Stone 
B. P'ranklin Couch 
Samuel Hudson 
R. Montagu Pooie 

CLARE HALL. 
Thomas Bouncy 
John ChampiiiH 
Janies Young Cooke 

PEMBROKE COLL. 
Robert South 
Richard Trott Fisher 
John Holt Simpson 
John Wrelbrd Budd 


CORP. niniSTI COLL. 
Wm. Milner Faiish 
Jolin Bragg 
Philip Booth 
William Wells 

EMMANUEL COLL. 
Ralph (Jliitton 
Alex. Henry Small 
William Jones 
George Aiiislie 

H. Prcircott Blencow'e 
Chailcs Tyrell 
Robert Wilson 

quei:n’.s coll. 
James Rawlings 
Thomas Bell 
Thomas Clark 
John Simons 
John Harmgton 
Nicholas (dnnnery 
Richdid Gascoyne 
Heniy B.ignall 
Thomas Ramshay 

cmirsT COLL. 
James Pedder 
Chailcs Wallingtoii 
T. Sheldon Green 
Barvv’ick John Sams 
Oliver A. Heywood 

SIDNEY COLL. 

John Gibson 
Henry Alford 
W’illiam Sykes 
W, BiJgshaw Hariison 
Geoige Gibbons 
George G. W'yatvillc 
Anthony Boulton 

CATHARINE HALL. 
John Gibson 

MAGDALENE COLL. 

George Marriott 
T. Lovick Cooiicr 
Thomas Husband 
Theodosius W'ood 


At the Congregation on Saturday , July 4, 
the following degrees were conferred ; — 

BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. , 

Rev. John N. WTiile, St. Peter’s Coil. 

Rev. John Thomas, St. John’s Coll. 

BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. William Brown Hall, Peter's Coll. 

BACHELOR IN PHYSIC. 

Leonard Richard Willan, St. Peter’s Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Charles Quayle Constable, Trinity Coll, 
Roger Smith, Magdalene Coll. 

W^illi irn F. Raymond, St. Peter’s Coll. 

At the Congregation on Monday, July 6, 
the following gentlemen were admitted 
Bachelors in Civil Law: — 

Rev. George Pocock, Trinity Hall. 
Harris Prendergast, Esq. Trinity Coll. 


Rew A. B. Russell, Emmanuel C’oll. 

At a Congregation, on Thursday, July 
9, the Rev. Edward Cox, of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Thomas Newberry, of Queen’s 
College, were admitted Masters of Arts. 

The Rev. \\ illiain Spencer Phillips, B.D. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxfoid, has 
been admitted ad eundem. 

The Rev. Richard Greswell, M. A. Fel- 
low and Tutor of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, has been admitted ad eundem. 

MARRIED. 

At Midhurst, Sussex, (by the Rev. Dr. 
Geldart, Rector of Kirk Deighton, York- 
shire,) the Rev. James William Geldart, 
LL.D. Regius Professor of Civil Law, to 
Mary Jane, third daughter of Richard 
Wardroper, Esq. 
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COMBINATION PAPER. 

PRIOR COMB. 

Aug. 2. Mr. Farbrace, Chr. 

9. Mr. Gedge, Cath. 

16. Mr. Ho^Hrman, C. C. 

23. Mr. Hutchinson, Jes. 

30. Coll. Regal. 

Sept. 6. Coll. Trin. 

13. Coll. Joh. 

20. Mr. Synge, Pet. 

27. Mr. Sandys, Pemb. 

Oct. 4. Mr. Chaplin, Clar. 

11. Mr. Ilohlitch, Cai. 

18. Coll. Regal. 

25. Coll. Trin. 

Nov. 1. Coll. Joh. 

8. Mr. Rlylh, Chr. 

15. Mr. Dunning, Rcgin. 

22. Mr. Dale, C. C. 

29. Mr. Whitaker, Emman. 
Dec. 6. Coll. Regal. 

1 3. Coll. Trin. 

20. Coll. Joh. 

27. Mr. Blackburn, Ch. 


POSTER COMB. 


Aug. 2. Mr. Carnegie, Binman. 

9. Mr. Hoathcote, Trin. 

16. Mr. Green, Regal. 

23. Mr. Nicholas, Regal. 

24. Ff.st. S. Barthol. Mr. Old- 

6eld, Joh. 

30. Mr. Burroughes, Eminan. 

Sept. 6. Mr. Richards, Regin. 

13. Mr. Croft, Trin. 

20. Mr. Warren, Jcs. 


21. FtiST. S. Matt. Mr. Hind, Sid. 
27. Mr. Harvey, Cath. 


29. Fest. S. Mich. 


Jr. Pope, Em. 
Mr.Peach, Joh. 


Oct. 4. Mr. Attwood, Peinb. 

11. Mr. Peaice, Jes. 

18. Fcst. S. Luc. Professor Hens- 
low, Joh. 

25. Mr. Studholme, Jes. 

28. Fest. SS. Sim. bt Jud. Mr. 

Greenwood, Cor. 

Nov. 1. Fest. Om. J Mr. Skinner, Jes. 

Sanct. ( Mr. Lunn, Joh. 

8. Mr. Venn, Regin. 

15. Mr. Courtenay, Job. 

22. Mr. Tophara, Job. •. 

29. Mr. Evans, Joh. 

30. Fest. S. And. Mr. Wyat, Jes. 


Dec. 6. Mr. Hett, Jes. 

13. Mr. G. Ward, Trin. 

20. Mr. Wingfield, Clar. 

21. Fest. S. Tiiom. Mr. Torlcsse, 

Trin. 

25. Fest. Nativ. Mr. R. H. Simp- 
son, Trin. 


Dec, 26. Fest. S. Steph. Mr. Tritton, 
Joh. 

27. Fest. S. Joh. Mr. Coldwell, 
Cath. 


28. Fest. Innoc. 
Resp, in Theol. 


Mr. Matthew, Trin. . 
Mr. Feachem, Joli. . 


1 

1 


Mr. Otter, Jes. 



Mr. Tyson, Cath. 
Vppon. 

Mr. Hett, Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 

Coll Joh. 

Mr. Lane, Magd. 
Mr. W alker. Regin. 
Mr. T. B. W ilkin- 
son, Corp. C. 
Mr. U hite, Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 


Resp. in. Jut. Civ. 
Mr. Hustler, Jes. . 


■{ 


Resp. in^Medic. 


Mr. Stockdale, Pemb. 


{ 


Oppojt. 

Mr. Doughty, Cai. 
Mr. Clarkson, Jes. 

Oppon. 

Mr.Bond, Corp. C. 
Mr. Mail-, Jes. 


Singuli sno ordine concionabuntur, rc- 
.spondcbiint, disputabunt, cdtterasqiie ex- 
ercitationcs ipsi per se .sua in persona 
prnestabimt, ni>>i justa causa inciderit se- 
cundum Statuta approh.inda. 

Ad Conciones in Templo BcaLu-M^RiiE 
nulla de causa quisquam altcrum sibi sur- 
roget, qui adConcionem aliquatn habendam 
omuino non sit (a principle ad finem circuli 
Cornbinationurn) assignatus, sine expressa 
licentia a Procancellario prius obtenta, quo 
de ipsius gradu, sacris orclinibus, canoniefi 
obedientia, cseteiisque roquisitis constet 
Procancellario, antequarn admiltatur ad 
Concionem publicam. 

G. Ainsme, Procancellarius. 


A Grace having passed the Senate to the 
following effect : — That those to whom the 
Sunday afternoon turns, and the turns for 
Christmas Day and Good Friday are as- 
signed, shall, from the 10th of October, 
1829, to the end of May, 1830, provide 
no other substitute than such as are ap- 
pointed in conformity •with that Grace; — 
The following persona have been elected, 
epch for the month to which his name is 
affixed, •< — " 

1829 October — Professor Musgrave, Tri^ 

nity Coll. 

November — Professor *€<!fholefield, 
Trinity Coll. 

December — Mr. Corrie, Cath. Hall. 

1830 January — Mr. Evans, Trinity Coll. 
February — Mr. Bowers, Clare Hall. 
March — Mr. Rose, Trinity Coll, 
April — Dr, Walton, Trinity Coll. 
May — Mr. Pooley, St. John’s Coll, 


NOTICES/ro CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our fri^end “ S. H. B." shall not be forgotten. 

We agree with F. G.” the latter part of his communication must be feft to private 
judgment. 




THE 


CHRISTIAN 

REMEMBRANCER. 

SEPTEMBER, 1829. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I . — Ihj Thomas Arnold, D. D. Head Master of 
Riighif School^ ami late Fellow of Oriel College^ 0,rford, London : 
Printed for C. J. G. and F. Riviiifj^ton, St. PauFs Church-Yard, and 
Waterloo-Place, Pall-Mall. 1S29. Price lO.v. 8d, 

We have been anticipating the appearance of this volume with no 
ordinary expectations. The author’s general reputation as a classical 
scliolar, — liis grave and responsible post as the Head Master of sucli 
an establishment as Rugby School,— the unction which embalms the 
name of a Fellow of such a College as Oriel,— and the learning which 
we uninitiated scribes arc wont to attach to a Doctor in Divinity, — 
have contributed to this result. When such a man as Dr. Arnold 
condescends to write a volume of sermons, we naturally look for much 
depth of learning, or attic purity of style, or eloquent and persuasive 
appeals to the heart. He, who hath consumed his midnight oil in 
exploring the golden mines of Grecian and*of Roman literature; — 
he, to whose eyes the pages of Demosthenes, and the flowing periods 
ofC icero, are familiar who has disciplined his mind by studying the 
wisdom of Aristotle, or refined his taste by drinking copiously of 
Castalian streams, or qualified himself to preach the mysteries of 
godliness by diligent researches in the wide field of theological 
learning; — may well be expected to enlighten his readers with no 
vulgar matter, to enchant thejii with the felicity of his diction, and 
to carry conviction to tlieit hearts witFi triumphant energy. 

With regard to the work upon our*table, we confess that our 
expectations have not been realized. Dr. Arnold has penned a 
very homely volume of thirty sermons, which, in point of maimer, 
are devoid of pretension, — in point of matter are simply practical, 
and the object of which is said, by their author in the Preface, to he 
“ to bring the great principles of the Gospel home to the hearts and 
practice” of his own countrymen in his ow n time, and particularly to 
those of his own station in society.” 

VOL. XI. NO. IX. 3 Y 
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It appears to me, (writes Dr. Arnold,) that a sermon addressed to 
Englishmen in the nineteenth century should be very different from one 
addressed to Englishmen in the sixteenth, or even in the eighteenth ; and still 
more unlike one addressed to Greeks or Asiatics in the third or in the first. It 
should differ according to the great difference of character and habits in the 
liearers of different ages and different countries : and if this seems no better 
than a truism, yet the truth which is almost self-evident in theory, has been by 
no means generally attended to in practice. On the contrary, one sort of 
phraseology has commonly been handed down in religious compositions from 
generation to generation ; and their langtiage, instead of assimilating itself as 
closely as possible to that in common use, has studiously preserved a cliaracter 
of its own. 

E’nder this impression, the Head Master of Rngy School has 

Tried to write in such a style, as might he used in real life, in serious conver- 
sation' with our friends, or witli those w'ho asked our advice; in the language, 
in short, of common life, and applied to cases of common life ; hut ennobled 
and strengthened by those principles and feelings which are to be found only in 
the Gospel. — Preface, p, vi. 

We quarrel not with our author for the unadorned simplicity of his 
discourses, and we can well spare “ the enticing words’’ of liuman 
wisdom in the ministers of Him, with whom the acquirements of the 
mere scholar are but foolishness, and who has taught us that tlie 

good ministers of Jesus Christ must be nourished up in the words 
of faith and of good doctrine f (1 Tim. iv. G), for that their Alaster, 
** who destroys the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing the 
understanding of the prudent,” — hath commissioned tliein “ to preach 
the Gospel, not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should 
be made of none effect.” (1 Cor. i. 17.) That the Head Master of 
Rugby School hath not spoken to us “ with excellency of speech,” 
we make it, therefore, no matter of impeachment. Yea, we are free 
to confess that there is something unusually gratifying in the spectacle 
of a minister, who thus seems to forget his learning, and thus lays 
aside the proud habiliments of classical scliolarship, that he may 
preacli the good tidings of salvation in the simplicity of Christian 
truth, and make himself intelligible to all his hearers rather than 
admired by some two or three of his flock, whose literary acquire- 
ments may be equal or superior to his own. An ostentatious display 
of studied eloquence, a boasting carri(|ge of lettered proficiency, and 
a proud array of artificial rhetoric, may afford matter of wonder to 
the peasant, or be a subject of criticism to the pedant, whilst he, who 
thirsts for the water of life, shall drink in vain gf such cisterns ; or 
tliough his taste be gratified, his heart will be unimproved. 

We are content, therefore, to have the language of common life:” 
and though we deny the truth of our author’s assertion that ‘‘ one 
sort of phraseology has been commonly handed down in religious 
compositions from generation to generation,” (for, in the whole circuit 
of literature, we think there is more variety in the multifarious styles 
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of sermon-writers than in any other authors ; of which, did our 
limits permit, we could easily demonstrate the truth ;) yet again, we 
state that in the discourses of a Christian^ minister we can excuse the 
manner when the object and the matter are orthodox and laudable. 
And this is the point, to wdiich in our Review of the sermons on our 
table, we w^ould particularly summon the attention of our readers. 

Dr. Arnold professes to write to Englishmeti in the nineteenth 
century.'' Having failed to remark any thing peculiarly adapted to, 
or singularly characteristic of the present times in the i^hraseology of 
the Head Master of Rugby School, we have the more anxiously 
examined his ojrinions ; and here^ indeed, we have discovered wdiat, 
we doubt not, will suit the palate of the Uheralists of the day, how- 
ever the articles of their creed may disgust the sober-minded and old- 
fashioned members of the Establislied Church ! It may accord with 
the republican frenzy, and the equality-loving mania of the age, to 
deny the existence of a visible Church, — to sneer at all “ unity of form 
and outward ceremonies to speak of “ the kingdom of Cjod within 
us” as superseding the utility of ecclesiastical government; — and it 
may indeed ])lease the charitable spirit of infidels and schismatics to 
institute insinuating comparisons betw^een ‘‘ careless and unspiritual 
CJmrchrnen and zealous and Iioly Dissenters — yet, we cannot con- 
ceal our utter abomination of such artilices, and we boldly 

declare of that minister of the Establishment, who, in a discourse 
from t]^e pulpit, can permit himself to describe any of his fellow- 
labourers in the vineyard of Christ as ignorant or careless,” (p. 64, 
Sermon V.) that he assumes a province most indecent^ and is miserably 
destitute of that feeling of charity, which thinketh no evil, and hideth 
the transgressions of others ! 

We would not, however, deal unfairly by Dr. Arnold; and, lest w’e 
should be suspected of misrepresenting his opinions, we beg leave to 
quote his own w'ords relative to the subject to which we have just 
alluded. After one or tw^o introductory sentences, in the seventh 
►Sermon, upon Ephesians iv. 6, he thus whites : 

The Apostles, in the spirit of their Lord, are earnest on several occasions in 
reconnnending tills same thing, — th^t we shpiild be of one heart and one mind, 
forming altogether one imdivi(fod Christian body. Now, it has happened with 
this as with others of our Lord’s commands, thflt men have greatly corrupted 
it ; and whilst scarcely obeying it at all in its most important part, they have 
applied it to other things, which it has very little concern with, and have there 
strained it a great deal loo much. 1 mean, that while the unity of spirit, which 
Christ and his Apostles prayed for, has been felt very imperfectly ; an unity of 
form and outward ceremonies, about which they have displayed no earnestness, 
has been required and commended in over measure. The consequence has 
been, that Christians have not felt that real sense of brotherhood and union 
with one another, which, &c. &c. ; but they have laid great stress on their 

all being arranged in the same way, — holding the same opinions on all points 
connected with the Gospel, wearing in a manner the same garb, and speaking 
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m the same language The Christian unity was a unity of goodness^ — an 

affection of good men for one anotlier, — ^because they mutually love God. But 
so soon as this was changed for another sort of unity, in which had men could 

also be partakers, then, j-he unity, of which St. Paul speaks s6 earnestly, 

was lost But whilst the tnio Christian unity was disappearing, a false 

one of a very different kind sprung up in its room In order to keep up a 

bond some sort between men, who had no real spiritual union with each other 
or with Christ, great stress was laid not on a sameness of principle in religion, 
but on a sameness of opinion ; not on a unity of faith in the scriptural sense of 
the word, but of faith in another sense, and which in fact is very nearly the 
same as opinion. — P. 91. 

Hence came the error of 

Mistaking a fahe nnitg for the true one, a unlfg of form and opinion for the 
union of spirit and faith. And the evil is, that many persons feel more friendly 
disposed, I do not say to absolutely wicked, but io careless and unspirifunl 
dnirchmen, than to zealous and holy Dissenters : and this is to undo Christ’s 
work, — to put an earthly and unimportant bond of nnion, in the ])lace of that 
union of goodness and holiness, which was to bind men to one another in him, 
and in his Father. — P. 94. 

This extract speaks plainly enough the sentiments of our author 
with regard to the nature and constitution of the Cluirch of Christ. 
He writes to the same effect in his sixteenth Sermon, taking for his 
text, Matt. vi. 10, wliere he says, that 

The kingdom of God is a state in which God is owned as King, and obeyed 
by his peojjle. Heaven, therefore, is the kingdom of God in the fullest sense ; 
for there God reigns over willing subjects, and his will is theirs also. In 
another sense, the kingdom of God is set up in the heaii: of every good Chris- 
tian These are the only Iteo senses in which the hingdont of God does 

actually exist at present. — P.'2()5. 

We would not use harsh language unnecessarily, hut we will not 
permit sucli errors as are here committed by the quondam Fellow of 
Oriel to pass without^ reproof. How, indeed, can we acquit our 
author of gross ignorance, or wilful misrepresentation ? How are wc to 
account for the extraordinary manner in wliich he confounds the 
visible and invisible state of Christ’s Church? As far as this Church is 
“ a kingdom not of this world, it is of a spiritual nature, and in that 
capacity it is invisible; but as a kingdom in this w'orld, it is visible, 
and must have visible administration.”* Of the visible Church or 
Kingdom of Christ, all men become members by baptism : of the in- 
visible Church, none but the r:;anctifi^;'d in spirit arc entitled to the 
privileges. We forbear to^ inflict upon our readers a detailed proof 
that our Bedecmer instituted this visible and ecclesiastical kingdom, 
with its anointed ministers respectively subject to each other in triple 
gradation ; and that the Apostles ordained every where successors to 
themselves in the ministry, w4iose office it was to superintend tlie 
ordinances, and to franco laws for the government of these religious 
communities : for it w^ould wear the appearance of an insult to their 


* Essay on the Chnrch. Schol. armed, Vol. If. p. 24. 
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understandings to suppose them unacquainted with tliese historical 
facts. That the Cliurch of Christ upon earth, like all other commu- 
nities, was to be one and midividcd, not in spirit only, but in discipline, 
in doctrine, and in ceremonies, as far iis such external uniformity 
could be adapted to the different nations to whom the Gospel should 
be preached, we have abundant testimony to demonstrate. To 
“ continue stedfast in the Apostles’ doctrine, and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers,”. is plainly the duty, as it w'as un- 
questionably the practice, of the disciples of the cross. (Acts ii. 42.) 
“ 'ihe unity of faith” and “ the form of sound words f and ‘‘ the 
speaking of the same thing f and the being “ of one windf and the 
glorifying of God with one mouth f arc characteristics of that body, 
in which there was to be “ no schism which was to be knit together 
in one brotherhood of love, and in one comnumion of external wor- 
ship : — all the members of which were “ built upon tlie same rock, 
professed the same faith, received the same sacranierUs, performed the 
same devotions, and thereby were all re])uted members of the same 
Church. To this Church were added daily such as should be saved, 
who became members of tlie same Church by being built upon the 
same foundation, by adhering to the same doctrine, by receiving the 
same sacraments, by performing the same devotions.”* Let a man 
dispassionately read the injunctions of 8t. Paul to the Corinthians,, 
wherein he thus addresses them, in phraseology of singular aftcction, — 
“ Now 1 beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye all S 2 )cak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among 
you; but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind, and in. 
the same judgment and again, — ^‘Finally, brethren, farewell. Be 
perfect, be of good comfort, he of one mind, liv5 in peace and again, — 
“ For ye arc yet carnal ; for whereas there is among yon envying, and 
strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as men : for while one 
saith, I am of Paul, and another I am of Apollos, are ye not carnal ?” 
Let a man read these emphatic injunctions, comparing them wdtli 
the Apostle’s directions to Timothy, (cliap. i. 3.) and to Titus, (chap, 
iii. 10.) and we have no doubt that be will experience the same dilH- 
ciilty with ourselves in reconcilyig them wdth the marvellous declaration 
of Dr. Arnold, that ‘‘ a flnity* of form and outward ceremonies,” and 
“ the sjyeaking in the same languagef are*siibjects about which the in- 
spired penmen ‘‘ hare displatjed no earnestness I ” 

Not less stransce, not less unaccountable is our Author’s dictum 
touching “ the only two senses in ^bich the Kingdom of God does 
actually exist at present.” “ The Kingdom of God is a state, *in 
which God is owned as King,” &e. &c.— or it “ is set up in the 
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heart,” &c. &c. : — these are the only two &c. &c. (Sermon XVI. 

p. 205.) 

We beg leave to remind Dr. Arnold, that He who “ spake as 
never man spake,” discourses of the Kingdom of (iod in another 
sense, as comprehending nominal as well as vital Christians within 
itself; — “ For the Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a field, in w^hich 
wheat and tares grow together unto the harvest; — like unto a net, 
which was cast into the sea, and .gathered of every hind f — like unto 
“ a floor, in which is laid up wheat and chaff f — like unto a marriage- 
feast, in which some liave on the w^edding garment, and some not. 
“ This is that Ark of Noah, in which were preserved beasts, clean 
and unclean. This is that great house, in which there are not only 
vessels of gold and of silver, but also of wood and of earth, and some 
to honour and some to dishonour.”^ 

The fact seems to bo, that our Author has forgotten, or wilfully 
suppressed, all mention of the visible Catholic church as distinguished 
from the invisible kingdom of Christ. However this forgetfulness, 
or this suppression may suit the liberal principles of the “ nineteenth 
century f it is an exceedingly mischievous error, the propagation of 
which from the pulpit of the Establishment we feel it to be our duty 
to reprobate in tlic most unqualified terms; for it contains within 
Jtself that disorgani/ing principle, which can terminate in nothing 
but confusion, and the utter disruption of the ties of ecclesiastical 
communion ! “ Schism no sinf and “ Church-comm union no dutyf 

arc the natural issue of these lax notions; and the visionary en- 
thusiast, who decries the ohiigatiou of conformity to the a])pointed 
ceremonies and rites of tlie visible Church militant here on earth, 
under the mistaken idea tliat he lias the kingdom of heaven within 
him; liowever he may talk of his spiritual fellowship with Christians 
of all denominations, fondly expects the end without the means, and 
adopts tlic self-sufficient spirit of Quakerism, which begins with pride, 
and ends with delusion ! 

We are told that the Sermons now under review are “ printed ex- 
actly as tliey were preached, with the exception of a very few verbal 
alterations.” — (Preface, p. 1.) We insert tlie Ibllowing passage, which 
is tl\e exordium to the fifth Scrfnon, (tfne text is taken from Matt. xiii. 
17.) as a fair specimen of Dr. A.’s style. 

There are a great many other passages in the Scripture which speak nearly 
the same language : there are a great many which speak of tlic Gospel as the 
greatest blessing which was ever given to the world ; nay, it is said, that the 
things which it shows us are so wonderful and so excellent that even the angels 
desire to look into them. Ju this, as in many other instances, the words of the 
Scripture are repeated by ourselves over and over again, till they become words 


* See Pearson on the Creed. Fol. Edit, p. 311 . 
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of course, whicli we fancy we most thoroughly believe. Every body, wlio calls 
himself a Christian, talks of the excellence and of the blessings of the Gospel, 
and that it is the most precious gift ever given by God to man. But it is very 
useful that we should be brought to think about what we thus readily confess ; 
that we should not repeat a number of words >t^ithout meaning, lest we most 
fatally deceive ourselves ; that we should not talk of the Gospel as being the 
greatest blessing in the world, when in reality it is one of those for wdiicli we 
care the least ; which goes the least way towards making us happy, and w'hosc 
loss w^e should in our hearts endure with the least regret, — Pp. 55, 5(5. 

"Phe» Doctor sometimes stoops to the familiar style of anecdote. 
Take this instance, whicli occurs in the same Sermon whence we 
have quoted the preceding extract. He is contrasting the different 
degrees of attention paid by us to our bodily and our spiritual wants. 

We are ever taking thought what wc .shall eat, and what we .shall drink, and 
wherewithal we sliall be clotlu’d. But the wants of tlie soul do not so easily 
win our attention : the love of our spiritual life, the love of life eternal, is not 
half so strong within us as the love of our natural life, 'flu* meat and drink of 
our soiil.‘=?, their raiment, their exercise, tluur rc.st, all tliat is required to keep 
them in health and vigour, how' easily do w'e consent to part w ith this I I knew 
a ease of a person Avho was going to live abroad, and whoa this ])ur])Ose was 
mentioned to one wlio was a sincere C’hristian ; his tirst question w'as, what 
means of grace were likely to he met with in tin* country to which his friend 
w\as going. 'I'his was said in ])rivate conversation to Ji eoinmon friend ; it was 
spoken quite naturally, just as mucli so as any of us might have ask(*d about 
the healthiness of the country, wlietlicr provisions wxu-e cheap or dear in it; 
wliat w’as its society, and what its general conveui(‘nces of living. It w'as tin* 
simple question of a true disciple of Christ, who was used to think the soul of 
more coii.scqiu'uee than the life that now is; wdio was accustomed to look u])()n 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, as on things which we Avere most 
concerned to seek, and w'liich it w'as of the first consequence to secure tlie means 
of gaining. — Pp, 5‘), (jO. 

From the Hoad Master of Rugby School vve naturally look for 
something characteristic of hi.s profcsswii touijliiiig the education of 
yontli, and the much mooted point of tlie compatibility of secular 
and classical with Cliristian learning ; nor are we disappointed ; and 
it is wuth pleasure that we are enabled to indulge our readers with 
tlie subsequent quotations touching these two tojnes. We are taking 
an extract from tlie tw enty-seventh (perhaps the bent ) Sermon in the 
volume before us : 

The most natural time fur sowing the seed of eternal life, as wi'Il as of our 
reasonable life in this world,, is iif our ejfl*ly childhood, 'lliis can never be 
repeated too often ; not, indeed, for our own .sake^s chiefly, who have long since 
passed our childhood, and to whom, whether it has been inqu'oved or wasted, it 
can never he rccalh'd ; biit for the sakes of those whose salvation (it is a very 
awful thought, but yet it is no more than the trutli) may depend upon our care 
or neglect of them. And here it may be said, that it is not to cultivate the 
spirit to teach sacred things in the w^ay of lessons, or even to make a cliild 
familiar witli the history of the Bible. This may be doite, Jind yet the mind or 
understanding may be alone the better for it. liut in whatever degree wc can 
make Christian feelings powerful within him, in proportion as we can make him 
obedient, humble, meek, and self-denying, in so far wc are preparing liia spirit 
for its eternal dw'elling-place, and are training him up as an immortal crcatiu'e. 
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It were a great blessing, indeed, that he should add to all this tlie love and fear 
of God, and, above all, the love of God in Christ. And it is certain that chil- 
dren can understand and feel something about these things much earlier than is 
often believed : but then these feelings arc conveyed to them by talking at 
difterent times and often about Ood’s goodness, and CHirist’s love for them, much 
more than by lessons, or learning the catechism ; and the earlier that we endea- 
vour to awaken them in the mind of a child, it is so much the better. All 
children, however, will not receive them equally ; and ;gious parents may be 
sometimes shocked to see their children perfectly careless about all that is told 
them of God and Christ, while at the same time, in other respects, they may he 
good and obedient to their parents, and striving against falsehood and selhsh- 

iiess 'fo walk by failli and not by siglit, is, indeed, the woih of the 

Christian ; hnt then the Christian is man in his highest possible state of perfec- 
tion ; and this spiritual perfection can no more be looked for in a child, than the 

perfection of the understanding or of the body While, therefore, cviery 

good parent will long earnestly to see his child’s mind open to the sense of 
heavenly things, and will strive to bring it to that understanding of them, lie 
yet need not be discouraged if lie sees his efforts to awaken the attention to 
these points at present (luite imsuceessfiil. It is a most universal truth, “ that 
is not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural ; and afterwards that 
wliich is spiritual.” Train a child to habits of obedience and self-denial; 
encourage his feelings of confidence and love towards liis parents, of kindness 
and attention towards everyone ; and yon are ju'i'paring him surely and steadily 
for that more advanced state, when his heavenly parent may siiccecd as the 
object of those feelings which are now directed only towards his earthly ones, 
and when the hope of’ eternal glory may take the place of those lower hopes of 
some future reward if ho withstand present temptation, by which alone he, as 
yet, is capable of being affected. — Pp. tlofi — ,*559. See also pp. 48, 49, & 327. 

We would willingly, did our space permit, copy out the whole of 
the next [laragraph, “ But now for ourselves, It is in our Author's 
best manner. We must content ourselves, however, with laying 
before our readers the concluding part of it, assuring them that it 
is tlie most favourable example of Dr. Arnold’s style in the whole 
volume. lie is descr^J)iiig the changes and rapid successions of our 
mortal state; 

Looking onwards twenty years more, and what will be our remaining interest 
in the worldly objects that now most delight iis t We shall have reached the 
evening of our life, and the slanting shadows and the softer light will tell us 
how many hours have passed since the sun was in his noon-day strength. 'Jhc 
body then will have certainly lost much of its vigour ; the, mind, })erhaps, will 
liave suffered somctliiiig also ; there will be manifest signs that their day of 
work will soon he over. But how will it he with the spirit, and with sjnritual 
desires and interests ? They will he looking forward with a more lively hope to 
the first faint streaks of the daw?* of IhcJeverlasting day; while the body and 
mind, like those w4io have spout the night in revelling, rcg.'ird the coining light 
as a signal that tlicir time of enjoyment is over. Twenty years yet again, and 
our bodies wall be mouldering amongst those whom we pass by to enter these 
walls ; and our minds and earthly sclumics will he no more than those of the 
merest madman. And where shall our spirits then be, my brethren ? W'ith 
Christ, or with the devils ; in the first opening spring of an eternity of joy, or 
lin the beginning of such an endless death as is too dreadful to be regarded for 
an instant. — Pp. 360, 361. 

How far Christians may interest themselves in worldly knowledge, 
fartlier than may be required by their particular profession, our 
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Author thus expresses his judgment, wisely, we think, and not in- 

eloquently, in his twentieth Sermon : 

0 

There is danger, doubtless, in the pursuit of all knowledge, lest it should puff 
us up, and lead us away from true Cliristian hmnility. So also tliere is a danger, 
as Cecil has truly observed, in trying to please others, by taking an interest in 
tlieir pursuits ; we may lose, he says, our own C'hristian cliaracter, while endea- 
vouring to accommodate ourselves to their worldly one. There is, indeed, danger 
ever besetting us ; but there are many occasions on which it is better to over- 
come it than to fly from it. In the case of entering deeply into matters of 
worldly science and knowledge, there is need of constant prayer and much 
reading of the Scriptures to keep up in our minds a due sense of the paramount 
importance of that divine knowledge which must be received with child-like 
simplicity in the school of (-hrist. But a mind thus fortified by constant 
recourse to the fountain of all spiritual strength, comes to the study of human 
knowledge with a matchless superiority over all other men, and is enabled to 
derive from it incalculably greater advantages. Wliy should we leave science, 
and politics, and literature, only in tlie possession of unbelievers ? In the hands 
of Christians, they each hold only their proper place, and are made to teach 
lessons of true wisdom. I have more understanding than my teachers, for 
thy testimonies are my study,” are the words of the Psalmist ; and 1 am sure 
that if a Christian and unheliever, gifted with equal natural })Owers, were to 
aj)ply themselves together to the study of any branch of moral knowledge, the 
Christian would follow it with a far bettor understanding of it, and would draw 
from it conclusions far more just and more profitable. — P. 262. 

Undoubtedly! “ If any man ivill do liis wdll,” (edv ric OlXij) ‘‘ he 
sliall know of the doctrine whether it be of God.” — John vii. 17. 
A meek and teachable disposition, an honest and willing heart, are the 
stock upon which the engrafted w^ord” thrives most fruitftdly. 
It is not given to the impure, to the obstinate, or to the careless to 
understand the mysteries of godliness; “ rote vard \6yov rac optieiQ 
TrotovfiEVOLC K(ii TTpctrrouo’t, TToXvta^eXfC to irepl tovtiuv etcJtVat.”* 

And, therefore, we agree with Dr. Arnold in thinking that one (we 
should hesitate at calling it the “ chief reason why St. PauPs 
Epistles are often thought very hard to be understood is ‘‘ because 
the picture of wdiat Christians ought to he is so very different from 
the reality of what they are.” — (Sermon XII. p. 152.) 

Our Aiillior has an excellent Sermon (the twenty-fifth in the 
volume before us) upon Acts xiv. 22. Herein he treats of the par- 
ticular tribulations which all men should expect to meet with in their 
Christian course, over aiyl alx)ve those common trials which await 
them, not as Christians but as men. •He divides them into two 
kinds, “ those which wc meet with from being obliged to run counter 
to the opinions and feelings of other men, and those which we become 
exposed to from the increased tenderness of our consciences, and the 
greater liveliness of our hopes and fears, as we are more impressed 
with the spirit of the Gospel.” — P. 323. 


• Aristot. Nichom. Eth. B. I. c. 3. 
VOL. XI, NO. IX. 3 z 
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With regard to this last class of tribulations, Dr. Arnold thus 
writes, in the concluding paragraph of liis discourse, to which we 
beg leave to introduce our readers : 

Some persons are inclined tc^ set all feelings of this kind to the account of 
bodily constitution ; and there is no doubt that those who are weak and delicate 
do feel them much more keenly, but there is more in them than this ; and 
naturally so. Strong men arc often deeply aflected by being placed in situations 
of intense interest in worldly matters, wliere great consequences dt'pend on their 
eonduct, and the reputation of their lives is on the issue. Now, to him who 
believes the (l()spel, bis whole life is a situation, I do not say of such interest, 
hut of interest infinitely greater; a situation in which his everlasting ha])piness 
or misery dcjiends upon his conduct, and may be aflectod by the slate of his 
heait jind ])ractices every litiur. 'I'ruo it is that habit and, ])erluips, very oflen 
some portion of unbelief, keeps this out of our thoughib very commonly; but 
v,ho can wonder that it should someiiines rush upon them, and that the effect 
should he then enough to stagger the firmest mind, and Lonfoimd the wisest.^ 
l\'rha])s it is a nK>s1 merciful dispensation that it should be so : the feeling of 
onv own littleness and weaknccis, which in imhelievers leads only to a earehss, 
scofliiig, desperate l)ittcrn('ss, is, in a Clirisfian, that valley of Immiliatieui flirongh 
w'hich the way to the celestial city must pass ; he is huml)led only to he thio more 
exalted. In tliio state, prayer and paticMice are the only remedies : it w'as a 
wliolesome terror wliieh checked the child when he was straying Itjo w’ide'ly and 
too eontidciitly, and nrgi'd him to run back for protection to his latlu'r’s arms. 
So not to those only Avho are leading a sinful life, btit even to thobe who are 
labouring in Christ’s service, it is useful that their eyes should besometlnus 
opened to the overwhelming awfuhie^s of the situation, in wdiich we all dally 
stand : that beholding (lod’s perfect holiness on the one hand, and the vastiiess 
and darkness of the Uiiknow'ii w'orld on the otlier, they may feel that their own 
best works and most earnest labour are as nothing amidst <yl>j(‘ets boiufmije; 
and that indeed their <»nly deliverance and safety can consist in throwing them- 
selves wholly on the mercy of (iod, through Christ, believing in him, InistingY 
to him, and clinging to him with an iuteiisity of faith and love. — Fp. iido, 1131. 

We could gratify our rcadt*rs by many more quotations: but our 
s}>ace denies us tlic ]dcasure; and we tiiist our sample* is large 
enough to shew the chdracter of Dr, Arnold’s volume. With tlie 
exceptions already pointed out, we have no hesitation in sayiiig that 
tliese Sermons are pious, plain, orthodox, and K'arnest. 'Flic* great 
rather than the total corruption of our nature ; tlic doctrine of tnti- 
vcrsal redemption; the necessity of Christ’s vicarious sacrifice; the 
need we liave of the n^novating influeuce of tlu; Holy (Hiost; the 
practical nature of faith, and the iudispensahle ctmclition of evan^ 
gclical holiness to the enjoyincut of immortality; these topics are 
j)orpetually insisted upon with the most- affectionate and earnest 
feeling. One great excellence of tliese Sermons, in our judgmeni, 
is tlieir short jic.sfi. Another is their plainness. And a third tlmir 
zeal. With so many excellencies, they have however merited in 
some points our severe condemnation. We could place before our 
readers more defects, aiid’«oine grammatical inaccuracies ; and, we 
are hound to add, we could yet more enlarge our catalogue of pas- 
sages to which wo should, in justice to the talents and the piety of 
Dr. Arnold, afford tlie sanction of dur uninixed approbation. 



The Chvrch in Danger from Herself, 

Should Dr. Arnold favour the public with another vohuno, \vc 
think he would very nuich improve his discourses by payinn^ more 
attention to their perorations. They are not sufficiently hortatory: 
they want more point, niorii animation, fnore home ihrm^ts^ and less 
of tliat abruptness in the conclusion, wliieh absolutely shocks us like 
the hurried fall of a clock-weight, and is about as musical as the 
‘‘ procumbit humi l)os*’ of the Mantuan Hard, though pretending to 
no purpose of description, and therefore without excuse. 


Art. it. — The Chtnch in, Dan f.\er from IJrrself : or, the Cannes of Ito 
prcsrnl (I<'(‘/ining Slate c.rpfained. Jk'dtcaled lo the y1 rehhishops of 
danicrhnnj and. Yorli. Htj the Rei\ Joiix Acastlr, Hear of St. 
IIc/en\s, York, and. Doinv.itir Chaplahi to the Bighl fftn, the Karl of 
i\fe>i'horovgh, liondon : S(*(‘ley and Sons. 181^9. (J.v. Pp. 17], 

author, having no sinister purpose to serve, nor any malig- 
nant wish to gratiiy, trusts that sn<*li unworthy motives will not he 
imj)nted to him ; nor any thing else, which cannot he fairly gatlu‘red 
from the facts of (h(‘ case. Jh' has published liis Jianu?, and he hope's 
that )!') person will appear against him, v\h() does not adopt the sair.e 
line of conduct. Anonymous attaclcs lu* will consider both unchristian 
and iingentlenianly. Such writers he will not think l)imself hound to 
nolie(! ; and therefore he hoju's that such as tlu'se v/iil not .ajjpear.” — 
Pref. p. viii. We know not wliether Mr. Acaster expects ns, idler this 
declaration, to affix our ])roper names in large capitals at the head of our 
])rescnt number, before w e presume to comment upon the sago pn'snges 
and solemn warnings which he ha.s dououncetl against tJic rulers and 
ministers of the Church, If he docs, we are sorry to disaj)point him ; 
but ho may at least have the satisfaction of leaving us uimotieed ; as 
we should have left him, but for the uncharitable reflections with which 
lie lias visited a large poiliou {>f liis jirlerical bretluon, wlm entertain 
no less a regard, and possTlily a more prudent zeal, for the interest of 
the Established Church than himself. Tie lias moreover attaeked 
us as Christian Remembrancers (p. 66), and therefore as Christian 
Remembrancers we shall take the liberty of replying to liim. Motives 
wc shall attribute none to him, worthy or unworthy ; but shall con- 
fine ourselves simply to such inferences ** as may fairly be gatlicrcd 
from the facts of the case.’’ If in so doing we are led into observations 
which may savour of harslmess and severity, we can assure him tliat 
they wdll be entirely unbiassed by any personal feeling whatsoeve r ; 
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actuated as we are by no other impulse than a sense of duty, as the 
advocates of those principles by which alone those dangers, to which 
the Church is really exposed, can effectually be repelled. 

To a certain extent we aic prepared to echo the ominous title-page 
of Mr. Acaster, as well as to admit the truth of some of his positions. 
We are by no means blind to the fearful dangers with which the Church 
is surrounded ; from whatever quarter those dangers may proceed. 
We cannot yet forget the shameless apostacy of those who deserted 
her in the time of peril, and betrayed the fortress of Protestantism 
into the hands of popish agitators and factious demagogues. We have 
before us, a letter of a Bishop to his Clergy, in which he denounces 
those as void of Christianity, who would preserve the constitution 
inviolate against the inroads of papacy, and free it from an ungenial 
mixture of Romanism and Protestantism, which must end in the 
total destruction both of Church and State. We sec also preachers of 
strange doctrines sj)ringing up on all sides, and dealing out with 
unsparing vehemence their annthemas against those who still, amid 
the general defection, remain true to their post, and would uphold, 
as far as in them lies, the sinking interests of our venerable esta- 
blishment. Such are the dangers with which we fire threatened ; 
but thanks be to God, our house is not yet left unto us desolate. 
Our blessed Saviour has promised that against his true Church “ the 
gates of hell shall not prevail.” She may be encompassed with 
calamity, she may have to struggle against false friends and malignant 
enemies; but she wdll not be wholly left without those true and. 
faithfjil servants of their Lord, wdio, through evil report and good 
report, wdll maintain her inteiests and her institutions, and through 
whose honest exertions,^ under Providence, she will yet arise .above 
the malice of her enemies, to the shame and sorrow of those, who 
would fain have seen her in the dust. 

It is not indeed so much against the facts of Mr. Acaster’s hook 
that we protest, as against the spirit in which they arc produced ; we 
do not object so much to tlie mailer, .as to the manner of his publica- 
tion. That abuses nuiy have crept into the administration of ecclesi- 
astical affairs, w'c shall not deny. Let us not however charge upon 
the present generation all the evils winch have been accumulating for 
ages, and fix the mass of itll the mischief upon those whose chief 
offence is in not stemming the torrent, and shrinking from the weighty 
task of commencing a reform, the difficulties of wdiich arc too appal- 
ling for them to encounter. But we shall follow Mr. Acaster through 
hi's ill omened pamphlet, endeavouring to set him right in some of his 
opinions, and vindicating the characters of those good and true friends 
of the Church, whom he has ungenerously, uncharitably, .and falsely 
denounced as her most dangerous enemies. 
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The pamplilet is divided into four chapters. Having in the two 
first undertaken to prove the necessity of a national Church Establish- 
ment both for its maintenance and support ; and the peculiar adap- 
tation of the Church of England for this purpose, if properly and 
efficiently governed ; — Mr. Acaster proceeds in the third to investigate 
the causes of its assumed inefficiency, which he traces to the deviations 
which liave been made from tlie adjustments and regulations originally 
laid down at the Reformation. In conducting this investigation, Mr. A. ^ 
strikes at once at the root of the tree, and makes his first protest 
against the delinquencies of the Right Reverend bench. His opinion 
of the present bishops he had already delivered in his preface ; 
wherein, after stating it to be ‘‘ a matter of the utmost importance^’ 
that they who direct the afthirs of the Church should be “ men not 
only of superior attainments, but of sound religion, faithful, apt to 
teach, not given to filthy lucre,” he attributes the cause of existing 
evils to the choice of men of a directly opjiositc character to fill the 
highest orders of the establishment. lie now repeats the charge, 
kindly exempting the existing rulers, it is true, from the guilt of those 
abuses which were introduced into the rcvspective dioceses by their 
predecessors, and over which they could have no controul. 

Ih'ory bishop, for instance, on entering on his charge, will necessarily find 
every inciunhency in his diocese already occupied. Slioiild these incumbents, 
tlierefore, even all of them, he improper and unworthy persons, and living in 
the most shameful violation of their solemn engagements, and in the neglect of 
their duties ; it will be found, tliat for these, however contrary to the design and 
order of the Cliureh, tlic diocesan is not in the least respoiisilde. But sliould he 
countenance then) iji their evd proceedings, or suffer them to eontiniie llierehi, 
llie case would then wear a different aspect, and he would cleaily become, by 
his own act, a partaker of (dher men’s sins. — P. 2 \). • 

\V(3 are very ready to acknowledge that it would he a most desirable 
object, and one which, could it be attained, would tend more than any 
other to the good of (liristianity, if every individual minister of the 
Gospel was a man of the most spotless reputation. But would it not be 
somewhat invidious and nncharitablc for a Bishoj), on his institution to 
a diocese, to set inquiries on foot into the characters of the several 
incumbents, for the purpose of-ejectiiig those who were unworthy of 
the sacred profession ? We can imagine no other means by which 
the end proposed could be accomplished \ and the private slanders 
and malicious attacks to which such a proceeding would give rise, 
would do more to injure the Church than the presence of a few— we 
know they are but few — who debase the pastoral office by worldly 
view's, and irregular habits and occupationsr 

Speaking of the discretionary power of Bishops with respect to 
ordination, in connexion with the apostolic injunction to lay hands 
suddenly on no man, Mr. Acastcr takes occasion to insist upon the 
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necessary qualifications in a candidate for lioly orders, as stated in 
the 34th canon and the act of the 13th of Kli/abeth, the latter of 
which appears to have been intended to supply the insufficiency of 
the former. The points inVhich the act differs from the canon he 
comprises under five lieads. 

1. As it regards the age of those admitted to 'preach and administer the 
sacraments. 

2. 'fho persons allowed to sign testimonials. 

3. Their knowledge of the matter for which they arc to testify. 

4. The person to whom tlie candidate is to render an account of liis faith. 

5. His having special gif ts or ahilitg to he a preacher. — P. 36. 

He tlicn proceeds : — 

That tlu' act which enj(»ins all these, remains still in force, is, I believe, un- 
(jnestionahle. 'Ihal it is not complied wdlh by onr s])iritufil rulers, is ecpially so; 
and so far as tliis is deviated from, the intentions l)oth of the churcli and tin; 
state are defeated, and 1 v ill not hesitate to say, to the great detriment of the 
cstahlisheil rih'gion. — 1*. 33. 

Tlic canonical age for ordaining deacons, Mr. A. allows to be 
twenty-three, apprehending, at the same time, that they are not 
allowed to jmatchf any more tliau to tidminister the sacraments, till 
the age of twenty-four ; and that no licence* of a ilishop can set aside 
an Act of Parliament. Now it is undeniable that deacons have been 
used to preach without let or hindrance ever since the passing of the 
Act; so tliat it would be somewhat out of date to (question now, for 
the (irst time, their authority so to do. But to calm our author's appre- 
hensions on this point, we will refer him to the office for “ the Ordering 
of Deacons, ’’ from wliicli he has liimself quoted at large a few pages 
onward. It is therein stated that, ‘‘ it np])eitaineth to the* office of a 

deacon in the absence of the priest, to baptize infants, and to 

•preach, if he he admitted thereto by tlie Bisliop.’^ Tlie Bishoj)'s 
charge also to the newly-ordained runs thus: — “ 4'ake thou authority 
to read the Gospel in the Churcli of God, and to preach the same if 
tlion be tliercto licensed by the Bishop himself.” 

In Mr. A.’s remarks on the persons allowed to sign testimonials, 
Jind their knowledge of the matter for which tlicy are to testify, we 
readily acquiesce, tliougli possibly ,our eoncliisious might not he 
altogether the same. It is unquestionably a violation of a most 
solemn trust, and pregnanf with the most fatal injury to the Church, 
for a heiieficcd clergyman to sign the testimonial of a candidate for 
Orders, witli whom he is not thoroughly acquainted, both as regards 
his way of life, and the orthodoxy of his opinions. It is owing to 
Bus practice, which prevailed to a greater extent formerly than we 
trust it does now, chat we arc overwhelmed with that influx of 
preachers who have styled themselves ErangcUcal, as if they alone 
were the infallible preachers of the Gospel of Truth, We will not 
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say that the doctrines which they inculcate are not in the main true ; 
but they are not tlie whole truth. Their sermons arc almost entirely 
directed to one point, and sometimes there is nothing in them to which 
:i decided objection could be raised. But it is the assertion of one 
doctrine exclusively, while otliers equally important are kept in the 
hack-ground; and the virtual dc])reeiation of one condition in the 
(iospel covenant, by the unauthorised prominency wliich is given to 
another, that tends to nourish a system of pharisaical religion, the 
effect of which it is im})ossiblc to witness without disgust, and to 
coptem])late w’ithout dismay. 

We now come to the subject of examinations : — 

^Jhe canon merely says on this head, that the candidate shall he able to 
)ield an account of his faith in Latin, according to the thirly-ninc ai tides of 
religion, and to connrni tlu' same by sn!iici'‘ni teslimoiwc s out of the Holy 
Seriplun's.’’ Tl»is s])eaks t)f his capalhlity ; l>nl it does not s'ly hy wlioni he is 
to l)e cMainiiu'd, or to whom lie is to give an account of his faitli. The act, 
therefore', in (piestlon deti'miims this maittr, and ri'iiders it imperative that he 
h(' able to answer and render unto tin' Orf^hu/nf an account of Ids failh in Latin, 
(trcoi dim; In (he said .Irf'ides. flow far tin’s is attended to in geaieral ])ractiee, 
every one knows wdio lias been exandiied for the saererl otllcc cither of deacon or 
of prii'st. 'fhe examinations are geneially by the cha])laiu alone ; not by the 
ordinary, as tlie canon and the law directs, fhere is therefore a total, or nearly 
total, deviation from the intention both of the Clmreh and the vState ; and tli.at 
man in my opinion must possess more than a common hardiliood, who can 
und('rtake alone to examine and decide on so grave a ciuestion, as whetluT the 
persons called before him for about an hour, hav(' all the (pialitications for (he 
sacred odlcc W'liich the Church designed and the word of (lod demamls. — 
Ip. It), IJ. 

Whatever maj^ be tHo letter of the canon in this point, the spirit of 
it is fully complied with. The Bishop’s chaplain may he supjiosed 
fully competent to examine the candidate; and that the examiiuitions 
are limited to about an hour is altogelhcr untrife. If Mr. A. had the 
good fortune to escajie so easily, we had not ; and we know that in tlie 
diocese of Jiondon, and doubtless in other dioceses also, the candidates 
attend for several days, the Bisliop occasionally examining liimst'll', 
and descending even into the ininuticC of rea ling the Liturgy and the 
Bible. The number of candidates also who liavc been from time to 
time rejected as umpialified, is a sufficient proof that matters are not 
conducted exactly as here re|)resented. Indexed, Mr. A. himself 
allows in the sequel, that the examinations are not in all cases trifling, 
though “ he most solemnly declares, that Ifb was never asked a single 
(piestion about the thirty-nine articles.” Is not this somewhat of a 
curious complaint from one who sneers at the eighty-seven questions 
of the Bishop of Peterborough, and cavils at “ ensnaring questions 
about the seventeenth Article?” For oiir^^own part w^e wish that a 
rigid examination on the doctrines of the Liturgy and Articles was an 
essential part of the candidate’s probation, and that heterodox notions 
on any of the great points of faith and practice were considered a bar 
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to admission into the sacred profession. Upon Mr. A.'s own showing, 
the Bishop is bound to give such a turn to his inquiries, and to reject 
the person who holds any unscriptural opinions ; but what would be 
the outcry raised against al deciwsion which sliould affect any of the 
low party in the Establishment, experience will readily testify. We 
come now to the last of our author’s “ five points — 

But beside the matters already mentioned, the law of tlie land demands that 
every person to he ordained priest must have sjivmtl (jfis or ahility to he a 
preacher. “ In a minister,” says Hooker, “ ignorance, and disability to teach 
is a maim, nor is it held a thing allowable to ordain such.” St. Paul, in his 
directions on this subject, particularly mentions an aptness to teach, as one of 
the essential qualifications necessary to be attended to in every candidate for 
the sacred ministry. What attention is paid either to the directions of the 
church, the law of the land, or the word of God in tliis important matter, is too 
obvious to require mentioning. Generally, nay, I may say almost universally, 
the special gifts and ability of the candidate to be a preacher, is never once 
inquired into, but is entirely taken upon trust — Pp. 45, 4G. 

And in fact, at the time of ordination, it must in great measure be 
taken upon trust. At first setting out in his ministerial career, the 
youthful preacher can scarcely be expected to have attained that 
excellence both in matter and in manner which it is his duty to 
acquire by exercise. If he neglect this duty, the fault is in himself, 
and the injury unquestionably to the Church ; but it is to be lioped 
that there are comparatively few who do neglect it. Of late years, 
at least, it must be acknowledged, that the public worship of our 
churches has been performed, even by young men, in a manner which 
reflects credit upon their zeal, their taste, and their acquirements. 
With respect to the diocese of London, we have already observed, 
that “ reading” forms part of the examination, accompanied with a 
recommendation from ,the Bishop to seek the advice of some practised 
and judicious friend to direct the beginner, and, by friendly criticism, 
assist him in acquiring a correct and' energetic delivery. 

Thus much on the subject of ordination, on which w^e have spoken 
somewhat at large, as the topics seemed to embrace a degree of 
interest which rendered it necessary to place them in their proper 
light. From ordination Mr. A. proceeds to the inculcation of sound 
doctrine^ the necessity of which w^e admit as readily as himself ; but 
as we should possibly be strangely ' it issue on the meaning of the 
term, and the points on \^hich we differ being sufficiently known to 
our readers, we shall spare them the trouble of the discussion. We 
must, however, venture upon the following morceau : 

Tliat men of sound religious views, correct conduct, active zeal, and fervent 
piety, are rapidly on the increase, is not to be disputed. This, while it is matter 
of much rejoicing to the real friends of Christ and his Church, is no small cause 
of alarm to the opposite party. They are llierefore constantly on the alert, to 
thwart their views and to an*cst their progress. If they would confine them- 
selves to legitimate measui*cs to effect their design, none would complain. But 
while bishops can mistake, and clergymen can deliberately urge and goad them 
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on by the most direct and wicked slanders, to use all the influence with which 
their high stations invest them, all the learning with which they are endowed, 
all tlic reasoning and eloquence of which they arc masters, and all the power 
they can claim, to crush them ; or if this cannot be done, to take care, by every 
measure they can possibly devise, to prevent tl4c creeping in unawares” into 
the Church, of anotlier individual of such a noxious and dangerous tribe : — I say, 
while this can be done in the flijce of day, and against the evidence of facts con- 
stantly staring them in the face; and while reviewers, Christian Remembrancers, 
and caterers for (icntleman’s Magjizines, can approve of such conduct, and call 
on men of wealth and influence to lend their helping hand, to join in the im- 
])ious outcry against them, and to put them down, they cannot but see and 
deplore the spirit that is still abroad aiid actuating tlioir enemies ; while at the 
sajiu' time they may set at defiance, in the name of the Lord, all the weapons 
that are formed against them. 

And what is the object of all this clamour? It is to render them odious in 
the sight of those who are considered tlu' influential part of the nation. And 
what are the measures they adopt? They state, and reiterate their statement 
against the evidence of the most stuhhoru tacts, that nearly all the private and 
public depravity of tin* land are owing in gieat measure, if not altogether, to the 
doctrines and labours of the evangelical ])reaeliers. Wearisome, indeed, it is to 
hear a tw'iee-lold tale; hut more than doiildyso it is to confute falsehoods wdiich 
have be*('n a thousand times confuted. 'I'liey know the statement to he false. 
'I'ho}' know' also that ‘he doctrines whiel^ tlu’se ministers teach, their lives, and 
the lives; of their numerous and attached follow'crs, are as opposite to the con- 
se((uences they im])nte to them as light is to darkness. Woe to them that call 
e\il good, and good evil! 'riieir gross falsehood confutes itself, &c. &c. &c. — 
Rp, ipj — (J7. 

'riiis ebullition of Christian forbearance we baveqnotod thus at length, 
not s() niLicli on account of the coiupliuicnt with which we are flat- 
tered therein, as for tlie pur])ose of exhibiting the calm and Chlstian 
spirit in which writers of xMr. Acaster’s fraternity occasionally speak 
of their fellovv-lahourers in the vineyard of the Cospel. We have 
broken short tlic string of the invective, which proceeds in a similar 
style for some pages further, laying the whole hiirdcn of the abuse 
upon the eleventh Article, which is ([noted for the purpose of silencing 
the opponents of the amiable w'viter. \Vc should he greatly obliged to 
Mr. A caster to inform us in what page and volume of the Clmst]aR 
Rotu mbruiiccr ti)e doctrine juslificatlon bj/ failh onlij^ as maintained in 
that Article, is denied or disputed ; or by which of those Bishops and 
clergymen, whom lie thus disgracefully attacks, he has ever heard it 
called in question. We have sworn and subscribed to tlie Articles 
of the Church of England ; Ve believu^ the doctrines they utter no less 
firmly, and more Scriptiirally, than Mr. Acaster ; w^e have certainly 
infinitely more charity than he can boast of ; and wc wish him to 
improve in tlic knowledge of his Bible, and the practice of its pre- 
cepts, wdth all our heart. 

Our Author’s attention is next directed to the subject of Pluralities 
and Churcli Patronage. That tlie former are a great, though necessary, 
evil, and that the latter, like every other good, may sometimes he 
abused, is acknowledged on all hands. But with respect to pluralities, 

VOL. XI. NO. IX. 4 A 
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where shall the remedy be found ? It is idle to talk of every 
parish having its resident incumbent in the present state of things. 
Where the income is sufficient to maintain a clergyman as a clergy- 
man ought to be maintaihed, we see no reason for heaping him 
with preferment upon preferment till he absolutely totters under the 
weiglit. But while a large proportion of the benefices throughout 
the kingdom are inadequate even to the provision of the necessaries 
of life, pluralities must bo endured. At least we can imagine no 
remedy for the evil ; and are sure that Mr. Acaster has thrown no 
great light upon the subject. 

In his fourth and last chapter he has insisted upon the necessity of 
reformation; but the means which he has affected to propose are 
not likely to be very efficient. Wo shall therefore make but one 
more quotation from his work ; and that for the purpose of ending 
our remarks witli a word of warning, in regard to tlic dangers with 
which the Church is really beset. 

Wo have certainly on the bench some individuals, who for their piety, learn- 
ing, zeal, and fatherly dfection would have done honour to their high profession 
in any country, or in any age. The people are looking up to them in expecta- 
tion that by tlieir means, a (lilferent state of things may he eventually witnessed : 
hut generally speaking, from the glaring evils which are tolerated and ]>ractised 
in this high quarter, and the injury which the cliurcli sustains thereby as a body, 
tliey have lost the confidence of the people. — P. 136. 

Certainly they liave lost it;— but who are they? Not the upright 
and zealous defenders of those sacred and salutary principles, which 
the most alile and pious of our early divines were ever foremost to 
uphold ; not tlic steady and unflinching churchman, who despises 
the Pharisaical pretensions of the sclf-conceitcd ‘‘ elect ; ” not the 
honest supporters of ttie rights of Protestantism against the venomous 
attacks of popery and liberalism ;^but those, who, in these dan- 
gerous times, draw aside the “ ignorant and the unstable’* from the 
way of life, by laying other foundations of Christianity than that which 
Christ and his Apostles have laid;— those who have basely deserted 
and treaclicrously betrayed the Protestant Establishment into tlie 
hands of its enemies ; — those, who untrue to their own party, will 
never be trusted by any other. These have lost the confidence of 
the people ; these have lost the confidence of themselves ; and many 
of them even now repent the part which they have shamefully taken 
in the late disastrous crisis. We leave them to their own con- 
sciences: —they have our pity; and that is more than they deserve ! 



Art. III. — An Exposition of the Parables of our Lord: showing their 
Connexion with hU Ministry; their Prophetic Character; and their 
gradual Developenient of the Gospel Dispensation : with a Preliminary 
Dissertation on the Parables, By the Rev. B. Bailey, M. A. Domestic 
Chaplain to the Right Honourable Lord Torphichen. London: 
Taylor. 1828. 8vo. 

We not only owe an apology to Mr. Bailey, but to our readers, 
for having permitted twelve months to elapse without noticing tins 
able “ Exposition of the Parables of our Lord;** which, besides the 
new light which it tlirows on these Parables, as containing a series 
of Prophecies, is most creditable to the author’s acquirements as a 
Theologian, and his unremitting attention to the correct discharge 
of those pulpit duties by which a Christian congregation is, in the 
present days of “ confusion and every evil work,*’ to be kept froin 
wandering, and from heaping unto themselves teachers ” by rea- 
son of their ‘‘ itching cars. ” In a neat, well-w ritten, prefatory 
address to “ the Episcopal Congregation of Aberbrothwuck ; '* or, 
(as the name is now aliridged) “ Arbroath,” a Sea-port town, in the 
county of Forfar, on the east coast of Scotland, (of which congrega- 
tion, it appears, Mr. Bailey, a regularly ordained Clergyman of 
our Church, had, for some years, the pastoral charge) he gives 
the following account of the learned, but unpretending work, now 
before us. 

The following exposition of the Parables of onr Lord was first, as you, my 
friends, must be aware, preached, with very few exceptions, in separate evening 
discourses upon each parable : — and if, as I hope, tlicy were iK'itlicr uninteresting, 
nor iminstructive to you from the pulpit, I trust tliat tliey will not fail to excite 
some interest, and be productive of some instruction, as proceeding from the 
press. 

Doubtless, as the author readily acknowd edges, “ ^ that can be 
claimed, as original, in his work, is the arrangement of the Pa- 
rables of the New Testament,** in such a wviy, as not only to “ sliow 
their connexion with the ministry of our Lord,” but “ their prophetic 
character, and their gradual developement of the Gospel dispensation.** 
And, when the reader shall Ijavc perused the following expose of 
that arrangement, he wd]l,*we fliink, join with us, in acknowledging 
that no mean praise is due to Mr. Bailfty, for the ‘ Lucidus ordo,* 
in which he has placed the Parabolical addresses of Hum, by whom 
all things were made and “ without wliom nothing was made, that 
was made.** The prophetic character of these addresses being thus 
announced by the Evangelist, ‘‘ all these things spake Jesus unto the 
multitude in parables ; and without a j^^^^ble spake he not unto 
them, that it might be fulfilled, which was spoken by the prophet, 
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saying, I will open my mouth in parables; I will utter things which 
hare been kept secret^ from the foundation of the world,'' 

Besides “ a Preliminary Dissertation on the nature and origin 
of the Parable,” (which evipces, on Mr. Bailey’s part, much research, 
as well as knowledge and skill as a Biblical critic) a “ Conclusion,” 
and “ Appendix ; ” lie divides his book into nine chapters : the first 
entitled, “ Parables, introductory to the more direct promises and de- 
scriptions of the kingdom of God ; viz. the Penitent Sinner : in which 
is introduced the Parable of the ‘ Creditor and two Debtors,' and the 
^ Sower ' The second^ descriptive of Christ’s kingdom ; viz. the ‘ Tares;' 
the ‘ Grain of Mustard Seed;' the ‘ Leaven;' the ‘ Hidden Treasure;' 
the ^ Pearl of Great Price;' the ^ Net;' the ^Householder;' the 
* Patched Garment,' and the ‘ New IVinc' The third chapter — 
Parables setting forth the graces and duties, whicli are necessary to, 
and vices which exclude from, the kingdom of God ; viz. the 
‘ Unmerciful Servant;' the ‘ Good Samaritan;' the * Rich Glutton;' 
the ^Highest and Lowest Rooms;" tlie ‘ Unjust Steward;' the Rich 
Man and Lazarus,' Chapter fourth — Parables, on the I Efficacy of 
Repentance ; viz. the ‘ fjost Sheep;' the ‘ Lost Piece of Money,' and 
the ‘ Prodigal Son.' Chapter fifth — Parables, on the true Nature 
of Prayer; viz, the ^Importunate IVidow;' the ^Publican and the 
Pharisee,' Chapter sixth— Parables, foretelling the Destruction of 
Jerusalem — the end of the Jewish polity — and the preaching of the 
Gospel to the Gentiles; viz. the * First Parable of the Fig Tree;' 
the ‘ Labourers in the Vineyard;' the ‘ Two Sons;' the * Vineyard;' 
the * Marriage Feast.' Chapter seventh — Parables, whereby Christ 
designates himself: viz. the ‘ Good Shepherd;' the ‘ True Vine.' Cliap- 
ter eighth — Parables, preparatory to the Day of Judgment: viz. the 
‘ Second Parable of the L'ig Tree;' the ^ wise Householder the faith- 
ful,' and ^ wisdfflervanl,' and ^ evil Servant,' Chapter ninth — Parables, 
descriptive of the Day of Judgment: viz. the ‘ wise and foolish 
Virgins ;' the ‘ Talents;' the ‘ Sheep and the Goals'" 

Did our limits permit, we would gladly lay before our readers 
such specimens of the mode in which the Author treats the above 
arrangement of the subject, as could not fail to convince them that 
all whicli he undertakes is executed" in ? manner becoming one, 
whose object is rightly tc divide the word of trutli,” As it is, 
we must not omit noticing that ‘‘ in addition to the arrangement 
of the Parables, according to their subject and purposes/’ it is also 
(to use Mr. Bailey’s own words) his plan, after placing tliem as 
“ chronologically as possible in connexion with the several parts of our 
Lord’s ministry, and expounding them as prophecies, to trace them, 
as lar as he was able, to the Rabbinical writings of the Jews, when 
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they were not evitlently taken, as in several instances, which have been 
fully insisted on, from the Hebrew scriptures.” Another object,” 
he tells us, “ has been to make the Parables evince, which some of 
them most stroufrly do, the Divinity of ^Christ : — without the belief 
of which cardinal point of our faith,” as our Author has well said, 
“ the Bible, from beginning to end, is totally Irreconcilable with itself.” 
Nor is this all — “ The nature of the proof of this catholic doctrine 
afforded by the Parables has this recommendation, that it removes 
the controversy, from tlie ground of verbal criticism^ into the more 
extensive field of undeniable fads, which (such as the present state 
of the Jews) create a stronger and more immoveable basis of this 
doctrine than verbal criticism, which then comes in aid as a powerful 
audiliary, rather than as a principal. This route' is not a new one; 
but it has perhaps been followed up, in tliis Exposition, so as to 
fiiinish luaferials,'' In confirmation of which, iMr. Bailey ])ays 

tlie following well-merited compliment to one of “ tlie most ingenious, 
and at the same time, humble-minded Hampton Lecturers,” by adopt- 
ing his language, and saying, in conclusion of his own pious labour, 
that 

E.'ulc'r such iiuprosdous, ho has been led to think that one of the best chances 
(hinnanly speaking) of contributing not urtr hni support to the cause of 
Irulh, Is likely to he found in the conii:ssu»ns (if (In’s term has not hccii too 
ninch (h'sccralcMl, by some UTevt'rciit ajiplications ol‘ il) o/’r/ l)eheret\ who, afti'i* 
folh»\ving, with only his original clue given him, a track and progress of liis own 
so far as to have gained his convictions l^y rejlcrlion, ratln r than l)y much nhahf, 
has, ill the end, found himself in the Idyliwan^ vdiiTO others are, and where he 
Ih'l/ere.s established inith to be, "^ 

Having thus laid before our readers the nature of the work, and 
the plan on which it is conducted, in justice to tlicm, as well as to 
the yViithor, we now proceed to present them, with siuj/i extracts as 
shall serve to show that Mr. Bailey belongs to the truly-sound and 
churchman-like description of scriptural expositors, having “ learned” 
ueitlur of Sociiius, iior of Calvin, hut “of Christ” and his venerable 
Mother, the Church of England. The following is taken from the 
Exposition of the Parable of the “ Importunate Widow':” — 

If so wicked a man as tliig nnjfist judge was prevailed upon, and by so 
unworthy a motive, to avi'iige tlie poor widow ol" her enemy, shall not God, the 
judge of all the earth, and whose eyes are too pure to behold iniquity — shall 
not God avenge Ins own Elect, wliich cry day and night unto him, though lie bear 
long wdth tliem 1 tell you, tliat he will avenge tliem speedily” (Luke xviii. 7, S), 
Diose persons who arc called Elect are not chosen by an arbitrary decreev 
irrespective of their good works, and limiting even the will of God. But as Go^d 
knew from all eternity w'ho would stand, and who W'oiild fall — for past, present. 


* Preface to Millar’^. Bainpton Lectures. 
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and future, are ever before him — one day being as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day — “ he hath before the foundation of the world (as 
expressed in the 17th Article of the Church) decreed by his counsel — secret to 
us — to deliver from curse and damnation them whom he hath chosen in Christ 
out of mankind, and to bring tlitm ]>y Christ to everlasting salvation, as vessels 
made to honour.” This scriptural language has been abused to the conveyance 
of doctrines, which were never preached by the inspired authors of the New 
Testament — much less could they ever have been uttered by the lips of Him, 
who spake as never man spake, and who, instead of teacliing the abhorrent 
doctrine of man’s being arbitrarily decreed to salvation or damnation, constantly 
inculcated practical goodness upon the basis of faith in his name; “ for there is 
no other name under heaven in whom, and through whom, men may be saved, 
but only the name of Jesus Christ.’' The Elect were, in tlic first instance, the 
Jews, who were a chosen and elect people, separate from the other nations of 
the earth. When this peo])le was rejected for their apostacy and infidelity, the 
term was limited to such of the Jews as believed in Christ, and all Christians 
chosen out of the world through faith in his name, who are now the people, and 
the Cluirch of God. At the last day, and not until then, it will ap])ear who 
are indeed Elect — who had the true faith, manifested by as perfect obedience 
as the unstable will of frail man can testify : — for the Elect in this parable are 
not men satisfied with their own election, and, like the proud Pharisee in the 
next parable, “ trusting in themselves that they were righteous, and despising 
others;” but they “cry day and night unto God,” like the Publican, saying, 
“ God be merciful unto us sinners.” The Elect are all good and sincere Chris- 
tians, W'ho believe in God, and pray unto him continually — and “ faint not” 
under affliction and jiersecution — but tnist in God that he will, in his own good 
time, deliver them. — Pp. 201: — 200. 

So much for Mr. Bailey’s orthodoxy on the subject of the present 
rage for being ‘‘ wise above that which is written,” whereby men 
are hourly seen “ wresting the Scriptures to their own destruction,” 
and maintaining the doctrine of arbitrary and irrespective decrees. 
Had our pages permitted, we should not have failed to have given 
our readers proof, that Mr. B. is equally correct when he affirms 
that, if Jesus of Nazareth be ‘‘ not a divine person — if he be not 
the Jehovah of the Old Testament — The King of Israel, the 
great prophecies recited in the Exposition of the Parable of ‘ The 
Vineyard,' as also in that of ‘ The Good Shepherd,' and many others 
which might have been adduced from the Hebrew prophets, remain 
unfulfilled. But when we look on Christ, as all Christians are bound 
to regard him, as Jehovah, the King of Israel, the whole stream 
of prophecy is as clear as tlie noon-day.” But for these proofs, 
and much matter of deep interest to efery one who desires to 
know “ the truth, as it” really “ is in Jesus,” we must refer our 
readers to the work itself. We trust it meets with a ready sale, 
and that it will have the effect, intended by its zealous Author, 
of showing “ in a novel, and surely a powerful light, the Divinity 
OF THE Redeemer: for this,” he adds, “is the main object, which 
has never been out of the Author’s mind, throughout the whole of 
the Exposition.” 
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In the event of a second edition of the work, we would earnestly 
recommend, hotli to the Author and the Publisher, to have the 
present size of the volume abridged, by reference merely to the 
chapter and verse of the New Testament| in which the Parable about 
to be expounded is to be found. This, we hesitate not to say, would 
go far to reduce the present extent of letter-press, (510 pages in all) 
and thus admit of a corresponding reduction in the price. As the 
reading public is now constituted, works of real merit, on every sub- 
ject, but more especially on the subject of religion, must be free 
from every thing that can be construed into a desire to swell the 
book, for the purpose of swelling the price ; and as cheap editions 
are now the only editions of books which arc saleable; wherever, 
as in the present instance, an Author’s aim is “ the glory of God, 
.and t]»e good of souls,” and his wisli, tndemnijical'ion — not for per- 
sonal labour, but for actual ejcpcnse in printing and jiuhlishing — -every 
means should be resorted to (without affecting the main purpose 
.and design of the Author) for rendering his work popular in this 
respect. It should be sold at a within the reach of those 

to be benefited by its perusal, and printed in a form which disidcays 
at once the publisher’s intention to be, not so much the Author’s 
fame or pecuniary aggrandizement, as the reader s profit. 
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The Meditatiom of Isaac : Seimons 
jn eached in Lent, 1829, at the Paro- 
chial Church of St, Mary-le-lione, 
By the Rev. Edward Scobell, A.M. 
Iscctvrer of the Parish. London: 
Marsh. 1829. 12mo. p]),^12. • 

These sermons are founded upon 
the probable nature of the reflections 
which suggested themselves to the mind 
of Isaac; when “he went out to me- 
ditate in the field at eventide” (Gen. 
xxiv. G3). The subject is pursued 
through the various incidents of the 
patriarch’s life recorded by the inspired 
penman ; .and thence applied to man- 
kind generally, and the benefits to be 


derived from the h:ibit of serious re- 
flection on their prospects and progress 
in life. Five discourses arc thus oc- 
cupied ; and the various points which 
come under consideration are treated 
im nervous language, and accompanied 
with great energy of exhort.'ition, and 
appropriate advice. To these are added 
four other sermons, of nearly eipial 
merit, on searching the Scriptures, the 
cure of the nobleman’s son at Caper- 
naum, and the benefits arising from 
the public service of God. We coitld 
wish that the volumes of sennons, 
which are daily given to the public, 
were equally worthy of attention with 
these of Mr. Scobell. 
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A MoLWi^l <4 Paimhj^ De- 

votions for the Rellgiom Cottager* 
By the^ Author of “ An Esnay Oii the 
flappincf^ of the Life to Coinef ^'c, 
London : Rivangtons, 1829. j2mo. 
Pi..48. , 

In, this little Manual Uio language 
and, purport of the prayers and ineai- 
tations are well adapted to tlio cdm- 
preKciision and wants of the humbler 
«rd(‘rs of society. They are preceded 
by a few plain words of advice On tlie 
dn t^y and advantages of prayer; and 
the* gentry will here find a suitable 
triict for circulation among their poorer 
neighbours. 


I'he Infant CkrhtUni^s First, CaterJusmy 
intended for the hisfrucAlon of Chil- 
dren from three to five years old* By 
a Lady. London: liivingtons. 1829. 
82ino. pp.32. Wd. 

It is unquestionably the duty of 
parents to sec that their childn*?! be 
taught, so soon as they shall be able 
to learn," the first principles of their 
Chrsitian faith; and evea-y attempt to 
facilitate tliis duty, by rendering re- 
ligious instruction simple and attrac- 
tive, is valna])]e in proportion to its 
nearer adaptation to the capacities of 
the ijifant mind. In this little cate- 
chism the articles ol‘ belief, nhiting to 
God, Jt sus C'hiist, tile Holy Ghost, 
death, lu'aveii, and hell, arc I'xphnned 
in a niamier so easy, as to b(' not only 
intelligible, but amusing. The an- 
swers may easily be learnt Iiy a eliild 
who can read ; or readily remembered 
by one noarlv untaught, from tlie mere 
dictation of the motlier. 


y’Ac Village Church-yanL A Poem, 
in Tico Paris. Hij S. 11. IIuhro^s, 
M. A. Curate of Ombersleyy JVor- 
ceslcrshire. Wokclster : 182S.'. Svo. 

).p. 21. 

Thtre is much good versification, 
fine feeling, and devotional sentiment 
in this little trifle. It seems to have 
bl*en written in commemoration of the 
opening of a new clnirch, in the parish 
of which the author is the Cafratc'. I'he 
scene is the Village Church-yard, in 
which, like another Hevvey, ho jiiirsiies 


hia .meditations ; in the first part la- 
menting the decay of the ^Id edifice, 
aiujl in the second exulting in the 
erection of a new one. The subjects 
introduced arc generally pf a local cha- 
racter, and seem to havo been thrown 
together as they presented themselves 
to tlje writer’s recollection, rather than 
with any view to connexion, as a whole. 
At the same time, the reader will not 
find that his time has been inispeiit in 
their perusal. 

Aids to Developemeiit ; or mental and 
moral Instruction exe.mphjiedy in 
Conversations uilh a Mother and her 
Children. 2 vols. 12mo. 1829. 

pp. viii. 309, 201. 126’. Seeley. 

Wc have here apian of education, 
which api^ears tons to be singularly well 
adapted for the imjiro vein ent of younger 
children ; and as such we recoimnond 
it to the consideration of motlu’rs. In 
approving of the jdan, however, wc by 
no means wish to lie undi'rstood as 
sanctioning the lessons by which it is 
illustrated. Quackery in religion is 
the worst of all quackeries; and here 
we have enougli of it. The merits 
of Bible .Societies, and the proceed- 
ings of missionary societies, w’ith false 
views of llieir claims to public atten- 
tion, are not fit subjects for develop- 
ing tlie ideas of ehildren only three 
years old. Such would he taught with 
more advanlnge the rudiments of tlieir 
Christian calling, without filling iheir 
minds with confused notions of sub- 
jects, whieli their teachers themselves 
either donut understand, or wilfully 
misrepresent. 


Sermons preached hy WifUam Laud, 
d)A). Ijord Ardihishop of Canter'-^ 
burt/Aand Chmu'idJor of the. University 
of Oxford* Reprinted verbatim, from 
the best Edition, in 1951. Edited 
by the Rev. J. \V. IIathkiiell, 
M.A. of Brasen-nosc Coll eye ^ Oxford. 
Rivingtons, liondon ; Parker, Ox- 
ford. J829. Svo. Pp. xviii. 241, 
Price lOs.Gd. 

In this volume wo are presented 
with seven discourses of the venerable 
martj'v, ArchhisJipp Laud, replete with 
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The Lords soon after proceeding to the tryal of the Earl of Orford, 
upon the same foot as that of Somers ; neitlier the Bishop of London 
nor any of the non-contents at my Lord Somers's tryal appeared 
there, so that he was unanimously acquitted by all the Lords that 
were then present. . * 

Her Majesty Queen Anne, upon the deceajse of King William III, 
on the 8th of March, 1701 — "2, ascending the throne of her ancestors, 
his Lordship as he ever had a very large share in the esteem and favour 
of this princess, who knew his Iieart as well as her own to he entirely 
English, and that no consideration whatsoever should ever he able to 
divert him from the true interest of the church and the crown ; he was 
not only continued a Member of her Majesty's most honourable Privy- 
Council, but frequently consulted with in private, especially about the 
adairs of the Church. Its believ’d, the dissolution or rather the not 
renewing of tlie Commission granted by King William to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and others, for conferring Ecclesiastical Pre- 
ferments vested in the crown wad chiefly owing to his Lordship’s 
advice. Bo that as it will, her Majesty did not think it prudent to 
revive it. She looking upon it as a piece of partiality for the sake of 
one party, exclusive of all others of the clergy, whom she rightly 
judged to have equal if not rather superior merit to them. 

A new war breaking out against France and Spain, in the possession 
of the Duke of Anjou, in the first year of her Majesty’s reign ; it 
made an addition to the burden already laid upon the good Bishop’s 
shoulders, it being his business to provide and recommend chaplains 
for the service. I luivc heard some people, wlio, I believe, were not 
really enemies to his Lordship, blame his conduct about ordaining 
and sending some persons into the service, who were not fully quali- 
fyed either as to learning or morals for so sacred a function : that some 
of them might be vso in such a number, is not improbable ; there was a 
Judas ev(‘n amongst the twelve. 

Tt may in like manner be considered that per^sons of the most liberal 
education, and others of the most exemplary piety, are generally better 
provided for at home; or else do not at all like the com})any of sailors 
and soldiers, ^vhose profancncss must grieve their righteous souls, 
without any or little hopes of reforming them ; so gemjral the conta- 
gion liad spread both in our fleets and armies : some I have known 
my self who have apply’d to his Lordship for ordination, and notwith- 
standing they brought sufficient testimonials witli tlicm, he has for 
some time put them off, and perswaded them to betake themselves 
to some other iinployments, which he took them to bo much better 
qualify ed for. • * 

But to return, her Majesty had not baen many months upon the 
throne, when she was pleased to issue out a Commission, which she 
was impovver’d to do by Act of Parliament, to nominate persons to 
treat about an union with the kingdom of Scotland. Of the number 
of these was Henry liOrd Bishop of London, and two and twenty 
more, of whichThonias Lord Archbishop of Canterbury was the only 
other clergyman, and he is usually put into instruments, of tliat nature 
of course, as being the Metropolitan of all England. The ill success 
of this commission, and the backwardness of the Scotch to come into 
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the measures concerted for the union of the two nations, shall he no 
subject of our present iiuiuiry ; but we are to look back a little and 
observe that her Majesty in the beginning of her reign, having sent a 
fleet under th.e command of Sir George Rook, and land forces under 
the Duke of Ormond to attack the city of Cadiz in Spain ; though 
they failed of success in tliat great enterprise, they did wonderful 
services in destroying the French squadron and Spanish galleons put 
into Vigo for their security ; to say nothing of the great treasure 
brought from thence home by them. Her Majesty, thinking it a 
duty highly incumbent upon her and other people to return their solemn 
thanks to God Almighty for such signal success, appointed a general 
day of thanksgiving, and went in procession to St. Paiirs Cathedral : 
Every thing w'as managed with the utmost decency and order, my 
Lord Bishop of London sate in his throne or stall, the Dean and 
Prebendaries within the rails of the altar, and the choir was placed in 
the organ loft. The Bishop himself read the Communion Service, 
and Sir Jonathan Trelawny Lord Bishop of Exeter preached an excellent 
sermon on tlicse words, Joshua xiii. 9, “ But as for you no man hath 
been able to stand before you to this day.” 

I shall not enter upon a detail of the proceedings in Parliament 
about the Occasional Conformity Bill : It was observed to have bt^en a 
very common practice in the former reign, and those who had the 
interest of the Church of England most at heart, among whom his 
Lordship w^as one, saw it then with grief of heart, and yet without 
propects of any remedy. But now that her INIajesty was ascended 
the throne, the true sons of the Church made no doubt but to get an 
act to prevent it ; and ^tis pi tty the Lords and Commons could not 
liave a better understanding about it : but this, it seems, w^as a work 
to be done at another time, and his Lordship had the happiness to 
live to see it fully accomplished. And ’tis past all manner of doubt 
that it w'as a very great satisfaction to his mind to find the Church so 
happily secured by it. ^ 

If the Bishop of Tiondon was not one of those who put her Maj esty 
upon discharging the arrears of tenths due to the Exchequer, upon 
small rectories and vicarages, not exceeding thirty pounds per annum, 
by tlie most improv’d valuations of the same ; lie certainly contributed 
very mucli towards the effecting of it. So he did in promoting the 
act for making more effectual her Majesty’s most gracious intention 
for the augmentation of the maintenance of the poor clergy, by enabling 
her Majesty to grant in perpetuity the revenues of the first-fruits 
and tenths ; and also for enabling any other person to make grants for 
the same purpose. Being thus far serviceable to those of the inferior 
clergy, his Lordship couldf not but be one in her Majesty’s patent 
constituting a body politic and corporate by tlie name of the Governors 
of the Bounty of Queen Anne ; so was the Bishop of London for the 
time being always to be one. 

We all remember the time, when even in the best of protestant 
reigns, through the perverse humour of some, and the crooked policy 
of others, the Church was thought to be in great danger: its not 
compatible with my design to enter into the particulars of it. I’ll 
leave it to the consideration and recollection of every true and intclli- 
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gent churchman. It was certainly thought to be no such imaginary 
fears as was suggested by tliose, who had no inclination any search 
should be made into it. It became at last a debale in the House of 
Peers, when a noble Lord ending his harangue thus against it : “That 
upon lier Majesty’s happy succession for spme time the complaint was 
silent, but that when she was pleased to make some alteration in her 
ministry, it was immediately reviv’d and continued ever since, and 
then concluded that the Church w^as in no manner of danger.” This 
gave occasion to my Lord Bishop of London to speak ; lor coming 
into the house just when the last words were delivered, he imme- 
diately took that Lord up, giving for his reasons that the Church was 
in danger, “ Tliat prophaneness and irreligion was so rife amongst us, 
and the licentiousness of the press so intollcrable, from whence books 
proceeded not fit to be read, and that sermons were preached wherein re- 
bellion w as authorized and resistance to the higher powers incouraged.” 

I need not mention how the debate ended ; it was carry ’d by sixty- 
one against thirty for the Church’s being in no danger ; and of all the 
Bishops none dissented but the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of 
London, and the Bishop of Bath and Wells ; the rest were either 
absent or of the opposite party. 

d’hc Scotch by this time were brought into a better temper con- 
cerning the union of the tw’O kingdoms. What wrought this change in 
them may be easily guess’d at ? but I forbear national reflections. I 
do not find my Lord Bishop of London’s name in the new Commission 
granted by her Majesty in April, 1706 on the side of England as 
before, for treating on that important affair. The reason of this, 
unless it was that Whiggery had tlie ascendency at court, I cannot 
pretend to assign, and yet both the Archbishops are in, and no other 
of the order ; whereas the Arclibishop of York was not in the other 
commission issued out in the first year of her Majesty’s reign. 

The good Bishop about this time seem’d to l)ave more deference 
paid to him by the Churches abroad than the State did at home ; I 
cannot pretend to trace the original cause oP the displeasure of the 
Genevese, and wlio they w’crc that made such wrong representations 
of the church of England, and particularly of the famous University 
of Oxford concerning their Church : to rectify which, the ministers 
and professors of that Church and the University, could think of no 
body so proper and willing as his Lordship. I wish 1 could have pro- 
cured all the letters which pass’d between them on this occasion, my 
disability in this kind I owai to be some imperfection in this life I iim 
writing ; nevertheless, those that are come into my hands take .as 
here following : , • • 

“ Much Honoured Gentlemen and Brethren,— When I received 
the last letter written to me by your body, I was at such a distance 
from London in the country, that I could not return till towards the 
conclusion of the year ; and whilst I was preparing to send you an 
answer, I was seiz’d with so violent and long fits of the gout, that at 
this very time I am not able to write to you with my own hand, T 
am sorry that so disagreeable an accident should have fallen out, 
which could make you suspect the sincerity of our affections. How- 
ever it is not so much an ill design, but rather an unhappy custom 
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which has not been able hitherto to be quite rooted out, among a sort 
of people, either for want of time, or of penetrating rightly into all 
the cpialifications, requisite to make all the nice reflections upon the 
various chances which our time has produc’d : it will not be amiss for 
me to tell you, gentlemen, that the source of that prejudice remaining 
among some against your Church to this day, must be traced as far as 
the reign of Queen Mary. Then one Goodman, wnth some other 
refugees, compiled in one of their assemblies in your city, a certain 
body of articles concerning discipline, winch being maintain’d with 
much heat by some rnalecontcnts in Kngland, caus’d great troubles 
and scandals both in Church and State in Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
As the writers of those times, who undertook to refute this pernicious 
anarchial principle, often make mention of Geneva, not only because 
these articles wore first hatched there by Goodman and his followers ; 
but also because it was judged that Mr. Beza likewise did support 
them too much ; it is no wonder if some persons, either of no great 
judgment, or very little versed in what passes in the world in our 
days, still retain now and tlicn some remnants of the old language. 
But, gentlemen, I dare give you my wrord, that there is scarce a per- 
son deserving to be taken notice of, either by you or us, who is not 
also lately satisfied with those obliging ways you have made use of in 
regard of our church; and who is not ready to discourage and dis- 
allow those disobliging and injurious expressions. I can assure you 
in particular, in the behalf of the University of Oxford, that the 
governors and heads of the colleges are much dissatisfied with the in- 
discretion of those that make use of such odious reflections ; nay, they 
have even given me autliority to let you know in their names, that for 
the future they will take great care, to the best of their power, to 
prevent and stifle such like inconsiderate expressions. As to what 
belongs to myself, gentlemen, ’tis not needful to tell you once more' 
how sensible I am of those obliging assurances given to me both by 
you and the late Mr. Tronchin, of that due respect you intend alw'ays 
to preserve for the discipline and liturgy of our Church. I hope there 
is not so much as one of its true members but what is fully disposed 
to make it liis utmost endeavours to encourage you in these favour- 
able sentiments ; this obliges me to desire you to rest assur’d of my 
affection and my services, and to believe that 

I am, most Honoured Gentlemen and Brethren, 

Your most humble and most obedient Servant and Brother, 

(Sign’d) Henry Lonuon. 

Fulhaniy Apr, 1700.” 

To this Letter the Pastors, &c. of Geneva, sent this answer ; 

My Lord, — We received but some few' days ago, the letter which 
your Lordship has done us the honour to write to us, dated the 30th 
of April last, so that we have not been able to testifie to you sooner 
our acknowledgment for the goodness you have had to lay our in- 
terests to heart, and reconcile us to some members of the Church of 
England, who had received sinister impressions about our sentiments 
concerning the discipline and liturgy of our Church. We have seen 
with particular joy the effect which your care, attended with exquisite 
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piety and chain ty, has had on the directors of the University of Ox- 
ford. We are extrcamly well pleased with the regard they sliew to 
us, and we write to tliem this day, to assure them of the esteem we 
have for the Church of England; of our disposition to communicate 
with tlicm as often as opportunity may offer; of the respect we have 
for their persons ; and of our desire to maintain with them such a 
correspondence as may conduce to the common good of the Pro- 
testant Churclies, and to the honour of the Church of England in par- 
ticular. If these steps on both sides produce any wholesome effect, 
it will be owing to your Lordship, in whose power it is to make us 
enter into all the engagements you shall judge proper for the peace of 
the Churches. Continue, my Lord, your labours in so good a work; 
heaven will bless your holy intentions. We shall see more and more 
the love of peace settled in the flourishing kingdoms of her Britannic 
Majesty ; and that peace will undoubtedly contribute to the advance- 
ment of truth and piety ; the destruction of vice and error, and the 
projiagation of Christian liberty, oppress’d in many places by Popish 
tyranny. We pray God, my Lord, to preserve you so long, as that 
you may see those happy successes and the sequel of the surprizing 
wonders which her Majesty’s glorious reign has produced : for what 
may not we hope from so happy beginnings, and from events wherein 
the hand of God is so sensibly to be seen ? We beseech you to pre- 
serve to us that precious charity you have express’d for us ; and on 
our part we shall never be wanting in any thing which the esteem 
and respect due to your Lordship exacts. 

We remain, my Lord, your most humble and most obedient Ser- 
vants, the Pastors and Professors of the Church and Academy 
of Geneva. And for all signed, 

Anthony Lkoar, Pastor and Moderator. 
Eakri, Svcrctanj.'^ 

Those gentlemen wrote also a very handsome letter in liatin to the 
University of Oxford, which begins thus : , 

Most iVoh/c, most Renoivned, most Learned, our much hononred and 
most dear RreiJircn in Christ, — The letter by which the most illustri- 
ous Prelate Henry Bishop of London was pleased to acquaint us 
with your affection for us, was extrcamly acceptable to us. For, 
ha\ ing been informed you have entertained an ill opinion of us, and 
that the name of Geneva was become odious among you, he let us 
know on your part, that those were prejudices and antiquated notions, 
not yet w'holly extinguislied ; and that uliat has been published there- 
upon by some did not concern iis; but certain persons, who rejecting 
the discipline and liturgy of the Church of England, pretend to act by 
our example. But that most illustrious prelate knew this was a thing 
wholly remote from our sentiments ; and indeed, most dear and much 
honoured brethren in Christ, we are so far from having a dislike to the 
Church of England, that we have rather always had a great esteem for 
her : nor when any of us have been in England have we avoided Iker 
congregations and communion. Our ministers, especially Calvin and 
Beza, hold correspondence by letters with the most eminent prelates 
of England ; and we have never let slip any occasion that has been 
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oftered to shew our esteem of the liturgy and confession of faith ; of 
winch divers testimonies are extant.” 

The University wrote them a very civil and obliging answer, and 
said, “They had received with joy the letter which the Reverend Father 
in Christ, the Bishop of London, transmitted to their hands ; that *twas 
very acceptable to that University, upon consideration that it came 
from University men, eminent for piety, learning, and an ardent zeal 
for the Reform’d Religion : but yet more acceptable, for its being re- 
commended and handed to them by that pious prelate, whom no man 
outdid either in nourishing and maintaining the Church of England 
with a fatherly affection, or in a brotherly charity for all foreign 
churches, join’d by the strictest bond of the purer faith, tho’ never so 
much separated by the distance of places,” See, 

As his Lordshi]) was never wanting in his endeavours to promote a 
good opinion in foreign Protestants concerning the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England, and her moderate sentiments of 
them ; so he could not but be grieved at heart to find the representa- 
tives of the Church in convocation assembled, so much at variance 
amongst themselves, and especially the upper and lower house. Its 
out of my way to enter upon the particulars of the differences between 
them, which the Bisliop and all good men wished had never been sot 
on foot, but that the ambassadors of peace had been entirely at peace 
among themselves. 

Indeed things calmed by degrees and gave some hopes of a belter 
understanding between the two houses ; but the affair of Dr, Henry 
Sacheverel, which came on apace, allarm’d the Church and nation to 
a degree beyond expression : his Lordship, as well as many other 
excellent churchmen and good patriots, rightly judging that tlic 
Doctor’s cause was that of the Church of England, stickled with all 
their might in his behalf. He was impeach’d in Parliament and try’d 
in 1710 ; of which I shall take no further notice than where I find my 
Lord of London particularly engaged. 

Now the House of Peers, upon a question started by the Earl of 
Nottingham in favour of the Doctor, haying resolv’d, that in impeach- 
ments they were to proceed according to the law of the land, and the 
law and usage of Parliament, having found a president for the same 
in the case of Dr. Manwaring, a debate arose w^hether a question 
should be stated, when it was proposed by the Doctor’s friends to 
adjourn the house ; then the question was put, whether the House 
should be adjourn’d, which was resolv’d in the negative. His Lordship 
hereupon dissented, and so did no less than forty-eight more of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal. 

Then the debate went on^ and at last the question being put, that 
by the law and usage of Parliament in prosecutions upon impeach- 
ments for high crimes and misdemeanors, by writing or speaking, the 
particular words supposed to be criminal, were not necessarily to be 
expressly spccify’d in such impeachments, it was resolv’d in the affir- 
mffitive. The dissentient Lords here were the Duke of Buckingham, 
the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of London, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, the Lord Berkley of Stretton, the Earl of Northesk, the Lord 
Dartmouth, the Earl of Marr, the Lord Haversham, the Lord Bishop 
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of llocliostcr, and Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells; for which tliey 
gave their reasons at large. 

Wlien the main question came to be put, that the Commons had 
made good their first article of impeachment against Dr. Sacheverel, 
it was resolv’d in the affirmative, agains!^ which several Lord^, and 
among otliers my Lord Bishop entered this protest ; because, by tlie 
laws of the land, the laws of Parliament, and the inherent rights of 
peerage, every peer was to judge for himself both of the fact as well 
as of the law ; and could not be precluded from it by any majority, 
which indeed must determine the case in respect of the criminal ; but 
never did nor could preclude any Lord from voting the party accused, 
guilty or not guilty of the fact, as w^ell as of the crime of such fact. 

'I'he question at length being put and carry ’d in the affirmative, 
whether Dr. Sacheverel was guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
charged upon him by the impeachment of the House of Commons, 
several Lords protested against it to the number of thirty-four, of 
wliich my Lord Bishop was one, .and gave their reasons for it. 

The Doctor hereupon was found guilty by sixty-nine against fifty- 
two, who w^ere for not guilty, of which last number was tlie good 
Bishop and one of the forty-seven who entered his dissent ; and being 
willing to bear his testimony to the last, when the sentence came to 
be pronounced against the Doctor, his Lordship w^as one of the thirty- 
two that dissented from it. 

The tryal of Dr. Sacheverel and other concurring causes having 
wrought a ch.ange in the ministry, and been the occasion of the pre- 
senting of multitudes of addresses to her Majesty upon it, his Lord- 
ship, at the bead of the London and Westminster clergy, show’d all 
cheerfulness to express their satisfaction upon the happy alterations 
made ; declaring to her Majesty that their hearts had all along accom- 
])anied their fellow subjects, the genuine sons of the Church of Jhigland, 
in their dutiful applications to her Majesty from all parts of the king- 
dom ; that they bad with great satisfaction observed the zeal Avhich 
they had express’d in behalf of her royal titfe and prerogative, and 
the indignation which they had shewn at the unj)recedent attempts 
lately made to undermine not only our excellent Constitution in 
(■Inirch and State, but .all religion .and government. 

Tliat they were the less eager to lay hold on that occasion of ap- 
proaching her throne, because they had before freely declar’d them- 
selves on those heads from the pulpit, under the eye of her Majesty 
and in the face of the whole world. 

But that the time waas now^como, when they could no longer be 
innocently silent; since tlfc .acknowledgment of her iVI.ajesty’s heredi- 
tary title and irresistible authority w.as optmly and boldly represented 
as a plain declaration in favour of the Pretender. 

I'hat they look’d upon the clergy as deeply involved in that ma- 
licious calumny, and therefore thought themselves obliged to express 
their utmost abhorrence of any such disguised and treacherous in- 
tention, which their hearts, entirely devoted to her Majesty, were not 
c.apable of harbouring, and which they believed none but the avow'cd 
or secret friends of the Pretender, would, in order to facilitate their 
wicked designs, have endeavoured to fasten upon them. 
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Til at they liad sworn and were stcdftistly purposed to pay all duty 
and allegiance to her IVIajesty, their rightful and lawful sovereign, 
whose title to the crown by descent had been affirm’d and recogniz’d 
by all her liege people in full Parliament. That they knew of no other 
person who had any claim fo their obedience, nor would they ever do 
any tiling, either in or after her Majesty’s reign, (should they be so 
unfortunate as to survive it) which might seem in the least to favour 
such claims and pretensions. 

That their eyes w^ere then fix’d on her Majesty alone, that all their 
wishes and vows were iraploy’d for the length, peace, and prosperity 
of lier reign ; and that whenever it should please God for their sins to 
withdraw so valuable a blessing without any alleviation of hope by 
issue from her ^Majesty ; they acknowledged the most illustrious 
House of Hanover as the next heirs in the Protestant line, to have the 
only right of ascending the throne, and indisputable title to their 
allegiance. 

’J’hon they tliank’d God from tlie bottom of their hearts for the 
legal provisions made, to secure them from Popery and arbitrary 
jiower, which they once through the Divine assistance vigorously and 
successfully withstood, when they w'cre breaking in upon our Consti- 
tution : nor should they fail to manifest an equal zeal against them, 
whenever and by w^hat means soever they should meditate a return. 

’fhey were firmly perswaded, that this was the unanimous sense 
and resolution of the clergy, not only of those cities, but of the w hole 
kingdom ; as they doubted not would appear to her Majesty, wdien 
ever they had an opportunitv of expressing it in convocation. 

I'liat in the mean time, they would not cease to bow their knees to 
God, and most ardently to pray, that he would multiply and increase 
the successes, with wliich her wise and just designs had been hitherto 
attended, and continued to bless her arms and counsels, till tliey had 
efiectually subdued the restless enemies of their j)eace both at home 
and abroad, defeated the menaces of the proud, and the devices of 
the crafty, and scattered all the people that delighted in war. 

When the clergy came to meet in convocation in the beginning of 
the year 1711, they were over-joy’d to find the Queen’s licence brought 
to them to inpower them to sit and do business, in as ample a manner 
as ever was granted since the Reformation. It added also to their 
satisfaction, that the licence, in the absence of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, as President and Metropolitan, was directed to the Bishop of 
London, or in his absence to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, to preside 
over them. Its none of our business here to meddle with the pro- 
ceedings of the Convocation, blit to observe that the Court, not long 
after, for what reason I krvow not, thought fit to grant a new licence 
wherein his Lordship was also to preside, in case of the absence of 
the Metropolitan. Ilis Lordship was now grown very infirm, and an 
unhappy fall he had in liis house at Fulham, added a further weight to 
tlie infirmities of old age, wreck’d witli the gout; till at length nature 
])Cing not able to hold out any longer, thc^good old prelate sur- 
rendred up his pious soiil to him that gave it, on the 7th day of July, 
at Fulham, in the eighty-first year of his age, having been a Bishop 
near forty years. His corpse w^as bury’d with decent solemnity on 
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Wednesday, the 15th of the same month, in Fulham Church- Yard, 
according to his own directions in his life-time ; he being the ninety- 
second bishop from St. Miletus that presided over the See of London. 

Flere et ineminisse«Juvabit. 

Having thus brought this truly orthodox and excellent good man 
to his silent grave, we cannot leave him there without further remark- 
ing, that he was peculiarly called the Protestant Bishop at the time of 
the Revolution ; he being indeed the ornament and security of the 
Protestant cause : so great was his pastoral care of his flock, that he 
not only resided always within his diocess, but even it may be said in 
every part of it ; he visited parish by parish, to shew that his clergy 
should do so from house to house. But his diocess being more exten- 
sive than all others, and the foreign plantations subject to his care and 
inspection, he had a longing to visit them also, and nothing could have 
hindred him from it, but the tumultuous times he lived in. He was 
one of the best bred men of his time, courteous, aftable, not full of 
words*, but very conversiblc, and always easy of access ; generous and 
charitable beyond example, and exceeding hospitable to friends and 
neighbours ; besides which he constantly provided for twelve poor 
people, and for many others accidentally at his gate. He disposed 
money to every one who could make out he was a proper object of 
charity. Several ancient people he supported by constant yearly 
pensions, several children he maintain’d at school at his own charge, 
besides those educated from children, and brought up to the Univer- 
sity, to sea, and trades. He never left what he undertook imperfect 
and unfinished. As for the church and clergy, he spared no cost and 
pains to serve them in a more lasting manner. He bought in several 
advowsons, gave large sums for rebuilding of churches, and greater 
still for buying in impropriations, and settling them upon poor vicars. 
He was on this and all other accounts, a man of the largest and most 
public spirit ; he had no little artful, selfish designs, but wished and 
promoted the welfare of all men, and no body more than himself that 
of the Protestant interest, which he would gladly have seen more 
united. He loved to remember what was for any one’s advantage ; if 
any offended, he would ever prevent their asking pardon by his haste 
to give it ; and among a thousand instances, its not the least remark- 
able that in a quarrel between a London minister and his parishioners, 
the good Bishop being called in, and finding it proved against the 
Rector that he had spoke vilely and contemptuously of his Diocesan ; 
he made this Christian reply^ “ liam glad of it, for he has given me an 
opportunity of setting you a good example^in forgiving him.” 

But though he had the fewest faults himself, he would beg pardon 
as if he had the most. I shall not say any thing of the strict regu- 
larity of his private and public devotions, they are too well known. 
To conclude therefore, never did such tender and manly passions 
meet in one breast before, never such fortitude and firmness, mix4 
with so much meekness and modesty ; he was never seen to be affraid 
or concerned; in the midst of storms, he himself was calm, and so con- 
tinued in the very article of death, which is so very shocking to human 
nature. 

VOL. XI. NO. IX. 4 D 
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QUARTERLY raEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 

Mr. Editor, — These are days of bold speculation, of extravagant 
and indiscreet liberality of sentiment, in politics and in religion ; and 
I tremble for the consequences both to Church and State. Divines 
and statesmen seem to vie with each other in their concessions to the 
enemy. As to religion, there is an alarming concession, as I conceive, 
made to Calvinists in Art. VI. No. X. of the Theological Review, 
My motive in the observations which I shall make on it is, to attract 
the attention of some more able disputant than myself to a considera- 
tion of the subject. I am myself a timid reasoner in divinity, and 
this very timidity, perliaps, has led me, at times, into danger. Like 
a bird, fascinated by the glaring eye of the rattle-snake, I liave more 
than once been forced, as it were, even from dread of some subjects, 
almost to the brink of a precipice, beneath which a yawning gulf has 
been ready to swallow me up. This has been the case with regard 
to the abstruse subject of election. But I used to thank my God 
that, before I was precipitated into the abyss below, amidst the waves 
of metaphysical reasoning, I thought I had found a rock on which I 
miglit fix my foot in safety, Tlie attributes of God formed this rock, 
I thought this fortress impregnable. I reasoned thus with myself. 
Though God is not possessed of passions as man is, and though his 
attributes are infinite, and therefore not fully to be comprehended by 
our limited faculties ; yet, as far as man is concerned, they must be 
consistent with the ideas we conceive of them, for we are enjoined to 
imitate them, we are directed “ to be perfect, as our heavenly Father is 
perfect,*’ to be like him “ who sendeth rain upon the just and on the 
unjust.” These attributes, then, must be, not indeed in degree, as to 
love^ mercy ^ truth, and justice, according to our conceptions of these 
qualities in man, but yet consistent witli our conceptions of them, as 
to every doctrinal and practical purpose. Now, I found it asserted in 
Scripture, that “ God is love that “ he is full of compassion and 
long-suffering,” and tht.t “ his mercy is over all his works.” When I 
saw such passages, I used to say, “ Since there is this good God in 
heaven, there can be no ‘partiality with him ; he can neither elect me, 
unconditionally, to eternal happiness, nor, unconditionally, exclude me 
from heaven. God,” said I, “is no respecter of p^rsons.” Here I 
thought I was resting on firm ground. “ But no," says our reviewer, 
“ you are mistaken ; you have been treading on the sand, and it is 
slipping fast from beneath your feet. No dependance can be placed, 
on this subject, on the attributes of God. As they are displayed in 
his dispensations in this workl, the atjialogy is against you. Look to 
the inequalities with which his favours are" dispensed, both to nations 
and individuals. Commumties,” says he, “are elected to renown and 
prosperity", to intelligence and freedom ; or are doomed, for ages, to 
feebleness, ignorance, and slavery. And, as to religion, look to the 
partial dissemination of Christianity over the globe. With respect 
to individuals, some men are elected to opulence and rank, to tsJent 
and to genius, to vigore^as health and elastic spirits, while multitudes 
are consigned to contempt, or sickness, or hopeless poverty. And as 
to religion and morality, some persons are sent into the world with 
better dispositions than others, or with a greater fitness for adoption 
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into the body of God’s peculiar people. There is an election of some 
to be gifted with more teachable tempers than others, from their birth ; 
and an election of others, without any known cause, to become the 
objects of the Deity’s especial favour and goodness. Herein, I say, 
the analogy is against you.” And, to* crown the whole, “ Any 
attempt,” says he, “ to reconcile it {election) with his attributes, (the 
attributes of God,) by a process of argument, is an officious, and 
scarcely a pious assumption of the office of vindicating the ways of 
Providence to man.” 

We must not be, tamely and without resistance, thus beaten out of 
our strong-liold against the horrid doctrine of Calvin, which deprives 
a God of mercy of his most amiable attributes. Forbid it, Heaven ! 

I trust I shall sec this subject taken up, not only seriously, but with 
ability. Tn the mean time, I will take the liberty of offering a few 
observations of ray own, in opposition to the concessions of this well- 
meaning but indiscreet reviewer. 

As to the extension of the blessings of the Gospel to the 

nations of the earth, may there not be natural and, at present^ insur- 
moiuitahlo obstacles, in some countries, to the reception of it, and 
tliose obstacles the result of their own conduct ? But, shall it be 
always tlius ? We know, from tlie certain word of prophecy, that the 
time will come when all the earth “ sliall he filled with the knowledge 
of God, as the waters cover the sea,” when there shall he one fold 
and one Slu^plierd.” As to iho partial distribution of the good things 
of tJiis world, docs our reviewer forget that our present condition is 
intended as a state of trial, of probation ^ And that, if all things 
were equal here, there would be no opportunity for the exercise of 
some of our best qualities and dispositions ; for charity, for instance, 
— for compassion — for gratitude ? But who, besides this review er, 
ever thought of looking to the unequal distribution of worldly advan- 
tages for an analogy as to the moral government of God ? I had alw’ays 
thought, with Bishop Butler, that such an analogy was to be sought 
for in the tendency of men’s moral actions ; *that w e w ere to look to 
the misery which vice inevitably entails on those who pursue it, and 
the prosperity and happiness which are the result of virtue, to find an 
indication of God’s moral government begun in his natural govern- 
ment. And here w^e shall find that God is no partial governor of tlie 
world ; but that even his natural government of tlic world gives us a 
terrible warning, that “ he will hereafter render to every man accord- 
ing to his works.” 

I am, Mr. Edito/, one of your constant Readers, 

• • • TiiEoriiiLUs. 


SCHISM. 

(Continued from page 440. J 

From Mr. Towgood’s mistakes on the Church Baptism, w'e naturally 
pass to those on the Church Confirmation. 

Mr. Tow^good thus addresses Mr. White : 

You observe, “ Another administration of our church is confirmation : this, 
you know, you have wholly discarded: and, surely, you will be obliged to 
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acknowledge yon have lost thereby a veiy great advantage,— greatly conducive 
to future holiness of life." Yes Sir, this we will freely own, when you also will 
acknowledge that you arc wiser than the apostles, and can better judge what is 
conducive to holhiess, and to the advafitage of the church, than its great lawgiver 
Jesus Christ. Had this ceremony of confirmation been really of great .advan- 
tage, and conducive to holincs^, it is very strange that neither C-hrist, nor his 
apostles, should have ordained it. That it is an apostolic institution you liavo 
not so much as attempted to prove, unless Calvin’s conjecture must be admitted 
as proof. — Pp. 39, 40. 

This statement contains an unwarranted assumption and a positive 
MISTAKE. It is assumed that neither Christ nor his apostles ordained 
confirmation. To this point we shall speak presently. In the mean- 
time let us consider the mistake grounded on this very gratuitous 
assumption. 

Mr. T.'s inference is, that a practice not ordained by Christ or his 
apostles cannot be of great advantage and conducive to holiness ; and 
that to introduce any such practice, is to affect wisdom superior to 
Christ. Now any one who recollects the extreme paucity and sim- 
plicity of those ceremonies which Christ and his apostles, without 
controversy, ordained, must instantly see that, if Mr. Towgood’s view 
be correct, every Christian communion, dissenting as well as esta- 
blished, has assumed this profane exaltation. For there is not one 
where many things are not done, for which neither Christ nor his 
apostles give precept or example. We have already largely discussed 
the right of every national or particular church to decree rites and 
ceremonies not repugnant to Scripture ; and w e shall now only add, 
that the confessedly small number of these made absolutely obliga- 
tory, is a proof that the wisdom of God in providing a religion 
which was not to be, like the Mosaic, temporary or national, but ever- 
lasting and universal, left a wide discretion in his Church in indifferent 
things, that such might be varied according to habits, customs, and 
contingencies ; provided, of course, all tilings were done to edifying. 

But Mr. Toivgood, arguing on his assumption, falls largely into 
mistakes. 

The text usually urged for it, [confirmation,] (Acts viii. 1 1,) I presume you 
are fully sensible has no weight. Peter’s and John’s going down to Samaria to 
pray, .and lafiug^ their hands on those whom Philip had bcaptized, is surely, no 
precedent, no direction, no institution, nor command, for our bishops to do like- 
wise. For, the end for which the apostles did it, it is expressly said, (ver. 15, 17,) 
was, that they might receive the Holy Ghost, i. e. its miraculous gifts ; and they 
prayed for them, and laid their hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost. 
Th.at it was the miraculous gifts (such as prophesying, spe«aking with tongues, 
&c.) to form them into a church, cannot be disputed, because they were some- 
thing visible and obvious to the sense' ; somettiing which struck the wonder and 
ambition of the wicked sorcerer for, it is said, when Simon saw, that through 
laying on of the apostles' hands, the Holy Ghost was given, he offered them 
money. — Besides, as Dr. Wliitby justly observes, if they laid not their hands on 
all who were baptised, it makes nothing for confinnatioii ; if they did, then 
Simon Magus also was confirmed, and received the Holy Ghost, which you will 
by no means admit. — Pp. 40, 41. 

We do not say that the alleged text proves confirmation to bo an 
apostolic practice : but to “ presume” (presumption again !) it has 
“ no w'eiglit,” is to presume against the opinions of very many divines, 
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far more learned, far more acute, than Mr. Towgood. We do not 
even positively say, that confirmation was universally practised in the 
days of the apostles ; but we think we shall be able to produce one 
text which can only be satisfactorily interpreted on the supposition 
that it was practised, and thought importaht at that time. However 
this be, let us at present examine the mistakes with which this pas- 
sage abounds. 

The reader will observe the dogmatical style of Mr. Towgood ; all 
is ass3:rtion. This alone is unfavourable to his cause with men of 
reflection. First, he tells us, the end for which the apostles did it, 
it is expressly said (ver. 15, 17.) was, that they might receive the Holy 
( jhost , I. E. ITS [His] MIRACULOUS GIFTS. Tlic i. e.” is Mr. Tow'good’s 
inference, which, after his fashion, he informs us, “ cannot be dis- 
puted;*^ but if Mr. Towgood meant, as his argument shew^s he did, to 
affirm that the miraculous gifts only of the Holy Spirit are here in- 
tended, we are hardy enough to dispute. No such restriction is made 
by the historian; nor is there any thing in the circumstances to make 
it necessary. Next, there is nothing to shew that Simon Magus did 
not receive the Holy Ghost. He did not receive the power of com^ 
immivating the divine influence, nor did ordinary converts receive 
this ; this, and not the influence itself, was what he sought to pur- 
chase. If it be contended that Simon could not have received the 
Holy Spirit without being delivered from “ the gall of bitterness and 
the bond of iniquity,” this is rather a doctrine of Calvin than of the 
lliblc. The Spirit of God liberates, but not forcibly ; he gives us the 
means of holiness, not holiness itself : w^e are requested to employ his 
grace ; but, unless employed, it will avail nothing, except to condem- 
nation. It is certain, from our Lord’s own words, that the Spirit of 
God may be received, and yet the recipient commit iniquity, and be 
condemned. ‘‘ Many will say to me in that day. Lord, Lord, have wo 
not prophesied in thy name, and in thy name have cast out devils, and 
in thy name done many wonderful works ? and*then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that w^ork iniquity.”* 
Neither, “ if they laid not their hands on all who were baptized,” does 
it “ make nothing for confirmation.” As wxdl might it be contended 
that there arc no confirmations now, because the I3ishop never con- 
firms iill who have been baptized in every parish. 

Our object being rather to meet Mr. Towgood’s objections than to 
})rove the antiquity of confirmation, we shall, on this last head, wholly 
pass over Acts xix. 6, and request Mr. Towgood’s disciples to inform 
us wliat is meant by the “ laying of hjinds,” called by St. Paul (Heb. 
vi. 1.) a “ foundation” or “ fundamental doctrine,” (fle/xiXmv) and one 
of “ the principles (d/ox*?) ^he doctrifte of Christ,” and placed 
by him with repentance, faith, baptism, the resurrection, and 
THE eternal judgement? SuTcly no doctrine of temporary im- 
portance would be thus classed, and thus characterized. Refer it to 
confirmation, and all is clear. But on what other reference does ij 
become so ? 


• Matth. vii. 22, 20. 
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But confirmation, according to Mr, Towgood, 

Is so fiir from being greatly conducive to lioliness of life, that there is great 
reason to apprehend it may he productive of quite different, and even dangerous 
consequences, by cherishing in men’s minds false and presumptuous hopes, or 
by deluding them into wrong notions, as to the safety of their state, and the 
terms of acce])tance and favour with God. — P. 41. 

Let us hear Mr. T, attempt to prove his paradox ; 

By the order of your Common Prayer, all persons hapliscd, when ihey cojnc fo 
competent years, and are able to say the Lord’s prayer^ creed, and ten command- 
ments, and the answers of the short catechism, arc to he bronyht to confirmation. 
4’ho bishop having asked, “ wlicther they renew the solemn promise and vow 
whi(‘h was made in their names in baptism,” &rc. — ^npon their answering, we do, 
he proceeds thereupon to declare in tlie most solemn mariner, even in an address 
to God himself, that he h(Ui vouchsafed to regenerate these his servants by water 
and the Holy Ghost; (note, not by water only, but also by the Holy Ghost ) and 
to give them the forgiveness of all their sins; and, laying his hand Ujion (lie 
liead of each particular person, he certifies him by that sign of God's favour and 
gracious goodness towards him. 

I pray you, Sir, in the name of God, inform me, what warrant has the 
l)ishop to pronounce a man’s sins all forgiven, and himself regenerated by the 
Holy Ghost, upon no other grounds than his being able to say tlie short 
catechism, and declaring that he stands by his baptismal engagements { Will 
you say that tliis is the Christian doctrine concerning tlie terms of aceeptanee 
and forgiveness with God t Are good vows and resolutions, declared in tli(‘ 
church, infallible or proper proofs of a regeneration by tlie Holy Ghost ! Is a 
man’s professing that he rojients, and promising that he will live godly, tliat 
actual repentaiu e and ameiulinent of life which alone can insure the divini* 
pardon and favour? Arc there not multitudes who call Christ their Lord, aiul 
publicly profess to stand by their baptismal covenant, whom, however, he will 
reject with abhoiTeiice at last ! You will inform me then, Sir, how the bisliops, 
upon tliis mere profession and promise, presume to declare to Almighty Ciod, 
and to assure the ])erson, that he is regenerated, forgiven, and unquestionably 
in a state of favour with heaven ! — Pp. 11, 42. 

This is a long extract : but it is of some consequence to our argu- 
ment that the reader should see Mr. Towgood’s blunders at full 
length. 

It is evident that Mr. Towgood entertained an opinion, which, 
however mistaken, is not singular ; — the non-coincidence of baptism 
and regeneration. This mistake is very capable of exposure ; but it 
is not our business here to expose it, as this has been done so often 
and so well, that any thing which we could adduce must necessarily 
be superfluous. Every reader who is at all likely to take an interest 
in our present observations, has, mo^‘t probably, sifted this question 
for himself. But Mr. Towgood's ambition would not allow him to be 
content with ordinary mistakes ; he therefore incurs the enormous 
blunder, that the bishop pronounces a man’s sins all forgiven, and 
himself regenerated by the Holy Ghost, upon no other grounds 

THAN HIS BEING ABLE TO SAY THE ShORT CaTECHISM, AND DECLARING 
‘THAT HE STANDS BY IIIS BAPTISMAL ENGAGEMENT! 

To call this a bluiider, is a great stretch of charity : for Mr. Tow- 
good must have known that the bishop’s declaration is made, instead 
of “ upon no other grounds,” ueon grounds totally different, 
since he has just before quoted and commented on the words, “ that 
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God has vouchsafed 4o regenerate these his servants (not by the cate- 
chism, and their declaration, but) by water and the Holy Ghost.” 
Baptism, not the catechism and declaration of the catechumen, is 
wliat our Church has declared to be the means of regeneration. Our 
(Miurch has never held that “ good vows and resolutions declared” in 
tlie Church or elsewhere, are “ infallible or proper proofs,” or any 
proofs at all, of regeneration: a certificate of baptism is the best 
proof of that,* Therefore it is a mistake to say that the bishop 
“ upon this mere jirofession and pjromise presumes to assure the person 
that he is regenerated.” 

With regard to “ forgiveness,” let us see how the case stands. The 
riishop puts the solemn question, ** Do ye here, in the presence of 
Cod, and of this congregation, renew the solemn promise and vow 
that was made in your name at your baptism?” This is an adjuration 
delivered under the most awful circumstances : none, it might be 
supposed, could remain unmoved by it ; none, certainly, could so 
MISTAKE it, as to imagine that the prayers or blessing of the bishop 
could have reference to any thing but the sincerity of the declarist’s 
answer, ‘‘1 do.” And to those who biNciuiELY profess to stand by 
tlieir baptismal covenant it is not too much to say that they have re- 
ceived remission of sins. 

After the ample extract which we have made from Mr. Towgood’s 
remarks on this subject, it will only be ni‘cessary to add that he ob- 
jects to tlie strong and absolute terms” in which the bishop assures 
the confirmed of Cod’s favour and their forgiveness. To the sincere, 
these terms, it will be allowed, are warranted by Scripture, since these 
persons are none other than the penitent and laithful, to whom for- 
giveness of sins is every where promised, 'fliough we do not believe 
tliat many who ever come to confirmation are “ scandalously cor- 
rupt,” and persons of very vile and profligate characters, ”'f- (indeed 
lli(» greater part are too young to be such,) yet it is very ])ossibIe that 
Nome persons may attend with improper motives : but why this cir- 
cumstance should prevent the bishop from making an affirmation 
which is clearly conditional and consequent, we cannot perceive. In 
a congregation we all implore, in a form taught us by our Lord 
HIMSELF, to be forgiven, as we forgive; now, if Mr. Towgood’s 
reasoning be pursued, this should never be done, until the suppliant 
has first ascertained the liearts of all the congregation, in order to sec 
tliat no resentment is lurking among them, lest he should, in truth, be 
imploring a curse or a contradiction! — an absurdity too palpable to 
require a w^ord of comment. ,It is evident that in both cases the 
blessing belongs to tlie sincere! 

Mr. Towgood then puts forth a most extraordinary mistake. 


* We have, as wc formerly observed, to deal with cavillers ; and we may be told that 
we substitute a legal form for a renewed heart. We well know the difference between 
regeneration and renewal; and we are as much satisfied of the nbcessity of a renewed 
heart and life as the most xealous defender of non-baptismal regeneration. Of this,* a 
legal form is no evidence. It is one thing, whether a man has received grace; another, 
whether he has ttsecl it ; for St. Paul tells us (2 Cor. xi. 1.) we may “ receive the grace 
of God in vain.” 

t Page 43. 
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The expressions, you must acknowledge, are coiiche!! in strong and absolute 
terms : nor do I find that there is any intimation that their forgiveness depends 
upon their care to keep, and to live up to their baptismal engagements. — r. 43. 

It might be thought that Mr.Towgood had never taken the trouble 
tQ read the confirmation si?rvice. llie whole office is conditional, 
ahd entirely turns, as every child well knows, on the answer of the 
candidate for confirmation. But Mr. Towgood has wholly omitted to 
notice the urgent exhortation always issued by the bishops to their 
clergy previous to a confirmation, and the assiduous zeal with which 
they are constantly followed up, and with which the uses and obliga- 
tions of the rite are explained and enforced. 

Mr. Towgood, as on a former subject, so on this, hesitates not to 
ascribe to the Church the delinquencies of her members. 

With what levity and rudeness do they rush to receive this episcopal grace f 
In how slight and careless a manner is the ceremony performed ! What riot 
and disorder frecpicntly conclude the day ! This is too obvious to the world, 
and it would seem perhaps invidious, were I to dwell longer upon it. — Pp. loO, 
157. 

Not to say that this obvious” assertion is itself a mistake, what 
argument is this against confirmation or the Church ? No greater, 
assuredly, than to say, that she numbers heedless and insincere per- 
sons in her pale. Is dissent immaculate, or does it profess so to be ? 

From confirmation let us turn towards another subject whicli has 
given great oftence to Mr. Towgood, and on which we will hear his 
own words : 

I might have risked you, Sir, to what oriental deity you jiay your devoirs, 
when, from tlic North, the South, the West, the worshippers in your church, on 
certain solemn occasions, turn reverently towards the East, and make their 
peculiar honours I To whom, Sir, I beseech you, are these peculiar honours 
paid ? Not surely to the immense, omnipresent .J ehovah ! He is an infinite 
Spirit, you know, alike present in all places, not more confined to one quarter 
of the heavens than to another. To represent him as being so is to dishonour 
and offend him, to detracf from the glory of his immensity, or omnipresence, 
and to give men very false and unworthy notions of God. This worshipping 
towards the East, is not, 1 think, ordered by any canon of your church, which 
is now generally received ; but it is (if I mistake not) its common and pre- 
vailing practice- — P. 93. 

Before we notice the absurd mistake, that the Church considers 
“ the immense Omnipresent Jehovah” “ an oriental deity,” let us ob- 
serve one concession — “ This worshipping towards the East is 
NOT, I think, ordered BY ANY CANON OF THE ClIURCH.” Was nOt, 
therefore, Mr. Towgood, free to remain in our Church, without com- 
pliance with this obnoxious custom ? and can that which is no term of 
communion be any article of separation ? 

The truth is, this turning towards the East on particular occasions 
is a practice not of the Church of England, as such, but one of the 
very highest antiquity. The Jews call the east, Qlp, in front; and 
the west, pnK, behind ; the north and the south they denominate, for 
thO same reasons, the left and right hands respectively. (See Ezek. 
xvi. 46 : Tobit i. 2,) Our Lord himself is termed, dparoXil v\Iiovq 
(Luke i. 78.); and this appellation is frequently given him in the 
LXX. And whatever may have been the origin of this custom, its 
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antiquity in the Christian church is beyond all record, and far, far 
beyond the time when “ the breaden god,”^ to use Mr. Towgood's 
not unhappy expression, was introduced on the altar. And so little 
is it calculated “ to give men very false and unworthy notions of 
God,” that we will venture to say that no# person who did not travel 
in search of objections, ever dreamed of the construction with which 
it has been visited by Mr, Towgood. 


ATTERCLIFFE SOUNDING-BOARD. 

Mr. Editor, — In your January number you have solicited corre- 
spondence on the important subject of ecclesiastical architecture. It 
would be presumption in me to write upon that subject, and, there- 
fore, I will not trouble you with any observations which might be 
neither sensible nor necessary. But as the clergy are personally 
concerned in the interior arrangements of the edifices in which tliey 
officiate, a remark or two upon one branch of these may, perhaps, 
be tolerated. It is well known how frequently very difficult is the 
endeavour, and how, sometimes, it is almost impossible, to convey 
the distinct continuation of a sentence to the extremity of a large 
church. Whether this difficulty is occasioned by any defect or weak- 
ness in the oratorical power of the preaclier, or in the want of ma- 
nagement in the position of the pulpit; any thing which tends to 
facilitate the object of the one and the use of the other, and, at the 
same time, to benefit the hearer, whilst it relieves the speaker, cannot 
be an uninteresting topic with those who are concerned either as dis-. 
ciplcs or preachers. For this purpose sounding-boards were (formerly 
more common than at present) placed over the pulpit: and it is the 
impression of many persons that they are useless appendages, whilst 
others believe that they derive benefit from them. But it is now, 
I believe, a current opinion that their use is doubtful. I speak of 
the old-fashioned flat sounding-boards. To "improve the effect of 
them, I have heard of metallic reflectors having been placed at the 
back of the pulpit ; but never witnessed their elfect, therefore I can 
say nothing of them. But being desirous of erecting something in 
a large church in which I officiate, in consequence of the removal 
of one of the old-fashioned sounding-boards, I have been on the 
look out for something likely to answer my purpose. A short time 
since, I read a notice in one of the public journals, of a sounding 
board having been erected on a novel plan in the new Church of 
Atterclifte, near Sheffield. , I wrote to the minister of tliat parish, 
and received in reply a copy of a pap^ on the subject, published 
in the last volume of the Philosophical Transactions. My curiosity 
was much excited by the report of this instrument, and I accord- 
ingly went down to Atterclife to have auricular demonstration of 
its power. I luckily reached Sheffield on the Saturday evening, 
and next morning I walked over to Attercliffe, in time for tlie 
service; the pew-opener gave me a place in the least favourable 
position in the church, at the extremity of one of the side aisles, 
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and under a wide gallery. The size of the building may be csti-» 
mated by the number of sittings, 1600. Yet here I most distinctly 
heard the preacher, and his voice was by no means a strong one. 
After service I examined the structure at leisure. Tlie pulpit, 
built upon a mathematical construction, is one of the lightest 
and prettiest that I have ever seen, and corresponds in taste and 
design with the beautiful structure in whicli it is placed. Over head 
there is a wide parabolic covering of fine wood, so built that the 
preacher’s voice is exactly in the foa/.s, the vertex being behind 
his head, and the axis of the jiarabola being inclined at an angle of 
ten degrees to the horizontal line of the floor. The exterior edge 
of this canopy is scmi-circular. The canopy itself is made of closely- 
fitting ribs, cut according to a measurement derived from the dis- 
tances of the focus from the vertex, the height, &c. of the pulpit, 
and must have been an undertaking of great labour and nicety ; ljut 
its effect is most extraordinary. Previously to its erection, 1 am 
inf(:)rnied, that no ordinary voice could be heard at even a com- 
paratively small distance, in consequence of the height, ^vc. of the 
church : now a person speaking in his ordinary tone is most ])lain]y 
understood. I placed myself in the gallery, opposite to the pulpit, 
whilst the Rev, Mr. Rlackhurne, the minister, stood in his official 
position. 'I’hough at a considerable distance, we carried on a con- 
versation in a nhispcry 3 ^et without any difficulty of understanding. 
When I spoke loudly, Mr. B. said my voice was annoying to him. 
When he spoke loudly, I was perfectly astonished at the increase 
of the tone. On his leaning forward, over the edge of the pulpit, 
the voice was diminished in power: when he retired within the 
canopy it was increased. On his turning his back to me, the increase 
was more than double in the loudness of voice. This was, however, 
W'hilst I remained directly opposite to the rostrum. The cflect side- 
ways is rather less. On the whole, I was much gratified, and com- 
pletely satisfied as to, the great benefit which is likely to result from 
the adoption of such a canopy; and ere long, I hope such puhlicify 
will be given to the plan as will cause it to be no longer necessary 
for “ an itching ear” to travel nearly 250 miles from home to liear 
the effect of a Blackburnian reflector. 

It is only fair to state what inconvenience is attached to tlie use 
of this assistant. Tlie preacher liears an echo of his words so clear 
and loud as to make it seem as if some one wTre inovkihif hint ; and 
on rising from prayer before sermon into the focus, the sound of the 
organ appears so stnnning^ and the vibrations are so great as to strike 
a stranger with astonishment; but, 'of oourso, liabit will reconcile 
the car to this. I know mot of any other inconvenience, save the 
difficulty of finding a person sufficiently skilled to do the practical 
part of the erection. Mr. B, had some trouble to get his canopy 
put up; and so much nicety was required as to cause one man to 
take flight in despair, I'lie total expense to him, in consequence 
of experiments, &:c., was about 80/,; but be says the sounding-board 
may be built for less than 40/. Many a preacher would give many 
times forty pounds to increase his voice in a quintuple proportion, 
which is, I think, only a fair valuation of the effect. 
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The benefit likely to result from the adoption of Mr. Blackburne’s 
plan is sufficient to recommend it to the notice of the Commissioners 
for Building Churches; and indeed to all persons who have influence 
in the church, or interest in her doctrines. 

A copy of Mr. Blackburnc's paper may be procured at Messrs, 
llivington’s, and I can add my testimony to the effect alluded to in 
it, as 1 have done here, most conscientiously. 

Perhaps somethiji<T might be done to remedy the inconvenience 
so often comjilained of by preachers, if churches were constructed 
in tlie interior according to some law of acoustics: flat roofs, and 
parabolic or hyperbolic ends, would, it has been suggested, prove 
liighly beneficial. Some more .able pen will, I hope, take up the 
subject wdicre I now quit it, in an earnest desire that the very useful 
lu‘lp which Mr. Blackburnc has been the means of affording to Ins 
bretlircn in the ministry, may be appreciated according to its value 
and his a])ostolic zeal in the duties of his profession. 

* I remain, &c. 8cc, W. B. C. 

P.S. It is curious that no hint was ever taken by our architects 
in the construction of churches from the effects of a rounded jrall, 
as witnessed in the IVhispcring Gallcnj of St. Pauls, the arches on 
Westminster Bridge, and the vaults under the floor of the splendid 
Church of St. Genevieve, at Palis. 1 have a faint recollection of 
liaving met with an instance of the kind somewhere in Germany; but 
now cannot name it. 


(iKNESIS IV. 1. 

Mr. Editor, — Since 1 sent to you some observations u]>on G. II.’s 
papers on the above passage, I liave had the opportunity of consulting 
KSiinon’s Hebrew Lexicon and a Hebrew Bible; and I wisli to add, by 
way of ])ostscript, that on turning to the passages referred to by the 
Christian Observer , in the note in G. II.’s jiafer, page IdS, and by 
Simon, on the word HJp, I do not find elh used as the prt‘positioii 
from in any of them before the person from whom the thing gotten or 
boiiglit was obtained. Eth with mcm prefixed is so used, but not 
without the mem, 

Simon, however, refers to tivo passages where elh alone is used as 
the preposition from, “ per cllipsin jiraefixi D,” as he says, and adds, 
“ quo etiam quidam referunt Gen. iv. 1.” Tlie passages lie refers to 
are Gen. xlix, 2o, and 2 Kings xxiii. 3.5 ; in the latter, the position 
of the words is in point, and, a<jfcording to the received translation, is 
** he exacted the silver anil tlie gold of for from) the people of the 
land.” 

In respect of the rule of apposition stated by G. IL, I wish to refer 
to Ruth ii. 20, “ He hath not left off his kindness to the living,” as 
an exception to the rule. The before-mentioned passage, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 35, appears to me also to be an exception to it. Further, in 
respect of this rule or canon, G. H. in remarking on Isaiah xxviii. 15, 
as a supposed exception to it, refers to Deut. v. 3, and other places, 
as similar in construction to it ; but says such construction does not 
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invalidate the canon. He gives as a reason, that carath with hhcrith 
in these places are to be read as a compound verb with a neuter 
signification ; but I think Deut. v. 3 cannot be so read. It is not, 
The Lord made not a covenant, or covenanted, with our fathers, but. 
The Lord made not this covenant with our fathers.” Carath, as it 
appears to me, must be active in this passage ; and if so, it is an 
exception to the rule. In this passage, “ with our fathers” precedes, 
in the Hebrew, the words “ The Lord made this covenant,” but if, 
nevertheless, it would fall under the rule of apposition, but for the 
reason given by G. H., I would wish to refer to 2 Sam. xix. .32, and 
Gen. xxxvii. 2, as further exceptions to the rule ; in these passages, 
if the words were transposed according to our English — and I doubt 
if there be any rule to prohibit them being in that order — they would 
stand exactly as in Gen. iv. 1. 

On the whole, it appears to me, that the difficulty which may exist 
in supporting the received translation of Gen. iv. 1, does not arise ^o 
much from any rule regarding apposition, as from the paucity of* 
passages w^lierein eth can be found, without the pracfix mtniy in tlie 
sense of of or from. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, U. Y. 


THE PUNCTUATION IN A HOMILY CORTIECTEI). 

JMr. Editor, — Permit me, through tlie medium of your widely 
circulated miscellany, to point out to future Editors of the Homilies 
an error in the punctuation of one of them ; which occurs in all the 
modern copies which I liavc seen. Tlie passage to wdiich I allude 
is to be found in “ the Second part of the Sermon against Peril of 
Idolatry;” and stands thus in the Oxford edition, 1822, p. 189; or, 
1810, p. 1G6. 

“ Thus thou shouldst have said, If you will have images in the 
church for that instruction, wherefore they were made in old time, 
I do permit that they may be ihade, and that you may have 
them, and shew them; tliat not the sight of the story, which is 
opened by the picture, but that worsliipping, which was incon- 
veniently given to the pictures, did mislike you.” 

The latter part of this sentence is confused and unintelligible; 
but is clear when the punctuation is amended thus: — 

I do permit that they may be made, and that you may have 
them ; and shew them, that not the sight” ho. 

With respect to the propriety of lliis ^rifling alteration all doubt 
will be removed, if we cojpnpare the passage in the original, of which 
this quotation is a translation : Atque eis dicendum : Si ad hanc 
instructionem, ad quam imagines antiquitus factm sunt, habere vultis 
in ecclesia, eas xnodis omnibus et fieri et haberi permitto. Atque 
indica quod non tibi ipsa visio historise, quae pictura teste pan- 
debatur, displicuerit., sed ilia adoratio, quae picturis fuerat incom- 
petenter.^exhibita .” — Gregorii Magni Oper. Tom. iv. p. 330, D. 
fol. Romae, 1591. 1 am, Sir, Yours, &c. 

St S. G, S. August 10, 1829. 


L. S. 
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THE STATE OF DISEMBODIED SPIRITS. 

Mr. Editor, — I have lately read over the papers on the State of 
disembodied Spirits,” in four consecutive numbers of your work.* I 
have no intention of troubling you with, my observations upon them 
seriatim^ as I fear they would lead me into too long a discussion. 
Allow me, however, just to state, that, in the first paragraph of the 
first part, the writer seems to me to attach undue importance to the 
expression in the second chapter of Genesis. — “ The Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul,** The words in 
the Hebrew are the same, which occur in the 20th and 21st verses 
of tlie first chapter ; and are there applied to fishes and other animals 
generally — as, indeed, our translators intimate by the marginal ren- 
dering “ soul ” for life” in the 20th verse. I do not see, therefore, 
that any argument can be drawn in fiivoiir of to the exclusion 

of other animals^ from his being here said to become a living soul.” 
For they^ no less than are called ‘‘ living souls,” and partake of the 
“ breath of life.” T take the liberty of making this remark, having, 
on other occasions, seen the text in question treated as one indicative 
of the peculiar nature of man. 

T will not now enter at length on the question discussed in these 
papers; but will only observe, that, in contending against a state of 
unconsciousness between death and the resurrection, most writers 
argue as though the soul were conscious of its onm unconsciousness. 
Else, whence the gloomy apprehensions of such a state? If the soul 
be preserved really in a state of unconsciousness, the moment of its 
resurrection, or recall to energy and perception, will be to it the very 
next moment to that of its departure from the body, whatever the in- 
terval of time actually be. If in this interval it be supposed to be 
conscious, of what is it to be conscious, and ho7v, wdien divested of 
the organs of sense and its material tabernacle? Can we tell? 
Certainly riot. Whilst I cannot find much to clear up the mystery 
in Scripture, I, for my part, am free to confess, that it disturbs 
me not ; and that, so far from being dissatisfied with the scanty 
evidence afforded us of an intermediate state, I derive a strong 
argument in favour of the truth of Scripture from the very circum- 
stance of its not pretending to make us w ise on points, on which, so 
long as we are in the tabernacle of flesh and blood, we can form no 
correct or adequate idea. 

If, however, a belief in the,sours consciousness immediately after 
death, and of its immediate ahd cen tinned perception of pleasure or 
pain, reward or punishment, serve to a«y as an incentive to virtue, 
and a check from sinful indulgence, by all means let them hold their 
opinion, if they see, or fancy they sec, ground for it in Scripture. 
Still I cannot but think that a state of sleep and unconsciousness is by 
most of such persons confounded with utter annihilation, or a state of 
conscious imperfection — a state of hankering after the knowlcdge*of 


* Oui* correspondent alludes to the numbers for October, November, and December, 

1828, and January, 1829. 
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wliiit goes on in the world they have left, at least with regard to their 
friends — a state, in short, unsatisfactory to those who are in it. 

After all, it is a subject on which we know nothing, except from 
Scripture^ for as to the physical and metaphysical arguments resorted 
to respecting it, they mostly proceed on undue assumptions, and end 
ill absurdity ; and I verily believe that when the doubtful texts are 
put out of the question, and the particular occasions and places of 
others duly weighed, we shall find very little left to guide us to any 
certain conclusion on a question which, however interesting to our 
curiosity, docs, in reality, form no necessary part of the gospel 
r(?\ elation. I am, Sir, yours, &:c. M, 

^ 

rilO-POPERY SOPHISTRY. 

Mr. Editor, — Ignorance and obstinacy in error are invariably con- 
nected with vanity, as knowledge and the sincere pursuit of truth are 
attended by modesty and mildness. This observation es})ccially 
applies to the Popish sophism, which T, on this occasion, am desirous 
of exposing. It is allinncd generally, and sometimes in a more 
detailed manner, that the Porisii cause carries along with it the 

lUlEPONDERATING INTELLIGENCE AND TALENT OF THE COUNTRY ; WHII,E 
IT IS OPPOSED ONLY BY PERSONS OF MEAN ABILITY AND INADEQUATE IN- 
FORMATION ; AND HENCE IT MUST BE THE CAUSE OF TRUTH. 

It is hardly worth while to reply that tlie affirmation is false, 
shamelessly false ; those who cannot see its falsehood at a glance 
would be ill convinced by deliberate argument. Lord Eldon, a man 
of multifarious learning ; of ponderous legal, judicial, historical erudi- 
tion ; of unblcmishccl, unsuspected int(‘grity ; of clear, discriminating 
judgment ; he is an opponf.nt of the Popish claims. The Rishop of 
London, the profound scliolar, the accurate divine and ecclesiastical 
historian, tlic eloquent expositor of evangelical truth, the sedulous and 
faithful pastor, — he too is au opponent of the Popisli claims. I will 
not go on to demonstrate tlie gross falsehood of tliis Popish assertion. 
Names like tliesc will satisfy any mind only moderately informed on 
the calibre of public men. 

No, Sir; this is not my answer to the Popish sopliism. I will, for 
the sake of argument, allow its premises. The violation of the con- 
stitution then is supported by all tlie talent in the country. I deny 
the inference ; 1 deny that it is, therefore, the cause of* truth. 

Talent is, by no means, the only requisite for judging of truth. This 
liolds even in pure sciences, where prejudices and passions can have 
no sway. The talent of a Newton, without his patient, cautions, ri^id 
investigation, could never have achieved his important augmentation 
of human knowledge. But in moral inquiries, talent is even a subor- 
dinate requisite. Integrity is decidedly the first. A man of talent 
without this qualification, can scarcely be right on a great moral 
qy^stion. 

Now, Sir, I bluntly put the interrogative. On which side is the 
INTEGRITY of the country ? I may respect, though I may not concur 
with, the man, who, on the j^rodne lion of new evidence, or the allegation 
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of a new argument, changes his opinion ; but contempt and infamy 
must be his everlasting portion, who, not figuratively, but even literally, 
on one clay avows a strong opinion, which, on the next, without the 
appearance of any new fact or reasoning, he openly impugns, confess- 
edly because liis patrons liave chosen to (li> so ! 

And is not this the case with the majority of the parliamentary and 
influential advocates of Popish power ? What then if they he talented? 
What then if they be even deeply informed on the history and consti- 
tution of our Church and State ? The prime essential is wanting. 
They have incapacitated their talent; they are not judges, but 
jdeaders ; tliey liave received their retaining fee, and probably, as in 
most cases, in proportion to their talent : we may listen to their 
argumeuts, but it is ridiculous to talk of their authority. No jury 
would consider it is a sufHcieiit ground of ac((uittal, that a prisoner 
was defended by a talented counsel. 

Put, further, Sir, information is at least as necessary as talent. Y(*t 
what blunders have the cleverest of the pro-papists made ! — blunders 
on the very gist of the whole c|uestion, which lias been represented 
as an intohnant religious exclusion, instead of a caution, w’liether 
necessary or otheruise, against opinions of the most restless and 
destructive energy ! Are the most learned of our adversaries 

the best read in iiccllstastical history, es])ccially domrsttc, — in 
juuisrHej)KNci:, — ayc‘, ix Tin: Holy Scriptures ? 

It is worth whil(‘, before concluding, to advert to the ignorance of 
those who arrogate to themselves exclusive cnJighfcnnuitt ; to the 
narrow prejudices of the self-styled liberal: to the shallowness of the 
especially profound. In support of the sojihism now’^ under consider- 
ation, it is said, that the measure has only been supported by the 
(’ocntry cleu(;\. 'I'his is, in the first place, untrue : hut \\c wall for 
the present, allow' it. 'fhe intended inlerence, of course, is that the 
country clergy belong to the ignorant class. Now' who are the country 
clergy ? Men who, with the most iuconsidera|)le exceptions, have en- 
joyed AX university EDUCATiON, tlic first means of instruction w'hich the 
country has to bestow; men who, if they be not the foulest hypocrites, 
must be jiatterns of good conduct to all around them, and whom, 
therefore, if we wo\dd judge wdth true liberality, we must pronounce, 
as a body, the hitter ; men who live before the eyes of mankind, 
whose condition is jealously scrutinized, and wdiose very failings are 
met with an asperity which at once* proves and secures their infre- 
quency, while it evidences the public vigilance ; men, whose occupation 
is directly religious, whose leisure, studies, and habits are such as ])urify 
while they strengthen the understanding ; (I s])eak, of course, through- 
out, of the clergy as a body); men, wliose very seclusion removes 
them from sordid temptations. Tn short, it may be truly said, and 
without ofFeiice, because it is only what ought to be, no body of lay- 
men, OF WITAT DESCRirTION SOEVER, COMFRTSES SO MUCH MORAL WORTH 
AXD intellectual ACCOMPLISHMENT AND INDEPENDENCE TOGETHER, AS 
THESE SAME COUNTRY CLERGY ! * 

Let US look again to the hind of talent w'liich our adversaries claim. 
Great noise was made about the Edinburgh petition. The names, 
especially, of Sir Walter Scott and Dr, Chalmers, are paraded. The 
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great argument of the latter I think I have demolished. Sir Walter 
Scott's talent is, indeed, \mquestionable. But it is a kind of talent 
very ill accommodated to the purpose which it is brought forward to 
serve. It does not follow tliat a good artist is the best person to 
advise a ship's captain in a , storm ; and as little that a good poet and 
romancer should be able to form an authoritative opinion on a vast 
political question. Sir W. Scott is no better authority on such a 
subject than Sir Thomas Lawrence or Mr. Chantrey, or any other 
man of fine imagination, which is a very different thing from sound 
judgment. 

No : when it can be shewn that the Popery cause is defended by 
the MAJORITY of those whose motives are unquestionable ; whose 
abilities are exalted and cultivated ; whose religion is pure, active, 
benevolent ; whose acquaintance with the Scriptures is profound and 
practical; whose views of the general principles of legislation are 
philosophical and extensive ; whose historical and legal information 
are solid, especially as regards ecclesiastical matters ; whose attach- 
ment to the true interests of Britain are beyond suspicion ; few as 
there must be who unite these qualifications, yet, Sir, when it shall be 
proved that the majority of tiiesk approve of the late ministerial 
measures ; though that majority be but of one ; then will I consent 
to receive the argument from authority, and congratulate my beloved 
country on her advancing fortunes. 

A Catholic of the Church of England. 

^ 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 

By analogous Bcforence to the Practice of other Nations, 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL AT THE CREATION. 

Genesis ii. 17. — “ But of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou shall not eat 
of it.” 

The following is by no means a solitary instance of the prevalent 
idea amongst barbarous nations concerning a choice of good and evil 
permitted by the Almighty at the creation : 

The Ashaiitce tradition concerning the Creation is this: — In the beginning 
of tlie world God created three white men and tliree black men, with the same 
nimiber of w^omeii ; he resolved, that they might not afterw^ards complain, to 
give them a choice of good and evil, A large box or calabash was set on the 
ground, with a piece of paper, sealed up, on one side of it. God gave the 
black men the first choice, who t,ook the?, box, expecting it contained every 
thing, but on opening it there appeared only a f>ieco of gold, a piece of iron, 
and several other metals, of which they did not know the use. 'flic white in^n 
opening the paper it told them every thing. God left the blacks in the biiidi, 
but conducted the whites to the water side (for this happened in Africa), com- 
municated with them every night, and tauglit them to build a small ship, which 
carried them to another country, wlience tliey returned, after a long period, with 
v(y*ious merchandize to ^barter with tlie blacks, who might have been the su- 
perior people. With this imaginaiy alienation from the God of the Universe 
not a shade of despondency is associated ; they consider that it diminishes their 
comforts and endearments on earth, but that futurity is a dull and torpid state 
to tlie majority of mankind. — Bowdich's Ashantee^ p. 261 . 
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CHURCHING OF WOMEN. 

Mr. Editor, — A custom is gradually creeping in amongst many of 
tlie younger clergy in the vicinity of London? and even in the provinces, 
of “ churching'' women, as it is falsely called, at home in their private 
apartments. Surely this is chambering^ and not churching. I could 
produce many instances of this indecent and illegal custom : as well 
as an example or two of cases, in which the mother has been privately 
churched (or chambered) by a clergyman ; the child iwieatehj ba'plized^ 
and then into the Church in the dwelling-house of the 

mother ! ! As I have had some difficulty in overcoming the notions of 
a clergyman of this description, who is not yet convinced, that the 
word Church does not mean simply ‘‘ a congregation of 2 wrsons," I 
shall be obliged if you will, for my satisfaction and his edification, 
state the law on these points. 

T am, yours, 

illh Augual^ 1829 . 4 ^. 

[An article in connexion with this subject will appear in our next 
Number.] 


AFFECTED EXPRESSION. 

Mr. E DiTOK, — Fully agreeing with your correspondent “ Eccle- 
siastes/’ in his letter entitled Affected lliunility,” respecting the 
alteration of the prayer after sermon, in your number for February last, 
r am induced to mention a fault, as it a])peavs to me, and a very pre- 
valent one, in concluding the collect usually tlelivered before sermon. 
I speak of this, however, merely as an oileiice against good ta.ste. I 
mean the form of conclusion, “ through Je.su5 C’lirist our Lord, in 
whose moiil perfect form of words we conclude our ^//perfect petitions 
to the throne of grace.” It always surprises me to hear men of edu- 
cation and taste seeming to strive to make this jingle of words as 
emphatic as possible, for it strikes me as a bad habit, which they have 
accpiircd and persevere in, without ever having given it a thought. 

The same fault is too commonly observable in reading the Lord’s 
Prayer, where a stress is laid on the first syllable of the word 
forgive," as though it were meant to be contrasted with the word 
^^give," immediately preceding in^he clause, “ Give us this day our daily 
bread. And more freipiently in the GeneraJ Thanksgiving, where five 
clergymen out of six make a point of reading, We bless thee for our 
er&tion, reservation,” as though the jingle were really a beauty, and 
as though the next clause were, as I once heard it remarked it ought 
to be, “ and all other ations." 

As to the prayer before sermon, if it is judged necessary to add 
any thing to the collect of the chvifch, to introduce the Lord’s Prayer, 
with which the preacher is directed always to conclude (Canon 55), I 
confess 1 much prefer the simple form, “ who hath taught us when w^e 
pray to say,” — or, “ in whose name and words we further pray, 

VOL. XI. NO. IX. 3 z 
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Bath and Wells Diocesan Association, 


saying,” to the more elaborate ones now so prevalent in our chapels, 
and, above all, than the, to my ear, offensive antithesis of sound, in 
whose most holy name and perfect form of words, we conclude our 
imperfect addresses to the throne of grace.” 

I submit this hasty expression of the opinion of an humble indivi- 
dual to your better judgment; and am, Sir, yours, &c. M. 

♦— 


HYMN. 

Lord, to whom shall we go 1 Thou hast the words of eternal life." 


Lord, should we leave thy hallow’d feet, 
I’o whom should wc repair 
Where else such holy comforts meet. 
As spring eternal there t 

Earth has no fount of (rue delight, 

No pure, perennial stream ; 

And sorrow’s storm, and death’s long 
night, 

Soon wrap life’s brightest beam. 


Unminglod joys ’tis to give, 

And undecaying peace, 

For Thou canst teach us so to live, 
That life shall never cease. 

Thou only canst the cheering words 
Of endless life supi>ly ; 

Anointed of the Lord of Lords, 

The Son of Gi>d most high. 

George W. Doaxk, A.M. Now YotL 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


SOCIETIES Foil PROMOriNG CIIIUSTIAN KNOWLEDGE, AND 
FOR THE FROFAGATION OF THE GOSPEJ.. 


JJdl/i and Wells Diveesan Associadon. 


The Thirteenth Anniversary of the 
above Societies, this year held by r(»ta- 
tion in Bath, took place on Thursdfiy, 
July 28, on ’which occasion the Lord 
Bislioj) of the Diocese, together with 
a most respectable usseinhlage of the 
Clergy and Laity, met a little before 
eleven at the Committee Room of the 
Guildhall, wdicncc they procced(Kl to 
the Abbey Church, where an appro- 
priate and impressive discotlrsc was 
delivered by the Rev. Harvey Mariott, 
Rector of CTaverton, from Matt. vi. 10. 
After divine service the several in- 
dividuals connected with the District 
/Jommittees who wc’^ present, as- 
sembled at the Upper Rooms, where, 
after the usual prayers were read, the 
Lord Bishop, in the presence of the 
Meeting, opened the proceedings of 
the day.^ After which the Rev. Mr. 


IVIount presented the Meeting with a 
full view of the proceedings of the 
Diocese, so far as the district returns 
permitted him to do so. ’fhe Re])ort 
stated, that in the course of the last 
year had been circulated within the 
Diocese 1846 Bibles, 292 1 Ti'stamcnts, 
26,780 Prayer-books and Psalters, 
.55,411 bound books and tracts, &c. 
&c. that, according to the school 
returns, the aggregate of children in- 
structed in the principles of the Esta- 
blished Church amounted to 18,983. 

The Report being read, the Rev. 
Mr. Brymer rose, and moved that it be 
printed and circulated. After which, 
in an eloquent speech, ho pressed in a 
powerful manner the claims of the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge upon every Christian heart. 
“ There is, said he, one point to which 
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1 woiiltl direct the attention of this 
Meeting : it is stated in the conclusion 

of the Itcport just read, that the Parent 
Society will bo obliged, unless it meets 
with iricreas('d support, either to raise 
the price of its books, or to limit its 
supplies. The total expense of the 
books distributed among its members 
tluring the past year was 55,382/. : the 
charge to the members for tlicsc books 
was 3G,] 16/. ; so that the Society’s loss 
upon tliese books was 18,500/. Now 
when it is remembered that many per- 
sons who merely subscribe to District 
Associations derive the benefit of tbe 
Parent Society’s issues without contri- 
buting any thing to its funds, I cannot 
but press upon them tbe necessity of 
contributing to the fountain head from 
wliich the streams are supplied; and 
I cannot but express an earnest hope 
that many who have hitherto been 
.subscribes only to Distiict Associa- 
tions will lieneeforth become sub- 
scribers aKo to tbe funds of (he Parent 
Institution. 1 most eaineslly entreat 
n C'liristian public not to sutler the 
Society to lie under the ])ainful neces- 
sity of contracting those snp])lies whicli 
have been so geneially beiietieial to 
the community at large; hut by their 
increased su])port to increase the means 
of its extensi^e usefulness, and enable 
it to carry on, both at home and abroad, 


on that more extended scale, which llie 
exigencies of the times imperatively 
demand, those operations which are 
so admirably adapted to promote the 
glory ^f God and the good of man.” 

'Phe Rev. II. Marriott stated that the 
Parent Society bad offered to co-operate 
with a Society in Ireland, in promoting 
the interest of that country in any way 
it might think proper. 'Phe Archbishop 
of Armagh, the Lord Primate of all 
Ireland, had taken up the subject very 
warmly, and 1000/. bad been iidvanced 
for the above purpose. 'Plie Rible had 
also been published and civcidated in 
that country in the original Irish . 
language. 

Other able speoebes were delivered 
by tlie Rev. Procter Thomas and 
Colonel Daubeny. After which tlianks 
were voted to the Rev. II. Marriott for 
bis excellent discourse at tlie Abb(‘y. 

I'lie brief Report of the Society for 
tbe Propngalion of thcGospel in Foreign 
Parts, was next read by tbe Secretary, 
the Rev. Mr. Algar; and afterwards iin 
CTiergetic appeal was made by llu* Rev. 
Mr. llrymcr, in beh.'df of the Society. 

Thanks were voted to the Bishop 
for bis judicious conduct in the Cliair, 
which bis Ijordsbip having acknow- 
ledged, tht‘ fleeting separated. 

The collection amounted to above 
twenty pounds. 


POLITICAL llETHOSPECT. 


•#'# 


Domestic, — 'Phe weather, during 
tbe past month, has been unfavourable 
in the exlreiue for the u.sual agvicid- 
Inral operations of tlie season. The 
crops have been in great peril from 
the quantity of rain which has fallci^ 
almost without intermission, during 
the middle and end of August ; and 
being, in most parts of the country, 
partially cut, has occasioned consi- 
derable anxiety among the landed in- 
terests. In the West of England, 
where the harvest commences earlier, 
the corn was mostly carried before tlie 
wet weather set in, and has proved 
good and heavy; some of the new 
wheat wliicb has been brought to 
market fetched a good ]iricc. Oats 


and barley are likewise looking well ; 
and not being so forward as the wheat, 
a change of weather may be hojied for 
before the time for cutting them ap- 
proaches. Potatoes and turnips pro- 
mise abundant crops : the latter, 
though in many places re-sown since 
tbe spring, look very well, and may 
in a great measure supply the want of 
hay, occasioned by the drought in 
the spring. In some of tbe western 
coiintics large crops of this produce 
liave been mown and carried at tln^ 
same time with the wheat; heavy 
crops having been made uj)on the 
same land, which, at the usual period 
of bay-liarvost, ottered nothing the 
scythe could lay bold of. Hops are 
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very indifTcrent, the continued rains 
producing mould. With the exception 
of a few favoured spots in Mid Kent, 
there is no likelihood of any produce 
worth mentioning ; and even in these 
there is great reason to apprehend 
that the crops will prove less in (pum- 
tity find inferior in (juality to what 
they are nruv rated at. It must be 
acknowledged that the present is a 
critical period for the country : upon 
the haiwest depends, in a great mea- 
sure, the internal well-being of the 
country for the ensuing year; and 
should that tail us, the results must 
, he distressing indeed, 'fhe past year 
has been one of unparalleled suHcring 
amongst onr labouring classes; it can 
scarcely be lioped that the winter, 
gcuerall}' the most didieidt time to 
procure employnunit in jdl branches 
of labour, will bring them that relief 
they could not obtain in the huminer : 
and if scarcity of bread be added to 
their want of the means to procure it, 
our <antk’ipations of the distress of tla 
lower orders uuiht be appalling in the 
extreme. 

Francu. — A com])] etc change of 
ministry has taken ])Iace in this king-, 
dom, of a nature whicli may lead 
all Europe to antlei])ate tlu* happiest 
results. It i^roiuiscs a change iVom 
councils brf.'illiing war, to councils 
actuated by tbe vei'v s])irit (*f 2>cace, 
and from a weak and dr*idcd admini- 
stration, williout aim and iuca])able of 
looking forward to the result of their 
luulertakiiigs, to a firm and decisive 
system of govLiumcnt calculated to 
impro\e tlie domestic allairs of the 
country, and command the respect of 
foreign nations. Tlie Prince de Po- 
ligiiac lias been recalled from England 
by his sovereign to form an eflicicnt 
cabinet, of which he is to be the bead, 
and, from his known charactei’’ and 
political views, there is evcj;y reason 
to expect a more cordial union, and 
closer co-operation with tlie foreign 
olitics of tbe British government than 
as existed hitherto between the two 
nations. France would prove an use- 
ful auxiliary in putting a period to 
those dissensions which agitate East- 
ern Euvojic, and, if in close alliance 
with England, llicy might, together, 
insist u^on a speedy arrangement be- 
tween 1?ic wintencling powers in that 


quarter favourable to the general in- 
terests of mankind, and such as will 
tend to place the balance of Europe 
upon a permanent basis. 

Russia and Turkky. — The Russian 
amiylms crossed the Balkan, and Count 
Diebitsch has established his head 
quarters at Aidos. Immediately after 
his victorious troops had defeateil the 
Turkish army opposed to them, they 
made themselves masters of tliis place 
and also of the important fortresses of 
Messembria and Bourgos, the posses- 
sion of which posts left the passage 
of the Balkan open to them. Schoumla 
has not, however, surrendered, and 
may prove a serious annoyance in the 
rear of an advancing army at this late 
period of the campaign, being directly 
in the line of its supplies, reiiiforec- 
meiits, and communications. Cl on oral 
Diebitsch intends to advance upon 
Adrianople with the utmost speed coii- 
siv^tent with prudence, hoping to strike 
a deei.sive blow before the close of tlie 
^ear; and to hieiiilatv' this attcnqit, Ad- 
miral Greig is to take on board 15,000 
men at A’avna, and land the in between 
Bourgos and Sissopoli, to oblige tbe 
'J’urks, by threatening their rear, to 
retreat upon that city. These circum- 
stances tlie Forte endeavour to keep 
secret at Constantinople, though, owing 
to tlie approacli of the scene of war 
tow'ards the capital, rumours of them 
are continually siirtviding, and the 
populace are much discouraged. The 
Sultan continues to make great eff'orts 
to support tlie W’ar: urgent orders 
have been sent to the Pachas to hasten 
a levy cn masse, and to send the 
militia to the army without delay : hut 
the finances of the Porte are now al- 
most exhausted ; the principal sources 
of the revenue were the toll on the 
.Danube, the duties paid on the Bos- 
^ihonis and Dardanelles, and the poll- 
tax levied on the Greeks : tlie latter of 
these has not been paid for eight years; 
the two former have ceased for two 
years, and it is apprehended that the 
unfavourable turn which the affairs of 
Turkey have now decidedly taken will 
alFect the remittances from abroad. It 
is to he hoped, howxwer, that the Eii-' 
ropcan potentates will interfere, and 
not sutler 'the Russian iVutocrat to 
aggrandize hinlfeelf gunduly at the ex- 
pense of a neighbouring state, thus 
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ilestroying the balance of power on the 
continent; and tliere is some reason 
to conclude tliat they have already be- 
gun to see the necessity of acting. The 
Ihussian Cleneral Von MuHling has 
been despatched by his sovereign to 
Constantinople to offer the Sultan 
terms of peace, to which it is supposed 
the Emperor Avill accede if accepted by 
his antagonist. What these may be 
is totally unknown ; should they jirove 
such as the Sultan cannot in lionour 
and justice agree to, and the Emperor 
continues to advance, reports arc in 
circulation in the Turkish capital of 
very different means to be employed 
in order to render him more accom- 
inodatijig. 'J'he English frigate, which 
carn'icd out Mr. Gordon, is now ready 
to enter the Black Sea, and other 
Englisli vessels are {nrepared to follow 
it, for the pnr])ose, it is there asserted, 
of an av)ned intervention, should the 
Bussians menace the capital. In Asia, 
likewise, fhe Jtussiaiis have been gene- 
rally victorious, A l)iPtle has been 
fought near Erzeroon, in vliich four 
Pachas and some tliousand 'Turks have 
been made prisoneis, and many can- 
non with anmuinilion hav e fallen into 
the hands of tlie Kus.sians. Trehizond 
Avas invested immediately after, and 
rumours are afloat that it has fallen ; 
if this he true the Kiissians must be iii 
]}osscssion of tlu‘ whole of Armeuia. 

Meantime the Greeks continue to 
strengthen themselves, andiheir tr(>oj)s 
h.'ive advanced in some places beyond 
the line marked as the boundary of 
their couiitiy. The Sultan persists in 
refusing to acknowledge their inde- 
pcudencc, and has explicitly declared 
to the Brilisli and French ambassadors, 
recently returned to the Porte, tliat 
all attempts to enter into a treaty on 
the subject will prove fruitless. Such 
being liis detennination, the aUied 
powers will, most probably, proceed 
to acknowledge Greece without any 
reference to the feelings 6f the Porte, 
leaving it to digest the matter as it 
niay. " 

Mexico. — The hopes of Spain for 
the recovery of her quonda)n colony, 
appear better foimdecl than she could 
ever rationally have anticipated. Till 
now, any thoughts on the subject ap- 
peared like vain qhimeras founded on 
national vanify rather than actual pro- 


bability ; hut the dreadful dissensions 
now prevailing in the republic, and 
tile late atrocious measure enforced by 
the Mexican government, of expelling 
the old Spanish families in order to 
gratify* a tumultuous rabble, has ex- 
cited so much indignation amongst 
even many of the republicans, that it 
is possible a vigorous and well-sup- 
ported attempt at this juncture might 
restore, at least for a short time, the 
dominion of Spain ; and should it prove 
true, as has been asserted; that Ferdi- 
nand contemplates its erection into a 
separate kingdom, under the rule of a 
branch of the Spanish rayal family, it 
might ultimately become a monarchy 
closely connected with the mother 
country, and more truly and perma- 
nently beni'ficial to her interests than 
it can ever prove as a dependent co- 
lony. 'Tlie S])anish authorities in the 
Ilavannah have opened a corre.spond- 
enec with General Santa Ana, a bold 
and iin])rincip]ed leader, over whom 
the M(‘xican government, wliieli has 
been in the Ijabit of injuring and in- 
sulting every person to whom it is in- 
debted for services, has no substantial 
control, and who governs the extensive 
district between Xalassa and Vera 
Cruz, and they rely upon his coope- 
ration in case of a descent. The forces 
under his coininand amount to up- 
Avards of 12,000 men, Avho are r(‘])re- 
sented as rta<ly to folloAv him in any 
riiterj)nsei 5 and these, united to the 
large force Avhieh Spain has always 
kept at the Ilavannah, as if waiting for 
a favourable oj)povtunity, might prove 
effectual in a country so completely 
disorganized ; es})ecially as the South 
Amcrica'u States arc so distracted by 
intestine commotions, that they w^oiild 
be unable to render any assistance to 
llie Mexicans. The nation is in such 
a state, that a change of legislators 
ihigbt be adA^antageous, and could not 
poss^Jily place it in a worse condition; 
nor could any laws or rulers from 
Spain introdAice a moi*e bigoted or 
intolerant system than has been hi- 
therto practised by the republican go- 
vernors. 

South America. — The general ftate 
of this portion ^)f the new world is one 
of diAusion and turhuleiiee ; the' settle- 
ment of which seems, in a great de- 
gree, dependent on the life of Bolivar, 
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whoso eminent talents are directed 
with unequalled disintercRtcdncss to 
mcasiires of permanent w’elfare to 
tliose states in which he has influenee, 
and over whom his counsels must 
ultimately prevail. i 

The Emperor of the Brazils, W'ith 
C(pial zeal for the w’eUare of his coun- 
try, feels himself peiqdexed hy the 
ruined state of the public finances, 
'file report of tlie minister of this 
department to the assembly of the 
empire, makes the deheit of the na- 
tional income to nu*et the expenditure, 
7,1 00,000 initrees, being one-third of 
the ontirt' revenue of the country, and 
that po means of retreiu'hment exist 
hy which this deficiency can be re- 


moved. lie does not even hint at any 
precise measure by which the evil 
may jirobably be removed, but only 
calls upon every member of the as- 
sembly for his best exertions to help 
his country under circumstances which 
if not removed may prove her ruin. 
The rupture which had taken place 
betw'ecn the French government and 
Buenos Ayres, seems to he in a fair 
way for settlement : all tlic most ur- 
gent points of dispute are arranged 
by a convention bctwecii the French 
commander, ViscomteVenancoiirt, and 
the government of Buenos Ayres, and 
the remaining ones are reserv'’ed tor 
future treaty between the administra- 
tions of the two countries. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Name. Appmutmcnt, 

nix, rbhvarcl Doinesfa* Cliapl. to His Grace the Duke of St Alban’s. 

Mogiiilgo, W. 11. IMinist. of Strt. 'll barn Chapel. 

Sharpe, Lancelot Head Mast, of St. Saviour’s Grammar School, Southwaik. 


Name. 

Aston, Lord 

licrnaui, Samuel F. Pytchley, P. (h 

Bower, J. . Bariuston, R. 

Broughton, C. T... Uttoxeterl V. 
Carpciidale, Wni. . . Wincantou, P. C. 

Cobbold, Edwaid 

' f /o Long Melford, 

Duginorc, Henry . - Beecharnwill, R, 

T ¥>• t in rCharficld, R. 
Jones, UiclmrdP. Compton, V. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Count ij. 


Diocese. 


Patron, 


Preferment. 

/Tardebigg, V. Worcester),,, , „ , .o 

• \ tohoMhn flh/:. Tanivorlb.V. Warwick J " Eail ofl lynioutli 

Nortb'din. Petcrboro’Bp. of Lichf. & Cov. 
E. York York Sir F. Boynton, Bt. 
Stafford Lichfield D.& (his. of Windsor 
Somerset B.&WellsU.&G.Mcssiter,Esqs. 
Norfolk ) . . ^ • ,1 / C. B. Plristow, Isno. 
Sutfolk J ^ ' f John Cobbold, Esq. 

Norfolk Norwich John Motteux, Esq. 


U. 


Ireland, John 
Irvin, Joseph 

Irvine, Thomas 
Loathes, Fred. 
Manley, John 


Queen Charlton 
€ Hackne.ss, C. 

. ••v ivith Harewood Dale, C 
V to Broinpton, V. 


Gloucest. Gloucest. Rev. R. P, Jones 
Sornciset B.&WcllsT.Harris,Esq.c5'o///c/-.9 


Ulrome, P. C, 

{ Herringfleet, D. 
to Ringsfield, II. 

* . • Upton Helion, R, 

Marcon, W. Mason , Edgefield, R. 

J Mottiston, II. 

Shorwell, R. 

M.ldmay,W.St.Jn.J Abbotstone, R. 

^ V with Itchin Stoke, V. 

! Chaplain to 11. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland 

W West’ HorJon, R. j Newman, Esq. 

Alrcsford, R. j Rev. T. Newman 


. ? N. York Yqj k } J- V.B. Jolinstoii, Bt. 

3 ^ Sir George Cayley, Bt. 

E* Yoik York R. of Barmston 

]• Suffolk Norwich 5 
J i Mrs. Postle 

Devon Exeter W. Wellington, Esq. 
Norfolk Norwich William Mason, Esq. 

^ I. Wight Windiest. Lady St. Jn.Mildmay 
^ Hants Winchest. A. Baring, Esq. 
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Name. Preferment. County, Diocese. Patron. 

C Long Wittenham, V. Berks Sariim Exeter Coll. Oxford 
P„l, }0„™.^.L,.na.r 

Pope, S. L Whittlesea, St. Mary, V. Can^b. Ely 

Rogers, C. ..•••• Sowerby Bridge, C. W. York York Vic. of Halifax 

Sharpe, F. W Monyash, P.C. J D.&C. ofLiclif. 

{toSNewton', V. lion. M. Langley 

„ , j / Fell, of Jesus Coll. Camb. 

Studliolme, J Wilbraham, V. Camb. Ely Mrs. Hicks 

Taylor, G Clopton, R. Suffolk Notwich Adam Taylor, Esq. 

Uniuhart, Fred. . . {,^®riko"aCne?'R. 1 Esq. 

Watkmson, R- . • { Earls-Colne, V. ) \ H.H.Carwarainc.Esq. 

T> I 4 . rst. Benet, Graccchiircb, <5*1 , ,1 j , rD.&C.ofSt.Paurs, cS- 

^Vatts, Robert .. Eastcheap.R./ London^ D.&C.ofCanterb.«/l 

Williams, HamiltonJ. Bnckland Dinbam, V. SomersetB.&AV. | 

Williams, J. Brown Llantrissant, V. Glamorg. Llandatf D. &C. of Gloucester 

Woodley, Charles W. St. Stythians, V. Cornwall Exeter Earl of Falmouth 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Bradshaw, John .. Brandesburton, R. E.York 

£ Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Ma 
Ciisson, William.. < Norton by Twycross, ^.1, . 

t and Thrussington, V. / 

„ . , /Edgefield, R. 

brands, liransby • Lo„j, Melford, R. 


Franks, James .... Sowerby Biidge, C. 
Hall, a. D.D. -{“.erbtne, V. 


Leicester Lincoln 

Norfolk 
Suflblk 
^Y. York 


York St.John’sColl.Camb. 
iirl boro ugh 

{ Loid Chancellor 
Earl of Essex 

Norwich / 1: E^q. 




fj. 

/ Ex.of Rcv.J.Leroo 
Vic. of Halifax 


^ f Chattisham, V. 

ta;ni Creeling, R. 

Melhuish, Thomas . Ashwatcr, R. 

Mends, Thomas .. Holbeton, U. 

Northmore, T. W^ . Winterton, V. 

Ra; , Orbell ...... Wyverstonc, R. 

f r Banner, C. 

Savory, S. Henry . J t.5*noughtoii-in-the-Hole,V, 


}h“ 


ants 


York 

Winchcat. (iiiecn’s Coll. 0\f. 


J- Suffolk ^Norwich Eton Coll. 

Devon Exeter Rev. T. Melhuish 
Devon Exeter The King 
Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 


C and Tvvyford, R. 

Seabrook, Thomas 


Spurgeon, J.G. . 


nT}d Wickhambro^, 

{ Clopton, R*. 
and Oulton, R. 


Suffolk Nonvich / t"'^ 

John Moseley, FiSq. 

"Y C T. Kerslake, Esq. 

. > Norfolk Nor w ich ' Mar. Cholinondcley 
J ( George Thomas, 

\ Suffolk Nor«teh / 

f Lord Chancellor 

I Suffolk Norwich j J- Spurgeon, Esq. 

J • I Rev. G. Anguish 


Townc, W. 
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OXFORD. 


Tlie Rev. James Russell Pliillott, M. A. 
Soinersetsliire; Rev. George Wells, M.A. 
Diocese of Chichester; and James Henry 
Hughes, B. A. Wiltshire; have been ad- 
mitted Probationer Fellows of Magdalen 
College. 

Edward Green and Henry Cope Onslow, 
Diocese of Chichester; Thomas Harris, 
Warwickshire; George Ayscough Chaplin, 
and John Montague Cholmeley, Lincoln- 
shire ; have been admitted Demies of the 
same College. 

At the Visitation of Abingdon School, 
the following gentlemen were elected to 
Scholarships at Pembroke College : — 

Te$dale Foundation — Mr. H. Percival 
Skelton, Mr. Marlin Hawkins (founder's 
kin), Mr. Badcock, Mr. Thomas Good- 
lake. 

Wightwick Foundation — Mr. Strange. 


Notice is hereby given, That an election 
to the Scholarship founded in Pembroke 
College, Oxford, by Sir John I’hillips, Bart, 
for natives of the county of Pembroke, 
will take place on Wednesday, the 21st 
of October next, in Pembioke College. 
Candidates must be between . the age of 


fourteen and twenty, and arc required to 
produce, at the time of election, an authen- 
tic copy of the register of the parish, signed 
by the p*arson, churchwardens, and over- 
seers of such parish for the time being, 
where they were respectively born, within 
the said county. 

Persons intending to offer themselves 
as Candidates are desired to notify the 
same to the Master of the College ten 
days previously to the day of election. 

Pembroke College, Aug,^*^, 1829. 


At Charles Church, Plymouth, the 
Rev. Charles Keven Williams, M. A. Fel- 
low of Pembroke College, and Master of 
the Grammar School at Lewes, to Amelia, 
only child of J. Lampeer, Esq. Paymaster 
of the South Devon Militia. 

At Wingham, Kent, the Rev. Richard 
Sankey, M. A. Fellow of Corpus Christ! 
College, to Mary Thomason, eldest daugh- ' 
ter of the Rev. Richard Boys, M.A. senior 
Chaplain to the Hon. East India Company 
at St. Helena. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


MARRIED. 

At Cheddleton Church, Thomas Pell 
Platt, Esq. of Child’s Hill, Hampstead, 
M.A. and Fellow of Trinity College, to 
Anne, youngest daughter of John Leigh, 
Esq. of Consall, in the county of Staiford. 
At Cantray, Inverness-shire, (Robert 


Grant, Esq. M.P. M.A. and Fellow of Mag- 
dalene College, to Margaret, only daughter 
of the late Sir David Davidson. 

At the Collegiate Church, Manchester, 
(by the Rev. John Clowes, M. A.) the 
Re N. W. Gibson, M. A. Chaplain of 
Trinity College, to Mrs. Hodgkinson, 
daughter of William Simmons, Esq. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ On the Unlawfulness of Baptizing in Private Houses” in our next. 

Wc beg J.S.” to accept ^r thanks, and also our friend at Bath. 

We hope “ R. P.” has not forgotten us. Wc are always happy to hear from him. 



THE 


CHRISTIAN 

REMEMBRANCER. 

OCTOBER, 1829. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I . — A New System of Geology ^ in 7vh}ch the Great Revolutions of 
the Earth and Animated Nature are reconciled at once to Modern 
Science and Sacred History. By Andrew Ure, M.D. F. R.S. 
Member of the Geological and Astronomical Societies of J^on don ^ 

Professor of Physics and Lecturer on Chemistry in the Ander- 
sonian University, London : Longman, Rees, Onne, Brown, and 
Green. 1829. 8vo. Pp.lv. G21, Plates, VII. Wood Engravings, 
51. Price 21^. 

Geologists do not think much of this work as a book of science, 
because it is chiefly a compilation from its predecessors, and as such 
contains so many opinions, and so many statements, that it is almost 
impossible to form any new decision upon the great questions which 
interest the student in geology, by the light it throws upon tliose 
subjects. What however causes us to undervalue it in that respect, 
induces us to think very highly of it in another point of view ; for 
the variety of information which it affords, and the pleasing style 
in which it is written, recommend it greatly as a summary for 
such as are content to take their notions upon these abstruse ques- 
tions at second-hand. It is with reference to this consideration 
that we have deemed it a fit publication to be noticed in these 
pages, more especially as it certainly, in great measure, fulfils the 
promise of its title-page,. and ^reconciles the great differences which 
geologists and divines have found in • the interpretation of the 
Mosaic history of the earth. We owe, therefore, no apology to our 
readers for thus stepping aside from our usual path, to wander awhile 
in the rocky wilderness of geological speculation. It is most mar- 
vellous to see how the ignorance of man will exalt itself against ftie 
knowledge of his Maker — how the dark absurdities of human reason 
will presume to enter into competition with omniscient wisdom, and 
how the thing created dares to say unto Him who made it — “ The 

VOL. XI. NO. X. 4 G 
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authentic history of thy works is a fable.• ** To such follies as these 
has the perversion of the study of geology given rise: and it is 
singular that such fruits should have arisen from such a stem : for if 
there be any portion of natural history which, more than the rest, is 
calculated to afford an illustration of the truth of Scripture, it is that 
portion which w'eak-minded and wrong-judging men have prostituted 
to the cause of infidelity. Why this should be the case it is difficult 
to conceive. “ The undevout astronomer'' has long been styled a mad- 
man ; and no less so the botanist who, gathering from the diluvial 
soil the s])ecimens which he needs, sees not in the flower he 
chcrislies, the name and the power of that God, who, in the words 
of the historian, said, “ Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yield’- 
iug seed after its hind, and the tree yieldhig fruit after its hind, whose 
seed is in itself upon the earth : and it was so.** But no sooner does 
the geological sceptic look out, than all this wonderful and wonder- 
working system is declared a thing of chance ; and instead of putting 
faith in the word which tells him, that “ in the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth," without seeking to know what and when 
that beginning was, we find him doubting, or affecting to doubt, 
whether the wwld ever had a beginning at all. He will not be 
satisfied unless w'e tell him how long the days were in which the 
Almighty worked his will upon the elements which He had made, 
— unless we measure for him, with the shallow hour-glass of human 
ignorance, the very duration of the twalight which ushered in the 
dawn of earthly existence ; unless w^e calculate the weight in ounces 
of the “ dry land” which appeared, and fathom with reckless pre- 
sumption the depth of those waters whose “gathering together** 
God called “ seas.** 

The error lies here : — the writings of Moses state the occurrence of 
two great events in the history of our planet — its creation in “ the 
beginning** — its destruction for a time by the deluge which occurred 
in the time of Noah. Now gcologivsts have no right in common sense 
to speculate upon that which occurred before the latter epoch. ^ What 
can we know of the primal features of the globe ? What can we 
build upon, as data, in our best arguments respecting what might have 


• One of the controversial inquiries of the present day is, the cause of the excavatitm 
of valleys — one party siding with the late Mr. Conybeare in his arguments respecting 
running waters — the other, enlisting under the banners of Dr. Auckland, (with at least 
reason on their side as well as Scripture), who say that valleys owe their form, depth, and 
direction, to diluvial action. We were much delighted lately to hear the sensible way 
in which the President of the Geological Society, the learned and eloquent Professor 

S&dgwick, endeavoured to reconcile the discordant and jarring differences of the Fluvia- 
lists” and “ Diluvialists” by shewing how little either knew of the matter, and how foolish 
it is, in clever and accomplished' men, to let subjects of speculation awaken feelings of 
uneasiness where, under such circumstances, peace had been a better result, though born 
of ignorance. 
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been ? To reason thus, is to throw away the only means of reasoning ; 
it is to attempt exploring a Cretan labyrinth without the Daedalian 
wing ; to navigate a stormy and unknown ocean “chartlcss, and starless, 
and with compass gone* * *** Weak, and worse than wicked, speculations 
of an imaginary nature on the of Omnipotence are surely 

beneath the indulgence of men, who would instruct the ignorant and 
unfold to the gaze of the foolish the hidden mysteries of Almighty 
power. There is nothing in the first chapter of Genesis contrary to 
reason^ though much beyond our present knorvledgc : and to doubt 
what we cannot explain, according to our pre-conceived notions of 
philosophy, is to resign the character wliich the sceptic vainly endea- 
vours to arrogate unto himself. Whether the six days of creation be 
ordinary days, of which we know and feel the brevity; or days of 
ages, in which “a thousand years is as one day” — what are we the 
wiser — what are we the better — for attempting to discover? God 
could, if he had pleased, have never set a sun in the “ firmament of 
heaven,” nor have given that sun of reason to enlighten the intellect, 
which too often suffers a more dark eclipse than its day- dividing type. 
Such, however, is not to be considered a general error with geologists, 
'fhere arc those who have contented themselves with reading as much 
of the book of nature as they understand, and no more : and such 
men are more worthy of attention than the soaring rhapsodist wlio 
pretends that he has passed the ^^Jlammanfia mwnm miindiy' and gazed 
on tlie mind of the Creator at its work of wonder. 

There is, however, sufficient which may be understood to convince 
us of the two facts which Moses has stated. Most men acknowledge 
that the earth did begin to be “ in the beginning :” and geology lias 
proved, by an examination of our gravel beds,^ that, whether ISIoses 
had told us so or not— whether there was evidence of such a fact or 
not in tlic wild traditions of the heatlien — at one time or another, 
“ the walers^^ must have ‘‘ prevailed exceedingly vpon the earth 
and that “ all the high hills that were under the whole heaven' must 
HAVE BEEN “ covered,” There is not a pebble lying in the path of 
the sceptic, which would not teach him this truth, if he would search 
out whence that pebble was broken, and how it was rounded. 
Geology, therefore, besides doing away with the ridiculous absurdity 
which Linnaeus expressed in his famous climax, “ Lajndcs crescuntf 
&c., proving that stones, if they alter at all, must be diminished 


* If geology had done no other service to the world than this, it had done enough to 
deserve immortal honour ; and to Dr. Buckland, as pioneer in the ranks of tliat science, 
we cannot assign sufficient praise for his patience, industry, and zeal. He has shev^, 

that, thougif we may have no mountains to ascend, or unknown valleys to explore, we 
have, in the debris with which we strew our garden walks, or mend our highways, more 
interesting matter for inquiry and thought to exercise themselves upon, than many 

of the students in tbe more magnificent fields of nature. 
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instead of increased by length of years, has taught us another , lesson, 
that “ Wisdom crieth in the streets,” as Solomon says, and that man 
regarded! her not. If Moses had never told us, that God destroyed 
the earth with a flood, for the wickedness of menf‘ geology would 
convince us, that the earth had been destroyed, and by a flood. 
But this is not enough for the sceptic ; he, forsooth, must be taught, 
or he believes nothing, how the flood was brought about; whether 
by ‘‘ the great deep” which was broken up, we are to understand a 
reservoir outpouring its contents, or the simple operation of the ocean 
disgorged from its bed by a supernatural cause. f However interest- 
ing such questions may be, when considered philosophically (and no 
true philosopher discards the only book likely to assist his inquiries), 
when fanciful and extravagant thories are built upon them, it is time 
that the restraining hand of common sense should put a rein on the 
imagination of their authors. 

None of our physical records are better fitted to inculcate humility (says 
Dr. Ure) tlian the geological systems of the 18 th century. They exhibit the 
human mind, in gesture proudly eminent, but yet the perpetual dupe of phan- 
tasms as extravagant and unreal as the prodigies of oriental fiction. — P. xx. 

At different times within the last few years different authors have 
risen, with a zeal, perhaps, greater than their judgment, to overthrow 
tliese fairy fabrics of mental inconsistency, but they have principally 
failed because they wTOte too generally. It must not be imagined 
that because geology improperly pursued, or hastily taken up, has 
given occasion to sceptical notions, that, consequently, J every geologist 
is necessarily a sceptic ; but this appears to have been the idea of 


• We really believe that iji these words lies the root of the diflScuIty. Had Moses 
said nothing about the cause of the flood, sceptics might have believed it. It is well 
known, how Voltaire endeavoured to convince the world, that the petrifactions found m 
Italy were the fish left there by pU^rimSy and which had been hardened into stone in the 
course of a few years; and it is not long since, that the writer of this note heard an Essay 
read at a “ Philosophical Society,’’ which ended by asserting, that God did not destroy 
the world by the flood in wraths hut in MERCY III 

f It is, to venture an opinion somewhat speculative, in our turn, more likely that the 
flood was brought about by volcanic action melting the ices at the poles, &c. We have 
said nothing of volcanic action in this paper: if we had, we must have entered upon 
various points of imiuiry somewhat foreign to our present undertaking, though not unin- 
teresting to the student who reads of the “ smoh^ of the burning of the great city” and 
liears of earthquakes and volcanic flamds in the Vicinity of that spot which many Roman 
Catholics and most Protestants believe to bear the foundations of “ Babylon the Great:”-— 
we could speak of Albano and its threatenings of fire, till our readers should think our 
hint no chimera. Moreover, volcanoes would supply us with thoughts of that great 
and depicted event which is to consume the world by fire, without feeling a necessity to 
call in a comet to our aid. 

X That this notion is prevalent, may be learned by the fact, that not many weeks 
sii\fe we received a letter containing a request, that we would refute this notion in our 
pages; since the writer had been asked by a friend, whether Geology was not almost 
synonymous with scepticis'/h. ? and had been told so by many others, persons of intelligence 
and talent. It is not unlikely Mr. Bugg’s “ Scriptural Geology” may have done harm 
in this way, alarming without pacifying. 
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Mr. Bugg, who, in his Scriptural Geology^^ has laid about him right 
and left, as if he were the avenger of Scripture, and cared not what 
he said about geologists, so that he vindicated the Sacred Writings 
from what he imagines to be affronts offered to them. Perfectly 
misunderstanding the value, as well as the errors of geology, he has 
confounded right with wrong, and wrong with right, and has increased 
the confusion which he, doubtless, intended to clear up. His labours, 
tlierefore, though praise-worthy in purpose, are useless in execution. 
Had he written less obstinately, he would have written more effectively ; 
for a greater error in criticism cannot exist than the pushing of a point 
too far. Great reasoners always stop short of their argument. Palcy 
never ventured to the extent of his conclusions — and Euclid loved to 
prove his demonstrations by the argumentum ct fortiori. Next to Bugg, 
Mr. Granville Penn, in his Geologies Compared,” &c. ranks as a de- 
fender of Scripture : scholar and gentleman as he is, he has written 
like a scholar and a gentleman ; but his book is imperfect, because he 
lias argued, like his opponents, frequently by conjecture. 

Dr. Uro, in the ivork immediately under consideration, is tlie most 
recent of those who have attempted, on the principles of sound ratio- 
cination, to reconcile ‘‘ the revolutions of the earth” “ to modern 
science and sacred history.” We have said before, we consider the 
author to have fulfilled in great part the promise of his title-page ; 
and we arc persuaded that our readers will agree with us in our 
opinion, if they will peruse the pleasing and instructive Introduction 
to the body of the work, wherein, in a tone of philosophical inde- 
jiendence, he has canvassed the opinions of the great geological 
theorists, and stated his objects with great clearness and precision. 
After having spoken, in a quotation from Alisgn, of the end to which 
all knowledge should be employed, viz. to illustrate the wisdom or 
the goodness of the Father of njiturc ; our author thus observes: — 

Negligent of these truths, it has become the fashion with several systematists 
to obliterate from their transcript of Nature, those traces of creative design 
which have been inscribed on every page of the original, for the delight and 
elevation of the student’s mind. This is a deed of singular demerit, derogatory 
at once from the well-being of man, and the glory of God. Should the har- 
monious co-operatioii of the elemental powers, light, heat, and electricity, 
towards their manifold subjects, solid, liquid, and aeriform, he contemplated as 
the preconcerted wisdom of Hga veil, •this idcA is scouted as fanatical. Are Final 
causes, or the purposes of individual being, no longer to be souglit after soberly 
in physics, because, forsooth, in the infancy of science, phantasms were taken 
for realities in this delicate research? ’fhe same rule should make us renounce 
every scientific inference ; liecause, in one shape or another, it may have been 
absurdly drawn before. Final causes, the conditions of existence, or the cor- 
relation of parts and functions, constitute the unceasing study of the geiminc 
naturalist, who investigates the principles of organic life. Because Galen, 5n 
his treatise de Usn Parfhnn has given unfounded fancies for final causes, is 
Cuvier to he denounced for inferring the shape and size of an unknown animal, 
its tribe, genus, and species, whether living or extinct, from a single fossil bone? 
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In fact, final causes, or the mutual uses and subserviency of parts, arc his sole 
guides in this intricate labyrinth. 

We readily admit that the time has not anrived, and may perhaps be still far 
distant, when the experimental philosopher may safely employ final causes as 
the leading clue in his inquiries. In the nistory of ancient, and the early periods 
of modern physics, final causey were often assigned, before the proximate or 
operative causes had been explained, or perhaps examined. This inversion of 
inductive logic, need hardly be apprehended from any experimentalist of reputa- 
tion in the present day. In such circumstances, therefore, the temperate use of 
final causes may be encouraged, first as serving to arrange several inductions 
under a general head, but especially as displaying the concerted harmonics of 
Providence. The outcry against them is one of the countersigns of the sceptical 
school. — Pp. xliii. xliv. 

To analyze, or to quote from, the various topics discussed in this 
interesting treatise, is impossible: — our limits prohibit it: but our 
intention will be fulfilled in producing such arguments as may enable 
those amongst our readers who, perchance, have imbibed incorrect 
notions on the subject, that geology contains in it nothing which 
militates against the faith of the Christian; hut, on the contrary, that 
it tends to establish the credibility of the Sacred Volume. We 
profess not to have made up our minds upon the point whicli wc 
alluded to above, respecting the length of the demiurgic days ; hut we 
feel assured that no sensible person can gather from the indistinctness 
of the statement in the Bible any thing to perplex, or to destroy his 
credence of the facts asserted. We are, therefore, content to see by 
faith that which we cannot, at present, otherwise understand. Still, 
to shew what can be said upon the simplest construction of the 
passages in dispute, we produce the comments of Dr. Ure : — 

Many speculative writers have considered the record of Moses as referring 
merely to the origin of the lumian race, without at all defining the epoch at 
which either the earth or tl)e system of the world was made. This opinion seems 
quite incompatible with the direct and obvious meaning of his narrative of Cre.a- 
tion. The demiurgic week, as it is called, is manifestly composed of six working 
days like our own, and a day of rest, each of equal length, and therefore con- 
taining an evening and a morning, measured by a rotation of the e»irtli round 
its axis. That this rotation did, at no former period, differ materially in dura- 
tion from the present length, has been shown by Laplace in his Sgsthne da 
Monde. Hence it is to be regretted that any commentators of Scripture, misled 
by fancied necessity of certain geological schemes of stratiform superposition, 
should have vexed themselves and their readers, in torturing tlie Hebrew words 
for day, and evening and morning, into many mystical renderings. That Moses 
attached no such vague meaning to ^hc creative days in Genesis, is evident from 
the language of the fourth commandment in Kxodus ; “ Six days shalt thou 

labour and do all thy work, but Yhe seventh is the sabbath of tlie Lord thy God : 
in it thou shalt not do any work ... for in six days the Lord made Heaven and 
Earth, the sea and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore the 
Lord blessed the Sahhath-day, and hallowed it.” Here, as every where else, the 
Bible is its best interpreter, and will always enable any man of common sense 
and unbiassed judgment to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, wliile the dupe 
of critical refinement is ^tumbling in a labyrinth of Hebrew roots. 

W e may, moreover, ask why wc should claim in behalf of our globe, a more 
.ancient origin than that assigned by the inspired chronologist ? Will its rank, 
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dignity, and importance, be enhanced by a remote genealogy ? Is this a taint 
of the pride of ancestry, common to the whole family of man 'i But how can it 
be safely gratified? Even lynx-eyed science can pierce the dark veil of creation 
no further than common vision. Her telescopic glasses, which pierce fartliest 
into space, have no time-penetrating power whatsoever. — Pp. 10 — 12. 

I have no doubt, that by many it will be deem|;d the conception of a narrow 
mind, to limit the origin of our earth to so modern an epoch. But if it was 
formed for the dwelling place of Man, what use is there for imagining a more 
distant beginning ? Why build a mansion in the wilderness of space, long ere 
tenants are prepared to occupy it ? Nor are we warranted in ascribing an earlier 
date to the celestial orbs; for the heavens and the earth were the offspring of one 
creative mandate. And what advantage do Philosophers hope to gain, by going 
back a million of ages ? Even then they arc at an era equally recent, compared 
with Him who is from everlasting to everlasting, for with the eternity of ms 
jmiNG, all revolving time is incommensurable. Though the existence of spiritual 
intelligences prior to the formation of Man, seems to be suggested in Scripture, 
yet of material pre-existence, no indication is given. It appears, therefore, that 
neither Reason nor Revelation will justify us in extending the origin of the 
material system, beyond 6000 years from our own days. The world then re- 
ceived its substance, form, and motions, from the volition of the Omnijmteiit. 

Assuredly, no rational creature can carry its thoughts, without a profound 
sentiment of dismay and self-anniliilation, into that infinity of time and 'space 
wliich was occupied by Deity alone. Can Philosophy tranquillize the soul, in 
doubt, whether tins appalling solitude shall not return ? No indeed. But the 
Faitli of Jesus Christ, founded on his Resurrection, gives his followers tlic assur- 
ance, that the future infinity will be of a different character from the past ; for 
ill it, the self-existing Jehovah will live in fellowship witli the spirits of just men 
made perfect. Pp. 1 1, 15. 

We cannot extract the many beautiful passages respecting the 
theory of light, and the atmosphere, from want of space; hut shall 
now state what is said about the primeval land and ocean. 

Dr. Ure is inclined to consider that the original land bore to the 
water about a ratio of equality, Newton has demonstrated that the 
only form compatible with an universal diffusion of waters round a 
revolving globe, is an oblate spheroid. If the ihass be not homogene- 
ous, but composed of strata, which increase in density towards the 
the centre (whicli is, as geology infers, the case with our present 
earth), then the figure which the revolving globe would assume is a 
less oblate, though still elliptic spheroid — the actual predicament of 
the globe which we inhabit. The Scriptures also teach us that the 
original form of the globe was “ the regular spheroid, when it lay 
enveloped in the shoreless deep.” Vide Gen. i. D. The alteration is 
supposed to have been the disrtiption 6f the surface by the elevation 
of the originally horizontal, or rather circ ular, bands of rocky strata 
into the mountains which diversify the world. The successive crea- 
tions of vegetable and animal existence are also stated to have been 
produced by causes which equally agree with the written word, and 
the unwritten inductions of philosophy. • 

In Book First we have seen the dry land iipheaved out of the circumfluent 
waters, clothed with vegetation, and stocked with animal life. The primordial 
mineral strata which we afterwards considered, are void of organic forms. 
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Those' ’which we now proceed to examine, present distinct remains, more or less 
abundant, of living beings. Here, therefore, we aliould pause in solemn medi- 
tation, on the most marvellous phenomenon, which Nature, full of wonders, can 
possibly exhibit to the eye of man ; the dawn of organization ; the mystical 
transition from the Idank of eternity to the fulness of time, from the inertia of 
the first matter, to the self-movement of life; the first-born of earthly creatures; 
records of the Creative Spirit, traced in imperishable characters, which every 
])casant may read, and no sophist can falsify. Here the rudiments of vitality lie 
embalmed in enduring mausoleums. An ancient catastrophe has rendered 
these primeval vaults accessible, enabling us to behold the eldest progeny of 
nature, which display, even in their exUviae, the perfect workmanship of the 
pEiTY. The infinite void that separates death from life yawns before us, the 
inscrutable pathway between nonentity and existence, which an Almighty Being 
alone could traverse. Thus, even these elemental organic forms, arc infallible 
documents of that Eternal Wisdom, which willed a world into being. 

The erection of the subaqueous strata, into the primitive mountains and plains, 
was evidently accompanied with universid disruption. Innumeralde fragments 
of both the upborne and upbearing rocks were tossed about, and washed down 
into the congregated waters, along the precipitous shores, and over the bed of the 
primeval ocean. These shatterea fragments becoming agglutinated by their own 
pulverulent cement, soon recomposed continuous strata, which bear internal evi- 
dence of the violence that gave them birth. Thus were formed the transition rocks 
of geologists, mineral masses which denote the passage between the upright ])ri- 
initive and the horizontal secondary strata, between those of inorganic and 
organic evidence. These rocks are called conglomerate, or fragmentary, from 
their aspect and composition. In the course of the consolidation and re-union 
of their j>arts, a few of the organic foniis with which the sea was beginning to 
teem, falling into their crevices, became imbedded in their substance. Hence 
we see how some vestiges of animal existence, appear in the oldest conglomerate, 
or greywacke formation. The convulsions, which after a long interval, caused 
the deluge, have also dislocated many of these conglomerates, so that strata of 
rounded pebbles assuredly aggregated in a horizontal position, arc now found 
standing in upriglit walls, 'i'hus the famous puddingstones of Valorsiuc, in 
Savoy, arc a kind of greywacke schist, containing rounded fragments of gneiss, 
and inica-slatc, (1 or 7 inches in diameter. That stones of the size of a man’s 
hc.ad, jircviously rounded by attrition, should build themselves up in a perjion- 
dicular wall, and stand » stemlily thus, till line particles of hydraulic cement 
should have time to envelop and fix them in their upright posture, is an absurd 
and impossible supposition. It is therefore demonstrable that these pudding- 
stone strata were formed in horizontal, or slightly inclined beds, and erected 
after their accretion. Such effects would be produced on the convulsive emer- 
gence of the pebbly hanks out of the primeval ocean, either at the deluge, or 
some preceding catastroplie. There arc mountains 10,000 feet high in the 
Alps, formed of firmly conglomerated pebbles. — Pp. 129 — 131, 

But vre hasten to the second great event recorded in the Mosaic 
history — feeling convinced that, if^ the foregoing extracts do not 
induce a perusal of the work, the passages which we shall quote 
upon the subject of the ’^Deluge, will convey an impression of our 
author’s talent, sufficient to justify our recommendation of that 
perusal. 

It has been maintained by some ingenious writers, that the'wliole of the 
qntediluvian earth nqw lies drowned under our actual seas; and that the whole 
of the present dry lands, formed the bed of the antediluvian ocean. I- dlo not 
mean to ofler any elaborate examination of this hypothesis. Dr. Buckland has, 
in my opinion, advanced sufficient evidence, to prove that considerable portions 
'^at least of our existing grounds, were occupied by land animals before the 
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Noacliian flood, in Ids ingenious theory of tlie hyaena caves, to be described 
ill a subsequent cliapter. These seem to liavc been antediluvian dens of those 
caruivordy whose exuviin buried in diluvial loam, along with the gnawed bones 
of the animals oil whose carcasses they preyed, still attest their ancient habits 
and resort. That they are not post diluvian, appears from the osteology of the 
aidinals ,• as the bones difler specifically from tluj^e of their existing generic ty[)es. 

The texts of Scripture which have been cited in proof of the total submersion 
of the antediluvian world, particularly by Mr. Peim in his comparative estimate 
of the Mineral and Mosaica I ecologies, merit the deepest reverence; hut they 
will admit, on his own principles of criticism, of a less restricted interpretation. 
That the ground of the antediluvians was cursed on account of Adam’s traiis- 
grcs'vioii we are expressly assured ; and we also know that its destruction was 
denounced in the prophetic intimation of the deluge to Noah. “ 1 will destroy 
both man and beast, and the creeping thing, and (lie fowls of the air; 
and behold, I will destroy them tmih the earth.'* Moreover, this penal 
( xpiation of the curse due to sin, is declared hy St. Peter to have been 
aeeomplislied. “ The wmdd which then wa.% being overflowed witli water 
])erjsli('d ; hut the heavens and the earth which are reserved hy the same 
word, are kept in store, unto fire agixinst the day of judgment and perdition of 
ungodly men.” 

It is indeed demonstrable on jihysical grounds, that such a transfliix of tlie 
ocean, as Cuvier’s conclusion implies, must have perinaiiently submerged a 
gloat extent of the ancient lands, and upheaved a vast tract of suhniariuo 
temto]3^ Put the general tenor of the Scripture style will certainly not war- 
rant the Ihoologian to insist on the arithmetical int(‘rchangc of land and water, 
l>y tlie deluge ; nor is the jdiilosoplicr entitled to build liis sysloni on the above 
expiH'Ssions of sacred writ. Expositors of the Bible allow, and indeed every 
attentive vc-ader of the authorised version cannot fail to perceive, that language 
a])parently absolute and unlimited, is, according to the idiom of oriental writers, 
oiU'ij siisceptildo ol’a relative and modified meaning, ''rinis, St. Paul says, “ Be 
not movi'd away from the hope of the gosjiel, wliicli ye have hoard, and wliicli 
was iireaclicd to every creature which is under heaven.” Ezekiel also in com- 
paring the A^ Syrian monarchy to a cedar of Li'banon, exclaims, All the 
fowls of lu'aven made their nest in liis bonglis, and under liis hraiiches did the 
beasts (if llic' field bring forth ilieir young, and under bis shadow dwelt all 
great nation-:.” 

But a.-<Miredly neitlier the apostle nor the jn'0])hci iiitendi'd llaal the reader 
should uiidevstaiul in a strictly literal sense t!u‘se passages, which merely 
tloseiihc^d, in forcible words, the vast range over wliicli the inlluencc reached 
in either case. Scripture quotations to the same effect might be multiplied 
were it necessary; hut those two will suffice to sliow that without some very 
d(‘lij;ite limitation, many oriental jihroscs involve such inodilied meanings. 

1 readdy concede that the territories oceiipii'd by the human race, wore 
permanently submerged at the deluge, — pi'ohahly some great continent, corre- 
sponding to the site and area of our Pacific Ocean ; wliicli still helra^'s in 
imiltipli(Hl ]'oints of its expanse, the cmhora of volcanic violence. On this 
principle, vSerqduro truth is not 'violated; and thus also we can jiorfectly 
account for the uoii-appearancc of tlfc bones of man, and his companion animals, 
the sheep, the goat, the camel, (%c, among the dih^vial exuvito of all the countries 
hitherto explored. 

A universat deluge seems clearly proved by the utter extinction of the species 
of the primeval race of animals, a topic which we shall afterwards discuss at 
some detail. Were wo not informed by Moses of the universal depravity of the 
progeny of Cain, as wtdl as of the de.sceiidauts of Seth whom they cornijited, a 
depravity to which modern crime alfords parallels enow to render the histoty 
credible, we should find some dilKculty in reconciling with tlie counsels of a 
benignant ‘ Governor so tremendous a catastrophe, implicating not only the 
human race, but myriads of animals, in a common destruction. But wo read 

VOL. XI. NO. X. 4 H 
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that Divine justice outraged, and mercy spurned, at length required tlicir 
victims. “ And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, 
and tliat every imagination of the thouglils of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually. And it repented the Lord, that he had made man on the earth, and 
it grieved him at the heart.” 

Since geology leads us to cor.clude, that the earth peopled by Noah’s con- 
temporaries, perished at the deluge, complete harmony is maintained between 
science, and a just interpretation of holy writ. Pp. 470 — 473. 

One of the great stum])ling-blocks with the sceptical geologist, is 
the immediate cause of that catastrophe which has stamped its 
existence so indelibly upon the face of nature. To insert here a 
brief outline of the wild and heterodox notions which have obtained 
amongst the writers on this subject, from the mermaid theory of Dc 
Maillet, to the magnetic periods of Bertrand, would neither instruct 
nor amuse : the fact is all whicli the Christian wants ; and it is 
sufficient for him to know, that Moses has not perverted the trutli 
of that history which was given thousands of years before a geologist 
had arisen. The really interesting discussion of Dr. Ure, would 
almost tempt us to give it entire : but) our readers must take the 
following extracts, as all that we dare afford. 

When llio barriers of the ocean began to give way before tlic explosive forces, 
the waters would invade the slioros, and spread over the smikcn land, augment- 
ing prodigiously tlie evaporating surface, and thus bringing tlje atmosphere to 
the dew point, a state of saturation to which, previously, it ccnild seldom, and in 
few p1ac(’S, attain, on account of the area of the dry ground ])eing great relative 
to that of tlie sea. From this ca\ise, as well as from the immense quantity of 
vapours which are known to rise from craters into tlie higher and cooler re- 
gions of the air at tlu' period of eruptions, an immense formation of cloud and 
deposition of rain would ensue. 

Many ])ersoiis have ascribed to the descent of rain from some super-aerial ocean, 
a great part, if not the whole, of the waters which then iiuindated the earth. IhiL 
the slightest acquaintance with the principles of meteorology would lune I'epressed 
this wild imagination. The atmosphere is merely the circulating medium through 
which aqueous ])articles are transferred from moist to dry plact's, according to 
fixed laws, developed in a former chapter of this work. Su]>posing it iinivcrscilly 
saturated at a temperature of 80“ Falirenheit, (whicli is the heat of the equatorial 
seas,) round an aqueous sphere, it could receive vapour merely equivalent to its 
dew point, amounling at the utmost to a pressure of only one inch of the mer- 
cury, or 13.G inches of water. This is all that could fall from it in its transition 
fi-om moisture to absolute dryness ; a quantity incapable of producing a general 
deluge. Pp. 475, 476 

At each successive upheaving of. the submarine strata, the inundation would 
advance fiirtlier on the laud, drowning in tlieir places the animals which the 
dismal preludes bad driven for llieltcr into their dens ; and washing away, by its 
reflux, the tenants of the plains, into the slimy channel of the deep. By such a 
retiring billow in the dreadful earthquake of 1755, 3000 inliabitants of Lisbon 
w^rc suddenly swept off its quay, and swamped in the bed of the Tagus. Should 
a revulsion ever lay that channel dry, their bones may be found buried in the 
alluvium. In the progress of the elevation of submarine strata and subversion 
of terrestrial, the stage <*f equilibrium would amve, when the circumvent 
weaves would roll over the loftiest pinnacles of the globe. From this cpnmim- 
mation of the cataclysm, as the new lands continued to rise, and the old to 
subside, mountain peaks would begin once more to appear. P. 477. 
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Witli the increasing velocity of defiux, the air also would be hurried along, 
and thus conspiring elements would tefir up and excavate the great diluvial 
valleys, which now furrow every district of the earth, monuments equally un- 
ambiguous and enduring of the retiring cataclysm. Of the impetus of that 
tremendous mass of waters, the human mind can form no adequate conception. 
A faint idea may perhaps be acquired from contemplating the clFects of some 
partial floods described m modern history. 

In 1225 the sea being raised to an unusual height by a storm of wind, in- 
undated Holland. The Rhine at the same time swollen by extraordinary rains, 
and driven back by the tempest, spread its waters over the countries around its 
embouchure. A calm suddenly supervened. The waters which liad risen by 
rapid, but not disruptive steps, now began to run off with so furious a deflux, 
as to excavate and sweep away an immense tract of ground, the bed of the 
Zuyder-zcc. 

In 1421, at another and more sudden inundation of Holland, 100,000 of its 
inhabitants were drowned; a hundred villages were engulfed; and in its re- 
treat, an ocean-channel was scooped out near Dordrecht, where that great 
arm of the sea called the Bies-Boos stretches. We may now understand how 
tlic granites of the upper Vivarais were torn asunder into their present frightful 
precipices and facades; how the gigantic obelisks of the Alps and Pyrenees 
w'ere insulated from their parent mountains ; and how the mighty valley of the 
Rhone was scooped out between its huge ramparts, the Jungfrau and Monte - 
Rosa, and its ruins strewed over the far distant plains of Burgimdy- 'I’lie 
enormous boulders of granite, which are spread over the Jura and nciglibouring 
countries, liavc been already noticed as referred hy all observers to the action of 
tlic diluvi{il torrents. But how much must it exalt our admiration of these sub- 
lime plienomenn, to learn, from Von Bucli, second to no man in mountain 
geology, that these rounded blocks were rolled into their present situations at the 
time of the rising from below of Mont Blanc and the Alpine mountains, to 
wliiclj tlioy belong in composition — ^mountains now considered by Von Bncb as 
the latest of all mineral formations, and newer than the tertiary strata ! Hence 
they are contemporaneous with the deluge, indicating at once its transcendent 
causes and effects. pp. 47ff, 480. 

On Mr. Penn’s principles the ratio of land to water was inverted by the 
deluge, for he assumes that our actual seas correspond in siiiface to the ante- 
diluvian lands; and our actual lands to the antediluvian seas. But the re- 
searches of Professor Buckland on the Kirkland am^ Franconian caves, as well 
as those of Baron Cuvier on the grotto of Oiscllcs, concur to prove that these 
were dens inhabited by antediluvian quadnipeds, and therefore must have 
formed a portion of its dry land. Moreover, most of our coal districts, and 
primitive schistose mountains, in Scotlanu for example, bear no good evidence 
of lunung lain under the sea during the long aiitediluvia]i period. A few bhells 
may no doubt be found scattered over their surface, relics of the dtdugc, but 
these marine oxiiviic do not constitute logular testaceous strata in their body, 
as would undoubtedly have happened during a long residence in the bosom of 
the ocean. P. 481. 

Two of the enigmatic phenomena belonging to the primeval globe, for which 
no probable hypothesis has hitherto»bcen offered, seem therefore to be directly 
deducible, or rather spontaneously flow, from the principles of terraqueous dis- 
tribution previously developed. The first cnigmh is the vast extent and magni- 
tude of volcanic agency in that ancient world, as indicated especially in its 
basaltic facades and domes of porphyry; compared to which every volcanic 
monument erected within the scope of history shrinks into insignificance. 

If the antediluvian seas had a superficitu area less than ours, their depth 
would be proportionally greater. Resuming, for the sake of illustration, #ur 
former ratio of an equality between the land and water (the doctrine of Dcluc 
and Penn assigns 3 of the former to 1 of the latter), the antediluvian ocean 
would be to the postdiluvian in surface as 2 to 3 ; and in depth as 3 to 2 ; 
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'whence tlie sea would then penetrate one-half further into the crust of the 
earth, and thus present along its base a most formidable line of proximity with 
the fused and explosive metals of the interior. We may thus also perceive on 
what a tottering e(pulibnnm the devoted dw'elling-place of tbo Cainitos was 
suspended. During nearly the whole period of its existence, tlie penal fire 
sent forth its convulsive prodigies, as if to repress the growing wickedness of 
man, but in \ain. Mighty memorials of these tremendous eartlicpiakes pervade 
the whole masonry of the antediluvian earth, from the deep carboniferous lime- 
stone, to the uppermost tertiary beds. After many a disregarded presage, 
bowt'\'cr, the disruptive consummation arrived, the delugii rushed over the 
subverted Lands, and a more' stable terraqueous equilibrium ensued. Yet, for 
some lime, the residuary diluvial waters would soak freely down into tlie still 
yawning crevices of the crust, and provoke fresli eruptions, almost rivailijig 
those of the primeval ages. To tliis epoch obviously belong those vast Lua 
torrents of extinct volcanoes in France, Germany, Italy, llungary, of 
whose acti\'ity there is not a traditional ve^3tige ; probably because the eruptions 
occurred before the posterity of Noah bad colonised these western countries. 

The second fossil enigma, which the superior depLli of the primeval seas 
enables us completely to solv(‘, is of still greater interest than the first to the 
natural liistoiy of the earth. In the organic beings buried in the shelly 
strata," says llumboldt, every thing astonislies, and nothing can he ex- 
plained, as to the climate which gave them birth.’’ To the many proofs of 
this proposition formerly given, "we shall add a few decisive documents. Pp- 
dyi— 490. 

These documents may be found in the general facts deduced from 
the geological observations made in the Northern voyages of our cele- 
brated countrymen, Parry and Franklin — and may be seen in tlic 
lulinburgh Phil. Journal, New Series. Vol. ii, P. 105. 

But the geologist starts a question which at first surprises, -but 
which is capable of as correct a reply as any other — the question 
which relates to tlie destruction of the human race, when no record 
is discovered of any human fossil remains, although the wliole variety 
of vegetable and animal creations* are discovered in a state of per- 
fectness ; which, whilst it cdiarms, astonishes the mind. On this 
point, we consider Dr. Ure’s remarks as the most satisfactory we 
have yet seen, 

From the diininidied urea of the postdiluvian lands, and tcm]>oratnre of its 
seas, the new globe eoiibl not furnisb room or food siillieieiit i'or the inyvifuls of 
enormous animals ^vliich ])eopled its pieilecessor. llciice we may eoiuproln’iid 
Avhy the fossil elepliaiit, mastodon, great cavern hear, ])akeothcriiim, megatlie- 
rinm, megaloynx, megalosajiriis, and iguanodon, were not restored. Those 
powerful and voracious quadrupeds^ uuuld kave consumed llu* nascent herbage, 
width the horse, the cow, the sheep, and tlie other tribes of domestic animals 
required. Moreover, we may*eee that the multiplication of the former orders 
of wild beasts, w'ould have been incompatible with the unbounded dispersion of 

* Of these, a fit subject for a separate treatise, we cannot venture a syllable — the 
matter is so prolific, that we should soon outrun patience as well as space. 

Cuvier in his “ Discours stir les Revolutions de la surface du Globe ” p. 131—139, 
has some remarks whiclr very nearly approach to those of Dr. Ure. — M. Alex. 
Bertrand in his “ heltres sur les Revolutions du Globe, copies them without reference. 
See licttre xiii. “ Des Rrtches osseuses des Caver Jies.'* P. 227. Vide also, RnkeweWs 
Geology y 3d Edition. Chapter I. 
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man ovov every district of the renovated earth. The primeval compatriots of 
Noah were certainly restricted to one region, now submersed ; for human bones 
moulder as slowly in the earth as those of any brute animah yet not one of 
them lias lieen found of a truly fossil character. The conclusion, indeed, may 
be di"u\n Irom the prodigious herds of wild beasts which prowled through 
llu‘se northern regions of ours, that human society was not established tliere. 
Tbe two were, in fact, incompatible, and could not dwell together. And 
furtlier, we may venture to infer from the tenor of the Mosaic history, that 
(iod, foreseeing the wickedness of Cain’s progeny and their associates, bene- 
volently restrained the progress of primeval population. 

Thus we learn that Adam was 130 years old before the loss of Abel wfis 
repaired by the birth of Sethj and Seth lived 10.3 years before Enos his eldest 
sou was horn. Again, Enos was 00 years old before he had Cainan, to whom 
Mahiih el was born in his 7()th year. After 05 years Jared ai)peared, who had 
no son, however, till he was 162 years of age. 'I'hen Enoch was born, ivlio 
begat Metlms(‘lali in his 65th year; hut Methuselah was 187 years old before 
lie had liamech, whose son Noah was horn in bis ]82d jTar. — The average 
period wliieli each of the primeval patriarchs lived before his eldest S(»n was 
horn, w'as therefore 117^ years. 

Judging from these data, the only ones we have, the increase of population 
must have been very slow; Divine mercy limiting tlie victims of guilt and per- 
dition. Multiplying in this temperate ratio, the race of jnan could not spread 
Avidely over the world, thinned as the members must also have hei'ii, by mutual 
violence, the dire legacy of Cain. Whither Adam went when banished froni the 
district of I'klon, we cannot tell. We formerly suggested that he and his family 
might have wandered into some groat southern territory, which expiated tlie curse 
of Clod pronounced oji the earth on account of Adam’s sin, ])y its sniam rsion at 
the deluge. “ And (lod said unto Noah, 'i'he end of all flesh is come heflire 
me, for tlio earth is Ailed villi Aioionce througli them; and behold I will destroy 
lli(‘m inlh Itic earth.'' — (tcacsis vi. 13. This language, as also St. l\*ter’s em- 
])batie term, (perislu'd), could never he spoken of a transient inun- 

dation. Would any one atHvm that Egypt perishes or is destroyed every summer, 
when its land disappears under the waters of the Nile.^ Jhit if the earthy con- 
liuent wliiih Avas oecn]>ied Ijy the anti'diUiAians, being jicrmanently overllowed 
Avitli water, perislied in the deluge, a result to wliieh pliysieal principles lia\(‘ 
already h'd ns, tlien prior to that terraqueous revolution, the climate of the 
primcAid lands and seas, even in arctic regions, musii h.u'c been Avarm eiiough, 
as we ha.'e seen, to breed and nourish organic productions noAV confined to the 
lro])ics. lieiicc' line hon\ relics of the ele})liaiit and rhinoceros, found in llio 
soils of the north, instead of hi'ing obstacles to faith, hi'come unimpeachable 
Avitiusscs to the Divine inspiration of Moses, Avlien ho relates the destruction of 
the ea"tlij along Avilli its guilty inha]>itanls. 

'Fhe same causes that arc noAV uarroAA'jiig tlie range of fertility in many tvo]>ieal 
countries, the saim' ])ulverisation of the surface by I'onliiiued drought, the same 
sand-flood must have acted with far greater force, on the relatively arid ante- 
diluvian lands, lienee most probably a great and rapidly widening zone on 
either side of the eipiator Avas altogi^lhev desolate. Ihit the pio])ortional area of 
land and Avalor estahlislied by the dfhige, is Tidapted to a more durable and ex- 
tensive fertility of the globe, from the more ahpndant distribution of Avater in 
every form, solid, licpiid, and gaseous. Pp. 596 — 599. 

We have purposely left unnoticed the great mass of the work, 
not having intended to convey in thi^ article geologictil instruction, 
properly so considered, but simply to state such arguments as throw 
light upon tlie disputed portions of inquiry, and to bring evidence, 
to shew that our character of the book, as fulfilling the promise of 
its title-page, is not exaggerated. We can, however, assure our 
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readers, they will not be disappointed in their searcli into the 
author’s pages for further information : they will meet with every 
subject of geological investigation treated of in its proper place, 
and the opinions of the most recent writers canvassed at large. 
However, as we before observed, the accomplished geologist does 
not think much of it, as a work of science ; but to the person 
who reads for amusement, blended with instruction, we are sure 
Dr. Ure*s book offers indubitable claims for attention. It blends 
sufficient of theory and speculation, with the details of interest- 
ing facts, to make it an agreeable exercise of mental inquiry; for, 
though the study of geology is, and must be for a long time to 
come, a study of facts, it is indebted for much of its interest, with 
the generality of readers, to that air of mystery which is spread 
around its details. It is the study of a world perfect in beauty~of 
that world, ruined by one of the grandest catastrophes of nature — of 
the same world, gradually emerging from desolation to its former 
loveliness. It is the study of the elements, and of animated and 
inanimate nature, and of the power of that God who said, “ Let the 
dry land appear, and it was so.” 

There is no pursuit which the human mind has ever originated, 
which contains in itself so much to satisfy, and so much to recompense 
the labour of inquiry, as the study of geology. It embraces the 
whole round of physics, and every branch of natural history ; and 
finally, it may be made of greater importance than this, for it 
assuredly is the study which the believers in the Bible may attend 
to, with the least chance of turning from the subject which should 
now occupy the thoughts and talents of the Cliristian. The records 
of creation, of the decay, the revival, and continual changes of the world, 
are surely the proper place in which the student of nature and the 
Bible is most likely to discover subj.ects for wonder, and a theme for 
praise. At present we see through a glass darkly— geology is in 
its infancy, and being a study of facts, it will be long before it attains 
to such a maturity as shall enable it to lift itself in form pre-eminent 
above the employments which have hitherto exercised the powers of 
the human mind — it will be still longer, perhaps, ere some Newton 
shall arise, to gather from the, chaos yyhldx we now call geology, the 
* membra disjecta ’ of a system which shall, (reconciling science, 
experience, and revelation,') go forth to the w^orld as the only true 
and legitimate interpretation of that language which is inscribed alike 
in the summit of the Alpine^ mountain, and in the grain of sand that 
microscopic vision can alone discover, 

^ We ‘‘ now dismiss these lucubrations,” to use the concluding words 
of Dr. Ure, “ humbly hoping that they may promote the study of a 
new, but magnificent field of knowledge, and a far greater good than 
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Jill pliysical science can bestow, one which the finest philosophical 
spirit of tlie a^C justly declares he would prefer to every other bless- 
in", as most delightful and most useful to him — a firm and religious 
belief.” 


Art. Ap ology f or the Church of Enghmd, hy the Right Rev, 

John Jkwell, D.I). Lord Bishoj^ of Salisbury : faithfully translated 
from the Original Latin, and Illustrated with copious Notes, bij the 
Ren, Stephen Isaacson, M. A. of Christ College, Cambridge, 
Rector of St, PanVs, Demcrary, Fellow of the Mcdico-Boianical 
Society, London, and of the Philosophical Society of British Guiana: 
to which is prefixed, a ^fenioir of his lAfc and Writings, and a pre-- 
liminary J)iscoursc on the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of 
Rome; in Reply to some Obsert^ations of Charles Butler, Esq, 
addressed to Dr. Southey, on his Book of the Church, Second 
Edition, London: Hearn. 1829. Price IOa. 6^/. boards. 

Ir it were required to recommend a volume in which the doctrines 
and discipline of the Protestant English Church (we feel ourselves 
nnlnippily called upon to be careful in inserting the distinctive epithet) 
are at once fully and concisely laid dowm, and the grounds of our 
secession from the Romisli communion fairly stn ted and fully justified, 
it would he difficult perhaps, even at this time of day, to select a work 
better ada])ted to the purpose, than the Apology of Bishop Jewell. 
This excellent Prelate commenced his University career toward the 
close of the reign of Henry VIII. ; distinguished himself by his rising 
talents, and his attaclnnent to the Protestant* cause during that of 
Edward VL, and, scarcely escaping hy exile the fire of martyrdom in 
the Marian persecution, returned to su])porl, hy the learning which he 
had acquired in banishment, the reviving interests of the Reformation 
under the happy auspices of Elizahetli. During the struggles wliich 
expiring Romanism still maintained to keep lier ground, Jewell was 
foremost to expose the arts by which she blinded, and to destroy the 
shackles with which she enfettered her misguided votaries. Like 
Cranmer, he had once, in the Hour of *temptation, fallen away ; hut 
his fall was momentary ; and its effect was J:hat of stirring him to re- 
doubled exertion in the defence of that faith, which the fear of death 
had led him, against his conscience, to renounce. He had no sordid 
views of interest or ambition to gratify bis heart told Jiim which was 
the righteous cause ; and he laboured to the hour of his death, wliicdi 
was hastened by intensity of private study and public duty, in rearing 
and supporting that noble fabric, which has been left to the liberalism 
of the present day to desert, to weaken, and perhaps to demolish. 
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It is 11 profitable, rather than a grateful occupation, to contrast the 
firm and unbending spirit of our forefathers, with the lukewarm pa- 
triotism and unsettled faith of modern times. Instead of those whom 
the fire of persecution could not subdue, and the frown of despotism 
could not terrify, wc are 'laccustomed to the weakness of those who 
quake at the brawling of an Irish agitator, and tremble at the idea of a 
Popish cabal. We were wont to hear of those whom interest could 
not entice, and torture could not compel, into a desertion of their 
principles, and an abjuration of their faith ; but we have lived to see 
long-cherished opinions bartered like merchandise, and the institutions 
of otir country sacrificed to the will of an individual, Tlie times are 
departed in which the great and the good thought their lives well be- 
stowed in defence of their Religion ; and we see Lords and Commons, 
Priests and Prelates, basely and ungratefully sacrificing the charter, 
which the Latimers, and Ridleys, and Cranmers of other days ])ur- 
cliased with their blood, to the feelings of party, the impulse of am- 
bition, and the love of gain. Yet, thanks be to God ! we liave still 
some virtue in the land. Our Prelates are not all priests of llie god of 
this world, and worshippers of the mammon of unrighteousness; — our 
nohles have not all bent tlie knee in the temple of tlie man of sin ; 
and the voice of the great body of the people is yet loud in demanding 
the restitution of tliose cherished rights, of wliich cowardice and 
treachery have deprived us. Surely, it must have been some judicial 
infatuation which could induce those whom we most trusted, those 
whom we most loved, those whom we could have follov/ed to the stake 
in tlie righteous cause of our most holy failli, to desert, in the twink- 
ling of ail eye, the principles which tlu'y had imbilKd in their cradles, 
nourished with their gvowth, and maintained with all the strength and 
vigour of their riper years. When we reflect upon this digcncracy, 
and compare their blindness and their weakness willi the wisdom 
which inspired, and the fortitude which nerved, their revered and 
sainted predecessors, while wc lament and groan under the calamities 
which they have occasioned, wc can but pity themselves, and pray 
for their forgiveness. Let them consider and retrace the steps which 
they Iiave taken ; let them publicly recant, and confess that they liave 
erred from tlie trutli, and lent’their aid to the downfall of that Church 
by which they live; let th^m, like Cranmer and Jewell, work out the 
stain of their apostacy ; and let them demand for us the restitution of 
those privileges, of which their fears, or their dishonesty, have allow’^ed 
us to be spoiled. 

, But, besides our prelates and our senators, from whose rank and edu- 
cation a far differeni: line of conduct might have been expected, there 
are others doubtless who have erred through ignorance, and blindly 
followed in the steps of those, whom they w ere wont to regard not only 
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as their rulers, but as their guides. To sucli we Would recommend, 
as w^e have said already, the perusal of the Apology of Bisliop Jewell. 
It had long been a serious drawback to the advantage which might 
otherwise have resulted from this work, that it is written in Latin ; and 
the translations for the most part are wholly unworthy of the original. 
We take some shame to ourselves, therefore, that we should have 
allowed the elegant and spirited translation before us to have reached 
a second edition, without being duly recommended to the notice of our 
readers. We trust, however, that the Editor will forgive our inatten- 
tion ; *and that repeated editions may do justice to a work, wliich has 
supplied a desideratum in our theological literature. Besides an 
elegant translation, in which the sense and spirit of the original are 
entirely preserved, the text is illustrated with well-selected notes 
from the most learned Divines and Fathers of the Church ; and a full 
and interesting Life of the venerable Prelate is prefixed ; together with 
a Preliminary Discourse, chiefly in reply to the unauthorized state- 
ments of Mr. Butler, in his “ Book of the Catholic Church.” From 
this last, as the Apology itself must be abundantly familiar to the 
generality of our readers, w^e shall make a few extracts. 

After citing at length the articles of the Romish faith as settled at 
iJic Council of Trent, Mr. Isaacson remark.^ upon the profession of 
them as follow's : — 

It is ])oculiarly worthy our attention, that throughout those new Articles the 
exaltation and grandeur of the lloinish Clmrch is alone consulted. In them 
the imeontrolahlo dominion of tlic Pope over the conscience's of men is main- 
tained ; his authority over all persons and in all cases, is extended and asserted ; 
and hy the doctrine of Ahsolution, which they hold, and tlie sale of indulgences, 
which they promote, they at once increase the ])ublij: revenne, and add to the 
private emoluments of the inferior Clergy. In them we find nothing that exalts 
or glorifies any ol’ the attributes of (»od; nothing to magnify or elucidate the 
mysteries of the redemption; nothing that can eitlicr iiicri'ase our love towwds 
our C’rcator, or engage us to serve liim better; nothing to quiet the fears, or 
raise the liopes of Christians when their thouglits are employed in tlio con- 
templation of eternity, and the salvation of tlicir immortal souls. Their sole 
object indeed appears to he the cstahlishinent of the usurped dominion of the 
Pope; and, as it were, the canonization of those means hy which his Cardinals 
and Prelates acquire their inordinate wealth, and arc enabled to rival even 
monarchs in the state and splendour of their domestic establishments. 

Instead of cxplaiiiiug to the people the miracles of our Saviour, the Avonderful 
love of our heavenly Father in sacrificing his only Son for our sakes, and the 
eternal salvation promised to the whole Avorld tlfrough faith in his merits ; the 
tricks of pretended saints, of which even many of tlieir narrators are themselves 
ashamed — the merciful benignity of his paternal Holiness, the Viciir of Christ 
upon earth, and the great blessings which cannot fail to accrue to all believers 
in the Poj^e’s infallibility, arc universally upheld and blazoned throughout the 
world ISIS far superior to the writings of the prophets and apostles. « 

Tfj countenance and protect these new devices, which arc neither primitive 
nor universally received ; neither contained in Scripture nor the ancient creeds ; 
they have crowded their breviaries with wondrous tales of fabled miracles and 
supposititious saints, which arc in general so ill contrived, so absurd, so obscene, 
so ill attested, so utterly unworthy of attention, tliat far from advancing the 
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interest of oiir opponents, they serve rather as proofs of the instability and 
badness of that cause whicli tlicy arc brought forward to maintain ; and must 
convince, even the most casual observer, that reason and religion can have no 
connexion with a ]>nrty who are conipellod to have recourse to siich puerile 
tricks to maintain even a shadotv of autliority over ignorance and superstition. 

This creed has in truth placed an impassable barrier betwixt Popery and the 
Reformation, and has for ever separated the Roman from all other Christian 
Churches. For by the decision of the Council of Trent many of their errors 
have become articles of faithy and been declared necessary to salvation: and 
every one who ventures to express a doubt respecting the doctrines or discipline 
of the Roman Sec is stigmatized as an heretic. “ You may not,” says the 
learned author of the Holy Inquisition, “ question, nor so much as hesitate about 
any point in the new Articles; neither may you inteq)ret them, or seek to give 
them a commodious sense, as certain Bishops have endeavoured to do, to make 
them plausible : the whole creed and oath must go down in the Pope’s sense that 
imposed it, be it what it will. So that except a man truly and thoroughly believe 
all this, he cannot with any conscience comply with the Church of Rome, or 
remain in its Communion. And all the gilded words and promises of the Popish 
Clergy to those they would seduce about tolerating different o})inions, and leaving 
them to themselves ; arc (as appears by this Bull and Creed) hut pious frauds, 
and downright lies.” 

The Papists have declared that salvation absolutely depends upon an implicit 
belief in certJiin doctrines, which God has no where revealed ; Avhich in many 
respects are directly contrary to his Word, and the true Catholic faith of all 
Christians. How different the conduct of our Reformers of the Chnich of 
England. They have not proclaimed any thing as necessaiy to salvation, but 
that which our Saviour himself hath declared ; they have imposed no doubtful 
or controverted doctrines on the people; have taught nothing but that whicli all 
true Christians have professed in every age and nation ; and in a word have 
given provocation tq no men to withdraw themselves from the Protestant Com- 
munion, but to such as implicitly believe the Creed of Pius IV. which Mr. Butler 
acknowledges to he the standard of the Popish faith. — J^p. 25 — 29. 

The following curious facts are v/ell worth an attentive con- 
sideration : — 

There has from its infancy existed a practice in the Church of Rome, which 
calls for the most unqualified condemnation : we allude to the Hystem of muti- 
lating MSS. and expunging all those passages from the writings of the ancient 
fathers, which can bo in any way interpreted to their disadvantage. 

In the printed editions of St. Isidore these words are omitted: “ Now bread 
and wine are therefore compared to the body and blood of Christ, because, as the 
substance of this visible bread and wine feeds and nourishes the outward man, 
so the Word of God, which is the living bread, doth refresh tlic souls of the 
faithful by the receiving thereof.” 

Ill a defence of the book of Bertram, published anonymously, and dedicated 
to the Right Honourable Henry Coventry, one of the Privy Councillors to King 
James II. the following remarkable confirmation of the facts above stated occurs, 
to which some reference is made in the Ajiology,* ‘‘ Rabanus, Archbishop of 
Montz, whom Baronins styles the brightest Star of Germany, in his * Penitentials* 
makes strong allusions to Paschasius and his followers, who had entertained/alee 
sentiments touching the sacraments of the Lord's body and blood ; sayings “ that 
tips very body of our Lord, whicli was born of the Virgin Mary, in 
Lord suffered on the Cru^s, and rose again from the grave, is the same 
receive from the altar” These last words ^vere, as Baluzius and F* 
observe, razed out of the MS. from wlicnce Stevartius published titai of 

Rabanus; which I take notice of, because Mr. Arnaua's modest St. 

Genouefte makes so much difficulty to believe Archbishop Usher, who tells of a 
passage ol the same importance razed out of an old MS. Book of Penitential 
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Canofts, in Bonnet Collcfi^c liibrary, Cambridge, tliougb lie bad seen it himself, 
and, no doubt, the other MS. jilso, out of which the lost passage was restored. — 
Pp. 37—39, 

Mr. Isaacson then produces a mutilated passage of St. Chrysostom ; 
and referring to Bishop Jewell for a similar example from Origea, lie 
concludes the topic with the following observation : — 

It may perhaps be objected that these arc antiipiated facts : that it is not 
possible for the Church of Rome to be accountable for tlie individual acts of all 
Its members; and that however true these accusations may be, still, these 
practices have long ceased under the milder influence and more enliglitcned 
sway of modern Popery. ^ But what will the world say, when they find the great 
champion of the Romanists citing passages from works which have been thus 
mutilated; and extolling the piety and evfingelical purity of Augustine, the 
Italian monk, as if he were a worthy inheritor of the name of the celebrated 
and truly Catholic Bishop of Hippo I — P. 42. 

It has always been a favourite argument against the superiority 
of the Protestant above the Romish faitli, that its professors, and 
especially the English Protestants, have gained nothing by the Re- 
formation in temporal happiness.” This conclusion has been drawn 
from a comparison between our national prosperity in the times before 
and after that event. Now, admitting that England was in a more 
prosperous condition in the times preceding the Reformation, than it 
has been since, we are by no means prepared to grant that the purity 
of a nation’s faith is to he measured by its prosperity. But let us 
hear Mr. Isaacson: — 

The man, who can in the face of the world come to snch'coiichisLons, is only 
to be answered by another question; whether England docs not hold a more 
distinguished situation since tliat event, than she did before it, not only over 
European States, but over those of the whole world ? Whether, considering tlie 
present security of law, the liberty of the press, the stability of a settled succes- 
sion to the crown, she will suffer by a comparison with her former state, before 
the Reformation? Whether she will sutler, when compared w'ith Prance, or 
Spain, or Italy, or any other country, where the religion of the Church of Home 
has never ceased to bestow her blessings on the human race? Whether, 

beneath the prevalence of the Reformation, she has not risen to the highest 
summit of glory; whilst countries, professedly Papal, have sunk into insigni- 
ficance amongst the Slates of Europe? We pity that blindness of religious 
prejudice, which can make an Englishman so far undervalue the blessings he 
now enjoys, as to mistake the base calm of submission to an absolute, or worse 
than absolute monarchy, for the sjocurity of law administered by a Sovereign, 
who can be considered in no other light*, than as the father of his people ! 
Where is the loyalty in such conclusions ? What have we to expect from the 
patriotism of such sentiments as these? * 

Similar prejudices lead to similar conclusions in another question; “ has 
England gained, by the Reforaiation, in spiritual wisdom?” The question is a 
fair one, but its answer consists in only unauthorized assumptions and illiberal 
att^ks. Mr. B. demands, whether the great body of the English Clergy and 
Laity sincerely believe in the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, Divi4^ity 
and A^neiilent of Christ? On these points, it is assumed, that before the Re- 
fon^tion,'t^here was a general and sincere belief. But is this assumption true? 

As ootestants, at least we contend that they were absorbed, lost, and rendered 
totally unavailing to the sublime purposes for which they were revealed, by the 
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iinautliorized additions and opinions, with whicli they were obscured fiy the 
Church of Romo. — Pp. 67 — 60. 

The extracts which we have thus given will be a sufficient specimen 
of the powers of Mr. Isaacson as a writer, and a guarantee for the 
ability with which he has executed his translation of the Apology. 
We could wish that a smaller and less expensive edition were printed, 
for the purpose of a wider circulation; as in these days the book 
ought to be in every one’s hand, from the highest to the lowest. As 
a library book, the volume before us is worthy of a splendid binding ; 
whether it be calf-extra, or blue morocco with gilt leaves. But we 
should have rejoiced to see it thumbed and dogs-eared by every 
cottager in the kingdom ; and in the most ragged condition it would 
still be a Jewel to every honest Protestant. 


Art. III. — Answer to a Printed Paper ^ entitled^ Manifesto of the 
Christian Evidence Society'^ The Third Edition. To which is 
annexed a Rejoinder to a Pamphlet by the same Author^ the Rev. 
Robert Taijlor, A. B. entitled ‘‘ Syntagma of the Evidences of the 
Christian Religion John Pye Smith, DD. London; Simpkin 
and Marshall, &c. &c. 1829. 8vo. pp. 91. Is. 6d. 

The impossibility of noticing every theological publication, in the 
limited space necessarily allotted to criticism in our Journal, must be 
our apology for not earlier introducing our readers to an actpiaintanCe 
with Dr. Smith’s masterly Answer to the Manifesto of the soi-disant 
Christian Evidence Society ; which answer we consider as a necessary 
supplement to every treatise extant on the truth and evidences of the 
Christian religion, and on the authenticity and genuineness of the 
Holy Scriptures. If our memory does not deceive us, the pretended 
^‘Manifesto” was first issued in the year 1826, on a small quarto 
broadside page, in the form of a hand-bill, which was sold for a penny, 
and was industriously circulated by the advocates of infidelity; but 
it was not accompanied with any authorities or proofs of the four bold 
and false propositions, which were the:fein announced. Subsequently, 
however, these propositions were republished, and were accompanied 
with what the unhappy wviter of them wished to be accepted as 
proofs. This second publication gave rise to Dr. Smith’s “ Answer,” 
which appeared early in the year 1827, in a neat 12mo tract, con- 
taining sixty closely printed pages, which was sold at the low price of 
twepence per copy. In this most conclusive “ Answer,” Dr. S. has 
followed ** the Reverend (!!!) Robert Taylor, A. B.” throughout^^i-his 
assertions ; has convicted him of garbling and misrepresenting the 
authors whom he pretends to cite as proofs; and has placed the 
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evidences of our holy faitli on an inexpugnable basis. It was not to 
be expected that Mr. T. would be silent under such an exposure of 
his unblushing falsehoods, his outrages on truth and reason, and his 
perfect disregard of arguincntativo equity,. Accordingly, he replied 
in a pamphlet of 117 pages, which he was pleased to call “ a Syntagma 
of the Evidences of the Christian Religion and to this publication 
Dr. Smith has rejoined in the copious and instructive appendix to the 
third edition of his “ Answer to the Manifesto” now before us. Here 
again he has detected the quibbling sophistry, the artful perversions 
of citations, facts, and evidence, and the abandoned defiance of truth, 
evinced by Mr. Taylor. We could enrich our pages with many 
valuable paragraphs from Dr. Smith, particulary his observations on 
the story of the Rocket-maker, and the demonstration that no sale or 
destruction of the manuscripts, used for the Complutensian Polyglot 
Bible, ever took place (pp. 17, 48, 49), — his exposure of Taylor’s 
misrepresentation of a passage in Dr. Stein’s able Latin Dissertation, 
vindicating the authenticity of St. John’s Gospel against the doubts of 
Dr. Bretschneider* (pp. 59 — Gl), and the “ results” which Dr. S. 
(who is profoundly versed in the writings of the most distinguished 
German theologians) has translated in pp. GO — 71 from a German 
treatise of peculiar value, published by Professor Olshausen, at 
Kocnigsberg, in 1823,f on the Genuineness of the Four Canonical 
Gospels, proved from the History of the first two Centuries. But we 
think our readers will be obliged to us for referring them to Dr. 
Smith’s cheap and well printed tract for these passages, and also for 
bis critical vindication of at least thirty texts of Scripture from tlic 
misrepresentations of his antagonist. We cannot, however, withhold 
one short passage. 

In pretended confirmation of the charge of an immoral tendency 
against tlie Scriptures, which Mr. Taylor (parrot-like) has repeated 


♦ Dr. Rrctschncider has shire acknowledged his doubts lo be unfounded. In the Jena 
Liferary Gazette for January, 1827 (Supplement, No. I.), it is stated that Dr. II. in the 
preface to the second edition of his Handhuch der Dng^matik (Manual of Dogmatic 
Theology), declares, that in his Iliblical criticisms he has, without any liesitation, used as 
genuine sources the writings of St. John 4 because the doubts respecting the genuineness 
of those writings, which he sometime since laid before the public, were regarded by him 
merely as suggestions which might give occasion to a ^ore minute and fundamental in- 
vestigation of the proofs of such genuineness, which proofs at that time had appeared to 
him to be still incomplete; and also because he trusted that this inquiry would be fully 
accomplished by the publications respecting it that have already appeared, as well as by 
those which are announced as preparing for publication.’^ For the knowledge of this 
fact, 80 honourable to the candour of Dr. Bretschneidcr, we are indebted to Horne’s In- 
trodueiion to the Critical Study of the Scriptures, Vol. II. Appendix, p. 252, sixth editi^, 
1828. 

t Professor Cell^rier has acknowledged his obligations to Dr. Olshausen for many of the 
important facts and obser,aations contained in his clever little treatise, published at Geneva 
about three monihs since, and entitled “ De I’Origine Authentique et Divine du Nouveau 
Testament, Discours accompagn^ de D^veloppemens,” in one volume, 12mo. 
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after his infidel predecessors, he referred to Lukexiv. 26. On this 
text Dr. Smith remarks : — 

With regard to the word hate in Luke xiv. 26, every school-hoy, who has but 
a tincture of the knowledge of ancient forms of language, is aware that it denotes 
no malevolent disposition, but only that holy heroism of virtue, which enables a 
man to relinquish his dearest interests and enjoyments upon earth, and even his 
own life, if he cannot retain them without infringing upon the obligations of 
tmth and conscience. It was finely illustrated in the conduct of the Bavarian 
martyr; who, when urged to save his life by recanting his principles, and the 
endearments of his finnily were pressed upem his feelings, exclaimed, — My 
wife and children ! iny dear wife and children ! I fove them more than all 
Bavarifi; but, for the sake of Christ, I know them not.” — P. 21. 

This casual mention of the Bavarian, whose noble integrity would 
not allow him to purchase life by falsehood, Dr, Smith subsequently 
remarks, throws Mr. T. into a paroxysm of fury which defies descrip- 
tion, but which he will not disgust the reader by copying. “ But,” 
he continues, 

It may w^ellhe asked, AVhat can have provoked this hurst of violence? Surely, 
in the estimation of even a Deist, an honest man deserves respect ; a man, who will 
not descend to the meanness of hypocrisy, though it be to redeem his ovm body 
from the flames. If his principles he thought erroneous, and his faith a delusion, 
his integrity must command admiration and esteem. But it is not so with Mr. 
Taylor. His rage is unbridled; and he asperses the noble-minded man as r 
foul monster f a rebel against nature^ a wretch^ a fiend ! There is a reason for this, 
which ought not to sink into oblivion. In the “Times” newspa])er of Dec. 11, 
1818, Mr. 'J'aylor published a Latin advertisement, stating in the most solemn 
terms liis extreme grief and penitence that he had uttered certain horrid and 
mad effusions^ [“infanda qiuedam deliramenta efiutiehat,”] and imploring the 
charitable forgiveness of all Christians. Some years afterwards, when he had 
made himself still more notorious as a blaspheming infidel, the same newspaper 
revived the recollection of the preceding fact. Upon this, Mr. T. inserted a 
letter in the “ Times,” acknow ledging the truth of the statement, and not blush- 
ing to affirm, that the whole was done to appease the distressed feelings of his 
pious mother : and this avowal of deceit and hypocrisy he made without the 
least expression of regret or shame ! V ery shortly after, another letter appeared 
in the “ Times,” purporting to be from Mr. Taylor’s own brother, contradicting 
his assertion, and declaring that he had made that solemn recantation of infi- 
delity, in the hope of obtaining a curacy ! Mr. T. then closed the correspond- 
ence by saying, that the communication just mentioned was not from his 
brother, but was a forgery. But who can give credit to such a witness ; — a man, 
who, by b.is own unblushing confession, was guilty of the most deliberate insin- 
cerity and hypoefisy, in an act implying an appeal to the Deity, an act the most 
solemn and awful of which a hiinHui being, is capable ? — Reader, are you now 
surjirised at his fury, when he saw himself in contrast with an honest man ? 
Are you surprised at the pcvversion.s, concealments, misrepresentations, and 
daring falsifications, which characterize his discourses and writings? Can you 
repose a moment’s confidence in such a person, with all his art and plausibility, 
thougK to his most earnest asseverations he add protestations and oaths? — 
Pp. 51, 52. 

'’The preceding facts require no comment of ours; they sufficiently 
attest how little attention is due to this unhappy man, who (we under- 
stand) has been perambulating the country on, what his friends and 
supporters are pleased to call, “an infidel mission!” 
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Wc Ciinnot conclude the present notice of Dr. Smiili’s^ masterly 
l)u])lication, without reminding our readers that he is the author of 
two large large octavo volumes, entitled “ The Scripture Testimony to 
the Messiah concerning which the late Jearned Bishop of Oxford 
(Dr. Lloyd) several years since, in conversation with the writer of this 
article, stated that he considered it to be the ablest treatise extant 
against the assertions and misinterpretations of the modern Unitarians ; 
and that eminent Prelate subsequently shewed that his opinion re- 
mained unchanged, by including Dr. S.’s work in the list of books, 
Inch, as Regius Professor of Divinity, he recommended to be atten- 
ively studied by those who were desirous of pursuing an extensive 
course of tlieological literature. 


LITEllARY REPORT. 


An Address delivered to the Candidates 

for llohj Orders, in the Diocese of 

Itarhados and the Leetvard Islands, 

Lemdou : Rivingtoiis. 1829. 3^, 

For this very able address wo are 
indebted to tbe Bishop of Barbados. 
An address more comprehensive and 
mstructive, as to tbe duties of the 
Clergy, seldom comes under our notice. 
It tn^als of tlie private and public du- 
ties of the minister of God, in a man- 
ner so sincere, allbctionatc, and holy, 
that the heiu’t of him wlit) is about to 
take, or we will even say of him who 
has taken upon himself the important 
oiiice of Ambassador for Christ, must 
be more hard than wc in charity can 
suppose, if it be not sensibly impressed 
by its perusal. The advice given to 
the young clergyman on entering upyn 
his charge, is well worthy of quota- 
tion. 

** He,*’ says his Lordship, “that would 
succeed in his minihtry mast acquaint 
himself with the state and Icmper of his 
parish, and be content to feel his way, 
before he ventures on any important mea- 
sure; must labour to win the affections 
of his parishioners before he admonishes 
them; must be scrupulously attentive to 
the discharge of his own'" duties, that he 
may the more confidently press upon his 
flock the performance of theirs : must watch 


his opportunity that he may be hoard the 
more gladly : mast yield in trifles that he 
may carry greater matters: must neitlier 
needlessly offend the pn'jiidices of his peo- 
ple, nor unjustifiably encourage them in 
their errors ; must point out their faults 
with tenderness ; instruct their ignorance 
with patience; tend on them in their afflic- 
tions with affectionate solicitude ; and ever 
in his visits among them show that interest 
in their temporal, wliich may enable him to 
exert a salutary influence over them in their 
spiritual concerns.” P. 5. 

We must likewise transcribe an- 
other short passage, whicli, to those 
whose duty calls them to tlic dilllcult 
and often painful, though sjiiritnally 
profitable, employment of visiting the 
bick, must strike conviction, 

“ The visitation of the sick is perhaps 
the^ most dilficult part of a clergyman’s 
office. To be perfoi med well, there is need 
of much presence of mind, and knowledge 
of the human heart ; much quickness in 
detecting its liiddcn failings, much art in 
convicting without irritating the sick per- 
son ; much judgment in pointing out, and 
tenderness in applying the remedy ; much 
power of reasoning, much happiness^ of 
elucidation, and above all, a familiarity with 
the Holy Scriptures. One passage of Scrip- 
ture, plain and to the point, is of more value 
to a dying man than the strongest deduc- 
tions of mere unassisted reason.” P. 41. 
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At the foot of almost every page, his 
Lordship has enriched liis own remarks 
by beautiful quotations from our best 
authors who have written upon the 
ministerial duties, and which alone 
form a fund of sound matter for re- 
flection and improvement. To the 
address there are subjoined two appen- 
dices: the first containing selections 
of passages of Scripture, setting forth 
the duties and encouragements of the 
servants of God, and arranged under 
their distinct heads : the second, re- 
commending such sound and excellent 
works as would form a thesaurus for 
the young scribe, out of which to bring 
forth things new and old. ‘Wc are 
happy ill giving to this volume our 
decided approval and our warm re- 
commendation. 


Eveningy and other Poems. Bij the Rev. 
Perry Nursey, B. A. Norwich : 
Stacy. London: Longman. 1829. 
pp. xviii. 175. Viicc 7 s.Gd. 

Mr. Nursey is already known to the 
public as an exhibitor at Somerset 
House, where he has ajipeared as the 
author of some pretty pictures of dead 
pheasants, rural cottages, drc. The 
“ Ut pictura poesiE of Horace, who, 
by the quotations in the volume before 
us, seems to be the autlioj-’s favourite, 
lias, it appears, induced liiin to bestow 
a little attention on another of the 
muses. But we question, whether the 
lady will think much of Oils second- 
hand love. She appears, at present, 
ratlier coy, and by no means so aflable 
as a young poet desires, who calls on 

Sacred truth, to impart her heavenly fire, 
And guide his hand to touch the trembling 
lyre. 

Ut pictura poesis’* ought to have 
suggested a somcwliat dinereitt appli- 
cation of the advice which follows that 
expression. Painters, wc know, are, 
in great measure, mannerists — the 
of the council room" is not 
tl^e “ nature’* of the woods and fields ; 
and men must sacrifice ^al “luiture,** 
oftentimes, in order to attain the praise 
of a natural painter. Now, something 
of this kind strikes us as having ope- 
rated on the pen of Mr. Nursey. He 


wants the elasticity of genius, and to 
make up for it, has written by line and 
rule, borrowing the hackneyed phrases 
of the school-boy, to express the ideas 
which could have been better expressed 
or better neglected. He is evidently 
studious, and thoughtful, and pious, 
most undoubtedly, to boot. But as we 
have often said, in these pages, piety 
is, tliough a pleasing companion, no 
substitute for poetry. Wc take one 
instance, for all, of the common-place 
alluded to above. 

Hark! how the echoing vale lesponsive 

rings, 

As light of heart the peasant blithely sings; 
Or shepherd, tuning shrill his rustic reedy 
Slow drives his weary flock along the 

mead. — P. 6. 

This rustic reed, as wc arc informed 
in a note, “ is formed of a holhtv tube 
of elder y or the stalk of the hemlocky and 
the shrill, wild note it produces may 
be beard at a considerable distance.’* 
Surely, Tityms did not sing tlie praises 
of hh woodland muse on such a hedge- 
whistle as this ; the “ Musa sylvestris’* 
must have bad a sorry taste to have 
listened. The cliief poem, “ Evening,” 
contains some fair versification, quiet 
remembrances of the joys of a rural 
life, and many touclics of feeling, 
highly creditable to the author’s taste 
and judgment. It is the best piece in 
the book ; but not judged sufficiently 
good to gain the prize at Cambridge, 
ibr which wc have been told it was writ- 
ten. The minor j)iecos are neither re- 
markable for skill nor taste, and betray,^ 
too frequently, the author’s besotting 
temptation — imitation. If is sonnets 
are defective in mechanism; there is 
not a “.vo/mr/,” properly so called, in 
the book. He should refer to Petrarch, 
Milton, Donne, or Wordsworth, for 
iiVodols. 

The volume closes with three ^^spe- 
chnens of sacred poetry y' consisting of 
paraph rases'" of the fenglish versions 
of Ecclesiastes xii. 1*— 7 ; and of Jia- 
inentations i, 1 — 7; and apiece called 
the Deluge. The first is ingenious and 
pretty; the two others failures. On 
the whole, Mr. Nursey seems to be a 
very amiable man, hut no geniun^ we 
think his Wlents will find a more pro- 
fitable employment in the school of 
painting, than in that of poesy ; and, 
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we uro sure, now a^days, when all the 
world is rhyming, that it were credit- 
able to die without having committed 
a stanza, than to add to flie inultitu- 
dinous amiy of second-rate poems, 
which already present such a han-ier to 
tlie c’ritic. We hope soon to meet our 
author where he is more “ (d home ' — 
and if he could write as well as he can 
])aiut, we should be glad to meet him 
where he is now, unfortunately, out. 

All Analysis of Bishop BnnicVs B.vpo- 
sition of the Thirty- nine Articles, 
With Notes. By Thomas Nj;w- 
LANi), A.B. rf Trinity CollcyCf Dub- 
lin. 12mo. Pp. xxiv, 543. Dublin: 
Curry and ('o. London: Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. 

Tlrsnor Burnet’s Kxposition of the 
'riiirty-nine Articles has for more than 
a century been found in the library of 
(‘\ cry divine ; and the adoption of his 
work, as a text-book, in our universi- 
ties, and also as a manual to be studied 
by candidates for holy orders, sxitlici- 
cntly attests the estimation in which 
his talents and h‘arning have bocji held. 
At the same time c:iiKlour requires the 
admission, that his treatise is defective 
both in perspicuity of style, and in 
clearness of arrangement, lleplete as 
his pages are with important facts and 
valuable information, his arguments 
are not unfrequontly so scatterc*d, and 
his observations so misplaced, that the 
student iinds it laborious to connect 
and appreciate tliem. Afr. Newland 
has endeavoured, successfully, to rectify 
these defc'cts, and at the same time to 
retain all tlie excellent matter of the 
original author which they are calcu- 
lated to obscure. He has adhered to 
the Bishop’s observations as closely 
as was consistent with liis plan of 
retaining only what would prove ge- 
nerally useful ; and be has elea^ly 
stated Burnet’s arguments ; wliieh are 
arranged methodically under general 
beads printed in italic^ so that the 
student may, at a glance, collect the 
substance of the entire article. With 
regard to those articles, which allude 
to the differences imhappilv existing 
between the Calvinists and their oppo- 
nents, he has laudably endeavoured 
to follow Bishop Burnet’s impartiality 
without obtruding his own individual 
VOL. XI. NO. X. 


opinions. 'Jhc volume is very neatly 
printed, and a copious analytical table 
enables the student to perceive, at one 
view, the scope and di\'isions of every 
article : and it is further enriched with 
niunerpus notes, and references to tluj 
best writers, ancient and modern, who 
have treated on any con tro verted topics, 
by which the divinity student is parti- 
cularly directed to such treatises as 
contain the simplest aiid most satisfac- 
tory elucidation of the various subjects 
which are discussed. 

The Cashel, a Miscellany ; consistiny of 

unpublished Poems. London : J ohii 

Murray. 1829. pp. xxvi. 451. Brice 

2\s. 

H. Et ccite Casette comment cst ellc 
fuite 1 

J. . . . Ellc est petite, si on le veut pren- 
dre par III ; mais je Tappelle grande pour 
ce qu'elle contieiit. — Moliere. 

Such is the motto prefixed to tliis 
publication. Benevolence originated 
it — and in the cause of benevolence 
wc supplicate attention to it. ’I’lie 
cliaracter of “ Maitrc .lacquos,” in the 
motto of his Casket, applies to this. 
For we have hero nearly two hundred 
poems, many of them of great merit, 
contributed by living writers, many ot 
tbeiii of eslablislied reputation in the 
literary world; and all of them, either 
by Iheir previous fame, or their station 
in life, aifwrding sultieient guarantee 
for tlie respectability of the under- 
taking. Mr. Blencovw is the editor of 
the Casket, and the party whom our 
biU’ds haw thus conspired to bless and 
honour, is deserving of all commisera- 
tion and kindly charities. Once they 
w^evc above want — now they are not in 
a situation to smile at the frowns of 
Fortune. 

The iinmcnse list of subscribers is a 
giftirantcc that the claim of the parties 
interested is unobjectionable ; and wc 
do not fear the incurring of censure for 
recommending the purchase of the 
volume, which, in point of typogra- 
phical excellence and literary value, is 
"“Aiaud ulli veteiiim scciindusy' issuing 
from the splendid luxuries of Aibe- 
inarle Street publications. The follow- 
ing extract will shew that there is 
something more than the circum- 
stances of an unfortunate case to 
4 K * 
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induce such of ouv readers as can afford 
it, to lay out a guinea in a laudable 
way. 

Noli Tanoerk. By the Rev. Edward 
Smedley. 

The branch is stooping to thine hard, and 
pleasant to behold, 

Yet gather not, although its fruit be streak’d 
with hues of gold. 

The cup is dancing to thy lip, and fragrant 
is the wine, 

Yet dash the untasted goblet down, though 
lusciously it shine. 

For bitter ashes lurk conceal’d beneath 
that golden skin, 

And, though tlic coat be smooth, there lies 
but rottenness within : 

The wings of pleasure fan the bowl, and 
bid it overflow, 

But drugg’d with poison are its lees, and 
death is found below. — P. 308. 

Wyckhiffes WyeJeet : whycli he 7nade In 
Kyny Rychards days the Seco7id. 
(Inprynted at Norenbureb, mdxlvi.) 
Reprinted at the University Press, 
Oxford, 1828. London: lliving- 
tons. 2s, Qd. 

For the reprint of this tract we are 
indebted to the Rev. T. P. Pantiii, 
Rector of Lutterworth, the very living 
that was occupied by Wicklifie himself, 
the ‘‘ morning star of the Reformation.’* 
Until the present reprint it was one of 
the most scarce of his tracts, and was 
written with a view to overthrow the 
arguments in favour of traiisubstanlia- 
tion. To shew the quaintness of the 
author’s diction, as well as tlic force of 
his reasoning, as also the state of the 
English language at the time he wrote 
(about 1380), we cannot forbcfir quot- 
ing two extracts for the edification of 
our readers : — 

Furthermore yf they saye that ChrLle 
made hys bedye of breade? wyth what 
wprdes made he it, not wyth these wordes 
(Hoe est corpus meum) that is to saye in 
Englyshe, thys is my bodye, for *2hey be 
the wordes of gyuynge and not of makyngc 
whych he said after that he brake the 
breade then departy nge it amonge his 
disciples and apostles, Therfore yf Christ 
had made of that breade hys bodye, [he] 
had made it in his blesis^ynge or els in 
gyuynge of thankes and not in the wordes 
of gyuynge, for yf Christe had spoken of 
the material bread that he had in his handes 
as when he sayde, (Hoc est corpus meum) 


thys is my bodye, and it was made before, 
or els the word had bene a lye, for yf ye 
saye thys is my hande, and yf it be not a 
hande then am I a lycr, therfore seke it 
busely yf ye can fynde, — Pp. 1<S, 19. 

Ye say that in eucry boost either pece 
is the hole manhode of Christ eyther full 
substance of hym. For ye saye as a man 
inaye take a glasse, and breake the glassc 
into many peces, and in eucry pece pro- 
perly thou mayste se thy face, & thy face 
not parted. 8o ye .saye the lordes bodye 
is in eachc boost eyther pece, and hys body 
not parted. And thys is a foule subtyl 
question to begyle an innocent foolc, but 
will ye take hede of thys subtyll question, 
howe a man may take a t^lasse and be- 
holde the very lyckencs of hys owne face 
and yet it is not his face, but the lyckencs 
of hys face, for and it were his very fare, 
then he muste nedes haue two faces, one 
on hys body and an other in tlic glasse. 
And yf the glasse were broken in many 
places, so ther sbulde be many faces, more 
by the glassc then by the bodye and eche 
man shal make as many faces to them as 
they wolde, but as ye raaye se the niynde 
or lykenes of youre face and is not the 
very face, but the fygure therof. So the 
breade is the fygure or myndc of Christes 
bodye in earth, and therfore Christe sayde. 
As oft as ye do thys thynge do it in mynde 
of me. Lii. xxii. Also ye saye as a man 
may lyght many caudels at one candell, 
and the lyght of that candle neuer y** more 
nor neuer the lessc. So ye say that the 
manhoode of Christe descendeth into eche 
parte of euery boost, and the manhood of 
Christe neuer the more ne lesse, where 
then becommeth your ministrations. For 
yf a man lyght many candels at one candle 
as longe as they bretine there wyl be many 
candcllcs lyghted, and as well the laste 
candle as the fyrste, and so by thys reason, ^ 
yf ye shall fetche your word at god, of god 
make god, there muste nedes be many 
goddes and that is forbydden in the fyrste 
commaundement, Exo. xx. — Pp, 28 — 31. 

From a work Avliich lies before us 
professing to derive its information 
from a document by Bishop Bale, we 
learn that, in all, WickclifFe wrote two 
hundred and fifty-five tracts, of which 
thirty-two are preserved in Trinity 
College and Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge; five in Trinity College, 
Dublin ; four in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford; two in the Cotton Library, 
and three in the King’s Library. Most 
of them arc upon divinity; but seme 
treat of philosophy; forty-eight are in 
English, and the rest in Latin. Our 
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wish is that Mr. Pantin may meet with 
such cncourageinont in the publication 
of the present little quarto, as to induce 
liini, from the number above men- 
tioned, to bring to light such of tlicm 
as would interest and instruct very 
many of the present generation. The 
volume is neatly printed, and will 
form an additional curiosity for the 
library of the connoisseur. 


Insf ructions on Needle-worh ami Knit- 
iiny^ as derived from the practice of 
the Ccfitral School, Baldwin's Gar- 
dens, G raif s-lmi Lane. liondon : 
Uoake c\: Varty : Rivjngtons. 1820. 
tSvo. pp. 26. Price 6s. iuL 
Wi: do not hesitate to step a little 
out of our way for tlie pui*pose of 
noticing this little volume, although it 
l»as more of the pattern-book about it 
than of the literary character : and we 
do so for two reasons; first, because of 
its practical utility; secondly, out of 
rcs])ect to the source from wdiich it 
emanates. It has in fact been added 
by the National Society as a sort of 
appendix to their recently printed Re- 
port, answering the double puqjose of 
tixhibiting in a favourable point of 
view the proficiency attained by the 
female scholars of the Central Esta- 
blishment in so useful a branch of 
knowledge, and of affording even to 
jirivate families a condensed but clear 
theoretical insight into the priiicijdes 
of this pavCiculav portion of domestic 
economy. I ntovleaved among its pages 
are nine actual specimens illustrating 
♦the various rules laid down; and which, 
W'c are informed by those who are 
judges in sucli nintters, are neatly (‘xe- 
cuted. To train children to early habits 
of industry cannot but he advantageous 
to them; and doubly so when those Jiahits 
are coupled with the instruction derived 
from our schools in general, 'fhe g(ft)d 
effects of uniting industry with learn- 
ing may be seen to a largo extent at 
the “ City of liOndon Schools of In- 
dustry,” instituted by Or. Povali, where 
not only the girls are taught the com- 
mon routine of nccdle-work, plaiting, 
&c. but the boys also are instructed in 
such arts as may fit them for the dif- 
ferent trades of tailor, shoemaker, net- 
maker, &c. The Ladies* Committee 
of the Central School have, we jier- 
ceive, countenanced a Penny Club, to 


which those children who are willing, 
subscribe weekly, and' are allowed to 
purchase for themselves and parents 
clothing at the prime cost of the ma- 
terials, without any charge for making. 
Tliis fi'c consider to be an excellent 
plan, as it not only excites a feeling of 
just economy in the parents and in 
the child, hut by accepting the prof- 
fered advantage the appearance of the 
family is rendered such as must com- 
mend itself to every lover of decency. 
The hook will be found particularly 
useful to Charity Schools; and as tlic 
rules themselves arc laid down in so 
clear a manner, and, as we are informed, 
80 necessary to be attended to in order 
to make a neat and skilful semstri‘ss, 
if we \vere not considered as stepping 
beyond the bounds of all propriety, we 
would venture to recommend them to 
children of a larger gi-owth. 

Hours for Heaven, a small hut choice 
Selection of Prayers from eminent 
Divines of the Church of England ; 
intended as a Devotional Companion 
for Young Person s*. J .ondon : H am il- 
ton, Adams, & Co. Price 1^. 

Weiu: wo not fearful of being guilty 
of had taste as critics, and of unseason- 
able levity as Christian monitors, wo 
should say of Ibis little volume, looking 
to its external appearance, and weigh- 
ing tlie meiiit of its coiileiits, that it is 
equally pious and prettg. As a weekly 
manual of devotion for very young 
persons, it is well-intentioned and judi- 
ciously executed ; and we can sincerely 
recommend it to the attention of tliose 
parents, wlio feel tlie iinjiortance of 
training up their cJiildren to liahits of 
daily prayer; “ the first tiling where- 
with a righteous life begiimeth, and 
the last wlienwvith it dotli end.’* '/Plxe 
little volume before us contains Il6r 
volions^ selected with much judgment 
and arranged with no less care, for 
every day in the week, besides some oc- 
casional forms for New Year’s Day; — 
for a person advanced in life; — for a 
birth-day ; — a prayer to be said by a 
child at any time ; — before goings a 
journey; — for a sick person unable to 
sleep ; — for the same on lieaving a 
passing bell ; — for the same when me- 
ditating upon death; — in expectation 
of death. • 
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To these devotions fire added some 
religious miscellanies; on self-exami- 
nation ; on prayer ; on temptation. And 
the work concludes with some apho- 
risms, of which the editor hopes “ that 
they will frequently harmoniJ^e with 
the opinions and feelings of many a 
pious individual, into whose hands’* his 
book may “ chance to fall.” 

We are glad to learn that this little 
volume has reached a second edition. 

Five Parochial Sermons, adapted to the 
present Crisis, ByJ, HusnAND, M.A. 
Curate of Neston, London : lliving- 
tons. 1829. 12mo. Vrice 2s. Gd. 
From the number of Roman Ca- 
tholics with which the author of these 
sermons appears to bo surrounded, it 
seemed necessary to him, as a faithful 
Avatchman, to protect his flock from the 
errors of the Romish Church, and the 
plausibility of its votaries, by exposing, 
in the present volume, the more pro- 
minent perversions of our holy faith. 
TMs Mr. Husband has done in a clear 
and simple manner. Ills arguments 
arc nearly, if not all, drawn from the 
Scriptures, and plficed in such a light 
as must convince every unbiassed mind 
of the truths of the points he endea- 
vours to establish. Each sermon is 
concluded with some useful cautions 
to his Prote.stant readers, arising from 
the difTerent topics discussed. xVnd 
the book itself we should recommend 
as useful to those, whose want of time 
or opportunity precludes them from 
reading larger works upon the all-im- 
portant subject. 

Sermons on Christian Duty. By the 
Rev. PiiUMPTON Wilson, LL. B. 
Seco?id Edition. Tiondon: Kiving- 
tons. 1829. 8vo. Price 9s. 

We have in this volume thirteen 
sermons upon Christian duty> which 
cannot fail, upon perusal, to afford to 
others, as they have done to ourselves, 
much real satisfaction. Tliey “ were 
written,” says our author, to illustrate 
tl^e spiritual and immortal nature of 
human life — its eterni|iy under the 
most awful changes of state and dura- 
tiori^its hopes, duties and responsi- 
bility — they wore also intended to shew 
the survival of the affections after our 


departure from this transitory scene, 
and the communion between tire dead 
and the living;” and ive have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that Mr. Wilson hits 
accomplished his purpose. 'J'he style 
is copious, pleasing, and energetic ; 
and the expositions are generally good. 
Throughout, the sermons breathe the 
true spirit of religion : — and quite 
sure we are, that no one, Avhose heart is 
properly impressed with sound religious 
principles, can sit down to the reading 
of them without rising from his tiisk 
gratified and repaid for his labour. 
There is one fault — they are too long. 
We close our notice with a quotation 
from the sixth sermon, wliich strikes 
deep against that pernicious spirit of 
“liberalism,” falsely so called, which 
would make it a matter of indifference 
whether Ciod is worshijipcd in the 
clnirch or conventicle : — 

Do not believe, do not teach, do net 
suffer others to persuade your child that it 
is a matter of indifference to his welfare 
whether he belongs to one persuasion or 
another. If once the wicked principle be 
admitted, that all sects and denominations 
of religion stand upon equal authority, 
and that all established forms may be dis- 
pensed with and set aside, according to 
each man’s judgment and caprice ; .... 
if this be admitted, it is a tenet of iiji- 
minent danger; not to the safety of your 
Church only, but to the great cause which 
every sect and party professes to hold 
dear — the cause of true religion. If, amid 
the conllictivc and opposite sentiments 
.which may be gathered on the subject of 
religion, it signifies little wliich you choose, 
the value of all must be very inconsider- 
able. If testimony, evidence, and revela- 
tion, do not impose any obligation in 
matters of faith, and wc arc at liberty to 
select our own opinions, and dispense with 
the instructions of a Divine Being; if we 
may safely doubt or reject what He has 
dejclared to be truth — then, and then only, 
citn it be indifferent to a country or a 
family what is the foim and spirit of its 
religion. 

JUSIr PUBLISHED. 

The fourth Volume of RusscBs Works of 
the English and Scottish Reformers. 8vo. 

PREPARING. 

A Volume of Sermons, by C. J# Blom- 
iield, D. D. Bishop of London, is now 
printing, and will be published in the 
course of the present month. 
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A SEHMON. 

Luke xi. 9. 

Ask, and it shall be given you. 

The necessities of man are great and manifold, for they Originate 
in lus corruption, and are perpetuated by his weakness. And tiiough 
he possesses great resources in his corporal vigour and mental energy, 
still there are many occasions and exigencies, on which these resources 
cannot be available. It is frequently beyond his power to stem the 
tide of adversity, and repel the attacks of disease : it is never within 
his power to avert the stroke of death. If therefore it becomes requi- 
site that man should possess some friend mightier than himself, on 
whom he may confidently rely, for the supply even of his temporal 
necessities ; how essential, how indispensable will such a Protector ap- 
pear, if we refer to his spiritual condition ! That “ man is born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward,’* is attested by the authority of expe- 
rience as well as by the voice of revelation ; and what reason can be 
alleged why he should be born to trouble, except that he is born in sin ? 
This inborn corruption, therefore, which is the original source of all 
human wretchedness, lies at the root of every effort to remove it. 
But the grace of God, while it reveals to the transgressor the extent 
of Ids spiritual necessities, leads him to the fountain of mercy, from 
which they may be abundantly supplied ; at once encouraging him 
to ask, and assuring him that it sliall be given. 

Premising then simply, what will be at once admitted by all, that 
tlie Lord God Almighty is the proper object of prayer, and that no 
prayers can be acceptably offered to him, but througli tin? nunits and 
mediation of Jesus Christ, three points will present themselves for 
consideration from the ])assage before us ; — 

I. Why wc are to ask. 

II. What we are to ask. 

III. How w^e are to ask. 

We shall not be long detained in prosecuting the inquiry. Why we 
are to ask ; for the reply will be sufficient, that it is the command of 
God. lie is, in the fullest and most unrestricted sense, a Sove- 
reign ; his benefits, whether temporal or spiritual, are alike freely 
bestowed ; we have no pretensions which could claim, no merits 
which could deserve them. It is therefore in the highest degree equi- 
table and reasonable, that the .Almiglity should annex liis own condi- 
tions to the communication of his own blessings. Had it been his 
good pleasure to impose on his offending* creatures a burden far more 
heavy, and a service far more painful than that of prayer can possibly 
be, it would have been their duty to acquiesce without a mur- 
mur ; and there would have been ample cause for grateful adora- 
tion, that the Highest should condescend, on any terms, to speak 
peace to a rebellious world. But when the conditions of intercourse 
with him are made so easy and lenient ; when not only no severe and 
painful penance is required, but a service is enjoined, which ought 
to be esteemed at once our pleasure and our privilege ; when wc are 
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only commanded to ask faithfully, in order that \vc may obtain effec- 
tually; surely they are utterly inexcusable, who acknowledge the 
revelation of God, and omit the duty of prayer. It may well be 
said to sucli : —If your lieavcnly Father had commanded you to do 
some great thing, would you not have done it ? How much more 
then when he saith unto you, “Ask, and it shall be given you 

But, it may also be answered, that to ask is the real interest of man. 
All the commandments of God indeed are adapted to promote the 
lasting welfare of those who observe them, and obedience is the 
true road to happiness ; but this is peculiarly the case with the duty 
of prayer. There is nothing which keeps the soul so awake to a 
sense of its own dependence, and so alive to the mercy of God ; 
nothing which is so secure a refuge under temptation, and so unfailing 
a solace in adversity ; nothing which so detaches the mind from low 
and earthly desires, and so elevates it to holy and heavenly contem- 
plation, as prayer. It is this which sustains us in life — it is this 
which prepares us for death. It is this which affords us a continual 
intercourse with Him who is our guide and guard, our refuge and 
strength, our Father and preserver. It is this which, in a great mea- 
sure, delivers us from the dominion of habitual sin ; for who, that is 
frequent and regular in prayer, can regard iniquity in his heart ? But 
it would bo endless to enumerate all the advantages of prayer ; suf- 
it to repeat, that if it be our duty to obey the command of God, 
and our interest to obtain the inestimable blessings which he is ready 
to bestow, no further reason need be assigned, fVInf we ought to ask. 

The allusion to these blessings, however, properly introduces the 
second point which claims our attention, namely, WhaL we ought 
to ask. 

Rather might it be demanded, what ought we not to ask ? since 
for every real blessing, whether of a temporal or sj>iritual nature,' we 
are absolutely dependent upon God, nor is there any good thing 
which he will withhold «^rom those wdio ask in sincerity. In relation, 
however, to temporal benefits, it is impossible to prescribe what 
should be asked, since this can only be decided by a reference to the 
private feelings and circumstances of individuals ; nor can one man 
form a correct estimate either of the wants or wushes of another. 
But, as concerning spiritual gifts, where all mankind stand on the 
same footing, since all arc concluded under sin, it is not only possible, 
but proper, to point out positively and distinctly, wiiat divine commu- 
nications are necessary for all. For, though they who w’alk in it 
be innumerable millions, the path of •Jrue religion is ever the same ; 
and amidst all the changes of manners, customs, ages, and genera- 
tions, the Christian retains*bis identity ; and tlie same qualities are 
indispensable now, which were demanded in the primitive ages of the 
Christian faith. Tlie first spiritual gift, then, which all ought to ask of 
God is, Repentance. 

Repentance is the foundation of all true religion. It was pro- 
claimed to be so by our Lord himself, when he declared to the 
assembled multitude^ “ Except ye repent, ye shall all likew ise perish.’^ 
It was equally enforced by the apostle, who thus addressed his Jewish 
brethren, “Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that your sins may 
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be blotted out/’ Nor is the admonition to repentance less applicable 
to ourselves, though vve have neither disregarded the instructions nor 
clamoured for the crucifixion of the Lord of Glory, like the Jews of 
old ; for God cornmandeth all men every where to repent. Wliere is 
the man that docs not need repentance ? >^ot, I will venture to affirm, 
in tlie congregations which assemble in our churches, where all unite 
in acknowledging and lamenting the burden of their sins, and assuming 
to themselves the title of ** miserable sinners.'* Surely there is not otic 
of iis, who liave here met together in tlie presence of God, who can 
look back on a year, or a month, or even a day of his past life, and not 
feel that he has cause for repentance. * How have our devotions been 
interrupted by the recurrence of worldly thouglits and vain imagina- 
tions ; how have our hearts wandered, even during the reading of 
(hid’s holy word, to scenes most remote from the solemn business in 
which w^e ought to have been engaged! If onr very prayers and 
praises were to be made the test of our acceptance, which of us is 
there that could escape the righteous judgment of the Almighty? 
Independently, however, of this general repentance, there is a particular 
repentance, emphatically termed in Scripture a “repentance unto salva- 
tion.*' It is that which ensues when the individual, after perhaps a 
lengthened course of indulgence in sin and of estrangement from God, 
is aw^akened to a sense of his perilous condition, and excited hy the 
terrors of eternal perdition to flee from the wrath to come. It is 
wlieii he is at once convinced and confounded ; convinced that lie is not 
less sinful by nature than he has'shewn himself to be corrupt in practice ; 
and confounded, by a discovery of that mercy which he lias disre- 
garded, and that justice which he has incensed. At such a time is it 
that he turns to his God with true contrition of heart, and asks and 
receives that blessing which shall be withheld from none that seek it ; 
an effectual and lasting penitence, a “ repentance unto salvation, not to 
be repented of.” 

With repentance towards God is connected rmother blessing, which 
the true penitent cannot fail to implore, nor will the Giver of all Good 
hesitate to bestow. Tliis is, faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ If any man lack faith,’* said St. James, “ let him ask of God, who 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraidctli not.** Now the cpicstion 
arises, What is faith ? It is, in the first instance, belief: for as lie that 
coineth to God must believe that he is, so he who would be saved by 
Christ must not only “confess with his mouth the Lord Jesus, hut 
believe in his heart that God hath raised him from the dead.” Again, 
faith is trust. If a drowning ipariner,,who was struggling with the 
waves for his life, were to be swept by the billows to a rock rising 
above the ocean, ho would naturally cling ^o that rock ; and as the 
waves broke over it with redoubled fury, would adhere to it with 
increased tenacity. Now his trust in that rocky point, as the only 
means of preserving existence, would be something very different from 
tlie mere imagination, when he was contemplating it in apparent safety, 
that it 'possibly aftbrd Jiim refuge if he were hereafter to be 
endangered. And thus it is with faith in Christ. We are not only 
to believe that Chri^ is our Saviour, but to feel that he is so; and, in 
proportion as we are attacked by stronger temptations, and involved 
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in severer calamities, and exposed to more painful trials, to cleave the 
more resolutely to him as the only deliverer. Such a faith is indeed 
suitable for man to ask, and worthy of God to bestow. 

It is, we acknowledge, likely to be undervalued in the hour of 
serenity and apparent security, when the skies above iis are un- 
clouded, and the ocean of life is calm and unruffled, and the soft 
breezes of pleasure breathe around us with their balmy influence ; 
and w'e exult in the enjoyments of the moment, and imagine that they 
will be permanent : but, alas ! it is not the less certain that the rain 
will descend, and the floods rage, and the wind blow ; and then 
will he only be found firm whose house is built upon a rock. TJie 
faith that is comprised within a mere verbal and superficial credence will 
not endure the feafful ordeal ; it will be swept away, like the house 
that was built upon the sand ; while the faith that combines with a 
firm belief an implicit and assured reliance, shall stem the adverse 
tide, and even the ‘‘gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’* 

Assuming, however, that such a repentance and such a faith arc 
vouchsafed in answer to our prayers, have we nothing else to ask ? 
Yes. We have to ask for the continuance of these benefits, which must 
be dependent as much as ever on the grace of God, and with which, 
should we cease to ask, we must cease to be supplied. We must 
also ask for that which is indispensable for us every waking hour of 
our lives, since, without it, the world would allure us, and the flesh 
incline us, and the devil deceive us into sin. I mean, the influence of 
the Holy Spirit ; for, tliough we have “ all faith, so that we could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, we are nothing.” 

That the Holy Spirit is the author of Cliristian charity in the 
heart and the life, need hardly be repeated to the members of a 
Church, which enjoins men to pray that “ God would send hist ftoly 
Ghost, and pour into our hearts that most excellent gift of charity.” 
Charity, in fact, is but another name for holiness; and it not only 
supposes the duty, but includes the motive, "i’o the practice of the 
duties of devotion, it superadds the constraining influence of the love 
of Christ; to the exercise of mercy, and forbearance, and forgiveness, 
and beneficence, it unites the motive of the love of man. It conveys, 
in a single term, all that is to he felt, intended, and put in prac- 
tice, towards our fellow-creatures and our God. This we ought 
to ask, yea, and to ask continually ; nor should we desist from 
imploring till we are incapacitated from exercising it, which can never 
be on this side the grave. Are we actuated by feelings of resentment 
and revenge? Are we jealous and envious of our brethren? Do we 
listen with complacency to the tale of the slanderer, and rejoice in 
the detection of another’s Weakness or faults ? Then what need have 
we to repair ito the fountain of grace, and draw continually from 
thence fresh supplies of that spiritual influ|pice, without which no 
evil disposition can be eradicated, no hallowed inclinations implanted, 
no good resolve confirmed ! 

Having thus pointed out why we are to ask spiritual blessings of 
^ God~because it is his positive command, and our own most t^eighty 
interest ; having specified what we are to ask, viz. a sincere repentance 
towards God, a hearty faith in Christ, and a continual supply of . the 
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influence of his Holy Spirit; it only remains to examine, in the third 
place — How we are to ask ? 

We are to ask imhlicly. Assembling, as we do, at stated intervals, 
for the purpose of devotion, in edifices consecrated exclusively to the 
solemn service of God, and on the day whfch he has himself ordained; 
it is peculiarly our duty, at such periods, and in such a place, to implore 
these spiritual blessings. And we should be emboldened to do so with 
the greater confidence and fervour, when we call to mind that encou- 
raging declaration of the blessed Saviour, that “ where two or three 
are gathered together in his name, there is he in the midst of them.’* 
Tt is not enough, on such occasions, merely to listen to or to recite 
the petitions of our incomparable Liturgy — we must endeavour to 
apply tliem to our own actual circumstances and condition ; to 
realize the confessions of unworthincss which they contain; and to 
feel our need of the gifts wliich they teach us to implore. We ask 
for repentance, for faith, for grace, and all the other blessings of the 
Holy Spirit; let us, then, look to our hearts and lives, and let the 
ardour of our devotions be increased by the remembrance, that our 
hearts are sinful, and that our lives have been corrupt. Let us beware 
of ‘‘ drawing nigh to God with the lips, while the heart is far from 
iiim;” and let us seriously bear in mind, that “ He who is a Spirit’* can 
only be acceptably worshipped in spirit and in truth. It is only if 
we thus ask that we are warranted in expecting to receive. 

But wc must also ask i?t, pnvate. It is not suificient that we 
honour God in his sanctuary; that we there, in the hearing of our 
brethren, acknowledge our necessities, and implore his mercy; we 
must also enter into o\ir closets, and shut our door, and pray to our 
Father which is in secret.” Repentance must be a daily act; faith 
and holiness must be brought to bear on our habitual intercourse 
with the world : and, consequently, we have need of daily prayer. 
However occupied we may be with the necessary avocations of our 
station in life, wc find time for secret prayer, as ever w'e hope 
to obtain those blessings which God has promised to give to them 
that ask liim, and without w^hieh, as we are defiled in our origin, so 
shall we be accursed in our end. There is no excuse which an 
individual can rationally plead for the omission of this paramount 
duty. Some, it is true, are possessed of greater facilities than others 
for the exercise of private devotion ; but none can be altogether 
exempted from its performance. Some moments may be redeemed 
by the most busy and active from the occupations and the pursuits of 
this life; and he who will not*makc ftiie sacrifice, can neither attain 
that repentance nor that faith, both of w]^ich 7/mst be attained by all 
who aspire to be “ partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light.” 

Are we right, brethren, in supposing that there are some of you 
who do not ask at all ; udtio attend, indeed, though it be but occasionally, 
on the public service of God, but who omit altogether the equally 
important duty of private prayer ? If it be so, such persons should 
be entreated to consider, what contempt they pour upon the divine 
Majesty, and what indifference they display to their own most precious 
and enduring interests. Let them ask themselves whether they can 
dispense with the gifts of God. Can they hope for salvation without 
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a Redeemer, or can they be directed into the path of eternal life 
without the guidance of the Holy Spirit ? They prove too surely 
that they can live without prayer, but do they imagine that they can 
die without it? Will it be a cheering or comfortable reflection, when 
they draw nigh, as they sooit must, to the Imrders of the grave, that 
they are about to enter into the eternal world, without having 
breathed one prayer for^mercy, one petition for forgiveness ; that they 
have disregarded the invitations of a merciful God, and turned 
unheeding from that sublime spectacle at which all nature shook — 
“ the Lamb of God taking away the sins of the world?” O let them 
consider their latter end, and be wise ; let them seize the opportunity 
that is within their grasp, and prefer, this very day, the first prayer 
of dawning penitence, assured that now is the accepted time, now is 
the day of salvation.” 

But there are, it may be, some who have asked, yet have not 
received. They will demand the cause, ahd to tliis demand we 
answer, they have not asked aright. They have contented them- 
selves with a formal and superficial approach to the Deity ; they 
have, indeed, been accustomed to repeat certain prayers, at stated 
intervals, but this is more owing to good example and early admo- 
nition, than any interest in the duty itself. To such persons, it 
should be said, You have begun, but you must persevere. You 
have the form of godliness, but you must not be contented till you 
have attained also the power; and this is to be attained only by 
increased fervency in prayer. Devote a few moments, before you 
commence this duty, to meditation upon yourself and your God; 
contrast with his holiness, power, wisdom, and strength, your own 
corruption, meanness, ignorance, and infirmity; and it will, by the 
divine blessing, unveil to you the importance and necessity of prayer. 
It will humble you in your own estimation ; and, consequently, make 
you humble in the sight of God. It will shew you more forcibly 
your necessity for a Saviour to redeem, and a Holy Spirit to direct 
you; and, by shewing you the value of the blessings you implore, 
will impart redoubled energy to the supplications themselves, till you 
shall realize the truth of the Saviour’s declaration, ‘‘ Whatever yc ask 
in, prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” 

T. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC BAPTISM IN 
PRIVATE HOUSES. 

Mr. Editor, — Permit me to make some remarks in your Maga- 
zine, upon a practice which prevails at present to a great extent, 
with, as I conceivjBs, very bad consequences; I mean the adminis- 
tration of public baptism in private houses. This practice is, I am 
aware, sanctioned by some of the hipest dignitaries of our Church, 
and it i$ therefore perhaps less surprising that many of the inferior 
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clergy should adopt it without further consideration. As, however, it 
is possible that some who do so, need only to be led to reflect upon 
the subject, to become convinced of the bad effects of this practice, 
I will, with your permission, state, as shortly as I can, the reasons 
which, as it appears to me, prove it to be illegal in itself, and highly 
injurious to the Church. 

First, then, as to its illegality. I take it for granted that every 
minister of the Church of England is generally bound to administer 
the sacraments, as well as to exercise his other ministerial functions, 
according to the forms prescribed by the Church ; and that nothing 
but necessity, or at least such a change of circumstances as renders 
what may have once been proper and expedient, highly inexpedient, 
can justify us in departing from her rules. This inexpediency, how- 
ever, must not be fancied or slight, neither must it be grounded 
upon our private opinion ; but it must be real, cogent, and universally 
acknowledged. If this be not the case, and every clergyman be at 
liberty to judge for himself when he will comply with the directions 
of the Church, and when depart from them, I know not what is the 
use of our professions and subscriptions. 

Taking then this principle for granted, we have only to consider 
what are the rules which our Church prescribes upon the present 
subject ; and whether there are any sufficient reasons which justify 
us in acting contrary to them. Now, that our Church is decidedly 
opposed to private baptism altogether, except in cases of extreme 
emergency, is evident from the rubricks of the Office for Private 
Baptism : “ The curates of every parish shall often admonish the 
people, that they defer not the baptism of their children longer than 
the lirst or second Sunday next after their birth, or other holiday 
falling between, unless upon a great and reasonable cause to be 
ap])roved by the curate. And also they shall warn them, that with- 
out like great cause and necessity they procure not their children 
to be baptized at home in their houses. But when need shall com- 
pel them so to do, then baptism shall be administered in this fashion.’* 
That our Church never meant to authorise the administration of pri- 
vate baptism except in cases of great necessity, is equally to be 
inferred from the next rubrick, when the minister, with them that 
are present, is directed to “ call upon God, and say the Lord’s 
Prayer, and so many of the collects appointed to be said before in 
tlie form of public baptism, as the time and present exigence wdll 
suffer and again, from the expression in the rubrick after the 
baptism of the child, “ If thc.child which is after this sort baptized 
do afterwards live and also from the preface to the third question, 
which the minister who afterwards receivos the child into the Church 
is directed, if he did not baptize it himself, to ask, “ Because some 
things essential to this sacrament may happen to be omitted through 
fear or haste, in such times of extremitijf &c* The importance 
which our Church attaches to the circumstance ^of baptism being 
administered in the church, and in the presence of the congregat^n, 
is further evidenced by the rubricks preceding the Office for Public 
Baptism : “ The people are to be admonished that it is most con- 
venient that baptism should administered but on Sundays, 
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and other holidays, when the most number of people come together ; 
as well for that the congregation then present may testify the receiving 
of them that be newly baptized into the number of Christ’s Church, 
as also because in the baptism of infants, every man present may 
be put in remembrance of his own profession made to God in his 
baptism. Nevertheless, (if necessity so require) children may be 
baptized on any other day.” From all this it is, I think, plain that 
a clergyman who even baptizes an infant privately, without some 
urgent necessity, acts in direct opposition to the prescribed rules 
of the Churcli. 

But supposing that there is a discretionary power given to the 
ministers of the Church, and which justifies them in administering 
private baptism whenever they see lit, (though I can by no means 
allow that they have any such power,) still, supposing they have, 
there is nothing to justify them in ever administering private baptism 
according to the public form. The rubrick says expressly “ when 
need shall compel them so to do,” that is, to baptize privately, “ then 
baptism shall be administered on this fashion,'' In a subsequent 
rubrick it is said, And let them not doubt, but that the child so 
baptized is lawfully and sufficiently baptized, and ought not to be 
baptized again. Yet, nevertheless, if the child which is after this 
sort baptized, do afterward live, it is expedient that it be brought 
into the church.” 

From a consideration of the foregoing particulars, and a com- 
parison of the other parts of the formularies for public and private 
baptism, we may draw the following conclusions : 

1. That our church disapproves of private baptism altogether 
whenever it can be avoided, and only allows it in cases of extreme 
necessity, as when the child would be in danger of dying unbaptized 
should the baptism be deferred. 

2. That even when this necessity occurs, she strictly limits the 
private office to the administration of the essentials of baptism. 

3. That at the same time she considers it expedient that those 
who have received the essentials of baptism in private, should after- 
wards be received into the congregation with the circumstantials of 
public baptism, such as the presence of sponsors, and the use of 
the sign of the cross. 

4. 'I’hat she makes a distinction between the infant’s being in- 
corporated into the Church of Christ, that is, the Catholic Church 
(for this she declares to be done in private baptism, and gives thanks 
to God for it,) and his reception into the congregation of Christ’s 
flock, that is, into the visible communion of the church. 

5. That this receiving into the congregation can only take place 
in church, where alone the congregation, in a religious sense, can be 
lawfully assembled. 

It cannot therefore, I think, be denied that the practice of ad- 
ministering publig baptism in private is directly contrary to the rules 
of* our Church ; and it is therefore next to be considered whether 
there are any circumstances which render it necessary to depart 
from those rules, or at least so highly expedient as to justify us 
in doing so. 
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It is plain that there can be no necessity to do so, for the circum- 
stantials of public baptism have nothing to do with the validity of the 
sacrament. Whatsoever is necessary to the spiritual welfare of the 
child, or to the relief of the anxiety of its parents, is conveyed to it 
in the use of the private form. All the^ other ceremonies, though 
very fitting and expedient in their proper place, only add to tlie 
solemnity of its administration, without in any way affecting its 
efiicacy. 

But further^ this prjicticc cannot even plead expediency in its excuse ; 
so far from it, that, even if it were lawful, it would be most highly 
inexpedient, on account of its tendency to degrade the sacrament, 
and of the injury which it does to the Church, and to religion itself. 

That this practice has a direct tendency to lessen the reverence 
due to the sacrament may be easily shewn. Any person indeed who 
considers baptism, not merely as an empty ceremony conveying little 
more to the infant than a name and a title to Christian burial ; but 
who believes it to be the divinely appointed means of our regenera- 
tion in Christ Jesus ; — who believes in the actual presence of the Holy 
Spirit at the due administration of it, conferring on the sinful child of 
Adam remission of sins, adoption into the family of God, and the 
first infusion of sanctifying grace ; — a person who believes this, could 
hardly fail to consider this holy rite profaned, when he saw it ad- 
ministered in a gay party, assembled in a drawing-room, round a 
table with a basin upon it, and waiting for the conclusion of the 
ceremony as a signal for dinner. Besides, a person who considers 
it necessary that, in our prayers and solemn addresses before God, we 
should weigh every word and thought, and use no irrelevant or un- 
meaning expressions, could hardly fail to be struck with tlie impro- 
priety of several parts of the public form when used in private : as 
when the minister tells the godfathers and godmothers tliat they 
“ have brought this child here to be baptized,” wdien, as Wheatly 
says, he has been brought there to baptize tliQ child ; when he prays 
God, in this private room, that “ Whosoever is here dedicated to thee by 
our office and ministry when he receives the child into the congre- 
gation of Christas flock, though he must know' that there can be no lawful 
congregation of Christ’s flock (in a religious sense) in a private room. 

But if this scene is likely to have a painful effect upon a serious 
and reflecting mind, it must have an ecpially bad eftect, though of a 
different kind, upon the careless unthinking spectator. It would of 
course be absurd to expect that any persons who attended at one of 
these christenings, could have .as deep impressions of the solemnity 
of the service in which they w ere engaged, as they might if assembled 
in the house of God and kneeling round its venerable font. But in 
persons of a light and careless disposition, this practice must have a 
tendency, not only to lessen the reverence due to the sacrament, but 
to destroy it altogether. They meet to enjoy a pleasant party : — the 
party and the dinner, therefore, naturally seem to them the most im- 
portant parts of the service, and the interlude of the baptism of the 
child wdll probably appear about as important, though not half as 
amusing, as the performance of a Juggler. 

But further, this practice is very injurious to the Church, and to 
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religion itself, because it has a direct tendency to destroy church prin- 
ciples — to weaken the attachment of the people to the communion 
of our own Church — to overthrow the principle of religious equality 
— and to lower the character of the clergy. 

1. It has a direct tendency to destroy church principles. The first 
principle of a churchman is, that, "as the Church of Christ"is one body, 
it ought to be visibly such ; and therefore it is plain that those who 
are to be joined to tliat body, ought to be publicly joined to it. 
But the effect of private baptism is to smuggle men into the Church, 
to make them secretly members of a public body, into which they 
have neither openly sought nor received admission. 

2. This practice has also a direct tendency to weaken the attach- 
ment and reverence which the people feel for our own Church. One 
of the most obvious distinctions between the church and tlie meeting- 
house is, that it was in the former that we received our baptismal 
privileges. In that consecrated house, and at that holy font where 
our fathers were baptized, we also were cleansed from our sins, and 
admitted into the family of God. If the force of tliis distinction is 
not as strongly and generally felt as it ought to be, it is probably in a 
great measure to be attributed to the practice of private baptism. 
For although it may be said that this privilege is only allowed to a 
few, yet it may be questioned whether, confined as it is at present to 
the rich and noble, it has not even a more injurious effect tJiaii it 
would have, if universal. Indeed, the natural effect of the present 
practice is to make both those to whom the licence is allowed, and 
those to whom it is refused, consider, that the parish church and its 
ancient font, though they may serve for the regenejfation of plebeian 
souls, arc not worthy to receive the offspring of the higher classes of 
society ; that their dignity requires a more honourable place, where the 
congregation may be brought to them, and not they to the congrega- 
tion ; and that therefore a private drawing-room is to be preferred to 
the House of God, and a china bowl to his holy font, 

3. Th is practice is very injurious, because it overthrows or makes us 
lose sight of that first principle of religion, that all men are equal in the 
sight of God, by allowing to the rich and noble, even in religious ser- 
vices, a privilege and exemption which are not to be allowed to their 
humbler brethren. I should be one of the last men in the w^orld to 
deny to the higher orders of society tlic greatest respect and attention 
in temporal matters, to which that exalted station, in wdiich God has 
placed them, gives them an undoubted claim. But in matters of 
religion, aiuj more particularljr in such a matter as the administration 
of a sacrament, the distinctions of high and low, rich and poor can, 
at least ought, to have nooveight. The king on the throne, and the 
beggar in his hovel on the dunghill, arc equally born in sin, and 
equally need to be born again in one and the same baptism. Both 
must equally, and in the same manner be incorporated in the same 
Church, in which all earthly distinctions are lost in the one common 
tille of Christians.,^ Surely then, any practice which has a tendency 
to make men forget this religious equality, and to encourage the 
notion that w^orldly distinctions confer spiritual privileges,, must be 
highly injurious to religion itself. 
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Lastly, this practice has a direct tendency to lessen the respect due 
to the clergy, because it shews them in the contemptible character 
of respecters of persons, and ready, even in sacred things, to depart 
from the strict line of duty to gratify the caprice, or to suit the 
convenience of the rich and noble. There is, I imagine, not] one, 
even of those ministers who would not hesitate to comply with 
the wishes of a rich or noble parishioner, and bai)tize his child 
at his own house, who w'ould consider liimself justiried in always 
administering baptism in this manner to all children of his parish. 
And yet there is no reason or authority which justifies him in 
allowing this licence in one instance, which w’ould not equally justify 
him in allowing it in all. And on the other hand, there is no argu- 
ment which proves the injurious consequences which would follow 
the universal adoption of this practice, which does not at the same 
time condemn each particular instance of it. Surely then it is 
unworthy of the minister <;f God to depart from tlie pr* scribed order 
of the Church in administering her religious ordinances, in order to 
please the rich and noble, when he w'ould refuse to do so for those, 
w’lio, whatever their temporal condition may be, are, as regards tlieir 
spiritual rights and privileges, in no w^ays inferior to thtu'r brethren. 

Hut I am seitslble that I am extending these remarks beyond the 
space wliich you may be able to allow me ; I shall therefore only 
request you to permit mo to add a few words upon the excuses which 
are mad(i iu favour of this practice. I have never happened to hear 
more than three. 

First \ liave heard it said, that, whenever it is allowable to baptize 
privately, it is allowable to do so with tlie public form. This is 
certainly a most gratuitous assumption. Our Church admits of two 
sorts of baptism, public and private, and has provided a particular 
form for each of them : and what possible authority can any of lier 
ministers have to substitute the one form for the other ? Hut, even 
if w'c were justified in doing so, this w^ould uot'aiithorize the practice 
which we are considering ; for it rarely, if ever happens, that the 
child is dangerously ill at one of these christenings, and therefore it 
is not in a state in which our Church would allow of its being even 
privately baptized. 

OthciS say, that we are not bound to abide so strictly by the rules 
of our Church, and they instance cases in which the strict observance 
of the rubrick is universally relaxed. I have already admitted that 
tiiere may be cases in wdiicli, eitlicr from necessity, or from some 
pressing and universally ackncvtvledged expediency, the strict ob- 
servance of the rubrick may be dispensed with. But 1 have, I think, 
shewn sufficiently that tliis is not one of \hose cases : at any rate, 
there is a wide difference between the neglecting of a rubrick and 
the substituting of one service for 'another. This is an extent of 
discretionary pow’er which could not be safely intrusted to the 
ministers of any Church. ^ 

But lastly, there are others, who without pretending to allege any 
arguments in their favour, shelter themselves under the authority of 
the many excellent men, and some even of the highest dignitaries of 
our Church, who themselves have given into this i>ractice. But it 
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is not the example of one, or two, or twenty dignitaries, of whatever 
rank they may be; nor of multitudes of learned and pious men, 
which can justify us in the performance of any action which is 
contrary to our engagements to the Church. Our ordination vows 
and ministerial engagements are personal engagements ; for the due 
execution of which we are personally responsible. If we have 
solemnly promised to conform to the Liturgy as by law established, 
and to administer the sacraments according to the rules of our Church, 
how does it relieve us from the guilt of unfaithfulness to our vows, 
to say, that others believe that they need not be kept so strictly? This 
is not a case to be decided by mere authority — we have undertaken 
a plain and solemn engagement — we wish to know whether we may 
depart from it. We should seek counsel of God in earnest prayer, 
and decide for ourselves ; for the guilt, if guilt there be, in breaking 
our engagements, must rest upon our own heads. At the same time I 
would most earnestly, though respectfully, entreat the members of 
that sacred order, whom 1 venerate from my soul as the successors 
of the Apostles, to consider seriously how much importance is 
attached to their authority, and how perilous a thing it is to sanction, 
by their example, a practice which, if their clergy were to adopt it 
generally, and act xipon it indiscriminately, both with rich and poor, 
they would feel themselves called upon to condemn. I would also 
remind them of the painful and dangerous situation into which they 
put clergymen, and ])articularly young clergymen, who, although 
their conscience condemns this practice, may be led to comply with 
it when they find their scruples met with such an answer as this : 

Why Sir, I cannot see why you should object, for I know that I 
am asking nothing irregular, for I was present the other day at such 
a person’s house, when sucli an archbishop, or bishop, baptized^ his 
child wdth the public form, neither mother nor child being ill at the 
time.” 

T know not, whether what I have said will be sufficient to convince 
any one, who has hitherto allowed of this practice, of tlic illegality of 
it, and of its injurious consequences to the Church. But if I have 
only succeeded in raising a doubt in the minds of any of my brethren, 
I would entreat them to remember, that even if they doubt, they are 
bound to desist. It is a known rule of St. Paul’s, that whatsoever is 
7wt of faithy is sin. And, therefore, in a matter of mere indifference 
in itself, he says, JIc that doubtethy is damned if he eat. If then, we 
do but doubt of this practice, we are liable to condemnation if we 
persist in it, and are therefore. bound*tto refrain from it. 

^ 1. Cor. XIV. 40. 


ELDON TESTIMONIAL. 

Mr. Editor, — Having observed in some of the public prints, that 
tlie committee of 4he Eldon Testimonial meditate the appropriating 
the amount of subscriptions to the foundation of six open scholar- 
ships at University College, Oxford, allow a well-wisher to this highly- 
merited token of public estimation, and a contant reader of your 
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valuable Miscellany, to offer a few suggestions on this interesting 
subject. The propriety of selecting Oxford, iji preference to Cam- 
bridge, or any other university, for an endowment, receiving its birth 
from such a spirit, is unquestionable ; its general Protestant character, 
and, in particular, its late rejection of Mr. l^ccl, viewed with the 
circumstance of being tlie alma mater of the truly venerable and 
intrepid Earl, fully establish an indisputable claim to such preference. 
But why should University College receive such distinction, barely 
upon the plea of numbering the noble Lord amongst its members ? Is 
this a sufficient ground ? Did this college, in the recent glorious and 
evor-nioniorablc contest, singularly exert itself in the Constitutional 
{‘(luse ? On the contrary, does it not appear from the poll-book, that 
about one-half of its forces took their stand under the Protestant 
champion, and tlie otlior fell into the ranks of Popenj ? It may be 
asked, Vfhat disjtosal, then, would you make of the proceeds of this 
public testimony ? I would suggest the endowment of some objects 
of compctilion^ between the junior members of the Um\ersity of 
Oxford, and unconnected with any particular college. It is needless 
to add that they should bear the name of Eldon. Such application 
would, equally wnth the above project, answer the end proposed ; 
and from a strictly open character, confer a greater benefit upon this 
seat of learning. Oxford, through the munificence of the present 
Dean of Westminster, divsplays before the competitors for classical 
fame, a fine field of emulation, but excites no such rivalry in mathe- 
matical science ; and (which I deem above all a desideratum) there is 
no university fouiulation for promoting the knowledge of the Hebrew 
Language and Literature. With regard to public prizes, Oxford has 
such encouragement in 'riicological Prose, but not in Sacred Poetry ; 
and there is no prize in tlie Greek Language. 

It may be unnecessary to state, that in all lliese res})ccts the sister 
university is most liberally endowed. • 

Should, Mr. Editor, this article be admissible, your insertion 
thereof will great oblige your obedient servant, 

Ecclesiasticus. 

Aiuj. 22, 1821). 


IJ.LUSI'RATIONS OF SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 

Ihf analorjnus Itrfercnce to the Practice of other Nations. 

ADAM. 

Gemesis v. 2. — And c:.dlcd their name Adam in the ftay when they were created.'’ 

In addhiou to the usual dcfniition given by commentators respecting the word 
Adam, from Adamali, red mould or earth, it is worthy of remark that by a 
singular coincidence the word Adam in the Sancrit signifies The First . — 
Maurice's Indian Anl'ninities^ Vol. I. p. 24. 

The heginning of the Kaly Voiig, or present age of the Hindoos, is reckonorl 
from about 3102 a. c. They say that diere was then a conjunction of the planets ; 
«md their tables sliew the conjunction. The account given by' tlie Brahmans 
is confirmed by the testimony of our European tables, which prove it to he the 
result ofa true observation, the particulars of which may be seen by consulting a 
work of Mr. Bailly, sur V Astronomic Jndienne of Orient ale. The causae ot«the date 

VOL. xr. NO. X. 4 m 
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given to their civil time he docs not explain, but we are by some told that the 
circumstance which marked tliat epocli was tlie death of tlieir liero Krishna, who 
was supposed to be the god Vishnu in one of his incarnations; otlicrs say it was 
the death of a famous and beloved Sovereign Rajah Judlshier. But which ever of 
the two it may be, the Hindooi!, considering the event as a great calamity, dis- 
tinguished it by beginning a new age, and expressed their feelings by its name, 
tlie Kaly Yong, or age of wi happiness or misfortmie. 

Respecting the latter of the two causes assigned, it is singularly coincident 
wdtii the death of Adam, which, according; to the Scripture Chronology, took 
place within a few years of the date of the Kaly Yong . — Sketches of the Hindoos^ 
Vol. I. p. 297. 

It is from the summit of the mountain called Hammallccl, or Adam’s Peak 
(as tradition reports), that Adam took his last view of Paradise before he quitted 
it, never to return. The spot on which his foot stood at the moment is still 
supposed to be found in an impression, on the summit of the mountain, re- 
sembling the print of a man’s foot, but more than double the ordinary size. 
After taking this farewell view, the father of mankiiid is said to have gone over 
to the continent of India, which was at that Hmc joined to the island; but no 
sooner had he passed Adam’s Bridge, than the sea closed behind him, and cut 
otf all hopes of return. This tradition, from whatever source it was originally 
derived, seems to be interwoven wdth the earliest notions of religion, and it is 
difficult to conceive that it could have been engrafted on them without forming 
an original part. I have frequently had the curiosity to inquire of black men 
concerning this tradition of iVdam. All of them, with every appearance of belief, 
assured me that it was really true, and in support of it produced a variety of 
testimonies, old sayings, and prophecies, which have for ages been current 
among them. The origin of these traditions I do not pretend to trace, but their 
connection with scriptural history is very evident ; and they afford a new instance 
how universally the opinions, w'ith respect to the origin of man, coincide with the 
history of that event as recorded in the Bible . — PerewoTs Ceylon^ p. 200. 


SYMEONIS CANTICUM, CUM DOXOLOGIA, 

‘ VEllSIBUS EXPOSITUM. 

Nunc, ut pollicitus, tuum 
Dimittis famulum, niagnc Dciis, domum; 

Laeto pcctore, qu6d iua 
Jam tandem est oculis visa meis salus, 

Quam til conspicientibus 
Spcctandam populis omnibus exhibes. 

Lumen nobile gentium 
Cunctarum, et populi grande decus tui. 

Patri gloria maximoy 
Et Nato, atque Sacro Spiritui simul, 

Esto, ut principio fuit, 
lit nunc est^et erit saecla per omnia. 

O 


SCHISM, 

( Continued from page 569.^ 

^ Holding on our drear and weary road through the thorny wilder- 
ness of Mj*. Towgood's mistakes, we arrive at the following : — 
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As much, Sir, am I at a loss -when endeavouring to reconcile to reason ancl 
good sense another of your additional beauties ana splendors of public worship, 
viz. bowing at the name of J esus. As for that passage of the aj)ostlo, Philip, ii. 
10. — That at the name of Je^m every knee shall bow, the learned men of your 
Church, I presume, universally disclaim it, as not in the least autliorizing or 
enjoining this practice. Your great Dr. Nichols vindicates your Churcli from 
such an uncouth and ridiculous abuse of this text, and affirms that it is not once 
mentioned in any of your ecclesiastical constitutions as to this matter ; and adds, 
that you are not so dull as to think tliat those words can be rigorously applied 
to this purpose. But if this text be acknowledged, not in the least, to autliorize 
or require this act of worship, what shadow of argument, Sir, can you possibly 
bring, either from reason or scripture, which shall so much as seem to support 
it? Why then does your ('hiirch command, Canon XVIII. that, when hi time 
of (If vine service the Lord Jesus shall be ynenliont^d, duly ami lowly reverence sludl 
he done by all persons present ? Is not this, Sir, by your own confo.sision, an act 
of will-worshij), a commandment, an invention of men, not in the least founded 
u])on the authority and will of G<Ki ? — P. 91. 

What Mr, Towgood “presumes” is, for once, right, lie is fair 
enough to give our Church credit for not mistaking Philip, ii. 10, for 
a liturgical precept. But lie is determined to visit us for other delin- 
quencies. 

We have, we think, sufficiently gone over the question of ecclesias- 
tical rights (the question, we will remind our readers, which, in Mr. 
'fowgood’s opinion, embraces the whole matter in controversy) ; we 
therefore only repeat, that a ceremony, enjoined by lawful Church 
autliority, is obligatory upon Christians, unless it can be clearly sliewn 
that such ceremony is positively contrary to Scri))ture ; and hence, 
too, suspicion of such contrariety may fairly beget conscientious 
scruples about communion. Mr. Towgood shifts upon us the burden 
winch it is his own duty to bear : “ What shadow of argument,” says 
he, “ can you possibly bring from reason or Scripture whicli shall so 
much as seem to support it ?” Whereas we might more reasonably 
call for a shadow of argument which should so much as seem to 
orrosE it. Could Mr. Towgood have ])roduced this, he would have 
made some way ; as it is, he can only fall hack upon his old battered 
argument that the Church lias no right to ordain gestures at all. 

But the truth is, the custom is supported both by Scripture and 
reason. No person of information, certainly, ever supposed tliat St. 
Paul, in tlie text above cited, intended to direct tlie Philippians in 
their liturgical gestures. Yet, as the very use of gestures is expres- 
sion, so nothing could more vividly express the truth contained in 
this text, than the gesture now under consideration. 

But iVIr. I’owgood now finds out that the Church lias been inconsis- 
tent, and does not go far enough : and eagv^rly inquires, — 

Wliy, Sir, must this lowly reverence be made at the name of Jesus, and not 
at the name of Christ, at the name Immanuel, Jehovah, or God? Is tliere not 
in all these, something at least as venerable and worthy of peculiar honours ; 
indeed something much more so than there is in the name of Jesus? a name 
not at all peculiar to our blessed Saviour, but wlxich was common to liim with 
a great many other men ? — Pp. 94, 95. 

The answer is very simple. The gesture is, in truth, intended to 
be a lively comment on the text to the Philippians. Now this purpose 
would not be served by bowing at the names mentioiiec^ by Mr. 
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Towgood. Besides, the name of Jesus is worthy to be received witli 
peculiar honour by us, because the other names are titles of nature or 
dignity only, while this is a title of relation ; the devils may tremble 
at the Son as God in the Jlesh (Immanuel), as the self •existent Jehovah, 
or as the sovereign Christ^ but Christians alone can worship and 
^velcome Jesus the Saviour, 

Next comes a mistake, which would he extraordinary indeed in 
any other author ; but our readers, like ourselves, arc by this time 
aware, Mr. Towgood towered above vulgar blunders. 

But if this peculiar reverence must be made at the name of Jesus, why not at 
all times whenever it is mentioned, at least in public worship? Why in the 
creed only, which is but a liunian composition, and not every time it is vea<l 
from the gospels and epistles, which were indited by the IToly Spirit? — P. 95. 

Mr. Towgood, not half a page above, had quoted the canon wliich 
enjoins the gesture wherever the name of Jesus occurs; and here he 
quarrels with the Cliurch because she does not prescribe the gesture 
“ at all times whenever it is mentioned.^' It is idle to say that practice 
does not follow the canon. The Church must be tried by her authen- 
tic formularies : or at all events she is not first to be condemned 
for her forms, and then for the variations made by lier individual 
members. 

And this is classed by Mr. Towgood among “ tlie chief dilbcultics 
and objects which kept him in a stale of separation from the Church! ' 
Alas! if men find such tilings as these “ chief difficulties and objec- 
tions,” what hope of unity of spirit” in any congregation whatever ? 

So early as page 5 of his volume, Mr. Towgood had begun to 
attack consecrations, with what idea of their nature, our extracts will 
presently shew. Wc will begin with his first passing observation : - 

As your Church now consecrates ground, it has every whit as much power to 
consecrate the other element, and to make holy water as well as holy earth, and 
to order it to be decently sprinkled upon its members, (for all fhimjs^ you know, 
are to he done dccmfly and in order^) in token tliat they shall keep themselves 
pure from sin. It hath power to consecrate holy knives to cut the sacramental 
bread; holy basons and ewers ft>r the priest to wash in before the Sacrament ; 
holy vestments and robes, and a great variety of holy utensils, lighted tapers for 
the altar, &c. (all which, you know Sir, was done by your admired Bishop 
Jiaud,) knocking on the breast, bowing towards the east, prostration before the 
altar : — all these 1 say, and innumerable other ceremonies, your Church claims 
authority and power to enjoin ; for none of these can he shewn to be more con- 
trary to the word of God, or to be a whit more superstitious, ridiculous, or 
absurd, than the crossing at baptism, or fhe solemn consecration of churches 
and church-yards. — Pp. 5, 6. 

We shall, as we have just said, use little repetition on the subject 
of church authority ; we have shown fully that sucli authority ouglit 
to be obeyed, even where ceremonies are, in minor points, objection- 
able, till such ceremonies are lawfully removed ; provided there he 
nothing in them contrary to Scripture, or affecting salvation. At the 
same time, we no lass insist upon the caution and diligence which are 
imperatively the duty of every church to maintain in appointing its 
rites and customs. With this memento, w'c pass immediately to con- 
sidet the great mistake contained in this passage. 
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Mr. Towgootl, like a very large portion of mankind, attended more 
to sounds than to things ; and as the word comecratwn is employed 
by the Romanists of their holy water, and by us of our churches and 
church-yards, ihereforey argues Mr. Towgood, holy water and holy 
earth differ but as the elements ; which*evory intelligent Protestant 
knows to be a most egregious mistake : much the same, indeed, as if 
one should draw a com])arison between an acute mind, an acute pain, 
and an acute razor. 'J'he lioly water of the Papist is a kind of spiritual 
balsam of lirebrass ; it excludes and exorcises demons, it secures the 
sprinkled from “ all dangers, ghostly and bodily;” it gives sanctity to 
bells and bell-ropes, carts, and horses ; in short, it is more omnipo- 
t(‘nt than Omnipotence. Now in what respect docs our consecration 
of churches and church- yards resemble this ridiculous mummery? It 
is a simple, solemn dedication of particular places to sacred purposes; 
the public ministration of the means of grace, and the disposal of the 
dead, are solemn things; they are things in w^hich the world, as such, 
has no concern ; they are things which should be set apart from it ; 
and they cannot be set apart more properly than by prayer. And 
this is all that is meant by the consecration of churches and church- 
yards. 

We pass the indecent sneer, which Mr. Towgood casts at the 
Apostle's precepts, to notice his further reiDorks on this subject. 

Wo ackiiowlodgo, Sir, your goodness in bringing down to our understanding 
the mystery of consecrations of churches and of church-ifards ; and your kind 
altomj)t to illustrate the uscfuhioss, edification, and comeliness of this ceremony. 
'Ibere are some })rovions questions, which I could wish to ace answa^red, betbre 
w’c enter thoroughly into the grand debate : — as, wdiethcr \ou think the apostle 
Ikiul, in all his apostolic labours and travels through the chuvtdics, ever conse- 
crated a plat of (jr oil nd ? AVhether the synagogues, where our Saviour preached; 
the chamber whore he instituted and first celebrated his sacred su})pcr; the 
upper room, where the aposlks met when they actually received the extraordi- 
nary gifts of the Holy (Jliost; the house of Aquila and Priscilla, Nynqdias, &c. 
in which wxrc Christian churches, had really any iTtlicr rf>nsecration than our 
])laccs of worship ha\ c / j\nd, yet, whether these were not lis much the house 
of (jodj and places of his more immediate presence, as any splendid calliedral 
now consecrated with all the pomp of sacerdotal device'.^ 

Yon appeal to “ the forms which Jlish'op .Viidrews and otliers liavo used in 
their consecrations : and ask, what think you now ? Is tliore any tiling ridicu- 
lous or su])erstitious in all ihisf ’ Yes, extremely much of both, if they at all 
resemble that of ^\rchbislu)p Laud, (the only one I have e\er seen,) wdien he 
consecrated the eliuvches of St. Catharine Crcc, St. Giles's, and others in Lon- 
don. The form of this intolerable piece of ecclesiastical fojipery, which no 
sound Protestant can read without indignation, has, in largt'i* historiis, been 
more than once publislicd ; hut, having never seen it in an}’ little tract, I shall 
beg leave to traiiscrilie it for the edification our common readers. It is a 
striking instance of the danger of indulging human invention in things of 
religion; and shews into what wilds of ridiculous sui)i‘rslitiou even learned 
minds arc apt to run wlien they leave the simplicity of the yospel of Christ , — 
Pp. 260, 261. 

Mr. Towgood here evidently makes a new mistake on the meaning 
of the term consecration. If he means to inquire wlietlier St. I^aul 
used precisely the same forms which Bishops of the English church 
have since employed, our answer must afford his friends a triumph, 
for the value of which we feel no very high estimation. Bu^ if his 
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question only amounts to this, were the jplaces here spoken of set apart 
to holy purposes^ and none others? we reply that the whole testimony 
of antiquity go^s to prove that they were. And this is all that is 
meant by consecrations in the Church of England.* 

The account which Mr. Towgood gives of the consecration of St. 
Catharine Cree, it is unnecessary to transcribe ; because, however 
calculated for the “ edification” of Mr. Towgood^s readers, our own, 
for the most part, are thoroughly acquainted with it. Wc have great 
difficulty in believing that Archbisliop Laud, whom his enemies must 
allow to have been a man of great judgment and sense, could ever so 
far forget himself. But, granting that he did, what follows ? Not 
surely that consecrations are absurd, but that his particular consecra- 
tion was such. Archbishop Laud, we know, was violently affected 
against puritanism ; and this feeling would naturally tend to the other 
extreme. But neither the pomp of his domestic devotion, nor the 
theatrical taste of his consecrations, had any thing to do with the 
doctrines of the Church of England. They might be personal ob- 
jections indeed ; they could not be ecclesiastical. It is as unfair and 
illogical to impute to our Church the extravagances of Archbishoj) 
Laud, as it would be to charge upon the Dissenters the inconsequen- 
tial reasoning, the gross blunders and perversions, and the Jiistoricai 
ignorance of Mr. Towgood. 

Wc have now before us the form of consecration of certain parcels 
of ground in the parish of Camberwell, used by the late in(lej)endent 
and orthodox Bishop of Winchester, than which notliing, it might be 
supposed, could be less open to objection. The Liturgy of th(‘ 
Church, as usual, was employed ; the Lessons being Gen. xxiii. and 
John xix. from verse 38 ; both which passages strongly inculcate the 
propriety of setting apart peculiar places for the burial of the d(‘ad, 
which is all that our Church means by consecration. I'hc Psalms 
were those used in the burial service. The legal part, as transfer of 
deeds, sentence of consideration, (whereby the ground is declared to 
be appropriated to the uses of sepulture and none other) 6cc. being 
gone through, the Bishop delivered the following prayer :f 

“ O God, who hast taught us in thy holy word, that there is n 
difference between the spirit of a beast, that goeth downward to the 
earth, and the spirit of a man, which ascendeth up to God who gave 
it ; and likewise hast taught us, by the example of thy holy servants 
in all ages, to assign peculiar places where the bodies of thy servants 
may rest in peace, and be preserved from all indignities, while their 
souls arc safely kept in tlie hands of tKeir faithful Redeemer : accept, 
w^e beseech thee, this charitable work of ours, in separating this 
portion of ground to that good purpose, and give us also grace, that 
by the frequent instances of mortality wc behold, we may learn and 
seriously consider how frail and uncertain our condition here on earth 
is, and so number our days as to apply our hearts unto wisdom, that, 

• *Our readers would do well to consult on this subject the learned and luminous 
sermon of Mr. Norris. (See our, number for April last.) The question is there fully 
discussed and definitively settled. 

t This, .and other particulars relative to the consecration of churches, the reader may 
sec in ^Burt?s Eccksiaiftical haWy* Art. Cnuiicii. 
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in the midst of life thinking upon death, and daily preparing ourselves 
for the judgment that is to follow, wc may have our part in the resur- 
rection to eternal life, with Him who died for our sins, and rose again 
for our justification, and now liveth and reigneth with thee and the 
Holy Ghost, one God, world without end.* Amen.” 

Tlicn Ps. xxxix. 5, 6, 7, was sung ; and the Bishop dismissed the 
congregation with his blessing. 

What then, if St. Paul, in all his apostolic labours and travels 
through the Churches, never consecrated a plat of ground ? Sepul- 
chres, set apart from all other uses, were common in his time as in 
all others ; and all that is meant by consecration is setting them apart 
with prayer. Unless therefore it can be shewn that St. Paul repro- 
bated the rites of sepulture and prayer, the apostle’s authority can 
never ho brought against the consecration of ground in the English 
church. Euginus’s formal consecration of a church took place only 
in the second century. 

But the greatest mistake of all which Mr. Towgood has incurred 
on this subject, is to make these consecrations a reason of disgust. 
What possible concern could he have had with them? Does episcopal 
consc'cration so defile a church, that it becomes unfit for the pure 
adoration of believers ? Surely this could scarcely be predicted even 
of St. Catharine Cree. Mr. Towgood was under no compulsion to 
attend a consecration ; and he might have taken his chance for the rest 
with the less discerning, but more humble churchmen, perhaps as 
])ious as himself. As to consecrated ground, he might have easily 
escaped that abomination, together with the no less abominable orgies 
of church burial, by simply directing his executors to commit him to 
the unpolluted precincts of his own garden. 

We now terminate our second division of Mr. Towgood’s state- 
ments. In our next we purpose to examine such allegations of his, 
as contain any propositions of truth, but are not sufficient reasons of 
dissent. 


JONATHAN'S FAREWELL TO DAVID. 

And Jonathan said to David, Go in peace, forasmuch as wc liavo sworn both of m 
in the name of the Lord, sayinj^, the Lord be between me and thee, and between my 
seed and thy seed for ever." 1 Sam. xx. 42. 

Farewell ! Farewell ! The wordthas passed, oh more than brother dear! 

That we in distant works and ways should pass our sojouni here. 

Within my father’s moody frame one passion reigns alone — 

Unit thou, anointed of the Lord, may’st never mount his throne ! 

From this day forth the rock and cave thy dwelling-place must be ; 

Thy harp so sweet, thy voice so dear, shall sound no more to me. 

My sword shall rest upon the wall, unless the foe bo nigh ; 

My bow, and sling, and hunting-spedr, in useless slumber lie. 

And think not, David ! think not thou alone shall suffer woe ; 

My heart is ever with thy heart, where’er thy step may go ; 

No power can separate us twain, no space our souls divide ; 

For wheresoe’er thy peril is, shall I be by thy side! 
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know not by wliat miglity cbarm my beal’t is bound to tliino; 

I cannot, would not, ^vt^ncli the chords that round our bosoms twine ; 

But well do I recall the hour wlw'u fii^t thy form I spied — 

The ruddy strippling, braving then the giant in his pride ! 

I watch’d thee with a brother *s«eye, and with a brother’s fear, 

As, step by stc}>, that giant fonn thy slender frame drew near; 

An^ when he fell, and o’er thy head 1 saw his falchion shine, 

Th^ joy that rang through all the host was not a joy like mine ! 

^ice then, through weal and woe thy step has onward over mov’d, 

j|^d thous^^d hcarts^have bless’d thy name, — thoiigh none like me have lov’d ; 

Thy father^ft grief has fled thy song, thy father’s foes thy sword. 

And they who AU'Ite his mighty deeds, thy mightier acts record. 

In all thy perils, ’twas my boast a brother’s part to bear. 

In all thy honours to rejoice, in all thy woes to share ; 

At both, my father’s hate was aim’d, — at botli, his dagger thrown ; 

Yet still thy sister’s love to thee was colder tlian mine own ! 

Then farewell, David! AVell I know, (hat thou for me shalt reign; 

I have no hope, I have no wish, my father’s throne to gain. 

To thee, the anointed of the Lord, my birthright I resign, 

And in thy glorious kingdom’s hound the second place he mine ! 

I see, fis with a prophet’s eye, thy growing fame extend, 

From sire to son, from age to age, thy righteous crown descend 
I see — alas ! a cloud of doubt across my vision sails — 

My destiny is dark — my life seems trembling in the scales! 

But whatsoe’er my doom may he, or whatsoe’er my race, 

I ask for me, I ask for them, the .sunshine of thy grace ; 

Should they he Weak, should they he poor, as fleets lite’s narrow span, 

Then, Dtvvid, call to mind my love — then think on Jonathan ! 

SLAbh. 11. P. 


rRO-POPKRY SOPHISTRY. 

Mr. Editor, —The following so})hism is from tlie copious store of 
his Grace of Wellington himself: — ’ 

■ I am one of tliose who have probably passed a longer period of my life engaged 
iU war than most men, and principally in civil war; and I must say this, that if 
I could avoid, by any sacrifice whatever, even one montli of civil war in the 
jpountry to which 1 was attached, I would sacrifice my life in order to do it. 

This I quote from Barrow*s Mirror of Parliament; I do not charge 
his Grace with the •ungrammatical and clumsy maimer in vvlucli the 
sentiment is attempted to be expressed’}, nor the absurd anticlimax by 
which he is made to follow up any sacrifice whatever ” by the 
sacrifice of his life;’* a life* which, to do Iiis Grace common justice, 
he has not been backward in endangering for the advantage of his 
country. I will suppose the words to bear the sense in which they 
have usui^lly been interpreted, namely, that the Duke of Wellington, 
from aU that he has seen of civil war, would make any sacrifice to 
avofitT a month of it. 

ThervC is certainly much ad captartdum in such an argument from 
such a quarter ; and, doubtless, the noble Duke did not think it the 
meanest achievement of his tactics. It succeeded. It was artfully 
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commented on by the designing, both in and out of Parliament; it 
was voraciously swallowed by the weak and unreflecting, and the 
humanity and mildness of the great regenerator of. our Constitution 
were every where panegyrized* Let us examine with what justice. 

“ One month*’ — “ any sacrifice wiiatiiver!” So stands our great 
Statesman’s antithesis. If the Protestant succession of the Crown were 
to be set in opposition to one month of civil war, — the succession must 
be surrendered : — if the Crown itself, — the Crown must bo annihilated : 
if the religion of the land, — if Christianity, in any shape, could only 
be purchased by a month of civil war— burn every copy of .the Bible! 
O wise and virtuous forbearance, worthy the admiration of all liberal 
minds, from the Marcjuis of Lansdowne to the Edinburgh Reviewer! 

And is it possible that such nonsense as this can obtain currency 
and applause ? How must the Duke, who well knew the depth of his 
argument, and suited his plummet to the understanding of his intended 
converts, laugh at tlie dupes of his ingenuity! How must he despise 
the wretched implements which he could wield with a force so con- 
temptible ! 

But by whom is this trash exalted to the skies as the perfection of 
pure humanity ? By men who are constantly eulogizing, as th(‘ founda- 
tion of all thatis valuable amongst us, a civil war, not of “ a month,” — 
but of A generation! “The cause for which Hampden died in the 
held.” 

I, Mr. Editor, for one, date the freedom of rny country from no 
such epoch ; I date it from that period when that Constitution was 
established, which has lately been so fearfully violated. It is not 
likely that those who “ broke in u])on” that Conslitiuion should 
appreciate it very highly; but I, and not a few^ of the population of 
(Jreat Britain, still think that its blessings were cheaply purchased 
by more than “ a montli” of civil w’ar. 

Tliat civil war is in itself a great evil, is undejiiable. It is destruc- 
tive, and it is demoralizing. But nothing could* give it the importance 
whicli the sophist claims for it, except wliat it can never have; — 
pciS’etuity. Aiul even were this attribute granted it, it would still 
remain to be shewn that it is more destructive, and more demoralizing 
than any other calamity. 

Persecution is a greater evil than civil war ; if, indeed, it he not 
only the most aggravated species of it. This our martyred Reformers - 
could easily have avoided by the “sacrifice” of their profession and 
integrity. I'hey judged not with the Duke of Wellington. They 
cheerfully gave their own blood/ and wguld not, therefore, have with- 
held the blood of any, that falsehood might not triumph in the land. 
Yet were not the Reformers more sanguinary, we conceive, than the 
Duke of Wellington ; nor were they less tender of the dcsiiiiics of 
their country. 

But, alas ! to our cost, the Duke’s argument is yet shallower than 
the preceding observations exhibit it. Was a civil war the alternative? 
The Duke, in palliating the siipincness of Government, avers thht 
i^’OT A single Act had ever taken place with which even the 
CIVIL Magistrate could interfere. If, then, the law was defective, 

VOL. XI. no. X. 4 N 
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it might have been if^rrected, and a civil war altogether put out of 
the question. 

But how stand we now? Has the slightest appearance of concilia- 
tion been effected ? The furious agitators employ, if possible, a bolder 
tone, insult the Government and its wretched satellites, openly profess 
that they w’rought their victory through intimidation, and exult in the 
destitution of their fallen enemies, whose act of apostacy, while it gave 
pow^r to the factious, lost them the confidence and esteem of the 
respectable and loyal. The views of the Papists are no longer dis- 
guised ; ’‘‘^emancifl&tion ’* is no longer the ultimatum; “the plunder 
of the Church'^ and the repeal of the Union are now the fierce war- 
cry of that stormy party. And if the Duke of Wellington has saved 
any wreck of consistency (which, certainly, is problematical), he must 
tell us, next Parliament, that it is better to give up the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, and dissolve that union which formerly was said 
to rest upon the very measure just effected, than to incur the danger 
of “ one month of civil war!'' 

And will this danger even then be avoided ? While such sophistry 
misguides the people of England, and any thing remains to be taken, 
the plunderers will not be slow to press their advantage^. The bug- 
bear of “ a month of civil w’ar” will be regularly cxhibifed as occasion 
requires. If we allow ourselves to be frightened witli it, w'e shall 
have peace indeed — but it will be such a peace as the Romans vouch- 
safed their conquered foes : “ uhl soutudinem faciunl^ pacem «/?- 
Reliant.'' • A Catholic of the Church op England. 


2 TIMOTHY IV. 10. 

Sir, — Having been, from its commencement in 181 D, a constant 
reader of, and, under various signatures, an occasional contributor to 
the Christian Remembrancer — I feel assured, from this long ac(|uaint- 
ance with its excellent and praiseworthy pbjects, that it will not c^se 
its pages against any temperate remarks on a point connected w^ith 
theology, although they may chance to differ from the opinion of a 
deservedly popular divine of the present day; and in saying thus 
much of the Warden of New College, I am only doing him justice. 
His sermons stand in the first class of pulpit compositions, and are 
decidedly among most useful (which is the highest character a 
sermon can have^that have issued ^from the modern press. The 
Christian world has been lately laid linder an additional obligation to 
him by his Paraphrastic Translation of the Apostolical Epistles ; and 
if I venture to call his attention* to what appears to me to be on his 
part an assumption made too hastily, and without sufficient grounds, 
r ' beg at the same time to disclaim all intention of wishing to detract 
from the general excellence of the work, or from the high reputation 
which its author must reap from it. In his note at the end of the 
Epistle to Titus, Dr. Shuttleworth states an inference that has been 
drawn, with regard to the different dispositions of Timothy and Titus, 
from St. PauVs caution to the former against any injudicious display 
of impetuosity and eagerness of temper in the exercise of his office. 
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and from the absence of this caution in his Epi^e to the latter ; and 
he then continues, — 

In accordance with this supposition we may observe, that the Second Epistle 
to Timothy affords us a painful ground for conjecturing, that however numerous 
in otlier respects may have been the excelle.icies of Titus’s character, firmness 
and moral courage were not the most prominent of them. “ Come to me with 
all speed,” says the Apostle, in that moment of his temporal affliction, “for 
Demas has left me, having attached himself to this present life, and is gone to 
Thessalonica; Crescens to Galatia; Titus to Dalmatia.” This jiixta-position of 
his name with that of Demas undoubtedly appears to involve him in some 
degree in the censure attaching to the tergiversation of the former. Of both 
we may venture, however, to hope, that their fault was rather the consequence 
of momentary infirmity than of deliberate ingratitude; and that, like the repent 
tant disciples of their Divine Master, they subsequently expiated their short-lived 
desertion by the sincerity of their contrition, and by their increased zeal in the 
execution of tlie duties of their ministry. 

That this hot)c is well grounded, as regards Demas, may readily be 
believed ; for in the following year wc find him again with St. Paul 
when he wrote to the Colossians, in which Epistle Demas is mentioned 
as sending his salutations to them ; so that, as Dr. Lightfoot remarks, 
“ his failing jyas but as Peter’s denial of his master, repented of and 
recovered.” Demas may with greater safety be left to the stigma 
that has been, by common consent, affixed on him ; it is for Titus that 
every Scripture reader must be chiefly interested, — him whom St, 
Paul styles “ his own son after the common faith.” Now the tendency, 
although not the intention, of the first part of the above note, respect- 
ing tlie tempers of the two Bishops, when taken in connexion with 
the last part, is to lower Titus by the comparison. What authority is 
there for this? He was with St. Paul at Antioch, before the council 
of Jerusalem; and he would not have been deputed by the church at 
Antiocli to accompany Paul and Barnabas to consult the Apostles and 
Elders at Jerusalem, concerning the circumcision of the Jewish con- 
verts, if his character had not stood high for piety and zeal. He 
returned to Antioch, and must have accompanied Paul to Corinth, and 
tlftre helped him in the conversion of the inhabitants of that city, as 
appears from 2 Corinthians viii. 23, He was with him at Ephesus, 
and appears for the most part to have been one of his constant com- 
panions and fellow - labourers, St. Paul’s instructions to him are 
undoubtedly much shorter than those to Timothy; hut Macknight, 
whose suggestion about the tempers of these two Bishops Dr. S, 
adopts, gives what may surely be deemed a far ii^re plausible reason 
for this, than that the one was^-deficient in a quality in which the other 
abounded. 

From tlie Apostle’s so earnestly comipanding* Titus in Crete, and Timothy in 
Ephesus, to oppose these errors, it is probable that the judaizing teacliers were 
more numerous and successful in Ephesus and Crete, than in other places. 
However, as Titus was a Gentile convert, whose interest it was to maintain the 
freedom of the Gentiles from the law of Moses, and a teacher of long standing 
in the faith, the Apostle was not so full in his directions and exhortations to him 
as to Timothy ; neither did he recommend to him meekness, lenity, and patfonce 
in teaching, as he did to Timothy, but rather sliarpness. 

From this I should gather, 1st, hot that the zeal of Titus was less 
constant or efficient than that of Timothy, but that he, being, as 
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Mackniglit calls him in another place, an older and more experienced 
minister than Timothy, possessed liis zeal more ‘'according to know- 
ledge,” more tempered with the wisdom of the serpent, than a younger 
and less tried minister might be supposed to do; and, 2dly, that the 
fact of Timothy having been a Jew, and though not circumcised in his 
infancy because his father was a Gentile, yet having been made, after 
his conversion to the Christian faith, to undergo that rite, by St. Paul, 
in order to promote the cause of the Gospel, — this fact might render 
it desirable for St. Paul to be more urgent and full in his directions 
to him to withstand patiently and meekly the advocates of circum- 
cision, than to Titus, who, however bold in the defence of his Christian 
liberty from the Levitical rites, was, in the enjoyment of it, less likely 
to commit himself and the sacred cause intrusted to him, by an 
excess of warmth. But I fear I must not expect Dr. S. to concur in 
this view : for he proceeds, as wc have seen, in no ambiguous terms, 
to charge Titus witli being wanting in a quality, which, in that age 
especially, was indispensably necessary to a successful discharge of 
the ministerial office: — and on w'hat grounds? St. Paul, while a pri- 
soner at Romo, writes to Timothy, and directs him to hasten to him : 
“ for Demas has left me, having attached himself to this present life, 
and is gone to Thcssalo^nica ; Crescens to Galatia; Titus to Dalmatia.” 
“Titus to Dalmatia!” This is the gravamen of the charge against 
Titus, — that he went to Dalmatia wliile 8t, Paul was a prisoner at 
Rome ; it matters not for what purpose he went, nor whether he went 
by St. Paul’s command or permission, it is sufficient that Demas is ex- 
pressly said to have left him, cither through anxiety for his worldly 
concerns, according to the authorised version; or from a love of tin's 
present life, as Dr. S. has it; and therefore Titus, for whose departure 
no reason is given, must be condemned likewise; and the case admilts 
of no doubt, because they are mentioned in the same sentence, ’fhus 
because the same act is true of all, all must necessarily have been led 
to it by the same, or an 'equally discreditable, motive. Surely, if the 
text docs not plainly charge Titus with an unauthorised desertion of 
his spiritual father, — and if there is nothing in his history, alluded to 
as it is, rather than detailed, in the Acts and the Epistles, to call for 
this accusation, w^e should be acting a safer part in supposing that 
Titus went to Dalmatia as a preacher of the Gospel, either by an 
express call of the Holy Spirit, or by the direction of St. Paul liim- 
self; and it is observable, that the great Apostle was not at this time 
situated as when he^jpacle his first defence before Nero or his Prefect, 
when “no man stood with him, but alj men forsook him;” for his 
second Epistle to Timothy concludes thus : “ Eubulus greeteth thee, 
and Pudens, and Linus, and ‘Claudia, and all the brethren,” It w ould 
be interesting to know what w^as the opinion of many of our forefathers 
in the ministry on this mention of Titus; of4hose “ that have left a 
name behind them, that their praises might be reported.” But my 
own collection of books is very small, and a country living does not 
afford great facility fox consulting the libraries of the learned. I shall 
not, however, hesitate to communicate what may be gathered on this 
subject from the few commentators i liave ; because it does not ap[)ear 
to me to be a light thing, the affixing a stigma, even in the charitable 
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manner that Dr. S, has done it, on the character of a man whose name 
stands at the head of an Epistle in the canon of Scripture, and who 
was one of the first Bishops in the Christian Cliurch. 

That Titus was in Rome with Paul during his second imprisonment, is certain 
from 2 Timothy iv. 10, where the Apostle iiiforniO{l Timothy that Titus was one 
of those wlio had fled from the city through fear, and had gone into Dalmatia; 
but whether with or without his approbation, the Apostle doth not expressly 
say. — Machught. 

This at first seems strong against Titus; and although the Scotch 
annotator shrinks a little from his censure at the end, yet if he had 
said no more, we must have concluded that he and Dr. S. w ere of one 
mind on the subject. But a more kindly spirit possessed him at 
another time, for elsewhere we read: 

'fhe Apostle does not say, either of Crescens or of Titus, that their departure, 
like the departure of Demas, was ow'ing to their love of the present world. 
We may therefore in charity suppose, that the one went into Galatia, and the 
other into Dalmatia, by the Apostle's order, or at least with his permission. — 
Mavhn)ght. 

This is only a fair inference; where the absence of one of a i)arly 
is specifically ^|iccoun ted for, and that not in a way honourable to him, 
and the absence of the others is mentioned simply and unconnectedly 
with his, we must surely travel out of our way in order to bring oiir- 
selv<'s to account for their absence in a similar manner. 

Pole, in his Synopsis on this text, says, Evangelii indiihie causa.” 

As for Cresec'iis, tliougli ho be gone into Gallia, yet that is not for any such 
Avorldly end (as that for W’hich Demas had left him), hut to preach the Gospel 
there; and so Titus is gone another way to Dalmatia . — IlammontL 

Crescens to Galatia; 'I'itus to. Dalmatia; these two iiot desoiiing St. Paul as 
Demas did, Init going ihitlior for the promotion of the (xospel. — Whtibg. 

And whereas he cannot travel up and down to the Cluirclus to j)rcach to 
them, as lie had done, he visiteth divers of them %vith his Ejiistles; and first ho 
writetli the Epistle to the Galatians, and sendeth il hv; ( rescens, as may he con- 
ceived from 2 Timothy iv. 10. For though Demas and Crescens and 'fitus, 
their dc'p.artun’ from Paul he reckoned altogether in that verse, yet the reason 

of their departure cannot be judged to have been alike; for however Demas 

started upon some carnal resjicct, yet Crescens and Titus are not so hramied, 
nor will the eminent piety of the latter suffer us to have any sueh o]>inioii of 

him; and the judging of him doth also help us to judge of Crescens, uho is 

joined with him. — Lightfoof. 

Thus, even on the supposition of Macknight being against tlic 
favourable construction of the conduct of Titus, #lerc is a majority 
in his favour; and in weighing Macknight’s testimony on a subject 
like this, we cannot forget who he was, nor the office which an episco- 
palian believes Titus to have held in the Christian Church. Let us 
give, however, all the weight we will to such names as Lightfoot, 
Pole, Hammond, and Whitby, a plain reader of Scripture may w^ell 
answer this question, — Doe.s the tenth verse of the fourth chapter of 
the second Epistle to Timothy afford a premise sufficiently strong 
from which to draw Dr. Shuttle worth’s conclusion? I think not; and 
am, moreover, of opinion, that even*if the ground be neutral, it ought 
not to have been occupied by an unjffiendly criticism. 

Rectory, 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, &c. 
Plymouth District Committee, 


On Wednesday, August 26, the Ply- 
moutli District Committee of the above 
praiseworthy and excellent Institution 
held their ninth Anniversary Meeting- 
Shortly before eleven o’clock, a number 
of friends and subscribers assembled at 
tlic Guildhall, and from thence pro- 
ceeded in due form to St. Andrew’s 
Church. A great number of children 
from the various Charity Schools in 
the town and neighbourhood, who are 
supplied with books by the Society, 
also miked from the Guildhall to the 
Church. The prayers were read by 
the Rev. J. Ilatchard, the Vicar, and 
the sermon — a very appropriate one — 
was preached by the Rev. J. Came, 

B. D. Vicar of Charles. The Rev. 
Gentleman took his text from Psalm 
Ixxii. 17. “ His name shall endure 

for ever: His name shall be continued 
as long as the sun ; and men shall be 
blessed in Him; all nations shall call 
Him blessed.” 

After the sennon, a collection, as 
usual, was made at the door. 

The Members of the Committee 
shortly after re-assembled at the Royal 
Hotel, to read the Report, and * to 
transact the concerns of the Society. 
The Chair was taken by R. Rosdew, 
Esq. and the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon ojjcned the Meeting with the 
usual prayers. The Secretary, the 
Rev. R. Lampen, who has taken a 
most active part in this and other In- 
stitutions of the Church of England 
established in this town, read the Re- 
port, in which he observed : — that ,our 
District Committee of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge has 
gone on from year to year, producing 
a greater measure of good, and awaken- 
ing a myre extensive public interest, 
than could have been anticipated at its 
first establishment. The sale of books 
difting the past year lias amounted to 
5,079, — of which number 346 were, 
Bibles,.' 523 Testaments and Psalters^, 
803 Common Prayers, and 3,107 books ' 
and tracts. An increasing desire is 


manifested amongst our poorer bre- 
thren for the possession of that in- 
valuable manual of devotion, the Prayer 
Book of our National Church. But it 
is not Prayer Hooks alone which have 
been during the last year more nume- 
rously issued from our depository than 
at any preceding period; the sale of 
Testaments and Psalters has also in- 
creased, and thus supplied more ex- 
tensively the wants of the numerous 
schools in tliis neighbourhood which 
use the books of the Society. VV^e 
cannot avoid repeating the earnest in- 
vitation of the last Report of our Com- 
mittee to the parishes yet unprovided 
with parochial libraries, which are 
such an eflectivc assistance to all who 
desire to ameliorate the habits of the 
poor, and to supply them with sources 
of rational amusement. One parochial 
library — that of Plympton Maurice — 
has been added to the list of those in 
our district during the last year. A 
Repo'rt has been r(‘ceived from . the 
Parochial Library of Modbury, esta- 
blished in the preceding year, and the 
result of the experiment there has been 
encouraging — indeed it has generally 
been found to excite great interest 
wherever the trial of a parochial li- 
brary has been fairly made; and our 
Committee beg to repeat their readiness 
to assist with a grant of books from the 
depository any of the Clergy of the 
district who may have it in contempla- 
tion to establish libraries in their 
parishes. 

'^In the last Annual Report of the 
Parent Society, a very powerful appeal 
was made to the public and the District 
Committees, by the statement made in 
order to meet the wants of the Mem- 
bers, adlkrto facilitate the operations of 
the District Committees. The sacrifice 
made by the Parent Society on books 
issued to Members, and furnished gra- 
tuitously during the year ending April, 
1828, amounted to 20,000/. while the 
subscriptions and benefactions to the 
Institution were considerably below 
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lliat sum. Such an appeal cannot but 
produce anxiety in all the friends of 
the Society to make renewed exerlions, 
both by recommending members to the 
Parent Society, and so supporting the 
local funds of each district, as to enable 
the Committees to make a return to 
the Institution for its liberality, by an 
annual beiielaclion towards the general 
designs. This our Committee has been 
happily enabled to do during the past 
year, and the sum of 20/. has been 
transmitted for that purjiose to the 
Parent Society. It should also be 
gratefully recorded in our lieport, that 
tlie parish of Plymstock, in which 
many of the books of the Society have 
been sold at reduced prices to the poor, 
lias set the example of obtaining small 
contributions in aid of our local fund — 
an example which, if generally followed, 
Avould enable our District Committee 
to aliiird every year its proportion of 
etlcctual assistance to the Society, from 
whence it d» rives all its means of use- 
fulness. The whole of the Report was 
listened to with the most marked at- 
tention. 

'i'he Treasurer’s account was then 
read, and several Resolutions passed; 
after which the Rev. Mr. Lampen rose 
in behalf of the Incorporated Society for 
Ihiilding Churches and Chapels. lie 
observed, that the business of the So- 
ciety for the Projiagation of Christian 
Knowledge having been concluded, he 
would beg pel mission to intrude a few 
minutes longer on their time, wishing 
to bring to the notice of the Meeting 
an Institution, a District Conmiitteo of 
which had been formed in this town. 
He alluded to that most praiseworthy 
one, the Society for Building Churches 
and Chapels. Only twelve District 
Committees had been formed in the 
country, and six of them had been 
established in this Diocese. It wm^ld 
therefore be very lamentable, and shew 
a great want of religious zeal, if any 


one of them were suffered to drop. 
Since the formation of the Plymouth 
District Committee in I82f), he had 
annually sent to the Parent Society 80/. 
but he regretted to say, that recently 
the amount of subscriptions had fallen 
off Last year the sum of 80/. w'a.s 
principally made up from the generous 
sum given the Society by the late Mr. 
Joseph Pridhaiii, from funds intrusted 
to him for distribution, — 80/. only be- 
ing subscribed ; and he now found that 
he should not be enabled to raise even 
that amount. From the very few per- 
sons who attended the last Annual 
Meeting of the (’ommittee, it had been 
deemed the best ])lan not to have any 
more special meetings for that pui*])oso, 
but merely to bring the subject forward 
at the close of this Annual Meeting. 
The collection, therefore, to be Q^iide at 
the close of the present Meeting would 
he for the benefit of the funds for the pur- 
pose of building Churches and Chapels; 
and he sincerely trusted that such a 
Society, wdiosc object was to provide 
accommodation for the poor, would 
continue to he supported here. For 
every povnd subscribed, a free seat was 
provided for a poor person. Of such 
consequence W’as this Society held, that 
a King's letter was granted, and a sum 
of about 40,000/. was subscribed in 
consequence ; but still it w'as lamenta- 
ble to find by the returns, that in so 
many places nothing had been sub- 
scribed. The Society had, since its 
fonnatiou, provided 185,000 scats for 
poor ])ersons; ho deeply regretted that 
any hikewanimess and w^ant of energy . 
should be experienced, and he trusted 
no zealous Christian would allow a 
Society, wdiose object was to accom- 
modate the ])oor to hear the w'orils 
of eternal life, to fail for want of 
funds. 

yhanks w^ere given the Chairman, 
and the Meeting was concluded by the 
Archdtmcon, with the benediction. 


♦ 

SOCIlVriES FOR PROMOTIT^G CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGK, FOR 
PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL, AND NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Norwich. — The three Church of that there W'cre 190 schools in inft'on 
England societies lately held their with the society in Norfolk and Nor- 
anniversary meeting in this city. The .%wich, containing 10,500 children, in- 
report of the National Society stated ‘eluding 2,810 in Norwich. The 
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Committee of the Society for Pro- 
rooting Christian Knowledge reported 
that books to the amount of 609/. had 
been received at the depot, on which 
the loss to the Parent Society was 
357/. whilst the contribiltions remitted 
were only 306/. The Secretary of the 
Socic*ty for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel regretted to report that the local 


fund was only 87/. On Thursday the 
gratifying spectacle was presented of no 
fewer than 2272 children assembled in 
the cathedral; an admirable sermon 
was preached by the Rev. W. J. llrod- 
rick, vector of Castle Rising, and the 
collection in behalf of tlie school 
society amounted to 95/. 12 . 9 . 9r/. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic. — The weather, during 
the greater part of the last month, 
has been equally unpropitious to the 
liarve.st, a.s in the preceding one. 
The wlicat, however, is now mostly 
carri^ and about half of it, on an 
averoge, throughout the whole extent 
of tlic kingdom may be considered 
as liaving l>een got in, in a good state 
— the remainder is somewhat grown. 
Of barley, there aie commonly two 
or more distinct growths in the same 
held; the crops vary considerably in 
bulk, being more than usually allbeted 
by the nature of the soil. Oats are 
imich broken in the straw, and lodged, 
and the grain has ripened very iin- 
evenl}', patche.s of green being thickly 
scattered among the brown. There 
has been some favourable cjrcuni- 
.stances attending the sowing of tur- 
nips, and owing to the wet, a re- 
markable absence of the destructive 
turni}) lly. Potatoes are very pleii- 
tilid, hut of an iiidillevent (pialitv, 
the continually wet state of the soil 
having caused them to become watery, 
and iinht for keeping. The second 
crop of clover is good, and even 
luxuriant, in soils well adapted to it, 
and all tlie latter grass has grown 
freely and vigorously ; but the fickle- 
ness of the clover plant is more than 
ever complained of, and in so^jie soils 
the trefoil seems to bo getting capri- 
cious likewise. 

The South of Ireland is one per- 
pet^l scene of insubordination and 
QUtrs^e : every proteslant a])poars to 
be proscribed, and his property mark- 
ed . for destruction ; arid so conqdete 
is the system, which may with truth^ 
be callM the reign of terror, that no ^ 
protestant can venture to leave his 


home, during the day-time, without 
tlie dread of assassination ; or lie down 
at night, without the fear of liis fa- 
mily and himself becoming, ere morn- 
ing, victims to the incendiary. I'he 
county of 'fipperary, more especially, 
is in such a disturbed stale, that the 
magistrates have forwarded a memo- 
rial to the Lord Ideutenant, calling 
for the insurrection act, and an addi- 
tional military force. Sir John Byug, 
who attended the meeting as com- 
mander of the forces in Ireland, dis- 
approved of the dispersion of the sol- 
diery throughout the country, uuder 
an apprehension that, from the ])re- 
sent state of feeling there, they might 
be tampered with. Immediately after 
the meeting, he set oft’ for a iieigli- 
bouring country scat, where the Irish 
.Secretary was then visiting, in order 
to consult with him on the best mode 
to he adopted for putting down the 
•atrocious and rebellious spirit pre- 
vailing in that part of the country, 
and enforcing the siilutary dominion 
of the law. I'ho jiojiish clergy have 
resolved, at least ostensibly, to retire 
from politics, the laical machine being 
now set properly in motion ; and this, 
in the present juncture, must be ac- 
knowledged to he a very deep and 
vefy Jesuitical line of policy. The 
projected plan of establishing pro- 
tefitant colonies in various parts of 
Ireland, appears to be one likely to 
produce the roost beneficial eff’ects. 
It is proposed to form villages, peo- 
pled entirely by protestant families, 
in those districts of the country where, 
from various causes, large tracts of 
land are lying uncultivated. To eacli 
family a small portion of this land 
will be granted, with the as.si.stance 
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requisite to bring it into cultivation. 
No plan lias yet been brought forward 
so feasible, either for reclaiming the 
waste lands, or for establishing and 
encouraging a protcstaiit population; 
and the circumstance of their being 
collected together in bodies, renders 
them, in a measure, secure from any 
violence that might be offered hy the 
surrounding ]>opisli terrorists. 

11 u SSI A AND Turkey. — An nrmia- 
lieo is at length concluded between 
tliese hostile powers, and plenipo- 
tentiaries are appointed on cither 
side to negotiate a peace. The Sultan 
was not willing to accede (o any pro- 
])osals, till it became evident, that liy 
])ersir.ting in the war he would lose 
the nhole of liis Kiiropoan territories, 
if not his Asiatic ah.o. On the 21st 
of * 1111 }", (Jineval Diehitseh entered 
A(1 m iiio])le, ^^illloul experiencing tin* 
sliLihtest (qqiosition. The troops ap- 
pointed for its defence quietly laid 
down lh(‘ir aims, and resigned the 
city, with its nnqde warlike stores, (o 
the llussian forces, whilst the inha- 
bitants expressed their satisfaction at 
his ariival, hoping to be freed from 
the tyranny and exetsses committed 
])\' the Asiatic troops. The Russian 
commander has behaved in a manner 
ealeulat(‘d to gain the confidence of 
the people, lie maintains the strict- 
('sl discipline among his troops, and 
has pnhlishi-d a proclamation, ad- 
dressed to tlie country people, re- 
qiu'sting them to remain in their 
houses and lands, and continue their 
customary enqjloymcnts, without ap- 
pi-ehcnsion of being molested, lie 
gu.irantees the fioe exercise of the 
Mnssnhnan religion, and confirms the 
Turkish functionaries in their autho- 
rity. 'file provinces through which 
he has marehed, are, in consequence 
of this wise conduct, perfectly tir/i- 
qnil, and nothing is observable that 
eonld mark them to be in the possession 
of an invading army. After remain- 
ing a few days at Advianople, the 
Russian General pushed ^forwards 
towards Constantinople, where his 
progi’css was arrested by the arrival 
of eoinmissioncrs appointed to con- 
clude an armistice, and announcing 
the approach of persons empowered to 
treat for peace. At the same time 
that these were despatched on their 
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mission, the Sultan quitted C oustauti- 
noplo, previously aonding to the French 
and Kiiglish anibassadors, to request 
that the fleets of their respective nations 
might enter the harbour of the capital, 
as in ftise of the Russian army a])- 
jiroachiiig the city, lie could not be 
answer.'ihio for the lives and property 
of the Franks resident in it: a request 
which w'as of course immediately com- 
plied with. The terms of peace which 
have been offered by Russia, and to 
which it is expected the Forte will 
accede, are the acknowledgment of 
the independence of (Jreece, within a 
boundary lino from Arta to ^hilo, and 
th(‘ free passage of the Black Sea ; in 
ollu r resjiects tlie treaty of Akerman 
is to ioim the basis of llie negotiations. 

Amckica. — The Sjianish expedition 
from the Ilavannali against Mexico 
has been dispersed, and is therefore 
no longer formidahlo for this year, it 
consisted of twelve transports, two 
slii])s »)f the line, and three frigates, 
containing fifteen thousand men, and 
was destined to land either at Vera 
Cruz, or Boquilla (h* Piedra. No in- 
considerahlo sensation was excited hy 
its ajiproaeh through the rcpiililie ; hut 
for the future there can he little cause 
of alarm, unless it harbours traitors 
among its principal persons. Another 
expedition cannot be preparc'd this 
year: and though it is cerliiin the 
Spaniards will again tiy their fortune ; 
yet, in the interim, such preparations 
may be made for their reception as 
shall render the attempt fiuitless. If 
the Mexicans can hut unite among 
themselves and resol \'c upon a fixed 
and regular jdan of government, they 
may safely bid defiance to any force 
the mother-count ly w ill be able to 
send across the Atlantic. V'hothcr 
they will do so is a more doubtful 
point; they have been so much ac- 
customed during the last few^ years to 
revolutifinize and overturn their dif- 
ferent ruling powers, that it can 
scarcely be hoped they will prove firm 
supporters of the present administra- 
tors of affairs, especially as these liavo 
already shewn themselves capable^ of 
giving w'ay to the threats and caprices 
a tumultuary populace. That they 
%rc even faithful to each other does 
not seem certain : a re]>ort prevails, 
that General Santa Anna^has been 
I o 
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tried and shot for holding a treason- 
able communication with the com- 
manded of the S])anish expedition. 
Should this report be confirmed, we 
may certainly look for the d<jtection 
of some accomplices, as he would 
scarcely enter into any coiTcsporidencc 
for tlie betrayal of his country, unless 
he had a party on whose cooperation 
he could depend. 

The intestine divisions which have 
so long distracted the republic of Bue- 
nos Ayres are at last ended, and peace 
is made between the loaders of the 
several factions : not, however, till 
they have reduced the country to a 
miserable condition, the finances being 
completely exhausted, and from the 
neglected state of commerce and ngri- 
cultui'e, owing to the insecurity of 
private property in a count l y town by 
civil dissensions, a long period must 
elapse before they can recover any 
degree of prosperity. They have taken 
possession of the Falkland Islands, 
which, with Terra del Fuego, arc to 


be erected into a military govern- 
ment. 

The Emperor of Brazil has recalled 
his daughter, the Queen of Portugal, 
to his own court, wisely judging that 
to be the most proper resiacnce for 
her till she can be securely placed 
upon her European throne: she has 
therefore quitted England on her re- 
turn, in company with the Emperor’s 
young consort. Tcrceira, the only 
part of her Majesty’s dominions which 
is found faithfVil to her authority, has 
beaten off and completely destroyed 
the fleet sent against it by Don 
Miguel ; the invading army lost twelve 
hundred men in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners; and most of the latter have 
since joined the forces of the con- 
querors, and are now serving in the 
ranks of the Constitutionalists. This 
is no doubt a severe blow on the 
usurper, who, from his poverty, had 
much difficulty in preparing the ex- 
pedition; but it cannot affect his 
position on his niece’s throne. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

THE LATE DR. CRANE, MINISTER OF PADDINGTON. 

This exemplary and pious Clergyman, after having with great fidelity discharged the 
duties of Rector of the parish of Stockton, in Waiwickshire, for several years, was 
collated to the perpetual curacy Cf Paddington by the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whilst Bishop of London, in the year 1820, and immediately applied himself to the 
performance of the important duties of his new charge, with an earnestness and assiduity 
fully proportioned to the exigencies of a large and rapidly increasing population. By 
his conscientious and able superintendence of its parochial concerns — by the frequency 
and regularity of his pastoral visits lo every family in the parish — by the soundness, 
perspicuity, and solemnity of his discourses, and by his exactness in the performance of 
the services of our. admirable Liturgy, he rapidly gained and uniformly preserved the 
affectionate regard and entire respect of the people committed to his care : whilst his 
undeviating attention to the affairs of the two venerable Societies in connexion with the 
Church;* and, in social intercourse, his habitually cheerful and animated temper, his 
varied sources of information, and his love of divine .harmony, secured to him, in an 
eminent degree, the cordial support and approbJ^^ion of his superiors in the Church, and 
endeared him not only lo the surrounding Clergy, but to all who knew him. 

Notwithstanding the increasing infirmity of his vision, which latterly amounted to 
total obscuration of sight, he continued with unabated earnestness to perform his paro- 
chial duties, to administer the occasional offices of the Church, and to exhort his 
parishioners from the pulpit. He quitted this scene of trial, in the 69th year of his age, 
happy, in that the violence of his sufferings, which were mercifully shortened, exempted 
him from that long period of weakness and decay, which is frequently the most dis- 
tre^.sing accompaniment of old age, and weighs down the spirits of the active servants of 
their crucified Lord and Saviour with heaviness and sorrow. 

* He ptojected the plan, and zealously *^romoted the publication of the Family Bible, 
and was very instrumental in forwarding the great extension of the Society, by which 
tlie interests of the Church have been so materially promoted both at home and abroad. 
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The Dean and Chapter of Wells, at the instance of the respetted and talented Diocesan, 
are about to revive the Grammar School in Wells, where the Choristers of the Cathedrai 
will be classically educated, according to ancient custom. 


NEW CHURCHEg. 

The following new Churches have been consecrated : — 

Chester, St. Bridget’s, by the Bishop of the Diocese. It contains accommodations 
for 900 persons, including 400 free sittings. 

Fleet, Dorset, by the Bishop of Bristol. 

Moorgate, in the Parish of Clareborough, Notts, by his Grace the Archbishop of 
York. 

Reading, Trinity Church, Berks, by the Bishop of Salisbury. 

Shidfield, by the Bishop of Winchester. 

Stork, near Wareham, Dorset, by the Bishop of Bristol. 

Tunbridge Wells, Kent, by the Bishop of Rochester. It contains 1500 sittings, of 
which number 800 are free. 

The foundation stone has been laid of each of the following new Churches 

Bedminster, near Bristol ; Cheltenham ; St. John, at Forton, in the Parish of Alvcr- 
stokc, Hants; Holbeck, York; St. Paul, Warrington; Wordsley, near Stourbridge. 

Bristol. — Contributions amounting to 2,900/, have been made towards erecting a 
new Church for the out-parish of St. Philip and St. Jacob, in that city. 

IIASLINGDEN. — This Church has been enlarged, so as to contain 513 additional 
sittings, of which number 462 are to be free. 

ORDINATIONS.— 1829. 


Chester, •••••• Aug. 9. 

Hereford • • • • Sep. 6. 

Whichcsici', 

• < July 5. 

Chichester . July 26. 

Lick. Sf Cov. .. July 5. 

Worcester , 

• • July 25. 

Gloucester ... June 28. 

London •••••• June 14. 

York 

. • July 26. 

Name. 

St. David's ,, , , Aug. 16. 

DEACONS, 

Degree, College. 

University, 

By Bishop of 

Adams, William • • • 

B. A. Queen’s 

Camb. 

Winchester 

Allen, Thomas Lingcn • • « • 

B. A. Worcester 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

Askew, John 

. • • • • B. A. Flmmanuel 

Camb. 

Gloucester 

Athcrley, Henry Fox 

B. A. Trinity 

Camb. 

Chichester 

Auriol, Edward 

B. A. Christ Ch. 

Oxf. 

London 

Baker, John Norgrove . . . • 

B. A. St. John’s 

Camb. 

Hereford 

Bannatyne, Charles 

B. A. Balliol 

Oxf. 

London 

Baring, Frederick 

S.C.L. Christ 

Camb. 

Winchester 

Bayley, W. F. R 

M.A. St. John’s 

Camb. 

Gloucester • 

Bcadon, Frederick Fleming 

B. A. Oriel 

Oxf. 

Winchester 

Bedford, Paul Austin 

• •••. B. A. Clare Hall 

Camb. 

London 

Bentall, John ••••••••. 

B, A. Trinity 

Camb. 

London 

Biddiilph, John 

B. A. Clare Hall 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

Blackburiie, Jonathan •••••• 

• • • • • B. A. St. John s 

Camb. 

Chester 

Bowen, J 

Bradford, Thomas . . 

• , . • • A. Magdalene 

Camb. 

St. David’s 
Chester 

Braine, John 

’B. A. TOnity 

Camb. 

London 

Brander, Boulton 

• . . , , B. A. Queen’s 

Camb. 

London 

Bricknell, William Simcox • • 

M.A. Worcester 

Oxf. 

Gloucester 

Cartwright, Theodore John 

• • • . • B. A. University 
B. A. St. John’s 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Casscls, Andrew • • • 

Cole, George •••••••••••• 

Camb. 

Chester 

• ••••• B. A. Corpus Christi Camb. 

Chester 

Corser, John 

B. A. Trinity 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

Coster, Nathaniel Allen • . • • 
Cozens, J. 

•••••• 

• ••••• B. A. Queen’s 

Camb. 

London 

St. Davids 
London 

Davis, D 

Dixon, William • • • • • • • • « 

• ••••• 

• ••••• B, Al Brasennosc 

Oxf. 

St. David’s 
Clicster 

Du Pre, William Maxwell t . 

B, A. Christ Ch. 

Oxf. 

London 
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Name* 

Degree, 

College. IJnioentUy. 

By liitfliop 

Elliott, Charles 


B. A. 

St. Edmund Hall Oxf. 

London 

Escott, William Sweet 


S.C.L. 

Fell. New. 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

P^vaus, R. D 

Evans, W 


B. A. 
B.C.L. 

Trinity 

Dublin 

Hereford 

St. David’s 

Fletcher, William Kew 


M. A. 

Magdalene 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

Foley, John 


B. A. 

Fell. Wadh.im 

Oxf. 

Wo> ccstcr 

Gibson, Robert ••••••. 


B. A. 

Corpus Christi 

Camb. 

London 

Goodwin, Henry John 


B.A. 

Emmanuel 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

Greswell, F* rands Hague .... • < 
Grilhths, J. 


B. A. 

Fell. Braseimose 

Oxf. 

(Miester 

St. David’s 

Harrison, Richard Hopkins 


B.A. 

Trinity 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

Harrison, Thomas . . 


B.A. 

Trinity 

Dublin 

Cliest'u 

Harrison, T 


B.A. 

Trinity 

Dublin 

Ilercfoi d 

Heathcote, Gilbert Wall 


S.C.L. 

Fell. New 

Oxf. 

llciel'oul 

Hill, George Delgarno 


B. A. 

Trinity 

Oxf. 

llcielbul 

Hornby, Robert 


B. A. 

Downing 

Camb. 

Chcsler 

Hubbersty, Nathan 

Jettcr, John Andrew ••••••«.. 

Jones, J 

Jones, J. 

Jones, T. 


B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

London 

St. David'b 
St. David’s 
St. David’s 

Kenrick, Jarvis 


B.A. 

Tiinity 

Camb. 

London 

Leigh, George 

Lloyd, W 


B.A. 

Brasennosc 

Oxf. 

Clie.stcr 

St. Diivid’rt 

Mackecknie, Somersall Ridiards 


B.A. 

St. John’s 

C.unb. 

London 

Mainwanng, John • • 


B. A. 

Cains 

Camb. 

Norwich 

Malthus, Henry 


B. A. 

'J'linity 

Camb. 

Winches Ur 

Matthlc, Hugh 

Metcalf, W 


B. A. 

Pembroke 

St. Bee’s Coll. 

Oxi‘. 

AVoueslei 

Che^iter 

Micklcburgh, Janies 

Nicholls, William 


B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

G loncc,. der 
London 

Osborn, Edward 

Owen, J 

Owen, J 


B. A. 

Oriel 

Oxf. 

Win<iu'sti'i 
St. David’s 
St. David’s 

Packer, Richard Waldcgrave ... 


B. A. 

Cath. Hall 

Camb. 

Chichoslei ■ 

Page, Robert Leman • • • 


B.A. 

Emmanuel 

Camb. 

London 

Pearson, John 


B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

CliichcsUi 

Pcnfold, James 


B.A. 

Christ 

Camb. 

ChithesUi 

Piercy, John 


S.C.L. 

Cath. Hall 

Camb. 

Woiccsler 

Powell, Frederick 


B.A. 

Christ Ch. 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Powell, Walter Posthumus ... 
• Prichard, 11 


B.A. 

' Worcester 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

St. David’s 

Pugh, Evan 


B.A. 

Jesus 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

Rcyroux, Frederick 


B. A. 

St. Edmund Hall 

Oxf. 

London 

Rocke, Thomas James 


B.A. 

Downing 

Camb, 

Worcester 



B.A, 

Trinity 

Camb. 

London 

Sadler, J 


B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

York 

Sanford, George William 


B.A. 

Tiinity 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

Shuttlcworth, Edward . • • 


B.A. 

St^ John’s 

Camb. 

Chester 

Simpson, Joseph 


B.A. 

St.* John’s 

Camb. 

ChesU'i' 

Smith, Augustus 

Smith, William 

* 

B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Winchestei 

London 

Spurrell, B 


B. A. 

St, John’s 

Camb. 

York 

Stacpoole, Andrew Douglas • . • 


B.C.L, 

, Fell. New 

Oxf. 

Hereford 

7'ayieur, Charles 


B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

London 

Taylor, Montague James 


B.A. 

Brasennosc 

Oxf. 

Chichester 

Tordiff, John 


B.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

(Jloucester 

TriAimer, Henry Syer 


B.A. 

Merton 

Oxf. 

London 

Trower, Walter John 


M. A. 

Fell. Oriel 

Oxf. 

Chichester 

Tryc, Ciiarlcs Brandon 


B..V 

Braseimose 

Oxf. 

Gloucester 

7‘iicker, Dennis • . • * . • 


B.A, 

St. Peter o 

Camb. 

Winchester 

Twelis, R. • 


B.A. 

Trinity 

(’amb. 

Ytirk 
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Name, Degree. College, Vniverbiltj. Uy Bishop of 

TyiwliUt, James Bradshaw B. A. Jesus Camb. AVortester 

>Vcbster, William B. A. Trinity Canib. Landoii 

Wedgwood, Ilobcrt * B. A. Trinity Camb. Lichfield 

Weybridge B. A. St. John’s C.ind). (/loucestcr 

Whai ton, George* . B. A. St. Jol^ii’s Ccunb. Hereford 

Whitcoiiibe, Philip •••••••••••..* B. A. Brasciinose Oxf. Hereford 

W ilhciins, Ji*a**a«. .«•«.•••••■*• St. Hav id’s 

VV illiains, J.Ba****a*aa..*.Baa**a St. Uuvid’s 

Winston, William a,, St. David’s 

Wither, Lovelace Bigg M. A. Oriel Oxf. Winchester 

Young, John M. A. Tiinity Camb. Lichfield 


riiirsTs. 

Attwood, George . a a M. A. Fell. Pemb. Camb. Dhichester 

Bateman, Josiah B. A. Queen’s Camb. Lichfield 

Baxter, John Alexander B. A. St. Johe.’s Camb. Lichfield 

Bcinaid, Samuel Edmund ........ B. A. Magdalene Camb. Lichfield 

Bircli, (’I'.urlcs B.C.L. Trinity Hall Camb. Lielifuld 

Bn d, Charles B. A. Jesus Oxf. Hereford 

Blundell, William Dickson ........ M. A. Brasennose Oxf. Chester 

Boissicr, George Richard. • B. A. Magdalene Camb. London 

J5ri(lgc, Thomas Lee B. A. Queen’s Camb. London 

Brown, John B. A. Exeter Oxf. London 

Bull, W’illiain B. A. St.John's Camb. London 

Binrow, Tlionias B. A. (iucen’s Camb. Lichfield 

Cam])bell, Jolm Cointcnay B. A. Hnivcisity Oxf. Gloiicebter 

Cartmel, George B. A. Pembroke Camb. London 

Clicll, John B. A. St. John’s Camb. Glonccder 

Claike, Thom. IS B. A. Pembiokc Oxf. London 

Cooper, James St. Bee’s Coll. Chester 

Cox, Edwaid Betliell B.C.L. Christ Camb. Winchobter 

Dalton, J. St. David’s 

Dashwood, Samuel Veic .. B. A. Brasennose Oxf. London 

Davies, William B. A. St.Edmnnd Hall Oxf. Cliicliester 

Dopbin, Jolm B. A. Tiinity C.nnb. London 

Dowling, Jolm Goulter B. A, Wadliam 0\i\ (doiicebter 

Dow nail, John M. A. Magdalen Hall O.xf. Chester 

Dulfus, John B. A. Queen’s Oxf. Gloucester 

P2vans, J St. Da\id’s 

Fislicr, Ralph Watkins B. A. Clare Hall Camb. Cfiicster 

Gibbs, Joseph B. A. Che:)tcr 

Godrnond, Christopher Fiancis .... B. A. Queen’s Oxf. London 

Giiflith, Charles «... B. A. Clnist Ch. Oxf. St. David’s 

Gwillym, Richard M. A. Brasennose Oxf. Chester 

lladen, Jolm Clarke B. A. Corpus Christi Camh. Winchester 

Hampton, If. St. David’s 

Harding, Thomas B. A. Worcester Oxf. London 

J'leathcotc, Robert Boothby B.A. St.John’s Camb. London 

Hey, Samuel *B. A. Chrpus Christi CamI). Idchfield 

Hodges, John Julius B. A, Queen^ Camb, Hereford 

Hone, Richard Brindley B. A. Brasennose Oxf. WSnchestGr 

Hoole, John B. A. Wadham Oxf. London 

Hughes, J St. David’s 

Hume, William Whelcr ...«• B. A. St.John’s Camb. Winchester 

Irvine, Robert ••.«••••••»•••••• M. A. Magdalen Hall Oxf. Winchester 

Jones, D. L.. St. David’s 

Jones, J St. David’S 

Kelly, Walter B. A. Cains Camb. London 

Kinchant, John U. Nathaniel B. A. Queen’s Camb. Hereford 

Lawrence, Charles .... * • • B. A. Brasennose Oxf. Chester 

Lay, John Ward B.A. St.John’s Camb. Tiondon 
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Name, 


Degree. 

College. L 

St. Peter's 

fniveriity. 

By Bishop 

Leapingwell, Arthur • • • • 



B.A. 

Camb. 

London 

Lee, John William Thomas 



B. A. 

Trinity 

Dublin 

Winchester 

Lee, Philip Henry 

Lewis, D. P 

• • • • 


B. A. 

Fell, of Brasen. 

Oxf. 

Chester 

St. David's 

Lyall, Alfred.. 



B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Chichester 

Machell, James !•••••«• 



B.A. 

Brasennose 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Matthews, John •••••••« 



B. A. 

Christ Church 

Oxf. 

Chichester 

Mayo, William 



B.A. 

Magdalen Hall 

Oxf. 

Gloucester 

Merewether, Francis •••• 
More, Henry Gayer. • • • . . 

Mossop, Sharpe * 

Murrell, John 

Ncttleship, William 



S.C.L. Trinity Hall 

Cauib. 

Hereford 



B. A. 

Christ 

St. Bee's Coll. 

Camb. 

Hereford 

Chester 

London 



B.A. 

Merton 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Osborne, Edward 

Palmour, J. D 



M. A. 

St. Peter's 

Camb. 

London 

St. David’s 

Parker, Samuel Hay . • • • 



B.A. 

Pembroke 

Oxf. 

Worcester 

Parr, Thomas 



B. A. 

St. John’s 

Camb. 

Hereford 

Peel, Robert • • • • 



B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Gloucester 

Philpot, Joseph Charles • • 



M. A. 

Fell, of Worcester Oxf. 

Winchester 

Picton, Jacob 



B. A. 

Queen’s 

Camb. 

Chester 

Povah, John Vidgen 



B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

London 

Priestman, John Smith • • 
Pullen, Benjamin William 



B.A. 

Queen's 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Chester 

Pye, William • . 

Raines, Francis Robert • • 



B. A. 

Stud, of Chr. Ch. Oxf. 

Worcester 

Chester 

Ramsden, Thomas Lagden 



B. A. 

St. John’s 

Oxf. 

London 

Randall, James • 



M. A. 

Trinity 

Oxf. 

Winchester 

Reekes, Henry. *•••••••« 



B.A. 

Clare Hall 

Camb. 

Chichester 

Richards, Edward Bridges 

Richards, J 

Richardson, A. H 



B.A. 

Jesus 

Oxf. 

Winchester 
St. David’s 
St, David's 

Ricketts, William. • 



M. A. 

Fellow of Merton Oxf. 

Hereford 

Saunders, John 

Saunders, S. W 



B.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Winchester 
St. David’s 

Sharpe, Frederick William 



B. A. 

Emmanuel 

Camb. 

liichfield 

Shaw, Charles James • • • • 



B. A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Chester 

Shaw, Robert William. • • • 



B. A. 

Christ Church 

Oxf. 

London 

Staunton, William 



B. A, 

Christ 

Camb. 

Lichfield 

Tanner, James. 

Thomas, D 



B.A. 

Queen’s 

Oxf. 

Winchester 
Si. David’s 

Todd, John 



B. A. 

Caius 

Camb. 

Chester 

Venn, John 



B. A. 

Fellow of Queen’sCaml). 

London 

Victor, Henry Hasted • • . . 



B.A. 

Clare Hall 

Camb. 

Winchester 

Walker, Charles Edward . • 



B. A. 

Exeter 

Oxf. 

London 

Walker, William Fullarton 



B. A. 

Magdalen Hall 

Oxf. 

Chester 

Watkins, Thomas ...... 

Watson, John David • • • • 



B.A. 
B. A. 

Queen's 

Camb. 

Hereford 

Worcester 

Williams, John. 

Williams, T 



M.A. 

Stud. Chr. Ch. 

Oxf. 

Worcester 
St. David’s 

Williams, W 



♦ 

€ 


St. David’s 

Wood, Hugh 



B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Lichiield 

Woodruff, John 



B. A. 

Merton 

Oxf. 

London 

Young, Edward • 



B.A. 

Trinity 

Camb. 

Winchester 

Deacons, 102- 

—Priests, 101 — Total, 203. 
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Kame. Appointmefit, 

Baling,^ i^rederJek • Domestic Chapl. to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence 

Cliatnj^nes, Charles •«««•••• Domestic Chapl. to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence 

Gel], Philip •• Minister of St. John's, Derby 

Nettleship, William Lecturer of St. Andrew, Droitwich 


Saunders, Au^stus Page • • . . Chapl. to the Bishop of OxfWd 
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PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

J Chapl. to the Earl of Aboyne 

Kent Cantcrb. Vic. of Margate 
Nortliiim. Durham Lord Chancellor 
Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
Norfolk 
Stafford 
Devon 


Barron, I uu.cs . . | 

Hlackctt, J. A Heddon-on-tbe WalD, V. 

Eorton, Charles .. Wickhambrook, V. 
Boycatt, VV. jun. . . Whitacre Burgh, R. 
Clarkson, Isaac. . Wednesbury, V. 

Coleridge, E. EllU . Buckcrell, V. 

£ Crawley, R. 

T^ v Tj Ti J Hunton, C. 
ampi^i, . • •• \ Westwratting, V. 


Norwich Rcv.VV.Boycatt,jun. 
Lichfield Lord Chancellor 
Exeter D. & C. of Exeter 


^ Hants Winchcst. Bp. of Winchester 

Camb. Ely D. & C. of Ely 
Bishop of Ely 


C to Prcb. ill Cath. Cli. of Ely 

t Domestic Chapl. to Right lion. Ann Margaret Dowager Vise. Anson 
I and Hampnett, K. / t a g* n 

• \ with Stowell, R. Sciouccst. Gloucest. 

(. to hold by disp. AmpneyCrucis,V. j Ld.Chancellor 

Davys, M. Richard. Theddlethorpe,AllSaints',V. Lincoln Lincoln Bp.Lincoln, ft?/ 


Daiibcny, E, A. . 


} 


Chester 


St. John'sColl. Canib. 
J. Buller, Esq. 

Chester Davie8Davenport,Esq. 


Suftblk Norwich Duke of Grafton 


Dobson, John ..«• Brandesburton, R. E. York York 

Dyke, Henry .... Pelynt, V. Cornwall Exeter 

“■ 

Ingram, R JMcllor, C. Lancash. Chester Vic. of Blackburne 

Law, P. C. IIuAvkshead, P. C. Lancash. Chester Chanc. ofD.ofLanc. 

M I w*ir^ S Colchester, St. Peter, V. \ Essex London llev, C. Simeon 
ars 1 , 1 1 m . • /oBirmingham,St.Thomas,C. S Warw. Lichlicld Bp. of Lichfield* 

, Air 1 I Vice Princ. of St. David’s Coll, 
ivan , let . , 2 ^^ Cnrsal in Cath. Ch. of St. David’s Bp. of St. David’s 


Park, G 

Pedder, John . . , 
Roberts, WMlliam 
Taylor, Henry . 

Vfard, Robert. . . 

W'^are, Jarnos 
Wilson, W’illiam 
AVoollcy, C. B. . 
Wright, Henry 


Lancash. Chester 
Lancash, 

Chester 
Leicester Lincoln 


!'■} 


► Devon Exeter 


Over Darwen, C. 

S Garstang, V. 

• I to Northenden, R. 

.. Dunton Bassett, V. 

r Stokenham, V. 

* ( tuith Sherford, C. 

5 Master of the Grammar School, Thetford 
/o Santon, R. Norfolk 

, , , Wyverstone, V. Suffolk 

. . Field Broughton, C. 

• • Thrussington, V. 

. , W'inckleigh, V, 


Vic. of Blackburne 
Chester I 

\ 1), ic C. ol Chester 
C. Payne, Esq. 

The King 


Norwich Corp. of Thetford 
Norwich Mrs. Ursula Ware 
Lancash. Chester Ld.G.A.lI.Cavcndish 
I.cicester Lincoln Earl of Essex 
Devon Exeter D. & C. of Saruin 


Glamorg. 1 
Mourn. / 


Llandaff 


f 11. Jones, Esq. 

iT.h 


Matthews, Esq. 
Norwich Emm. Coll. Camb. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED, 
r . n n / Chapl. to the Earl of Carlisle 

Laane, C. u.i ...<^ Paddington, P. C. Middlesex London Bishop of London 

r» 1 T u rSt. Athans, R. * 

Deake, John St_ Bride’s, if. 

^ - / Melton Parva, V. Norfp^k 

Dunn, James. . . . ^ lyreston St. Mary, R. Suffolk 

„ ^ , f Covenham St, Barth. B. / 

Fretwcll, John . . j wineeby, R. f 

Gksse, J Pencombe, R. 

C Chivelston, R, 

Holdsworth, C. . . v a7id Stokenham, V. 

t with Sherford, C. 


Lincoln Lincoln’ 


r Rev. J. Fretwell 
I Lord Chancellor 


Hereford Hereford 
^ Devon Exeter The King 


Bedford 


Lincoln R. Houston, Esq. 


• The Rector of Sk Martin having relinquished his right of presentadon. 
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Uumrxity Inlelligcnce. 


Name, 

Jewell, William . . 

Kilsliaw, Ridiijiril, 
Kiiipo, Philip . . 
LclVoy, Benjruiiin 
Lowe, Jeremiah . 

Manninp', II. C. . . 

Taylor, Robert . 

^Villiam'^, J. 
Williams, John . 


Preferment, 

r Burgh, 11. 

\ and llackford, R. 

. Barkslon, R. 

. FicUl Broughton, C. 


County, Diocese. Patron. 
^Norfolk Norwich G. H. Holley, Rsq. 

Lincoln Lincoln ? 


Ashe, 11. 

. . Great Saxham, R. 
f Burgh Castle, 11. 

7 and Sunton, 11. 

’ \ 4” Thelford, St. Peter’s, R. 
t St Cuthhi'it, R. 

r Somborne Kings, V. 

. < and Little, (’. 

V and Stockbridge, C. 
Eyton, C. 

{ Llansadiirnen, R. 
u'ith Llanghann, V. 


Preb.ofN. Grantham 
inCath.Ch. of Sarum 
Lancash. Chester Lord G. Cavendish 

Hmus. 


\ Rev. J. II. Lel’roy 
SufTolk Norwich Robert Muir, Esc^, 
Suffolk 'J Lord Chaneellor 

\ ., Corn, of 'I’helfojd 

jNorfolk ^ 


Norfolk 




Oarl of Albejnaric 


I 


Hants Winehest. SiiChailesMill,l>.ii’t. 

\ 

llercfotd Ilcrcfoid • ie. ofEyc 
Icaermar. St.David’sllev. T. M alkins 


Name. Residence or Jfppointment. County. 

Bloor, Matthew Late Curate of Over and Tulford ........ Clu .shire 

Caitcr, John Foinurly Head Mast, of the Gramm, .‘‘'chool . I.im oln 

Leigh, George Middlev\i<h ('he. hire 

Mackerelh, M Ma* t. of Giaimnai School, '^Thornton Yojk 

Roope, John Adam Sticet, Adelphi, London Middit.'.t \ 

Smith, Francis Grosvenor .. Maidstone.. ... Kh nr 

Smith, Hely Hutchinson Great James Stieet, Bedfoid Row Mjddle.s« \' 

Trevethan, Thogoas tiels'un. Cornwall 

Williams, Thomas ««•••••• Preston Cundover • 11 mt > 


UNIVIhKSlTY INTIiLLTGKNCi:. 


OXFORD. 

MAIUITI'D. 

. The Rev. Walter John Tiwer, B.A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, eldest son of J«)h# 
Trower, Estj. of Munlham, in Susi>ex, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Chas, (loring, 
Estp of \Vhiston Park, in the same county. 

At Bang<jr Cathedral, by the Rev. J. II. 
Cotton, LL. B. Vicar of Bangor, the Rev. 
John Jones, B. D. Fellow of Jesus College, 
to Jane, daugl^itcr of J. Jones, Esq# of 
Penrhtfs P>radwen, Holyhead. ,, ' 


CAMBRIDGE. 

M \UKII 1). 

At IlackfoKl, NoColk, ilio Rev. ,1.11. 
llaiiis, M. \. I’cliow' of Clare Hall, to 
( hriilotte Ann, dauglifer of (be Rev. J. I*. 
Co’lycr, of Ha.'kford 1I:J1. 

At Malabide, near D.f'din, the Rev. 
Thomas Spencei, Fellow of St. John’s (!ol- 
lege, and Perpclnal Curate of (’harteiliou'je 
Hioton, near Bath, to Anna Maii'>, only 
daughter of tlie laic Major Ihooke, of the 
Bengal Artillery, and giand-dangbter of 
thd late Colonel Brooke, Governor of St. 
Helena. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ U. y.” has been received. 

M.” and ** T. G.** sh«ill he«|r from us shortly. y. 

“ Exeter Meeting,** and the ** National Society Report,” stand over for want of room. 
Wpon further consideration, -we find the suggestions of ** A Scotch Epi.'^copalian” to be 
impracticable. 


. ERRATUM. 

Page 5 70, line 8, for jffne, read 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I. — Essays on some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion. 
By Richard Whateley, D. D. Principal of St, AlhauLS Jlall, 
Oxford^ and late Fellow of Oriel College, Second Edition. Ox- 
ford: Parker, London: Murray. 1827. Price 7.v. 

Essays on some of the difficulties in the IVritings of St, Paul, and in 
other Parts of the New Testament, By Richard Whateley, D. D. 
Principal of St, Albans Hall, and late Fellow of Oriel College, 
London: Fellowes. 1828. Price 9s, 

These are beautiful volumes. St. Alban*s Hall may be justly 
proud of such a Principal ; the University of Oxford may well rejoice 
in such a Preacher; and we sincerely congratulate the orthodox 
friends of unsophisticated Christianity in the possession of such an 
able advocate of the truth as it is in Jesus. Perspicuous in his 
style, clear in his statements, logical in his arguments, and persuasive 
in his eloquence, amongst modern writers in theology, we hold Dr. 
Whateley to be “ /aci/c princeps^ There are some few points, 
indeed, upon which our opinions do not accord with those of the* 
learned author before us ; and some, with regard to which we hesitate 
to deliver a verdict ; but the general substance of these admirable 
Essays has our unqualified approbation* At any time, but more 
especially in these perilous hours of moody Calvinism on the one 
hand, and of licentious infidefity on the other; when Puritanic zeal 
serves but to degrade Revelation, by the Qirious spirit with which the 
dogmata of Geneva are identified with the words of soberness an(J 
truth, not less than by the horrible decree itself, which is thus dis- 
gustingly defended : and when the foolishness of metaphysical casuistry 
would daub the fair fabric of Christianity “ with untempered mortar,** 
to the infinite grief of her friends, and to tile taunting delight ofTier 
scoffing opponents ; it is with no ordinary feelings of satisfaction that 
we greet the appearance of this manly and orthodox champion of the 
VOL. XI. NO. 3CI. ^ 4 e 
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faith. Which hath wrought most mischief to Christianity, the wow- 
sense of some of its enthusiastic disciples, or the assaults of all its 
adversaries, there is little room to doubt. The nonsense of one party, 
and the assaults of the other, are, in the volumes on our table, utterly 
discomfited, and wholly exposed. Of the learned divine who has 
fought this good fight, we think it difficult to overrate the merits. 
“ Hunc ego non diligam ? non admirer ? non omfii ratione defendendum 
piitem F”* Amidst the furiousness, the calumnies, and the noise of 
contending sects, and stunned as we are with the vulgar ribaldry of 
such men as Carlile and Taylor, we turn to these pious and learned 
pages, with the certainty of finding rest to our disquieted spirits. 
“ Queered a nobis f (again to quote the words of Cicero,) “ cur tanto- 
pere hoc homine delectemur ? quia suppeditat nobis, ubi et animus ex hoc 
strepitu refciatur, et aures comncio defessee conqiiiescant'^\ 

In the Essays upon some of the Peculiarities of the Cliristian Reli- 
gion, the Principal of St. Alban’s Hall has had in his view “ the case 
of those who regard Christianity with ind^erence, rather than of 
those who reject it.” (Pref. p. ix.) It is his main design to guard 
his readers against those errors, ‘‘ which tend to the depreciation, 
and ultimately the neglect, of Christianity, by keeping out of sight, 
or underrating, many of its great and important peculiarities.” 
(Pref. p. XV.) The first of the volumes which stands at the head of 
our present article contains five Essays, upon the following subjects: 
1. On a Future State, 2, On the Declaration of God in his Son, 
3. On Love towards Christ as a Motive to Obedience. 4. .On th(^ 
Practical Character of Revelation, 5. On the Example of Children 
as proposed to Christians. 

By placing the doctrine of man’s immortality amongst the 
liaritics of Christianity, it will be seen that our author contends that 

Jesus Christ brought life and immortality to light through the 
Gospel ” in the literal sense of those words, and that the doctrine in 
question was not merely acknowledged or confirmed by the Apostles, 
but first authoritatively revealed by them. It is obvious that there 
are two points which challenge our attention on this interesting inves- 
tigation, They are thus stated by Dr^ Whateley, when he tells us, 
that we shoitld inquire, ^ 

In what degree the belief of a future state prevailed among the ancients, and 
how far those who did entertain such belief were correct in their notions of it, 
and warranted in maintaining them; since it is plain, that no opinion deserves 
to be called knowledge, except so far as it is not only agreeable to truth, but 
also supported by adequate evidence. — P. 8. 

What, then, shall be said of the mythology of the Greeks and 
Romans ? What arc to infer from the fables of Tartarus and 


• Oral, pro arch. Poet. 


f Ibid. 
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Elysium ? Shall we say that they wore the mere fictions of poetry, 
calculated to amuse the fancy, but forming no practical part of the 
creed of those ancient nations ? Some probable conjectures, indeed, 
some vague guesses, or some anxious hopes, the offspring of their 
wishes, rather than the deduction of their*reason, may be discovered 
in the writings of pagan philosophers; but their arguments for the 
doctrine of a future state were so far from producing conviction upon 
tlie vulgar, that they “ did not fully succeed in convincing even them- 
selves.** Perplexity and darkness rested upon the mystery ; and 
whether we weigh the conclusions to which they came, or the grounds 
upon which such conclusions were built, we shall find that their 
opinions were widely different from the Christian doctrine of life and 
immortality, and that the arguments by which they sought to esta- 
blish their respective hypotheses, are insufficient to satisfy a careful 
inquirer after truth. 

But, in reality, the doctrine never was either generally admitted among the 
ancient philosophers, or satisfactorily proved by any of them, even in the opinion 
of those who argued in favour of it. On the one hand, not only the Epicurean 
school openly contended against it, but one of much greater weight than any 
of them, and the founder of a far more illustrious sect, Aristotle, without 
expressly combating the notion of a future state, does much more ; he passes it 
by as not worth considering, and takes for granted the contrary supposition, as 
not needing proof.* — P. 21. 

Even Cicero distinctly acknowledges, that, 

Tliough, wliilc he is reading tlie Pluedo, he feels disposed to assent to the 
reasons urged in favour of a future state, his conviclioii vanishes as soon as he 
lays down the book, and resolves the matter in his own thoughts. — P. 23. 

When, therefore, the universaUiy of this belief is appealed to as 
proving the doctrine of our immortality (see IMorehead’s Discourses, 
p. 147), wc cannot but see the sandy foundation upon which such 
reasoners erect their tenets. If the belief were so general, how comes 
it that St. Paul was derided by his Athenian audience, and pronounced, 
to be rnad by the Roman governor, when he taught the resurrection of 
the dead? Wc venture to assert, that unassisted reason never did, 
and never could, arrive at any certain conclusion upon the doctrine 
before us ; and that it is an abyss immeasurable by the scanty line of 
human intellect. Besides, we^*cannot ^forget that the faint conjectures 
of a future existence, which it was given to some favoured individuals 
to hazard, did not even approximate to oiJr ideas of that state; “ for 
the very notion of the souPs immortality, as explained by them, 
involved the complete destruction of distinct personal existence.** 

Let it he remembered then (writes our author), when the arguments of the 
heathen sages are triumphantly brought forward in proof of the soul’s im\por- 
tfility, that when they countenanced the doctrine of future retribution, tliey 


* Arist. Eth. Nicom. b. Hi. 
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taught, with a view to political expediency, what they did not themselves 
believe ; and that when they spoke their real sentiments on the subject, the 
eternity of existence which they expected, as it implied the destruction of all 
distinct personality, amounted, practically, to nothing at all. — Pp. 31, 32. 

When our Jearned author contends that the certainty of a future 
life cannot be assuredly proved by reason without the aid of reve- 
lation, he is not rash enough to deny, that some arguments have been 
adduced in favour of the soul’s immortality, of considerable weight. 
He denies, however, that a future state of retribution can be inferred 
from the irregularities prevailing in the present life, “ since that 
future state does not account fully for those irregularities (p. 39.) 
and he thinks there is more force in the argument, which is drawn 
from the consideration, that man is, by nature, capable of a continued 
course of improvement, which must be cut short by death, and is also 
apprehensive of this ; so that, upon the supposition that this is the 
whole of his existence, “ his rational nature forms an impediment to 
his satisfaction,” which would be a constitution of things manifestly 
at variance with the general course of nature. ' 

Such being the palpable ignorance, and the perplexing difficulties, 
which rested upon the question of a future state, when it presented 
itself to pagan reasoners. Dr. W. next discusses the case of the Jews; 
and, being a disciple of the school of Warburton, we need not tell 
our readers what are his opinions. He advocates the Bishop’s hypo- 
thesis with equal zeal and ingenuity. He strenuously denies that the 
doctrine of a state of retribution after death formed a part of the 
Mosaic revelation. 

And if any one, (such are his Words, p. 45) from a mistaken zeal to vindicate 
the honouif of God’s law against infidels, persists in maintaining that this 
intended, how will he reply to the cavil they will immediately raise against the 
glaringly inadequate way of fulfilling such an intention 1 And thus it is, that 
when men rashly presume to distort the plain meaning of Scripture, for the sake 

defending our religion against unsound objections, they expose it to more 
powerful ones, which they have left themselves without the means of answering. 

We have no space to allot to the examination of those passages in 
the Old Testament, as well as in the New, which have sometimes 
been relied upon as proofs that a future state was revealed to the 
Jews; but must refer our reetders to' the sixth book of the Divine 
Legation for a copious disc^ion of this part of the subject, Why 
Moses was not commissionea to reveal this truth,” is a question which 
we are not competent to answer, because we cannot tell why the 
Gospel, which “ brought life and immortality to light,” was reserved 
for the precise period at which it was proclaimed. Yet we can tell 
why the revelation of a future state of retributive immortality was 
neidier necessary nor proper in the Mosaic economy. See Dr, 
Whateley’s Essay, p. 52^ 53. 
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Is it contended, then, it will be asked, that the Jews knew absolutely 
nothing of the doctrine of a future state before it was manifested by 
the Gospel? Certainly not : but we would quote the words of our 
excellent essayist: — 

• 

Tliere is no donbt, that some considerable time before oiir Lord’s advent, the 
belief in a future state did become prevalent (though, as the case of the Sad- 
ducees proves, not imiversaJ^) among the Jews. **<•»*•*♦** 
» ill * # * # .fr ife » » Ig highly probable, however, that the 

belief of a future state, as it prevailed among tlic Jews in our Lord’s time, and 
for a considerable period before, was not, properly speaking, drawn from their 
Scriptures in the first instance, — was not founded on the few faint hints to be 
met with in their prophets; though these were evidently called in to support it; 
but was the gradual result of a combination of other causes with these imperfect 
revelations. 

To this first Essay, Dr. Whateley has appended some learned notes, 
upon which we forbear to say more than that we do not agree with 
his dicta about the inquiry into the state of disembodied spirits, which 
he characterizes as “ unnecessary,” and “ unprofitable.” For our 
views upon that interesting topic, we beg leave to refer him to our 
Numbers for October, November, and December, 1828, and January, 
1829. It is a subject which we purpose shortly to resume. 

Dr. W.^s second Essay is upon the Declaration of God in his Son 
by which he understands, not the mere message which Christ came to 
deliver, but the manifestation of God himself in Jesus, our Redeemer, 
wliose incarnation he regards as a certain revelation ov dis'playio 

men of tlie divine nature ; and it is the Doctor’s object to shew “ in what 
manner, and for what purpose, this manifestation was effected.” P. 125. 
lo thread-bare truths, which have ceased to excite our wonder, or 
to engage our attention, he has imparted the freshness of novelty, by 
the vigour of his style ; and to curious points of theology, of which 
we have hitherto found it difficult to frame a satisfactory solution, he 
has given the stability of a settled conviction, by tlie cogency of his* 
logic. As to the model exhibited in the life of our blessed Redeemer, 
we are sure our readers will listen to Dr. Whateley ratlier than to our- 
selves, and therefore we gladly adorn our pages with the following 
extract from the Essay now under review. The learned Principal of 
St. Alban’s Hall is contrasting/the example of Christ with the pattern 
of the ideal Wise-man of the Stoics, 

Tliis method, however, of leading men to morality, though perhaps the best 
that in their situation they could have devised, laboured under a very important 
defect : I speak not of the blemishes in the ideal Wise-man they described ; 
though the character which they meant for a perfect one, was, according to tlie 
more correct principles now established, very far from perfect ; still it is con- 
ceivable that it might have been so : let us then suppose it completely unexcep- 
tionable ; still it is ideal : it wants the power of inspiring that interest and 
sympathy, that affectionate reverence, that emulation, whicli a really existing per- 
son can alone inspire ; and being repressed to us only by general desoiptiom, 
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it takes even less hold of the mind than the fictitious hero of a drama, who 
is represented as performing distinct individual actions ; though wo know 
that both are alike creatures of the imagination, which have therefore but a 
very faint effect in exciting us to imitation. An ideal model, in shorty is but 
one short step removed from abstract moral precept : real human examples, on 
the contrary, are unsafe, from *their imperfection. Both may do some service, 
but both leave much to be desired. 

But if, while some of the ancient moralists were employed in recounting the 
actions, and holding forth the examples, of really existing illustrious men, to 
stimulate the emulation of their hearers, — and while others were pointing out, 
in the grave and lotly descriptions of the philosopher, or the vivid representa- 
tions of the poet, an ideal exemplar of perfect excellence ; a man exhibited 
such as men should be, not such as they are, — what would these sages, I say, 
have thought, had they been assured on sufficient authority that such a man had 
actually appeared on earth ; not having his virtues tarnished with defects, like 
tt/ai heroes of their histoiies ; not, a phantom of imagination, like the Persons 
of their theatre, or the Wise-man of their schools,* hut a renly livingy sublimCy 
and faultless model of god-like virtue i Surely they would have acknowledged 
with one voice, that such a character, and such a one only, was exactly suited 
to their wishes, find to the wants of their hearers ; if they were at all sincere in 
their professions, they would have hailed with rapture the announcement of his 
existence ; but would have wondered, at the same time, and doubted, how 
human nature could ever have attained this pitch of excellence. We might 
have answered them, &c. &c. Pp. 145 — 147. 

We would enricli our pages with further quotations, but that we 
arc summoned to the consideration of the third Essay, in the volume 
upon our table, “ on Love towards Christ as a motive to Obedience f 

Whatever metaphysical dilRcultics may have been marshalled against 
this powerful principle, which appeals so eloquently to our feelings, 
and outruns the colder calculations of the judgment, it is a strikmglg 
distinguishing feature of Christianity ; and, as a motive of action, more 
strong, we are persuaded, than the hope of reward liowever great, or 
the fear of punishment however severe. In con)parison with the 
love of Christ,’^ — that feeling of pious and affectionate attachment 
which makes our duty the delight of our bosoms, — all other motives 
arc powerless, and weak as the fragile withs, which Sampson snapt 
asunder when he arose from his sleep. It is not that such love (as 
some feverisli enthusiasts seem sometimes to teach) is to be con- 
sidered a substitute for obedience, but as the source whence it should 
spring. 

The Gospel supplies us hotli w|thVhe motiVe and the rule; — “ If ye love me, 
keep my commandments.” th^fore is to be considered in two 

points of view: that the of " Christ is the proper ground of our obedi- 

ence, — the reasQf^my we ought to keep his commandments : secondly, that the 
proper effect, and ifire test of our love .Christ, is the keeping of his command- 
ments. — P. 158.'^ 

“cOn each of these points many have fallen into dangerous mis- 
takes:” — what they are, and how ewiy proved to be errors, he who 
wishes to learn, may consult Dfti WhateleyV admirable Essay. There 
he will see how fatally those cti^toe^'^feceive, themselves who would 
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urge tlieir religious fervour as an excuse for the carelessness of their 
lives ; and how grievously others mistake the weai)ons of their warfare, 
who “ cotiteni themselves with dwelling on the rewards and punish- 
ments of the next world, and on the folly and danger of sin,” to the 
utter suppression, or the occasional introduttion, of the love of Christ 
as a motive to righteousness. We have sometimes felt this defect in 
the writings of some of our divines, who in every other respect are 
unexceptionable. They have ponderous learning, indeed, and irre- 
fragable arguments; — they come forth to defend the cause of Chris- 
tianity clad in coats of steel, and girt with the sword of truth ; they 
annihilate the suspicions of the doubtful, and they demonstrate that it 
is our interest to be good: but they fail, we think, to win our 
affections; they fail to warm our hearts; and they seem to argue 
as if men were all intellect; and they forget, perhaps, that our 
reason is in vain convinced, when our feelings are unmoved. We 
know that we are uttering hacknied truisms; but we must remark, 
(and we would especially address ourselves to our clerical readers,) 
that these are truths which wise men have too much neglected, and 
we would humbly assume the privilege of asking whether the dry and 
unattractive manner, — the cold and merely ethical disquisitions, w'ith 
which it is the practice of some preachers to tire their hearers, may 
not be classed amongst the causes which have filled the seats of 
dissenting chapels, and so miserably depopulated^ in some instances, 
the pews of the h^stablished Church ? Let it never be forgotten, that 

Almost all the exhortations of the sacred writers are grounded on the infinite 
mercies of oiir great Instructor and Redeemer towards us, and on the gratitude, 
love, and rovoreiiee, wliieli we ought to feel to\\ards him in return. To our 
liopes and fears, indeed, they appeal inridenfatti/ and orcfMouath/ ; but the smiti- 
ment which they are conti madly striving to excite and keep alive in us, and 
which is the main-spri mj ol’ their whole moral system, is, a strong sense of the 
greatness and the goodness of our Saviour, and a fervent zeal in adoring and 
serving Him, who did and sufiered so much for us. — R. 1(>3. • 

Let us study the model of Scripture, and in our ]>astoral addresses 
we shall no longer l)e content to paint the beauty of the seemly and 
the fair, — to descant upon the certainty of death, or the shortness of 
life; — the just recompense of reward to be looked for at the final 
audit of men;— the folly of sip, and* the identity of wisdom with 
religion;, for though these withcrtit are arguments wdiich 

every Christian teacher ought to emptoy*^; yet he il^st not confine 
himself to these, or make them hia topics, if hfe'f would imitate 
the tone of the Gospel. 

Tliese topics indeed being almost entirely drawn from what is commonly 
called “ natural religion,” (as far at least as that is supposed to hold out any 
probability of a future state,) it follows p| cp)irse, that to dwell exclusively on 
these, is to omit great part of wh||tjs to CJiristianlly ; and tlius to lose 

sight of one very striking aid ehaw&l^»l^ife$.ture of it ; a feature constituting 
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one of those peculiarities, the neglecty or tlepreciaiion of which is so common, and 
so carefully to he guarded against — P. 165, 

We w6uld fain quote an eloquent passage from pp. 176, 178 of this 
Essay, but we must now turn to our author’s fourth Essay on the 
Practical Cfjiaracter of Ret)elation: in which he asks whether that 
circumstance be likely to constitute a character of a revelation from 
heaven. 

This inquiry falls naturally (he says) under two heads : first, whether or not 
a prete7ided revelation is likely to contain any matters which are interesting to 
ciu-iosity alone, and have no reference to practice ; and, secondly, whether this 
is likely to be the case with a true revelation. — P. 184, 185. 

The desire for knowledge, especially upon dark and mysterious 
subjects, from the hour when Eve fell, to the moment in which we are 
writing, is especially characteristic of human nature. Science, for its 
own sake, independently of the “ cut honof ever interests the greedy 
curiosity of men ; and we see, therefore, how the devices of the im- 
postor, and the visions of the enthusiast, have sought to gain pro- 
selytes, or have fascinated the understandings of devotees, — “ the one 
by professing to communicate what men are so desirous of knowing 
the other, by so working upon the “diseased fancy, as to impose 
upon it its own day-dreams for a revelation.” “ Matters of specu- 
lative curiosity, unconnected with practice,” form, therefore, the 
larger part of all false systems of religion, as may be easily discerned 
by any one who considers the history of the Greek and Roman 
mythology, or the pretended revelations of the Hindoos, and of other 
modern pagans, or the elaborate descriptions of the Koran. Suck is 
the case with the fables of the Jewish Talmud. Hence the idle 
legends of the Romish church. Hence the foolish visions of Sweden- 
borg, “ himself the dupe of his own distempered fancy.” 

Such, then, being the character of false religions, what may we expect from 
a true one ? P. 198. Wliat then is in this respect tlie character our religion ? 
It may safely be asserted, that it is precisely such as we liave seen, a true 
revelation might be expected to be : that it teaches us what is needful for us to 
know', but little or notliing besides; that tlie information it imparts is such as 
concerns the regulation of our character and practice, but leaves our curiosity 
unsatisfied. — P. 1 96. 

Dr. Whateley fully and most ably demonstrates his position by an 
appeal to Scripture, and by ooptf^fltog the practical and uncircum- 
stantial character pf that the minute details ^fforded 

by the imp o|fef of AiSB^I^ich ii^odSd with “a multitude of 
needless caleulat^vt|9|^|[?atify an appetite for the mar- 
vellous,” possessing ^TOjWelation to the practice of his 

followers. 

T’rom the practical character of Retaliation,, our author draws some 
most important results, as right use and interpretation of 

Sm^ipture, under three heads ^ 
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1st. ‘‘ IVhat we ought to expect to learn from Revelation. 

2dly. “ How we should understand what is revealed.” And, 

3dly. “ What application we should make of it.” 

Sorely tempted as we are to extract ^ome beautiful paragraphs, 
(not more beautiful, however, than wise,) and much as we have been 
delighted, and mstriicted too, we hope, by our author, in the con- 
cluding periods of this admirable Essay, which we strongly recom- 
mend to the perusal of our readers, we have, in good truth, no room 
to spare for their insertion; and wc cannot part with our learned 
Principal, without a brief notice of his Fifth Essay, “ On the Ex- 
ample of Children as proposed to Christians.” 

Dr. Whateley divides his subject into two branches : — 

First, our analogy to children in respect of the hiowledge we possess ; and, 
secondly, in respect of duties — of the rules of conduct we may derive from 
contemplating the condition of childhood. — P. 228. 

In treating of the analogy of our situation to that of children in respect of 
knowledge, the circumstances to be noticed as most worthy of attention (the 
Doctor tells us), are these three; first, that their knowledge is, in Mnd^ relative; 
i. e. that they know little more of any thing than the relation in which it stands 
to themselves ; secondly, that in degree it is a sc.antg and imperfect knowledge ; 
and, thirdly, that it is, nevertheless, practicallg sufficient for tlicm, if they are 
but careful to make a good use of it. — P. 229. " 

The advantages to be derived from a comparison between the 
condition of Christians and that of children in respect of conduct^ 
(“ their conduct being often held out for imitation by Jesus and his 
followers”), are summed up in their humilitg, their docility, and their 
resignation ; “ i. e. an undoubting and affectionate confidence in 

parental care and kindness.” 

The singular effect which our author has given to this interesting 
subject is highly creditable to his genius, and will amply repay many 
perusals. Nor can we withhold our full approbation from the. 
adx'antages, which he has pointed out as necessarily attendant upon 
that mode of instruction by the example of children, wdiich is strikingly 
characteristic of Christianity, “ and strongly confirming its divine 
origin, its importance, and its excellence.” 

We sincerely acknowledge , our obligations to Dr. Whateley for 
his excellent lilssays, and we. a little disappointed if the 
readers of the Christian not j^nowledge their 

obligations to us for having tbU9 to th Mfeo tice so clever 

a work. We doubts not that anxious oppor- 

tunity of analysing the v^toewnmb stands second m the head of 
this article ; and, thetefdi^^^e purpose to submit it to their pe^jusal 
in our next Numbef^;;«^ssi^K^them, in the mean while, that it 
will still increase their adn^^^ p^ ^e ability and the learning of 
the Principal of St. 
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Art* II. — The Iris: a Literary and Religious Offering, Edited by the 

Rei\ Thomas Dale, M. A. London: Low; Hurst, Chance, & Co. 

1880. 8vo. 12s. 

The Amulet:^ a Christian uand Literary Remembrancer. Edited by 

S. C. Hall. London: Wcstlcy. 1830. lJ2mo. 125*. 

The variety of those little works, called .//?// which are already 
■well known to the public, and the hinh literary merit to which most of 
them lay claim, seemed to give little prospect of success for another 
of the same class, even if many of its predecessors are not forced to 
quit the field. Under the auspices of Mr. Dale, however, though 
others sink, the Iris cannot fail to rise; his talents as a writer, his 
fame as a poet, his character as a scholar, and his zeal in the cause of 
true religion, in the face of his unfortunate connexion with the esta- 
blishment in Gower Street, are a suflicient guarantee for more than 
ordinary merit in any thing which he undertakes. There is a novelty 
of design too in the /Ws*, which, at the s^me time that it brings it under 
the more especial notice of the Christian Remembrancer, will entitle it 
to the patronage of those who are anxious to encourage tlio difl’usioii 
of sober piety and sound principle. Its contents are exclusively of 
a religious tendency; hut, withal, entirely devoid of any tincture of 
those doctrinal peculiarities, the profession of which is now' so much 
in vogue. To render amusement subservient to the great end of moral 
and religious improvement, has been the object of the editor ; not to 
sow the seeds of Pharisaical hypocrisy, or to convert the sincere 
believer into a morbid devotee. 

After what w'e have now said, some of our readers will perhaps be 
startled at finding among the list of Mr. Dale’s contributors, some who 
are not very well disposed toward th^ doctrines or discipline of tlie 
Established Church. AVith the editor’s acceptance or rejection of 
'assistance from these quarters, we have nothing to do, provided 
nothing be sanctioned in his volume which can give offence to the 
sober and rational Christian. It is not witli persons or with names 
that w'c war ; but with false principles and erroneous doctrines. 
Josiah Conder, for aught we see, is as fair a name as that of Reginald 
Heber; and if Josiah Condor wjrote on'^ of a number of religious and 
moral pieces, cj^^y pur e^j^||m H pj^ ionable with the rest, why let 
Josiah CondeyHIp the should he take ad- 
vantage of d^Hpyilege to alienate the minds of his 

readers P^th in have^%6j^ brought up, then 

would Mr. *le be answerable for th^t^|^|^?,<luences, and we should 
think it 6ur bounds duty “ to pour.^»%^^st vial of our wrath” 
both upon thcfeieditor and the not the case, let both 

enjoy the meed of their the one as the author, 

and the other as the imparti^p^^yPT work of literary merit. 
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It will of course be expected that we say sometliing of the em- 
bellishments. Be it knowm, however, that we are no connoisseurs; 
but not on that account, })erhaps, less likely to coincide in opinion with 
many of our readers. An eye, which is o^ver-nice in searching for a 
daw, will be apt to negh et a beauty ; and the discovery of some 
striking excellence will compensate with many for want of effect in 
the general design. AVc have been told, for instance, of the exf|uisitc 
richness of the “liaising of Lazarus” in the volume before us; 
whereas, for the life of us, we cannot make head or tail of the artist’s 
intention, and we think that many besides ourselves will be found in 
a similar plight. Besides this, there are ten other engravings finished 
in the first style of the art. Among these our especial favourites are 
the frontispiece from Carlo Dolvis “ Thy AVill be done;” “ The Flight 
into Egypt,” by Claude ; “ Christ expounding the Law,” by Leonardo 
da rincf; “ St. John,” by Clgnani ; and “ llagar and Ishmael,” by 
Barocclo. “A Magdalen,” by Carlo Dolci ; and the “ Incredulity of 
'i'homas,” by Caraccu are also beautiful specimens of the old Italian 
school. Tt will he observed that, in accordance with tlie general design 
of this Annual, the Embellishments are all Scripture pieces, taken 
exclusively from the old masters: most of them are accompanied with 
a characteristic poem from the pen of the editor, so as to form a series 
of Scripture illustrations; and the rest have had ample justice done 
them by other hands. Those, however, who arc actpiainted with the 
beauty of Mr. Dale’s sacred poetry, will not be surprised that w’C give 
the preference throughout to those undertaken by himself. 

The most prominent attraction in the book, is a poem of some 
length by the editor, entitled “ The Daughter of Jairus.” Tt seems 
to have been originally written as a companion to “ Tlie Widow of 
Nain which has so justly entitled the author to the distinguished 
eminence which he holds among the most admired poets of the day.* 
In assuring our readers that it is not a whit inferior to its predecessor, 
we at once render it unnecessary to make any extracts, as no one will 
rest contented till he has perused the whole. We shall therefore 
prove our assertions respecting the general excellence of the contents. 


by furnishing a few s])ecimcns from difierent parts of the work. And, 
first, as in duty bound, w^e minor contributions of 

the editor himself, with 
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Thine was no awful fomi, 

Shrouded in mist and storm, 

Of Seraph, walking on the viewless wind ; 

Nor didst thou deign to wear 
Tlie port, sublimely fair, 

Of A\igel-heralds, sent to bless mankind. 

Made like the sons of clay, 

Thy matchlcs glories lay 
In form of feeble infancy concealed ; 

No pomp of outward sign 
Proclaimed the Power Divine ; 

No earthly state the heavenly guest revealed ! 

Thou didst not choose thy home 
Beneath a lordly dome ; 

No regal diadem wreathed thy baby brow ; 
Nor on a soft couch laid, 

Nor in rich vest arrayed. 

But with the poorest of the poor wert Thou ! 

Yet she, whose gentle breast 
Was Thy glad place of rest ; — 

In her the blood of royal David flowed : 

Men passed her dwelling by 
With proud and scornful eye ; 

But Angels knew and loved her mean abode. 

There softer strains she heard 
Than song of evening bird, 

Or tuneful minstrel in a queenly bower ; 

And o’er her dwelling lone 
A brighter radiance shone 
Than ever glittered from a Monarch’s tower. 

For there the Mystic Star 
That sages led from far, ^ 

To pour their treasures at her’ Infant’s feet, 
Still shed its golden light ; — 

There, through the calm, clear night. 
Were heard Angelic Voices, strangely sweet. 


O happiest thou of all 
Who bare the deadly thrall 
Which, for one mother’s crime to all was given ; — 
first of mortal^burth * 
ght — 

But tin Bngs from heaven ! 
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HEAVEN IN PROSPECT. 

Palms of glory, raiment bright, 

Crowns that never fade away, 

Gird and deck the Saints in light, — 

Ih-iests, and kings, and con(juerors they. 

Yet the conquerors bring their palms 
To the Lamb amidst the throne : 

And proclaim in joyful psalms, 

Victory through his Cross alone ! 

Kings their crowns for harps resign. 

Crying, as they strike the chords, 

“ Take the kingdom, — it is thine ; 

King of kings, and Lord of lords !” 

Round the altar, priests confess, 

If their robes arc white as snow ; 

’I'was the Saviour’s righteousness, 

And his blood, that made them so. 

Who were these ? — On earth they dwelt, 

Sinners once, of Adam’s race ; 

Guilt, and fear, and suffering felt, 

But were saved from all by grace. 

They were mortal, too, like us ; 

Ah ! when we like them shall die, 

May our souls, translated thus. 

Triumph, reign, and shine on higli ! 

Pp- 109, 110. 


One more extract from the poetry, and then for the prose. We take 
at random some spirited stanzas by the Rev. H. Thompson, M. A. 

THE CHRISTIAN %VARFA11E. 

‘‘ Take up tiiy Cross, and follow me!’’ 

Heard ye the call divine ? 

Soldier I brace on thy panoply ! 

Advance thy Captain’s sign ! 

Conquering to conqu^iS*^ forth He goes : 

By thy weak arm his might can crush liis proudest /ocs. 

With Truth’s unsullied baldrick gird 
Upon thy mailed side, 

’file S])irit’s glaive, thy Leader’s word ; 

Let Virtue’s corslet, tiicd 
111 strife and furnace, guard thy breast ; . 

And let Salvation’s helm thy dauntless brows invest. 


But most, upon thyjfti^i^e^u 


■ mfe reveal’d ta] 

inghigh? ^ 
IS sea : 

n that swept the sky ? 


cleft, 

tJiand and thy left. 
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Saw’st thou the broad and arid plain 1 
No sheltering leaf* is there, 

No fount, where scorch’d and fainting Pain 
Beneath the sultry glare 

May slake his lips. Nor fear, nor fly : 

Heaven’s stores shalI*ope for thee, when earth and wave deny. 

Greater and mightier far than thou. 

The hosts that har thy way : 

Yet let not that high spirit how : 

A loftier Power than they 

Conducts thy march ; before Him driven 
Melts Anak’s Titan horde, and rampire wall’d to heaven. 

True, dark Ingratitude is there, 

And Disappointment cold ; 

And mean Suspicion, from his lair, 

Unwinds his viper fold. 

Yet fear not — He whose knight thou art, 

With energy divine can nerve thy human heart. 

Tine, Earth, in treacherous charms arrayed, 

With eye too wildly sweet, 

AVoiild seek to her unhallowed shade 
To lure thy pilgrim feet. 

Yet yield not. — She who woos thy vows, 

With crown of bleeding thorn enwreathed thy Master’s brows. 

Say not, thy yoke is hard to bear ! 

But look on Him who bore 

For thee a weightier load of care. 

And then^Tepine no more. 

His yoke is light : His ways are rest : 

They that endure with Him, with Him too shall be blest. 

Fear not, and thou shalt overcome! 

Yea, through His love who led; 

With palm of more than conquest’s bloom 
Twine thine unhelmed head. 

Mid white-rpb’d hosts of fair renown 
The morning st# shall shine fir^||^wel of thy crown. 

Fear not ! in victory thou shalt stand 
Upon the glassy sea, 

And chant, with heaven’s own lyre in hand, 
llio psean of the free : 

“ Sing to the Lord ! the fight is done ! 

The fearful foe is whelm’d I tl'c rest eternal won !” 

Pp. 213-.216. 
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liberality was esteemed to be as unbounded as his means of behig liberal ; and 
so great was his reputation for piety, that his prayers were, on more than one 
occasion, believed by the Jews to have wrought miracles, and called down rain 
from heaven. These stories are, doubtless, impi^obable ; nor do they rest on any 
better authority than the traditions of the Kabbius and the Pharisees; but, wild 
as they are, they prove, at least, the high estimation in which he was held, inso- 
much that the riches of ^icodemus, and the subsequent misfortunes of his 
family, became a sort of proverb, to express the excess and the uncertainty of 
worldly 2 )rospcrity. 

A grave, and learned, and wealthy, and renowned man, with so much to 
hazard from any change, and so naturally disposed to favour the present state 
of things, was not likely to be forward in embracing a new religion, or one 
which was only recommended hy so poor and so young a teacher as our Lord. 
Besides, as yet, not one of those with whom Nicodemus was accustomed to 
associate — none of those whose good opinion he chiefly valued — none of the 
Jews — none of the rich — none of the learned — had ventured openly to confess 
their suspicions that this strange Galilean whom they i)ersccuted, was, after 
all, that Messiah which should come into the w'orld; and Nicodemus, it is 
possible, had joined as loudly as the rest of his brother magistrates, in discounte- 
nancing the new jDrophet, and his forerunner, John, and in deriding the poor 
fishermen and silly women, wdio believed in the miracles which Jesus performed. 

It is jnobahlc, nevertheless, that this ruler of the Jews had heen, ftir some 
time, uneasy in his mind. It was imiiossible for a man so well acquainted with 
the law and the projihots, not to observe that Jesus of Nazareth did all the 
works, and displayed all the tokens, which Moses and the jirophets had foretold 
of the JMessiah; and his rank and leisure gave him every opportunity of 
learning the particulars of our Lord’s miraculous birth, and of the circumstances 
by which his early life was rendered remarkable. He liad, tloubtless, heard 
from the Herod family themselves, the visit of th6 Wise Men of the East, 
and the fears which that visit excited. The Star must have been seen by all 
Judea ; and he himself, perhaps, for he was of advanced age, was one of the 
doctors who had admired the understanding and answers of young Jesus in ihe 
Tem})le. At all events, the manner in which St. John the Baptist proclaimed 
him the Lamb of God, was known to all Judea and Galilee; and the wonderftil 
works which Jesus wrought, were of a kind not to be concealed, nor to be 
performed by any man, unless theimower and presence of God were with him. 

As these reflc'ctions recurred dailjji|with iiicreasing'"strength, to the mind of 
Nicodemus, his perplexity must haVv increased in pro})ortion. He would con- 
sider with himselfj whether, if Jesus were really the Christ, the Messiah that 
was expected by the Jews, he were justiiied in delaying tf f:dl down and 
^vorshij) him — il he w'crere*ally the Lamb of God who was to take away the sins 
of the world, what might he his punishment if he neglected this gioat salvation? 

Such meditations might frequently occupy hi? mind; hut to obey the convic- 
tion gradually implanted in his soul, involved th^ sacritice of much reputation, — • 
great danger to his rank and esk*'*m m m K* iety, -and, when tlie temper of the 
times was considered, the loss of ,hi?- |ir«merty, and, pei*^*tips, of life itself. 
Nicodemus was not one of those whf icv ahainlo and reputation 

for the sake of God, and to entei ikev? ^ingdom" " ; he durst not 

own' Christ publicly, yet he could u •' on In'i after, it may 

be, much inward struggle betvv'c^t^hu ' «ls5>'world ^di^^l^conviction of 
the truth, he has rccjo^‘»'.*c to comes by 

night to Jesus, and priv ately. 

In his manner of cenversation which J^mwed, may be 

perceived much of that and riches which was likely to jmsgess 

the mind of a nobleman in his own learning and in 

his own virtues, to whi^kjtfa!^ but too liable; — and in our 

Saviour’s subsequent discl(^y^ pjrrira h|L^M||k.iimbliug both these feelings in 
the heart of his new disci^de, 
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' Nioodemus, perhaps^ was of opinion^ that^^wlioii so m%hty and do wise a num 
as he was, came to Christ, and owned himself his disciple, the Prophet would be 
willing to accept so eminent a convert on his own terms ; that he would not 
insist on his submitting to the usual and public ceremonies of his faith ; but 
that in private, and without revealing his secret, Jesus would gladly admit him 
to far more fai^ur and conhdchce than those po^ Galileans, were, as yet, 
hip principal followers. Nor, had Jesus been a deceiver, a mere human teacher 
of righteousness, would he have scrupled at a measure so evidently conducive to 
his interest; nor, in such a case, would even that haughty compliment have 
been improper, with which the ruler opened his visit. 

“ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God ; for no man can 
do the miracles which thou doest, except God be with him.” Tliese were, 


undoubtedly, flattering words from the wealthy and the powerhil ; but on the 
Son of God no such hp-righteousness would impose. Intermpting him in his 
unfinished speech, he discovers at once his knowledge of what was passing in 
the mind of his visitant, and reminds him that he had not yet gone through 
those precious pledges of sincerity and repentance, which alone could admit 
men to familiarity with Christ. With remarkable earnestness, while reading his 
visitant’s soul, he detects the blended pride and cowardice which struggled with 
his faith, and made him only half a Christian; he replies, ** Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

Nicodemus, as a learned Jew, must have been well acquainted with the 
meaning of “ the kingdom of God,” and he must have been no less so with the 

J hrase, “ being born again,” wliich was a common expression, both among 'the 
ews and Gentiles, to signify that inward and entire change of heart and habits, 
of which baptism was the outward symbol or pledge, and which both Jews and 


Gentiles required from those, who were candidates for admission into the higher 
privileges and mysteries of their respective forms of worship. The heathens 
tliemsdves had the custom of sprinkling with water those who gave themselves 
up to the worship of any of their gods, and the person who submitted to this 
ceremony, was said to he bom again, and to become the child of that deity to 
whom he consecrated his after life. The Normans, when they set a slave at 
liberty, called that ceremony, the ** regeneration” of tlie slave ; and the same 
name was given by the Jews to that baptism by jrhich heathens and idolaters, 
and excommunicated persons, were admitted to tnfe^rofession of the laws of Moses. 

Our Saviour’s meaning w^as (and Nicodemus could not but luiderstand it), to 
reprove his visitant for Ibus privately coi^essing a faith in which he ought to 
liave gloried, and to remind him, thafW. he sought to be a disciple of the 
Messiah, he must first go to his apostles, and be baptised. But this, however, 
‘ little suited the rulers inclination. To make so public a profession of an 
unpopular faith, was discreditable, and might be dangerous (for baptism, bv 
tral^tion of tlie Jews, was always perfonned in thfe day-tune, and bemre 
witnesses). To humble himself *'ana receive the pledge of adoption from a 
publican like Matthew, or such mean Galileans as John, or James, .or Peter, 
was, to a ruler, shocking, and in the eyes of a Pharisee, and doctor of the law, 
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degradation. And to own himself a sinner and impure, to 
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tilien he is old?*' Dost thou suppose that ^t my age, a doctor of the laws and 
a master in Israel, I want any change of this sort? What tedious ceremonies or 
probation can I submit to, old as I am? How long wilt thou keep me in the 
same dependence and humility which we expect of children, or heathen con- 
verts ? What yet is wanting to a descendant o|“ Abraham like myself? Can I 
make myself any more a child of ^omise than I am already? • “ Can I, enter a 
second time into my mother’s womb?” from which former birth I became an 
heir of Israel, and the countryman, perhaps the kin^nan, of the Messiah! 

“ Verily, verily,” our Lord again replies, I say unto thee, except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’* As 
if he had said — Alas ! old man, many tilings ore necessary to make thee a child 
of God, of which thou hast, as yet, but little notion : not onlyis the outward 
sacrament of regeneration by water required, but a great and spiritual change, 
altogether distinct from those privileges on which thou layest so great a stress, 
of the birthright of a J cw, and thy descent from Abraham. “ That which is 
born of the fiesh is flesh.” From thy mother’s womb, of v/li:ch thou talkest, thou 
hast only derived a fleshly life; those Jewish promises which thou inheritest, 
and wherein thou boastest thyself, arc 'all of a worldly nature, and flesh 
and blood cannot inlierit the kingdom of God. “ That which is born of 
the spirit is ^spirit,” and the birth of the spirit only can introduce thee to 
the spiritual privileges im which the kingdom of Go'd consists. ** Marvel not 
that 1 say unto thee, ye must be born again nor dream, that because thou 
art born a Jew, thou hast, by that national birth, an exclusive title to the 
kingdom, The v/ind blowcth where it listcth, and thou hcarest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth; so is every 
one that is born of the spirit.” As if he had said, Canst thou direct, or com- 
prehend the course of the wind of heaven? Canst tlioii command its free and 
blessed breezes to visit the Jews alone? Yea, thou knowest not whence it 
cometh, nor whitlier it goeth ; but thou hcarest the sound thereof — that sound 
which is gone forth into all lands, and as far as the ends of the earth. Can 
earthly wisdom find it, or can the works of man produce it? No, it bloweth 
where it listeth; and Jew and Greek, Pharisee and Idolater, are born of the 
spirit, they know not how, and are purified by its invisible influence, which is 
known only by its cflbcts, and. tlie fruit that it generates. 

The surprise of Nicodemul'Xvas now no longer feigned or qucniloiis: that the 
privileges of tb.e l)k)od of Abraham should be accounted for nothing, and that 
the revelation of God’s will should^pread, like the wind, from ono corner of 
heaven to the other — those, to u ralribcc, were indeed unexpected tniths, and 
he replies in wonder, “How can these things be?” Yet, in truth, these ver)^ 
circumstances vrerc all foretold by the prophets as proofs of the Messiah’s com- 
ing : and it was foretold, that the gathering of the Gentiles should be to Him : 
it was foretold, that Hit coming was liMfe a refiner's fire, to renew the hearts of 
his people : and the ignorance which Nicodemus displayed as to these signs of 
the times, iS a satisfactory proof how much the Pharisees had left off the study of 
the Scriptures for the vanity of traditions, and the useless scruples of outward 
forms of devotion or reverence, .They pored over the (^‘.mentaries of the 
Scribes, till they forgot Isaiali and*Moses ' Washed strained 

at the gnats, and made broad th( ' theJH|||:loriQs, of which 

their ceremonies were but #-,sh! altOOTH^toom their eyes- 
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long as our Satlotir lived, Nicodemus had never sufficient courage to join hrs 
disciples, i^but when he saw the fulfilment of His prophecy, and beheld the Son 
of man lifted up like the serpent of Moses, as he nad foretold in the concluding 
part of their conversation, this proof of His divini^ overcame his doubts, and we 
behold liim coming boldly fori^ard to celeWt^ H4s;,l¥urial with a late, tliough 
sincere repentance. How much must Ire'^hen lamented his own tardi- 
ness, — ^how much have hated himself foi; that ^^ftlfce/^which was ashamed of 
the Messiah, while he might have gazed on |lis epunteriance, and listened to His 
words; and how greatly must he have feared, le^thrs day of grace W6s gone by 
forever! — Pp. 44 — 55, / 

Here, then, we should take our leave of Mr. Dale ; but, for the 
credit of criticism, we cannot do so without finding fault ; .and, there- 
fore, as we cannot pick, a hole in his book, we will in his Preface. 
It seems that the “ Iris” was first announced under the title of the 
‘‘ Offering,” to which it was objected that it interfered ;with the 
appell?ition of another work of the same class, which ha? been for 
some time before the public, and a squabble accordingly ensued 
between the publishers of these literary rivals. From the Preface to 
the “ Iris” it appears that they of the contrary part were not over 
civil in their mode of proceeding, and spoke in no measured terms of 
the ** piracy” of their title. As no unfair dealing was intended on the 
part of the proprietors of the ** Offering,” the title was readily given 
up, and would have been so without any dispute ; though, for our 
parts, we cannot see what reason there was for complaint with the 
party who conceived themselves aggrieved. However similar the 
titles of the two works might have been,. for they were very far from 
identical, their objects are so entirely distinct, that one could not, by 
any probable chance, have been mistakei^or the other. As well 
might Mr, Ackermann impeach the honesty 6f the Juvenile Forget Me 
Not, as the proprietors of the Friendship's Offering talk of injunctions 
to their brethren of the Iris, Such,, however, was the case ; but what 
in the world, we would ask, have the public to do with the matter ? 
Does any one person, from Cornhill to Lamb’s Conduit Street, barripn^ 
always those immediately concerned, care one ^xpence whether the' 
admirable volume, etlited by Mr. Dale, be called the Offering dc the 
Iris ? We do not certainly: and, though we shall read the Friendship's 
Offering, and pofisibly notice it in common with the other Annuals in 
our next ^ sjngle additional 

number by c^petitor for a portion of the 

public patrem^” 

After ibJ^Hp^was wrilfci|||^P;.. jU?|r ^ m were going to press. 

The to hand. The t|iis work, which has 

nomreAched its fifth volume, is well to our readers ; so that it 

wjU be uni&ecess^y tb say any ^d. Indeed, we have 

^y time h> take a very ra|^^«||^KKit^^ntents, which, how- 
to •convii^^^^|Bpp decidedly the best volume 
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which the editor has yet produced. The embellishments, twelve in 
number, are exquisite ; and the work is got up in a style whjch does 
infinite credit to the taste and ' liberality of the publishers. We 
extract a Sonnet by the Hon.^ Mrs. Norton, 

Oh ! for the time*«-tiHc happy sinless time 

AVhen fii-st we' mtirmur’chforth onr infant prayer, 

Listened with reverence to the church-bells’ chiine — 

Gazed oft tlie sky, and deemed tliat God dwelt there ! 

That timft is past— burdened with sin imd care 
No more we hear those holy deep-toned bells; 

But as tlicir echo trembles on the air, 

So in our sorrowing minds remembrance dwells. 

Rising reproachful from the deepest cells — 

Breathing of those fine days ere passion’s sigh 
Remorse aftd sorrow, (sad the talc she tells) 

Polluted the petition sent on high ; — 

When we knelt sinless, — and onr God alone 
Was in the prayer that rose to his Almighty throne. 

Art. III. — The Evidences of Christianity: Stated in a Popular and 
Practical Manner y in a Course of LectureSy delivered in the Parish 
Church of St, Mary, Islington, By Daniel Wilson, A.M. Vicar, 
In Two Vols. London: Wilson. 1858, Vol. I. Pp. 550. Price VZs, 
We are known to be no very ardent admirers of Mr. Daniel 
Wilson’s theological system and ecclesiastical views ; we are known to 
entertain no very high value for the turgid pretensions of the party 
to which he has attached himself ; and we have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing our most unqualified disgust at his recent political conduct, 
which, since he has dee^d it of sufficient consequence to deserve a 
sompwhat elaborate public apology, is fair matter of public discussion. 
Every honourable sympathy of the heart is outraged, when we behold 
any fellow man resigning, in one moment, and without the pretext of 
a new reason, old and important principles, to gratify an individual or 
lection ; hut let the apostate bo a minister of the Gospel — we attempt 
not ^0 express what is but too inexpressible. 

But have no intention to enter here on Mr. Wilson’s public con^- 
duct. This is not the place to do so. In the above brief remarks, 
if we consult not the reputation of the author, we consult that of his 
work. " We have made this statement^|^y|y with of showing, 

that those commendations, \y|^ch think^K volume under 

our consideration deserves, are no,^n|P^ult^ prcpo3r 

sessions, but really extofted fromp^PPP^e merit c^ HMu bject. 

We believe the phblic is rather/a^s^Kevidences of 

Christianity. Of the truf^jM^ (and there are many), there i§ not 
perhaps one treatise, colossal ** Credibility,” to tlie 

pithy and vigorous and Soame Jenyns, 

which does not of itself question in debate*. T^teir 
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mode is totally dissimilar ; but they are not so much conducive proofs 
as aliter demonstrations. Prove the authenticity and credibility of 
the Scriptures, and you-prove their inspiration ; therefore Christianity 
is true. Prove Leslie’s, criteria tjO hold of the Christian facts, 
and Christianity is true. Prove that the fijSst Christians endured the 
excess of persecution for our present story, and. Christianity must be 
true. Prove the incalculable superiority of the Christian lone of 
morals to every other, and conti-ast it wkh the bumble exterior of its 
first promulgators ; a higher hand is again evident, and Christianity 
is true. Above all, let its cfiTects be put tp, personal cxj>eriment, let 
the inquirer begin by doing the will of God ; he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God ; lie shall know that. Christianity is 
true. One of these arguments is enough with a eandid mind ; with 
the disingenuous, all combined are inefficient. It is on this account, 
that Christians overlook books on the evidences as superfluous, and 
sceptics despise, without reading them ; and thus the subject, except 
in the case of a few works, backed by eminent names, is much 
neglected, much more than it ought to he, by those who believe them- 
selves commanded by inspired authority always to be ready to give a 
reason of the hope that is in them. 

We do not think the pulpit altogether the most favourrd)le latitude 
for the production of Christian evidence. The very subject pre- 
sumes some education, sonic knowledge of the laws of evidence, some 
acquaintance with sceptical objections. Now these particulars neces- 
sarily do not hold universally in a promiscuous congregation. To- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century, the deists were becoming 
a conspicuous body, and their writings were gaining a considerable 
diffusion among the educated classes. ^ It was considered necessary to 
refute them from the pulpit. The consequence was, that many half- 
learned Christians became acquainted with objections which would 
otherwise never have reached them, without fiully understanding the 
minister’s refutation ; while the unlearned departed as tliey came; 
without the acquirement of a single idea on the supremely important 
subjects on which they came for instruction. This course, undoubt- 
edly, afforded gjreat advantages to the Methodists ; who, every where 
proclaiming the p^Jural corruptioxt^ plan, and the necessity of a re- 
novation throus^;l3h<^ sacri|||g|Jof a l^fdiator, and the grace of a Sanc- 
tifier, indicate^ffi^ very dl^^S^ which human nature always feels, 
and the which sfi^ris perpetually seeking. Had these 

igreat doctrmw^een more^ prominently exhibited in the Church, the 
extravagahees of the first apostles of J^thodisni would have found 
fewer and less respectable followers|^a^l, the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, in a popular sense, w^ould oh higher ground. For 

it by no^means follows, that peasant, though incapabje 
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of feeling the force of a logical or liistorical clcmonstifatipn, is a blind 
believer, or unable to give a reason of the hope that is in him. We 
have seen illustrious h^stahces to the contrary ; and it is these very 
doctrines, whicli, in their exact accommodation to the wants of his 
spiritual nature, and their perfect adaptation to the tranquillization of 
his fears, stamp upon his soul tlie impress of the Divinity which has 
revealed them. Again, an exclusive attention to the evidences of 
religion detracted from the claims of the religion wl)ich it proved. 
It was to little purpose to sift testimonies and confute objectors, where 
the very object to wliich ^hc evidences were ancillary, was studiously 
detained in the back ground. 

Meanwhile, an opposite, but equally exclusive system was producing 
like injury amonj^ the proselytes of MethodiMii. Tlieir uneducated 
teachers, favoured by human corruption, readily put an Antinomian 
construction on the important article which Wesley had enforced in a 
very different sense. TJie exertions of the clergy were now called 
to oppose a new enemy. The necessity of Christian morality was 
every where insisted on ; but tlio foundation was too little noticed, 
llencc some of the ])opiilar discourses of the middle of tlic last 
century are Addisonian essays, in wliich the reJi^(iour> character of 
duty is lost sight of. Tlic necessity of a return to a free and full 
declaration of “ the whole counsel of God” scarcely became generally 
admitted, before events in France again gave the suliject of the evi- 
dences a new and unparalleled interest, and the pulpit again resounded 
with antisccptical disputation. 

The fruits and tlie fall of the French Infidelity have preached the 
most eloquent of sermons on its value, and the clergy now seem gene- 
rally to admit, that a full and liberal developemcnt of the whole Chris- 
tian scheme is most agreeable to right reason, and the practice of the 
inspired teachers. The evidences of Christianity bear their propor* 
tion, but only their proportion, in the plan of popular instruction. 
The peasant is no longer confused vvith an unintelligible nomenclature, 
and the man of education no longer returns dissatisfied with the 
brevity and want of profundity which the very circumstances impose 
on a preacher, in treating a pqint of fJhristian evidence. 

Mr. Wilson has struck out of the path wdiich modern prudence, 
instructed by former failures, has He has^sought popular 

instruction in treating the subject of evidences withj^ Rincons ider able 
prolixity; and popular attention by a series, or several series, 

of argumentative propositions. How far he has succeeded in the 
pulpit we know not ; with printed production we are alone*con- 
cerned, and our opinion ujion ih^.^erits of that wx shall briefly state 
to the reader. 

Originality is not the excel&|||g of JMr, Wilson's work ; indeed, it is, 
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of all works which we have seen on the subject, the least original : 
and truly, originality, in this instance, is not very easily attained, or 
likely to be attended with much advantage' ‘£o the sum of Christian 
testimony. But what Mr. Wilson lose^ he compensates 

in comprehensiveness ; indeed, his wdfk'j^yiSm the sole exception of 
the insurpassable first volume of jFjbrtfC'p Jntfpdhction, is the most 
comprehensive we ever met with. Each , argUmeht of eminent im- 
portance is canvassed : not at the length, noV wi|hXhe depth and pre- 
cision of demonstration which so happily characterizes the work of 
Horne; but still clearly, satisfactorily, and with a popularity of style 
which renders the book agreeable to readers of little leisure or slender 
learning on this subject, and also makes it accessible to the young, for 
whom it is, in great measure, designed. The declamatory bharacter 
of the language is not so favourable to pure argument as, a less artificial 
manner; but allowance must be made for public discourses, and 
perhaps this very circumstance may be an attraction wheire something 
attractive is desirable. In one respect, indeed, the design of our 
author is highly praiseworthy. The nature of this w^e shall detail in 
his own words. 

The real character of the gospel; its remedy for the wants and misery of man ; 
its revelation of a stupendous scheme of redemption by the Son and Spirit of God, 
ought not to be concealed in such addresses. It is the author’s firm opinion 
that mucli injury has been unconsciously done to the cause of Christianity, 
amongst the class of persons to whom he is referring, by complimenting away 
the peculiarities of revelation ; by debating the evidences as a merely intellectual 
(jiiestion ; by treating as a slight matter the evil of unbelief; and by keeping out 
of siglit the main blessings of redemption, and the temper of mind in which 
these should be inquired into and received. Tlie author thinks, that secret infi- 
delity will never be effectually checked amongst us, aiid pure Christianity revived, 
till the infinite importance of practical religion pervades more apparently the 
whole manner in which we endeavour to .establish our peojde in the evidences of 
the gospel. 

• To avoid, indeed, minute details, to keep on firm and tenable ground, to shun 
topics really doubtful or unessential, and to connect jill our practical addresses 
with clear historical testimoni’esh^in short, to convince the understanding, whilst 
we aim at the heart — is the obvious dictate of prudence in every treatise on the 
Evidences — which the author hopes he lias not overlooked. Pref. viii. ix. 

We think he has succeeded. It is almost indifferent from which 

« 

Lecture we make our selection.* Each is concluded by an earnest 
and forcible appeal to the hf art,, find, a direct practical application of 
arguments appq^ently the driest ii^d most abstract. We take from 
Lecture II. the Allowing excellent observations on that absurd but most 
current opinion that men are not accountable for their belief. After 
exposing the unphilosophical spirit in which infidels in general ap- 
proach the Christiah question, our author proceeds : 

I may go farther, and ur^e tlioscf' me who are in danger of being se- 

duced by the scoffer, to consider wlattistheijr^n temper of mind when they are 
moat disposed to listen to such suggestions. Is it not, young man, when you 
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are living without prayer, without teachableness of heart, without purity of con- 
duct, without practical concern for religion, that these objections have the 
greatest weight with you ? Whereas when you were modest and unassuming 
and devout and virtuous, (that is, when you were in a right temper of mind,) 
you disregarded the flimsy sophistry of the ungodly. 

Stop, then, in your career. You have been listening to otlicif teachers than 
reason and true wisdom; you are in danger of being drawn still further aside 
from the paths of salvation. Stop ere you have hardened your neck and tliere 
be no remedy. Stop ere God give you up to your own devices. Let me remind 
you that at the last day you must give an account of the temper of heart in whicli 
you have inquired into Christianity, as well as of every other part of your con- 
duct. There are sins of the mind, as well as of the appetites and passions. 
Flatter not yourselves by saying that conviction is not in your own power, that 
if arguments fail to persuade, you are free from any further obligation, that yoti 
are not accountable for your belief.* For the question then will be, not whether 
you were convinced of the truth of Christianity, hut whether you might liave 
been convinced, had you cultivated from the first a right state of mind. The 
question then will be, not whether you entertained doubts about the Christian 
religion, hut whether you took the only practical way of removing them by 
purifying your life, and approaching the subject of revelation in a meek and 
lowly mind. The question at that last dread tribunal will be, whether you 
acted up to the light you possessed, or might have possessed ; or whether, on the 
contrary, trifling witli religion, violating conscience, and provoking the judichil 
anger of Almighty God, you brought on yourself that obduracy which no argu- 
ments could reach, nor persuasions move. Pp. 51 — 56. 

In the fifth Lecture the subject of the authenticity of the Scriptures 
is thus naturally, beautifully, and forcibly applied : 

Let me for one instant observe, in conclusion, that it was the love op 
Christians to the Bible, which has furnished us with the accumulated tes- 
timony which we have been reviewing. Can we fail, then, to admire that care 
of Divine Providence, which made the spontaneous dictate of the Christian's 
gratitude for redemption, the means of pouring down iq)on us a stream of proofs 
of the record by which it was conveyed ? Had the cold and theoretical Chris- 
tianity which now prevails, been all that the first converts knew, our religion 
would have expired at its birth. It was the holy ardour of love — it was the emo- 
tion of gratitude for the discoveries made in the authentic scriptures — it was the 
astonishment excited by the mysteries of redemption ; by the agony of the cross, 
the glory of the resurrection, tlic consolation of the divine Comforter — it was the » 
light and grace shed upon the miseries of mankind by the Sun of righteousness, 
which made the Bible what it was to the first Christians. This fixed it in their 
hearts, entwined it around their first imnciples of action, and connected it with 
their habitual language and doctrine. And it is to this we owe, under God, the 
copious testimonies on which our faith now rests. 

Let the detail of these testimonies, then, bring us back to that simplicity of 
love from which they flowed. Let /is delight in our Bibles. Let the discovery 
of our lost estate, and the proffers of exuberant grace in the sacrifice of Christ, 
which are there made to us, move and bear away our hearts. If professed 
Christians had any just measure of this devout temper, they^ would not need 
such courses of I.ectiires as I am now attempting. The obvious arguments for 
the autlienticity of the sacred scriptures, would so fall in with their conviction of 
the excellency of the gospel, as at once to kindle admiration, obedience, joy. 


* The dangerous and most irrational and unsound dogmas which have been publicly 
littered on this subject by persons, who, from ''f^eir political station, have the oppor- 
tunity of gaining the ear of their countrymen, appear quite lamentable to the considerate 
Christian* 
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The scoffs of unbelief would na more affect them now, than the scorn of Celsus 
or Porphyry did the first Christians. They would only see, in the bitterness of 
adversaries, whether ancient or modern^ and' in the admissions they are com- 
pelled to make, further reasons for adojring' tlmt igysterious providence which, 
after employing the love of friends, overlrules Ihe wrath of enemies to the 
establishment (jf his own word! They wptijd afsowe -to 4tS tnie cause, an indif- 
ference to lioliness and truth, that pervcirsfe iugek^ty’ which can overlook the 
most luminous evidence, to follow soin^ cIoutQ^iJuipJiism — which can adhere, 
amidst the blaze of evangelical light, to the darkness and uncertainty of huiPiari 
imaginations. 

Unmoved by such fearful examples of disobedietteo against conscience, the 
sincere Christian will be Only anxious to love his Bible more, to transcribe it into 
hi^ heart and life with greater fidelity, and rise by the means of tjicse proofs of 
authenticity, to that spiritual elevation of faith find joy in Gotl, and of holy 
obedience to his wdll, which it is the end of all external evidences to produce. — 

Pp. 166— lea. 

Mr. Wijson -takes a survey of the French philosophy effects, 

and then states the. following lamentable facts : 

^ It is partly a result of this spurious philosophy, and partly tlio., effect of other 
causes, that the 'Christian religion has boon too frequently passed by and slighted 
in oqr literature,* in Our projects of education, in our schemes of b^mevolence, in 
our plans* for dmusixig useful knowledge, even where it is far from being ex- 
pressly disavowed. It has come to be a received maxim with matiy, that the 
peculiarities of the Christian faith, its vital truths, its elevating hopes, its mj's- 
torious benefits arc, as if by common cori?c*nt, to bo kept out of sight. Our piety 
rises no higher tliari natural religion. All beyond iwS bigotry and superstilioii. A 
temporizing policy like this blights with a deadly indifiercnce all the bloom of 
Christianity, robs it of its peculiar glory, and reduces it to the cold detail of 
external morals. The channels of public information are poisoned. A perni- 
cious neutrality prevails. Education is divorced from religion. Knowledge is 
accounted sufficient to restrain the passions and purify the heart. The hope of 
eteriifil life in Christ Jesus, tlic fall of man, the redemption of tje cross', tlie 
grace of llie Holy Spirit, are forgotten, evaded, o]qK)sed, maligned. Unless 
therefore heavenly wisdom vffer her voice loudly In the strccls, and plant the 
standard of Christianity, as tlie centre of holhioss and truth, in (he openinys of fhr 
gates, and amidst the crowds of our youthful population, wo must expect the 
more daring invasions of liuuuin pride, .and the weakening, in the next age, of 
the venerable and sacred bulwarks of our common ftiilh. — Bp. 21, *22. ” 

We are happy to state that Mr. Wilson has not falleij into ,a 
take very common with the party to which he belongs, — the negation 
of a natural religion. On the contrary, he very wisely rests the 
beginning of Christian evidence on such a religion ; and in so doing, 
he is only treading the steps of the apostles.* To say that there is no 
religion antecedent in point ol* time to revelation is not to exalt reve- 
latfbn, but rather to since that very revelation gives 

natural religion the most express recognition. To say that no visible 
effects of natural religion were manifested before the promulgation of 
Christianity, argues not the non-existence, but simply the insuflSciency 

1 

* Paul and Barnabaf tell the people of Lystrajhat God left not himself without 
witness. (Acts xiv. 17.) Paul argues from natural religion to the Athenians, (ibid, xvii.) 
and the two first chapters of the Episfie to the Homans assume this as the basis of their 
argument. ' 
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of such a religion. And insufficient we must allow it to have been^ 
or a revelation would not have been sent to supersede it. Yet there 
were minds before Clurist" which did exhibit the genuine fruits of 
natural religion, partiallyi^indeed, darkened and' qualified by human 
blindness and corruption.: biit the same may also be predicated of 
many Chi^i^tians. * T&^iike natural religion for our rule after a reve- 
lation is come into the world> would be as absurd as it would be to 
walk by lamp-light after sun-rise ; but to deny that it ever existed or 
docs exist, because its uses are superseded to us, would be no less 
absurd. It would be, in fact, to deny the existence of the lamp, 
because the light of day has rendered it unnecessary. 

Hume’s famous argument is not originally, but very clearly and 
energetically^ demolished by Mr. Wilson as follows: 

The wonderful deeds then of the New Testament really occuri’ed. To resist 
such accumulated evidence, borne by such witnesses, attested by all their con- 
temporaries, admitted by their bitterest foes, corroborated by existing monuments 
and public usages, and strengthened by all the marks of truth in the accounts 
themselves — I say, to resist such evidence, not to speculative opinions, hut to dis- 
tinct matters of fact, is to overthrow the very foundations of truth, and to involve 
men in one bewildering maze of scepticism and abs\irdity. 

And yet this is coolly attempted by modern inlidels, not by going into an ex- 
amination of our arguments, or by producing coimter-cvidenco ; but by general 
insinuations against the fallibility of human testijnony, by asserting that miracles 
are contradictory to experience, and by alleging that the proof of remote history 
is weakened and extinguislied by the lapse of time. 

But what lias the general fallibility of human testimony to do with the strong, 
unshaken evidence of upright men to specific events which fell under their own 
notice ? For we are now only considering miracles as to the facts on which they 
rest. What the cause of them might be, that is, whether they are properly mi- 
raculous or not, we do not now inquire ; we adduce testimony to the naked facts. 
Were the water-pots filled with water? Did it become wine? Here are two 
^cts. Was Lazarus dead? Did Lazarus live again after four days? Was 
Bartimeus blind ? Did he receive his sight ? W as our Lord crucified ? Did he , 
live. again on the third day? These are the questions. , 

Now what can general insinuations against human testimony avail in a case 
^that before us, when every caution has been taken against this very fal- 
libility, and the evidence of twelve unimpeached beholders, with the suffrages of 
a wliole nation, excludes all possibility of mistake ? As well miglit we enter a 
court of justice, and, w’hcn a jury of twelve men upon their oath, under the di- 
rection of a learned and impartial judge, have brought in a verdict, upon the 
testimony of numerous credible witnesses. to a specific fact — whisper the falli- 
bility of human testimony. 

It is further objected, that these wonde#fii|| 4 W,*rks are contrary to experience. 
To what experience ? To that of the ohjectdr merely ? Then he will shut out 
all facts of which he is not himself the eye-witness ; and the Indian who should 
refuse believe on any testimony the fact of water being frozen, would be in 
the right. But does the obmetor mean the experience of others ? Then he 
must come to testimony. Thus his objection does not apply. Opposite ex- 
perience is not necessarily contradictory. In order to oppose experience fib mi- 
raculous facts, the objector should contrast the testimony of those wlio professed 
to have seen miracles, and considered them divine ; to the testimony of those 
who, under similar circumstances, saw «ame actions, and considered them 
not divine, but mere impostures. — Pp. 2^—230. 

VOL. XI. NO. XI. 4 s 
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Mr. Wilson docs not appear equally felicitous in statements of 
the argument from prophecy ; he alleges passages ivhich, probably, 
are no prophecies at all ; and passages, t6<^, which,, most assuredly, what- 
ever be their real character, hear no evidence of 

prophetic significance. He states that th^ Emmanuel was, “ as 
the angel expressed it,” Jesus, (p. SOg.) This a little consideration 
of the passage (Matt. i. gl — 23) will shew to be a misconception. 
Emmanuel could never be expounded” Jesus, because the two names 
have very different significations. Every tyro in Hebrew and biblical 
literature knows, that to say a person’s name is called, is only a peri- 
phrastic way of saying that person is. One instance will be more than 
sufficient, and that relates to this very subject. (Isa. ix. 6.) ‘‘ Ilis 

name shall he cflZ/erf Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace where it is evident that not 
the names but the nature of the Object are intended to be conveyed. 
So Emmanuel is only a name declaratory of a nature, “ God with us,” 
God present in the flesh. He was to he God with us ; but his name, 
also indicative of his office, but not of similar signification WMth his 
prophetical designation, was to be Jesus, a Saviour. Next Mr. Wilson 
tells us that the flight into Egypt w^as prophesied of by Hosea. 
(ch. xi. 1.) The words there are, ** When Israel was a child, then I 
loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.” Even if there be a 
mystical sense in this passage, it can scarcely be used as evidence. No 
unbeliever, certainly, w^ould admit it ; Julian argued against Chris- 
tianity from the ill-judged allegation of it : the substitution of Jesus 
for Israel is apparently violent, and both text and context direct us to 
well-known historical particulars. It may be said that the passage is 
alleged as prophecy by Matthew, (ch. ii. 15.) We more than doubt 
it. The verb Tfkrjpou) has no such necessarily restrained meaning. 
The Evangelists, as Jews, had a thorough and habitual recollection of 
their national scriptures ; and the literal language of Hosea had an 
application so much more emphatic in the call of our Lord than 
in the call of Israel, that a Jew could scarcely have failed to 
notice it. Most commentators are of opinion that there was no 
prophecy. Heinsius, perhaps, .has beljt illustrated the subject, in 
his Exercitationes Sacrao, py a quotation from Epiphanius. 'Phat 
father is combating the opposite errors of the Antidicomarianites and 
the Collyridians ; the former of whom disparaged, while the latter 
worshipped the Virgin. He thus speaks of both : wc rd irapd TLtrt 

rwv EXH0EN ^lAOSO^HN ^Sofievov kAI iv avrolg IIAIIPHSASGAI, 
iy T^XiysiVy al aKp^Tfjrec ierdTijreg* or, as it might be translated, “ so 
that the current sayings of some of the Heathen Philosophers, 

‘ extremes meet^ was fuleilled in them.” Now, as Epiphanius 
certainly never meant to say that the Heathen Philosophers prophesied 
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of two cliristlah sects, there is no reason why the same vert) 
should not have the same sense in St. Matthew, which it undoubtedly 
possesses in the above-gi ted passage. It is an elegant allusion and 
adaptation, as if th^ BV^T^^elist had smd, “ so tha^ the figurative 
declaration of God ihHoseti, ‘out of Egypt I have called my son,' 
became, in this instance, ^a literal fact." no scholar need be 

told, is not always causal, and has, with the subjunctive, frequently 
the same force as alerrc with the infinitive. The education of Christ at 
Nazareth is also stated by Mr. Wilson to have been matter of pro- 
phecy; and he cites, in proof, Judges xiii. 5. 1 Sam, i. 11. Such 
citations, if possible, would weaken the cause of which Mr, Wilson is 
so able a champion. For what do they amount to? Samson and 
Samuel might be types of Christ, (though this is not universally 
acknowledged) ; but the passages referred to certainly belong to them 
and none other; and no infidel would listen^ for a moment to such 
declarations as prophecies. Beside this, granting them to be such, 
they foretell, if they foretell any thing, not Christ's “education at 
Nazareth,” but his being a Nazarite^ a thing most essentially different, 
and which Christ never was. The citation by St, Matthew of “ that 
which was spoken by the prophets, on Nafwpatoc #c\?/0//<Terai, ” is one 
of the obscurest texts in the whole Bible, and not to be so soon dis- 
posed of. To us the most satisfactory interpretation appears to be 
this : Nazareth was proverbially a despised place, as is evident from 
Nathanael's question. Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth ? 
“A Nazarene,” therefore, would be, among the Jews, a proverbial 
term for a “despised and rejected ” character. It is not said that any 
particular prophet had declared that Christ should be called a Naza- 
rene, but that the prophets had so predicted, — that this was the tenor 
of prophecy. Now, certainly, the Holy Spirit “ testified beforehand 
the sufferings of Christ,” and, in this sense, tlie propliets had declared 
that he should be called a Nazarene, that is, that he should be de- 
spised and dishonoured. But on a point of such difficulty we would 
rather suggest than determine : much less would we say that the 
declarations concerning the sacred separations of Samson and Samuel 
are prophetic evidence of Qhrist's -education at Nazareth. Again, 
Mr. Wilson adduces as evidence our Lqrd's “ superhuman prescience 
in his comments on the ancient oracles.” (p. 314.) “His exposition of 
the mission of John Baptist and of the types ; the brazen serpent, the 
manna, and the Passover ; his appeal to Moses ; his assertion of the 
joy of Abraham at the prollJ)ect of his advent ; his declaration con- 
cerning Jonah ; his explanation of the stone which the bifllders 
rejected,” are brought forward by Mr. Wilson as “proofs of our 
Lord's prophetical inspiration.” This is a mistatement which we 
grieve to find disfiguring so respectable a work, and so important a 
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subject,* They are, indeed, remarkable expositions ; e?^positions of 
the most satisfactory kind ; but a retrospective “ prescience,**’ a “ pro- 
phetical ** view of the past, is a style of parlance ^ which we cannot 
bring ourselves to comprehend. 

We cannot conclude this article without adve^iug tp another subject 
occasionally glanced at in Mr. Wilson’s pa^s. We desire no better 
language on this head than his own : : 

In the sixteenth century, when from a gradual corruption of the Christian 
faith, revelation was nearly lost, what was it that marked the decay ? was it not 
morals depraved — superstitions multiplied — heathenism revived under the garb 
of ChriRtfanity — spiritual tyranny established — the pure worship of God forgot- 
ten — moral duties exchanged for vows and pilgrimages and austerities — secu- 
larity, selfishness, moral apathy, vice triumphant? And what was it that 
recalled men to the truth of essential religion i Was it unaided reason ? Was it 
not the Book of Revelation re-opened, re-published, re -appealed to by the mag- 
nanimous zeal of the Reformers and Martyrs? — P. 83. 

I dwell not on the features of the eastern antichrist, as painted in the book of 
Daniel, and the kindred hUiguage of St.John, because I hasten to notice what 
more immediately presents itself before our eyes, the great westem apostacy. 
Let US first see how it is delineated by the prophetic pencil of Daniel. We there 
find it set forth as a seducing power, that was to arise after the conversion, 
downfall, and division into ten sovereignties of the fourth, or Roman empire — 
little, in comparison of these others as to secular authority, but claiming and 
obtaining an universal spiritual authority over the body of the western kingdom, 
acquiring and maintaining this through policy and craft, procuring a voluntary 
surrender of power from really superior sovereigns, and using it to become a leader 
to others in apostacy, persecution, and various kinds of opposition to the truth. 

With these criteria, I compare St. Paul’s description in the New Testament of 
the apostacy, or falling away, when the man of sin should be revealed, the son 
of perdition, who opposeth and cxalteth himself above all that is called God, or 
that is worsliippcd ; so that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing him- 
self that he is God; whose coming ismfter the working of Satan, with all power, 
and signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in 
them that perish — God sending them a strong delusion, that they should believe 
a lie. — The mystery of iniquity,’* adds the apostle, ‘‘ doth already wotk ; only, he 
who now letteth, will let, until he be take'n out of the way.” In this delineation, 
I find the same distinctive features as in the description of the prophet, with the 
additional marks of blasphemous usurpation of the place and authority of God — 
a mystery of iniquity, which was already insinuating itself when the apostle 
wrote, but which w^as lot or hindered, by the jealous authority of the Roman 
empire, united then under one potent government; but which would be re- 
vealed wrhen the downfall and dismemberment of that empire should remove the 
obstacle to its dcvelopement. 

The same great apostle resumes the suhjecC^in his first epistle to Timothy, and 
foretells that in “the latter times, some should depart from the faith, giving 
heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils, speaking lies in hypocrisy ; 
having their conscience seared with a hot iron ; forbidding to marry, and com- 
prandmg to abstain from meats”-^particular8 all falling under the same heads 
as those before enumerated. 

We next come to the closing visions of projjhecy in the Revelation, and, lo, 
corruption as in the prophet, the same times assigned to it, the same 
gieogi^hioal and chroimlogical position in the map of prophecy, lead to the con- 
Q^sation of all our previous notions, and add many other decisive indications. 

apostacy is here described as a j)ower having a mouth speaking great things, 
and even blasphemies; it makes war writh the saints; it has horns Tike a lamb, 
bttt speaks as a dragon ; it doth great wonders, and deceiveth those that dwell on 
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the earth. It is called “ Mystery, Babylon the Great, the Mother of Harlots, and 
Abominations of the Earth.” It is further depicted as a sorceress, decked in pur- 
ple, and scarlet, and gold, and precious stones, and pearls : drimk with the blood 
of the saints, and >vith the blood of the martyrs of Jesus” — working by other 
governments, who agree to give unto her tli^ir strength and power” — and 
thus becoming the fouiitaii;! b^d of corruption ; and inducing tde “kings of the 
earth to commit fornicatidh with her.” Moreover, the place is now absolutely 
fixed ; “ the city of the seven ':i||piintains; the great city, that reigneth over the 
kings of the earth”~the head 6f the fourth empire. The time also is more ex- 
pressly limited to the jperiod when the dismembered kingdoms of the Roman 
empire agree to give their power into her hands. The duration also, is defined 
to be twelve hundred and sixty prophetical days, or years — a period already 
assigned in the book of Daniel, and confirmed in the Revelation, by six or 
seven repeated declarations. 

What spiritual power it was, that arose in the city of Rome after the fall of 
the empire, uniting in itself all these marks and indications, I need not tell you. 
Let the corruptions of doctrine and precept, the usurpation of the rights of con- 
science, tlie proliibition of the free use of the scriptures, the spiritual establish- 
ment of idolatry, the principle of working by craft, meretricious splendour, and 
religious delusion — the energy of error — together witji the persecutions which 
have characterized for so many centuries Qie church and bishop of Rome, 
expound thc.divine prophecies. 

Such a combination of tokens, verified before our eyes in a spiritual apostacy, 
which has existed unchanged in all its characters, for nearly twelve centuries, is 
a proof of prophetic inspiration of the most illustrious kind ; at the same time 
that it explains and dovclopes the mystery of the divine providence, which the 
actual state of Christendom exhibits — tiay, it turns the most painful and oppres- 
sive view which the sincere Christian can take of the declension of the church, 
into the strongest confirmation of his faith. — Pp. 354 — 358. 

On all this we have only one question to ask Mr. Wilson. After 
this eloquent and argumentative writing, how does he satisfy his con- 
science in his late political tergiversation ? Behold, drawn by his own 
vivid pencil, dipped in the colours of divine prophecy, the system, 
the principles, which he now deems it ‘‘ expedient to admit 
to a full participation in the legislature of this Christian country ! 
“ Heathenism in the garb of Christianity — spiritual tyranny — 

SECULARITY, SELFISHNESsj MORAL APATHY, VICE TRIUMPHANT, — A SE-^ 
nUCING POWER, ACQUIRING AND MAINTAINING AUTIIORITV THROUGH 
POLICY AND CRAFT — PROCURING A VOLUNTARY SURRENDER OF POWER 
FROM REALLY SUPERIOR SOVEREIGNS, AND USING IT TO BECOME A 
LEADER TO OTHERS IN APOSTACY, PERSECUTION, AND VARIOUS KINDS OF 
OPPOSITION TO THE TRUTH — WOBKINq BY OTHER GOVERNMENTS, WHO 
AGREE TO GIVE UNTO HER THEIR STRENGTH AND THEIR POWER, AND 
THUS BECOMING THE FOUNTAIN HEAD OF CORRUPTION, —CORRUPTION OR 
DOCTRINE AND PRECEPT, — USURPATION OF THE RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE, — 
PROHIBITION OF THE FREE USE OF THE SCRIPTURES, — A SPIRITUAL ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF IDOLATRY— A PRINCIPLE OP WORKING BY CRAFT A 

MERETRICIOUS SPLENDOUR AND RELIGIOUS DELUSION — THE ENERGY 

OF ERROR, WHICH has existed UNCHANGED IN ALL ITS 
CHARACTERS for nearly twelve centuries — this is the system 
which Mr. Daniel Wilson now believes it expedient to infuse into the 
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councils of legislation! The mysterious perils, confided by our 
cautious governors to Mr. Wilson and their select friends, were, it 
seems, so tremendously grave, that they might cheaply be bought off 
with the. above enuraeratloa! 

It is painful to be obliged to connect such remarks with a work of 
such decided merit as that before us —but the perilous state of pre- 
sent affairs requires all who value their religion and their church to 
cry aloud and spare not : ” to shew that bad faith, self-contradiction, 
and mischief the most extensive, run through the whole texture of the 
late ruinous measure : and take every opportunity of exhibiting, 
most espedally in the language of its advocates, the character of that 
system which is now engrafted on British policy. 

With these remarks we conclude our notice of Mr, Wilson^s work, 
sincerely recommending it to the notice of our readers, for its popu- 
lar, comprehensive, and practical character, and its eloquent and 
energetic condemnation of those opinions which have the present good 
fortune to number its author among their political advocates. 
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Sttcred Poems : confaining Poetical Il- 
lustrations of Scripture; the Pam- 
peiroy or Tempest of La Plata; the 
Human Hand; the Hand. Divine; 
the Infant's Death, By the Rev, 
Charles Frederick Watkins. 
London: Rivingtons. Salisbury: 
Brodie and Dowding. 1829. pp. 
• XX. 120. Price 7s, 6d, 

Ip a true" devotional feeling could 
be considered as apology for want of 
a high poetical fervour, Mr. Watkins 
might rank amongst the great names 
he has enumerated in his Preface. 
But there is so much about his vohmu?, 
as a subscription work, to disarm criti- 
cism of her offensive weapons, tfiat we 
decline offering an opinion which jus- 
.tice might strictly demand. Never- 
wless, it may be characterised as a 
very |espectable performance. There 
Are truly original remarks in the 
which wo extract for their 

4*1^ is the fault of the generality of sacred 
in our language, that the thoughts 
ooDiceptions of the authors are beneath 


the dignity of the subject: or that the 
expressions they use are derogatory to -the 
occasion. 

There are some, indeed, to be excepted 
from this censure ; Pope^s Messiah ; a part 
of Dryden’s Rcligio Laid ; and one or two 
of his minor pieces j the noble Poem of 
Sir John Davis on the Soul ; not to speak 
of Milton, and others, who have introduced 
fictitious characters and actions in the 
course of the drama. 

Whether the present Poems can claim 
the culogium which Episcopius passed 
upon those of Grotius, must be left 
to others to determine. 1 am satisfied 
with the approbation bestowed upon them 
by *piy learned and venerable Diocesan, 
and other highly esteemed and talented 
individuals ; which affords me the greatest 
confidence and encouragement in sub- 
mitting them to the notice of the public; 
at the same time-keeping in mind, tliat a ' 
variety of tastes will occasion a variety of 
opinions upon every subject. 

If any objection be made, it ought, in 
propriety, to be confiiied to the quality of 
the performance, and not to the nature of 
the work. For though many religious per« 
sdns profess to discard all poetry from their 
reading, they only prove thereby either 
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that they possets a defective organization, 
or that their sentiments are not in unison 
with those of true piety. If the former, 
they cannot help it ; if the latter, then may 
we ask, why is poetry applied by the 
inspired writers — especially by the sweet 
Psalmist of Israel — to the loftiest and most 
heart'felt strains of devotion, in all its 
branches of prayer, and praise, and thanks- 
giving? 

Was not the creation commenced with 
the harmonious strains of angels; and will 
not poetry be used by the redeemed, when 
the world shall have passed away? Is 
there not harmony and grace observed in 
the structure of all the works of God; in 
the plans and operations of Ins providence; 
in those of redemption likewise ? And is 
it not an inconsistency to object to, nay, 
not to approve of, a harmony and grace 
of numbers, in the mention and celebration 
of those works ? 

The minor pieces which stand first in 
this collection, are specimens of Poetical 
Illustrations of Scripture; many more of 
which I purpose, with Divine permission, 
to publish at some future season, if these 
should prove successful. — Pp. xvi — xviii. 

The Infant’s Death” is not in- 
cluded in the title-page, but has been 
added since it was printed. It is 
founded on feelings whicli every father 
can appreciate. Whatever may be its 
defects as a composition, it docs great 
credit to the writer’s heart. The sweet- 
ness of the ideas in the following con- 
cluding lines makes up for all offences 
against rhythm or rhyme. 

undivided from its source : 

How low soe’er it falls, for various ends, 

To the same height it still again ascends. 

So “ of His fulness we have all receiv’d,’' 
Whilst he lemains unsever’d, unbereav’d: 
His grace descending, fills our hearts with 
love, 

Which bursting forth, returns to him above. 

Pp. 27, 28. 

Parochial Letters from a Bmeficed 

Clergyman to his Curate. Ijondon: 

Rivingtons. 1829. 12mo. pp. 301. 

Iv dydTrjji is the motto 
prefixed to these letters by their worthy 
author, whose sincerity and kindly 
feelings are indeed manifested through- 
out the work. The letters are fifteen 
in number, embracing a variety of 
subjects from suggestions on minor 


points of domestic economy, up to the 
great and all pervading question, which 
many well-meaning persons would fain 
ersiiade themselves is now set at rest 
f we think some of these hints rather 
superduoiis, (such for ftistance as tliose 
on buildiTig a Parsonage, whiclif ad- 
dressed to a country Curate, who is as 
likely to construct a Cathedral, made 
us smile,) and do not take quite the 
same view of some other subjects, the 
benevolent and truly Christian spirit 
which breathes throughout the volume, 
would amply atone for greater defects 
than any which its pages contain. 


The Opening of the SiM Seal. A 

Sacred Poem. (Rev. vi. 12 — 17.) 

London: Longman. 1829. pp. 179. 

Price 7s. (yd. 

This volume, wc understand, passed 
into a second edition a month after 
its publication. 'J'o such as weigh 
fame by the pound, and calculate merit 
according to a multiple ratio of im- 
pressions of any given sized sheet, this 
may appear like praise. But our 
poetical friend will not thank us for 
considering it as such ; so we take the 
opportunity of saying something else 
in his favour, more available. And 
wc cannot do so more flatteringly tliaii 
by producing the following quotation 
to back us in our assertion, that the 
Poem contains much excellent writing, 
both as regards tlie mechanical and 
the intellectual parts of composition.* 
It comes from the opening of Part 11. 

In the realms 

Of space, innumerable worlds revolved 
In their ethereal orbits. Suns on suns. 
With their attendant systems, rolling pa thed 
The interminable void; — yet not at will 
liqaming through ether, but in bounds 
prescribed 

By GO!d himself; each flaming sun around 
Held planetary orbs their mystic dance. 
That never had known change; worlds 
above worlds, 

Countless as pearly drops that gem the, 
mead 

On vernal mom, lay pillowed on the slw, — ^ 
And, in the centre of the wondrous wnole, 
The Deity himself, benignant still, 

Guiding, protecting tlicm, the spirit of life 
Transfused, and, omnipresent, reigned o’er 
all. 
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So they went on in harmony, and knew 
Each its prescribed course; and, as they 
roUed, 

Celestial music through the boundless space 
Incessant roamed, the music of the spheres, 
To mortal ears iu.audibley butpft * 

By l)|itening seraphs, in their ‘^^ewless flight 
On light’s pure pinions, raptured heard; — 
^o thejr 

In smooth, unerring bourse through ether 

Rapidly rolling, and, with hallowed song, 
Together hymn^sweet music to their God. 

Pp. 49, 50. 

^ 't' 

We ' say not too much, when we 
give the writer credit for having 
broijght before his readers, in this 
volume, specimens of his power as a 
poet of no every-day stamp, llie 
subject we say nothing of. It is de- 
cidedly out of the reach of any poet. 
There ;-^re some playful and pretty 
minor poems added, of which our 
narrow limits preclude fiirther men- 
tion here. 


Friendship's Cfferiny: a Literary Al- 
hum^ and Christmas and New Year's 
Present for 1830. London: Smith 
and Elder, pp. xii. 384. 12^. 

A OR AND feature in the Annuals is 
their sound moral feeling, and their 
encouragement of those social and 
manly .virtues, wdiich are at once the 
ornament and the happiness of civilized 
life. We did not think it inrelevant 
with the plan of our journal to recom- 
'mend the ^‘Friendship’s Offering” of 
last year on this particular ground; 
and so long as it continues to hold its 
resent rank amflng the works of its 
indred, we shall evfcr be glad to award 
the praise which it so richly deserves. 
On the present occasion, however, after 
what we have said in our review* of 
“ The Iris,” we feel ourselves esjpecially 
^lled i^pon to announce, that, what- 
l|Ver we may tltihk of Ua UUe to its title, 
to l&e^ry praise folk nothing 
of of its competitors, which 
hav^a. y^t seen. Had it come to 
time, we should possibly 
" ‘ c<mp]ed it with Ins” and 

Athtilet”m' a morelepgthen’ed review. 
'£he embeltishmeflts are thirteen in 
H^||uml)er, afld 'O very superior merit 
a i^ciipen of the literary execution 


we select the following from the pen of 
Dr. Bowring, as most congenial to our 
>pages: — 

GOD AND HEAVEtti ^ 

The silver chord in twain is snapped. 

The golden bowl is broken ; 

The* mortal mould in darkness wrapped, 
The words funereal spoken ; 

Tha tomb is built or the rock is 
Or delved is the grassy dad ; 

And what for mourning man is leOit 
O what is left — but God 1 

The tears are shed, that mourned the dead. 
The flowers they wore are faded; 

The twilight dim hath veiled the sun, 

And hope’s sweet dreamings shaded. 

And the thoughts of joy that wfere planted 
deep. 

From our heart of hearts are riven ; 

And what is left us when we weep ? 

0 what is left — but Heaven. 

P* 288. 


The Juvenile Forget Me Not: a Chrisir 
mas and New Year's Gift, or Birth* 
day Present for the Year 1830. 
Edited hy Mrs. S. C. Hall. Lon- 
don : Hades, pp. viii. 229. 

It would be unfair to have noticed 
the labours of Mr. Hall in behalf of 
those of riper growth, who look -for- 
ward to the anniversary of “ Amulets *“ 
and “ Forget Me Nots,” wHhput giving 
a passing glance at the more humble, 
but perhaps more, interesting perform- 
ance of his amiable jpartner. Jger 
volume, as well as his, ' is decidedly £& 
superior to that of last year ; indeed 
there is mucli in its contents which 
would do no discredit to the “ Amplet” 
itself ; and the embellishments, are 
truly enchanting. MyBrotheF’ almie 
is worth the wWe opst of the booh ; 
and “ Bol>cherry ” is worth 4hrec of 
“My Brother.” Of the literary part of 
the volume we caShiot speak too hi^iy. " 
The openi^ sketch by late^ 1^8. 
Barbauld is inferior to few of the 
known productions of that amiably 
structress, eithet^m 9 riginality:D| 
or utility of ; and the, 

Cabin,” by Hall herself, is a xhoi^, ^ 
delightful morceau. We think the 
“ rising generation” will not be baet 
ward m wishing many happjr New 
Years to so agreeable and kind a Sster^ 
for their pleasure and improvement.- 
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A SERMON. 

ADVENT SUNDAY. 

^'Zecjhariah ix. 9. 

Rejmce greatly^ 0 daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: 
behold, thy King cometh unto thee; he is just and having salvation; 
'lovply, and riding u'pon an ass, qind upon a colt the foal of an ass. 

One. of the greatest and most incontestable proofs of the divine 
authority and rank of .Christ, is exhibited in the accurate fuldlinent 
of the ancient prophecies in his person and his offices. It^s a proof 
which infidelity cannot refute, and scepticism cannot justly disbelieve. 
It is a. proof at once comprehensive and clear, determinate and irre- 
fragable ; one which must dissipate the clouds of error, and confirm 
the wavering mind of the unconvinced inquirer into the mysteries and 
truth , of revelation. The comparison of the Sacred Scriptures is a 
task' delightful and important, and one which will not fail to instruct 
bumble-minded Christian. It is true, that in the writings of the 
anotedi prophets, there are yet many things to be understood ; but 
there are also so many things adapted to the comprehension of the 
mei’est infant, that human reason may be satisfied, whilst it gives an 
opportunity to faith to exercise its most important duties. In the 
earlier }X)rtions of Old Testament history, the events which were to 
happen in the distant course of ages, are typified by ordinances and 
by rites, which required a greater stretch of foresight and of faith 
thiafi was necessary, when the progress of events had prepared the 
heurt of the believer for the wonderful and mysterious circumstances 
that attended the coming of the promised Saviour. 

In tlm dim and clouded visions of the patriarchs of old, futurity 
was darkly shadowed* forth ; but, as the light of years broke in, by 
slow degrees, the prospect brightened ; till, in the glorious twilight 
which prec'fe4®d;‘the rising of the Sun of Righteousness, truth was 
made clear, and the everlasting purposes of almighty wisdom were 
revealed in the effulgence of an almost actual presence. Thus gra- 
dually prepared for the consummation of their hopes, the faithful 
rSrere enabled steadily to gaze upon the dawning splendour of the day- 
spring from on high, and to await with patience th6 developement of 
thajt complicafed drama, whos^ foundation, and whose catastrophe had 
alone to the redempdbn of mankind, by the incarnatipn, the 
death, and the reeUrrection ofMessias. 

For siQ^e time, however, previous to *the great event of Christ’s 
advent, the veil had b^en drawn between jthe present and the 
; the eye of prophecy was closed, a^ inspiration ceased to act 
of men. Yet So plain were the last utterings of the 
Spirit, that .thdae who rah might read. Prophecy had almost 
eeasH.to be mysterious; and its language was the language 
aeeorate depicter of what was no longer hid from his eye?, but which 
seemed to be revealed in the' presence of an actual existence. Of 
Aiij^ind was the propheby of Zechatiah, whence the text is teken, 
VOL, XI, NQ. XI. 4 T ^ , 
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whose fulfilment, as recorded in the gospel for the day, at the distance 
of Ml years after the prediction, accords not only in the circum- 
stantial' details of the facts themselves, but in the veryjanguage ^d 
thje s^le of the narration, with the exact delineation of the ancient 
seer.^. \ . 

Thi^re are many considerations connected with this prophecy and 
its fulfilment, which ought to take the firmest hold upon the heart of 
every one„^ongst us ; for they will not only conj^rm our faith in the 
gospel, buF afford to us a warning that no onej who thinks at all 
upon Ms pre^nt and his future state, can carelessly refuse to listen to. 
It is well k%wn that the Jews, notwithstanding their right to b#**"" 
esteemed the peculiar children of the Lord, were a bigotted and un- 
believing race of men who, to suit their own particular purposes, 
had corrupted' the pure words of life by the tradition of the scribes. 
Captivated by the gorgeous panoply of human power — bewildered 
by the vain imaginations of temporal majesty — they had foolishly 
concfeived, that Christ, the promised King, should come in the cha- 
r^tcter of a temporal prince, surrounded by courtiers, and attired in 
all the magnificence of eastern splendour. They looked to .him to 
a mighty conqueror,, and expected his arrival at^e head of .vk^Oidous 
armies, j^riumphing over all their earthly eneniiies, and restcerfiBg to 
their former rank the favoured sons and daughters of Jehovah. It 
was clear to them that the promised Messias would appear in the cha- 
racter of a prophet, priest, and king ; but when they read of him jti 
prophecy, they either did not, or would not see, in what manner 
he was to take on himself those glorious attributes. “ I will raise them 
up a Prophet,” was foretold to them by God himself, through the 
mouth of his servant Moses : —He was predicted also a Priest, bjf ^ 
parentage and office of Melchisedek ; and in the language 
Psalmist, God had declared, “ I have set my King upon my holy 
hill of Zion.” And Daniel speaks of the Redeemer of Israel in. the 
following terms: — “There was given him dominion, and glory, and 
a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, should serve him. 
His dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, 
und his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” The dignity also 
of this almighty Sovereign was depicted by Isaiah... “ Tha govern^ 
ment,” says he, “ shall be upor\ his shoulders, and his name shall, be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Fa* 
ther, the Prince of Peace ; of the increase of his government and 
peace shall be no end.” Such a priest, prophet, and king was Christ; 
although he did not come unto .his pedj^de in the expected ^array of a 
triumphant warrior. To the sanguine minds of the ambitious Jews, 
the exalted titles of their Saviour could do notl|jbg but awaken hopes 
of wealth, and^ grandeur, and dominion, pomp and magnificence ; con- 
quered realms, and dlptim nations. , 

, It pleased, however, the eternal God to will it otherwise. 
came not in power, but in weakness; born in poverty, nurtured in 
seclifsion, and doonoygd to persecution ; their promised Saviour, Priest, 
and King, “came unto his own, and his own received him not.” 
Foretold, as he had been, in the mystery of his birth, that he should 
come pi David’s line, and should be bom at Bethlehem ; they saw in 
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him, when he had come amongst them, only the son of Joseph and Mary ! 
But though the Jews were hard of heart, and slow to credit what Ihe 
prophets fiadiibretold of him, Christ had his office to take up; and his 
duties to perform. Rejected as the “carpenter’s son,” — despised as a 
Galilean— buffeted as a blasphemer, he was still tj^^e Son of God, 
the. King of Israel, and the Saviour of the world.^ ^ 

tempjie which was standing at Jerusalem, tKefe, was the second 
temple ; and the pyophet Haggai had foretold, that in it iphrist should 
take 'upon himself the priestly office. And that he did so, will appear 
to all who have perused the Gospel for the day. It was moreover 
prophesied, that Christ should come in humility, although a king. 
Never was prediction more accurately descriptive ; never was fulfil- 
ment more complete. Christ did come as a king ; for “a great mul- 
titude spread their garments in the way ; and others cut down branches 
from the trees, and strawed them in the way. And the multitudes 
that went before, and that followed, cried, saying, Hosanna to the 
Son of David ! Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord ; 
Hosanna in the highest.” And not alone in this was the prophecy 
completed ; for in accordance with the words of Zechariah, and that 
it might he fulfilled yehich was spoken by him^ Christ did conte unto his 
city riding upon an ass, yea, even (for that is the meaning of the word 
md in this ^ace) upon a colt the foal of an ass.” 

Whether the Jews were, or were not convinced, by the exact accom- 
plishment of these prophecies, the Scriptures were fulfilled, and the 
word of God established beyond the power of contradiction. Christ, 
therefore, came unto his city : and, as the narrative of the Evangelist 
proceeds, unto his temple. And what was this advent, but an advent 
w|i!ch had been foretold by the inspired Malachi, nearly five centuries 
bwore ? “ The Lord,” says he, “ whom ye seek, shall suddenly come 

to his temple.” And Christ’s coming was a sudden one ; for he went, 
says St. Matthew, “ into the temple of God, and cast out all them 
that sold and bought in the temple ; and overthrew the tables of the 
money-changers, and the seats of them that sold doves ; and said 
unto them, It is written. My house shall be called the house of prayer, 
but ye have made it a den of thieves,” Severe and awful denuncia^ 
tioii ! severe, indeed, in its succeeding act of power ; and awful in its 
influence on the readers of the Gospel ! Such was the advent of our 
^viour to the Jews, when he first took upon himself the power he 
was endowed, with, and asserted in his own, and in his Father’s name, 
the majesty of the King, and the sanctity of the last and great High- 
Priest. * 

How was it that this simple sentence, “ It is written,'* should have 
had such influence dn the intoxicated minds of those profane and 
wicked traders in the courts of Salem ? but that, by ^ instinct, un- 
' accountable, they themselves at once perceivedf in him who spake it, 
the King of Salem, and the Priest of God ? It was the feast of the 
passbver ; and the oxen, and the sheep, and the turtle-doves, were 
intended for the great and annual sacrifice ; but when Christ* saw 
that, regardless of the need of these his creatures, the impious dealers 
had profaned the use of them, making gain of his Father’s offerings 
in his Father’s house, with an indignant brow, and an unsparing hand, 
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he drove^out t^ese wicked men, and cleared the holy courts of evarice 
and profanity!. pfhe splendour and the sanctity of the former 
temple was but a fading glory ; and though enriched by all thetdevout 
liberality of Solomon, yet when Christ, “ the desire of all nations,*^ 
hadonce appealed, then might ell true Israelites (in the second temple) 
lift up a joyful Voice, aiid say, ** A gre^tter than Solomon is here/* 

But it was nqt glbhe to, pr#tre the truth of Gospel histoj’y, %y com- 
paring if with the records , of the prophets, that tte^ present text has 
been selected. It^is^^pe peculiarly appropriated m the season which 
we this day commence : 'when we are reminded, by all the sacred^ 
services of our holy church, and by the particular application 4>f the^ 
Scriptures to the great event we sliall shortly celebrate, of the second > 
coming of our Saviour — of ihe greater advent of the Messias, who 
was sent. proving the. inspiration of the word of God, we have 
hitherto considered the striking passage now before us ; let us then 
apply it, as the apostle tells us, for our “ correction and instruction 
in righteousness.’* 

3^e wihd advent, as may be inferred from what has already been 
said, simply implies an arrival, or coming of any person. As apjdi^ 
to the Jews, it signifies the coming of their promis^ Messias„ in thn 
person of Jesus Christ, who was foretold by eveVy nrophci, and 
typified by every ordinance, from the days of Adam, to^the days of 
John the Baptist. To us who live in these latter days, when Christ 
has not only not to come, but has already been long acknowledged as 
our incarnate Lord, the word advent cannot be applied in the same 
manner as to the people who lived under the dispensation of the Law. 
It is applied, in the services of our church, to the time or season im- 
mediately preceding the nativity of our blessed Saviour, wherein good 
Christians are reminded of that great event, and prepared by espedlal 
ordinances for the celebration of it, in the way becoming those who 
have been baptized in his name, and who look to him as the gi^at 
Captain of their salvation. It is therefore incumbent upon all of us, 
to think seriously, at this season, upon our vocation and calling ; to 
prepare our minds for rightly reflecting upon the incalculable benefits 
which Christ’s incarnation has procured us ; and by a diligent course 
of active duties, to fix our hopes and prospects upon that name hy 
which alone we cati be saved, 

II. The passages of Scripture set apart for our consideration in 
the Gospel for the day, supply us with a most important lesson on the 
duties of the Sabbath, and the pure worship of our Maker. We 
there read, that Christ drove out those^who sold and bought in his 
Father’s temple., Now,, no one will suppose it probable, that any one 
0f us would dare to profane this holy place, by trafficking and mer- 
ebimdise, by buying and selliiig, by erecting stalls^ for oxen and for 
or % opening marts for purposes of usury. But it mayi 
it be foared, laid to our charge, that, though not actually 
triuling'm the church, we are .too apt to neglect the worship of God, 
loyais m boly tabernacle, for the service of the world. If by suffer- 
thoughts- to wander after the ma^uion of unrighteousness') 
if, should be asking for the bre$d of life, we are thinking of 

oui: weuHstored garners ; if, instead of seeking to lay up riches wbm^e 
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neither moth nor rust' doth Corrupt, we are counting over in our minds 
our stores of wealth, our oxen, and our sheep ; if, instead of think- 
ing on die reverence which is due to Him who gave us all things, we 
are foolishly wandering after our possessions ; judge, I pray you, my 
brethren, whether we shall not merit the denunciation^ of our Lord: 
** It is written f My house shall be called the house oj* prayer ; hut ye 
have rriiade ijj^a den of thieves!** Can w#^ for an ih$tant think, that He 
who inhabiteth ejternity, who made the earth and ail things that are 
therein, and who owns the cattle that are on|i thousand hills, will 
listen to the forced and heartless prayers of him, who lias set his 
^ heart upon worldly things, and who comes to worship, not for love 
pf God, but fear of man ? But let us come into the congregation of 
Christ*^ church with pure hearts, and with clean hands, free from the 
charge of robbery and avarice, and the prayers we offer “ will rise 
before our Master as a sweet-smelling savour, and the lifting up of 
our hands as an evening sacrifice/’ Thus shall we make use of those 
holy words which we have this day heard, 

III. But there is a sense in which the word advent may be teed, 
which appears more especially adapted to the present season, and our 
own^ future condition^^ It is told to us in the words of Kfe, that there 
shall be a s^pnd advent of the Son of God : when, no longer despised 
and persecuted, no longer rejected of men, no more a w^anderer, seek- 
ing in humility a place where to lay his head, Christ shall descend 
from heaven with a shout. As was the coming of the Priest unto the 
temple in Jerusalem, so will be the coming of the Judge unto the 
tribunal of the universe. It is WTitten for our instruction, and we 
may profit by it. For we are, as respecting this second advent, what 
the Jews were as did regard the first. It was prophesied to them, 
that their Messias should come ; it was foretold, that he should come 
suddenly unto his holy temple ; and that he would assert the character 
of dicing and Prophet; but their hearts were hardened, and their eyes 
were blinded, and they could not see, neither would they understand. 
But Christ came unto them when they did not expect him ; and visited 
them when they were least prepared. So it may be with us. . We 
have the pages of the Gospel to refer to— we have the very wordi^ 
of Christ himsejf, if we will but read them— and he has told us, tbaft 
he will once more come unto the earth, not in the capacity of a 
persecuted man, but as an impartial Judge! So it is written, and a 
few years will reveal it all. 

** But who,” in the language of Malachi, “ may abide the day of bis 
coming, and who shall stand wjien lie*appeareth ?” 

My brethren, you must ask your ho^ts this question, and must 
answer it for yourselves. May you have grace to answer it effec- 
tually, and to cou^ider that as Christ^ will certainly come down to 
judgment, he will assuredly drive out from hik presence the guilty 
sinners, as be did the money-changers from his temple in Jeru- 
salem. It is not a vain or idle tale that I am telling you. Had 
I the tongue of an angel, or the pen of an evangelist, I coul& not 
tell you plainer than you will find it told in the pages ^of the 
Gospel. The fashion of this world must pass away, and happy 
they who shall abide unto the end. But that we may abide» it 
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will be necessary for us to'do those things that belong unto our peace. 
Let us remember, seriously and solemnly, that the great event 
foretold to us in Scripture, must take place ; and that we ourselves 
must take a part in it. We may be apt, on reading over the eventful 
pages of the I^oly Scriptures, to blame the blinded Jews, because they 
would not see. But let us feelingly reflect, that, though we were not 
present when Jesus came unto the temple, we be preset when 
he comes to judgment. You and I, and all that dwpll in their mortal 
body on the earth, or that sleep in the dust and the darkness of the 
grave, must one day stand before the judgment-seat of Christ ! And 
he that would present himself before that judgment-seat, in hope and 
confidence of a confirmed pardon, must do more than merely listen to 
the mention of the fact. There is a long day to live before that 
time shall come— there is the valley of the shadow of death to be 
passed through, and the temptations and the trials of the world to be 
overcome. And let us not expect that the grave should hide us from 
the wrath of God, even if we descend into its awful dungeons with a 
calm and painless step. We must rise from its chambers in the gloom 
of a despairing conscience, or in the glory of a hopeful soul ; to be 
condemned to everlasting torments, or to be admitted to eternal joy. 
“ Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, n^moveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord ; ’’ remembering, that the 
“ night is far spent, and the day is at hand.'’ Let us, therefore, ‘‘cast 
off the works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of light that 
in the last day, when Christ shall come in his glorious majesty, “ to 
judge both the quick and the dead, we may rise to tlie life immortal, 
through him who liveth and reigneth for ever and ever.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Rubrick of the Church of England, examined and considered; 
and its use and observance most earnestly recommended to all its 
Members^ according to the intent and meaning of it. By Thomas 
CoLLis, D.D. of Magd. Coll. Oxon. London, m.dcc.xxxvii.* 

Nothing can bft. called little, which conduces, in any degree, to so great an end, as is 
iAit decent and orderly performance of the public #0rship of God.'^ — directions given by 
Mdmund, Lord Bishop of London, tq the Clergy of his Diocese, A. D. 1724. 

It is too notorious, that the Book of Common Prayer is very little understood by 
some, and very negligently used by others, even of our own Communion.” — Bonnet's 
Brefyee upon the Common Prayer. 

I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also. I will sing 
with the spirit, and 1 will sing with the understanding also. Let all things be done de- 
,;c^tly^^and'in order.” 1 Cor. xiv, 15, 40. 


• We make no apology for reprinting the Essay, of which we have here given the 
commencement It is as valuable as it is scarce; and contains much useihl aud interesting 
infermation. 
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Tkerb beilig so many mistakes daily made in the performance of 
our Church, notwithstanding its Ruhrick was so carefully drawn up, 
and distinguished by a red character (and therefore so called), as it is 
stillprinted in a different one, as a likely provision to prevent them ; it 
may not be altogether unserviceable to point them out, that the strictest 
observers of its directions may soon be convinced how unheedingly 
and custom|Lrily ^ey have been led oil, to act expressly against its 
riffes and intentions. 

The late reverciid author of Decency and Order in Public Worship, 
has but too justly taken notice in Sermon III. “ That it would make 
the heart sick to behold that deadness in devotion ; that indecency in 
gesture wdiicli prevail every where, and which in most places are the 
effects of downright ignorance. Even in cities and towns amongst the 
people of better capacities, many mistakes and gross improprieties are 
found, which, if they were thoroughly informed of, he is persuaded 
that they would with thankfulness and delight acknowledge and correct 
them.” _ 

As it is highly improper for an officiating person to be always in- 
forming his congregation of these manifold escapes ; it has been deemed 
more adviseable to place them in such plain and particular views, that 
they may soon be directed how to behave through all its offices ; as 
they are there most judiciously and orderly enjoined whenever they 
can best attend the perusal of them. 

The Booh of Common Prayer and Administration of 

That which makes and denominates our Liturgy, truly and pro- 
perly, a book of Common Prayer, is, tliat it was compiled and en- 
joined by public authority, as the joint addresses of a whole congrega- 
tion sending up their devotions with united hearts and affections to 
the throne of grace. The word common, is, the same as public. Com^ 
mon ox public supplications arc opposed-to private ones, in tlic prayer 
ascribed to St. Chrysostom; where is meant, our liaving by God’s 
grace and favour addressed ourselves unto him, in the public service 
of tlie Church. 

It is likewise common to all people, and uttered by the common 
voice of the whole Church, which does in several places at the same 
time, and in the same words, offer unto God its bounden service ; that 
the unity of the mystical body of Christ shotdd be testified by this 
uniformity and agreement in public prayer; glorifying God with one 
mind and one mouth; which is said to be so prevailing with our 
Almighty Creator. 

The Order for Morning and EWfimg Prayer, daily to he said and used 
throughout the Ythr, 

The natural carelessness and inattention in the great business of 
Religion, makes it highly necessary that there should be stated times 
constantly and regularly returning, for the exercises of religious 
worship ; which otherwise would be in great danger of being very 
seldom performed, if not entirely laid aside. For which reasorfthe 
Church has mentioned, concerning the service of it, “ That all Priests 
and Deacons arfe to say daily the morning and evening prayer, ’&c. as 
it is agreeable to divine canon, in the delivery of God’s own law.” 
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Now this is that which thou shalt offer utMn the alttflr; two lamb^ 
of the first year, day by day continually. The one lamb thou shalt 
offer in the morning, and the other lamb thou shalt offer at^ven.’’ 
Exord. xxix. 88, 39, And thou shalt say iffito them, This is the 
offering made^by fire, which ye shall offer *unto the Lord: two b|nb$ 
of the first year without spot, day by day, for a continualibumt^ 
offering. The one lamb thou 'shalt offer in the morning, and other 
lamb thou shalt offer at even.** Numb, xxviii. ^4. 
every morning, to thank and praise the Lord, and likewise ai 
1 Chron, xxiii. 30.-. The same command is there from St..Fauh 
Coloss. iv. Continue in prayer, and watch in the same with thanks- 
giving,** i. e. Have your daily constant hours of prayer ; and use all 
diligence to have your hearts intent upon that performance ; and with 
petitions for supply of your w.ants, join your thankful acknowledge- 
ments for what ye have received. 

The Morning and Evening Prayer shall he used in the accustomed 'place 
of the Church, Chapel, or Chancel, 

The word Church, from the derivation of it, signifies the Lord’s 
Hoifse, i* e. a pla^e set apart for Christian service, and answers to the 
Synagogues of the Jews. ^ 

And the Chancels shall remain as they have done in times past. 

Chancels were so called, as they were separated from the Church 
by CancelU, i, e, a sort of rails or lattice-work, that were placed 
about the Courts of Judicature in the Roman government. The 
general way of late has been to lay our Churches quite open to the 
Communion-table ; that what is usually called the second service, may 
be read there whether there is any Communion or no. 

And here is to be noted that such ornaments of the Church, and of 
the ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall be retained, 
and be in use, as were in this Church of England, by the authority of 
Parliament, in the second year of the reign of Edward VI. viz. “That 
in the saying or singing of mattins, or evening song, baptizing or 
•burying, the minister in parish churches, or chapels annexed to the 
same, shall use a surplice. And in all Cathedral Churches and 
Colleges; Archdeacons, Deans, Provosts, Masters, Prebendaries, and 
Fellows, being Graduates, may use in the choir, besides their surplices, 
such hoods as pertain to their several degrees, which they have holden 
or taken in any University within this realm.” But in other places 
every ministef shall be at liberty to u^^ any surplice or no. 

“ It is also seemly that Graduates, when they do preach, should uf 
such hoods as appertain to their several degrees. And whensoev^ 
the Bishop shall celebrate the Holy Communion in the Church, oIJS 
execute any other public administration ; he shall have upon him, 
besides his rochete, (rochete is a robe of black satin, which is now 
jvorn over the chimere, which chimere is a lawn garment with close 
sieves), a 'surplioe or alb, and a cope or vestment, i, e, a Priest’s vest- 
ment;, with a clasp before, and hanging from the shoulders without 
sleeved; a sort of mantle made very rich by embroidery: and also his 
^.J)ia{itorai staff in his band, or else barne or holden by bis Chaplains.** 
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The pastoral staff is made in the shape of a shepherd’s crook, to 
denote that the Bishop is a shepherd over the flock of Christ. 

** Upon the day, and at the time appointed for the ministration of the 
Holy Communion, the driest that shall execute the holy ministry, shall 
put upon him the vesture appointed for that ministration ; ” that is to 
say, a white alb plain, ,vvith a vestment or cope. An al6 is very little 
differejfijit^lrom our n^odern surplices ; it being a long, plain, white linen 
giiih[f! 0 iit/.but made fit and close to the body, like a cassock tied 
rowd middle with a girdle or sash, and close-sleeved, to prevent 
any/hShdrance in the consecration or clelivefy of the elements. And 
where there be many Priests or Deacons, there so many shall be 
ready to help the Priest in the ministration^ as shall be requisite, and 
shall have upon them likewise the vesture appointed for their ministry, 
that is to say, albes with tunicles: which tunicle is a silk sky-coloured 
coat without sleeves, made in the shape of a cope. 

These ornaments of the Church and ministers were alterable by a 
special clausq, at the latter end of the Act of Uniformity I mo. EVtz, 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that such ornaments of the Church, and 
of the Ministers thereof, shall be retained and he in use, as^were in this Church 
of England, by the authority of Parliament, in the second of Edward VI. until 
other order shall be therein taken, by authority of the Queen’s Majesty, with the 
advice of her Commissioners appointed and authorized, under the seal of England, 
for causes ecclesiastic, or of tlie Metropolitan of this realm. And also, that if 
there shall happen any contempt or irreverence to he used in the ceremonies or 
rites of the Church, by the misusing of the orders appointed in this hook, the 
Queen’s Majesty may, by the like advice of the said Commissioners or Metro- 
politan, ordfiin and publish sucli further ceremonies or rites as may he most for 
the advancement of God’s glory, the edifying of his Church, and the due 
reverence of Christ’s holy mysteries and sacraments. 

Such an order was accordingly taken hy the Queen, 1564 ; her 
Articles being set forth in tlie 7th of her reign. She, with the advice 
of her Ecclesiastical Commissioners, particularly the then Metropolitan, 
Dr, Matthew Parker, publishing these following directions: — 

Item . — In the ministration of the Holy Communion, in Cathedral and Colle- 
giate Churches, the principal Minister shall wciu* a cope, with gospeller and 
epistolcr agreeably; and at all other prayers, to he said at the Communion-table, * 
to use no copes hut surplices. 

Item. — 1'hat the Dean and Prebendaries wear a surplice, with a silk liood, in 
the choir; and when they preach to wear their hoods. 

Item . — ^'fliat every Minister saying any public prayers, or ministering the 
sacraments or rites of the Church, shall wx’ar a comely surplice, with sleeves, to 
be provided at the charge of the pavisli. 

These are authentic limitations to all such ornaments as were in use 
2 Edw. But there are no copes worn at present in any Cathedral or 
Collegiate Church, in the ministration of the Holy Communion, except 
in the Churches of Westminster and Durham. Notwithstanding the 
24th Canon likewise orders, that in all' Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches, the Holy Communion shall be administered upon principal 
feast days, sometimes by the Bishop, if he be present, and sometimes 
by a Canon or Prebendary; the principal Minister using a decent 
cope, and being assisted with the Gospeller and Epistoler, according to 
the advertisements published, Anm 7 Eti%. 

VOL, XI. NO, XI. 4 
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The 17th Canon further ordains, “That all Masters, &c. and such as are 
Graduates, shall agreeably wear with their surplices such hoods as do severally 
appertain unto their degrees.’* 

Canon 25. “ Such hoods as are a^eeable to their degrees.’* 

Canon 34. “ Excejit he be either of one of the Universities of this realm, and 
has taken som^ degree of schdbl in either of the said Universities.” 

Canon 41. i. e. Who shall have taken the degree of a “ Master of Arts at the 
least, in one of the Universities of this realm.” 

Canon 58. “ Furthermore such Ministers as are Graduates shall wear upon 
their surplices at such times, such hoods as, by the orders of the Universities, 
are agreeable to their degreei^ which no Minister shall wear (being no Graduate) 
under pain of suspension.” 

If the wearing of a proper hood was not thus required by the 
Canon, yet it would show very little respect to such degrees if any 
officiating person, especially in choirs, should ever be seen without 
them. ^ 

It cannot very well be expected that little parishes should be ready 
to furnish out hoods for every degree: however, the Minister who 
constantly officiates should not fail of putting one on according to his 
own. And in great Cures, where persons of different degrees fre- 
quently officiate, there ought to be hoods provided for all occasions. 
In abundance of old Churches there is no convenience of a Vestry, or 
Vestiary, L e. an apartment joining to it, where the Priest’s vestments 
and holy utensils are kept ; and where all parish business should be 
debated and executed : it would save a great deal of squabbling at the 
Communion-table, where not a few idle warm disputes are but too apt 
to arise. It is likewise more convenient for the surplice and hood to 
be put on and off there, rather than in a reading desk; but if a Vestry 
be wanting, it is less trouble, as well as more decent, to put them on 
and off in the chancel, and not in the pew. 

At the beginning of a Morning Prayer^ the Minister shall read with a 
loud voice, some one or more of these sentences of the Scriptures that 
follow, and then' he shall say that which is written after the said 
sentences, ’ . 

There is no time could convenieiitly be fixed here when the Services 
•should begin; but be that as it will, whenever it is once settled, let the 
Minister, be sure, keep so exactly to it, that the parish may not have 
the least reason to complain of any uncertainty about it. There are, 
alas ! but too many to be met with in most parishes that seldom fail 
of coming in till after the general confession: but were not these, to 
the disturbance of the rest of the congregation, brought into the 
neglect of so principal a part^of theif duty, by their having been 
forced “to wait longer than the usual time upon some special request or 
other ? Whereas, if every officiating person would but strictly keep 
to the time appointed, such who had less while to spare would more 
likely be at the beginning of the service, than odiers who should set 
them better examples. 

Before we enter upon our j>ublic prayers, or expect that the 
Almighty should he^ speaking to him, our Church has reasonably 
ordered, first, to h^r him speaking to us in such sentences as will 
encourage and incite us to a due performance of the rest of our duty. 
After the Minister has therefore staid such a discretionary while, till 
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the noise of the people’s coming in, and the clattering of the pew 
doors are pretty well over, and the congregation ready for the dis- 
charge of it, he shall begin, and use one or more of these sentences 
as he shall judge most for the season. 

The ^d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 7th, *8th, and 9th, aje so for the Ember weeks ; 
for Lent ; for the Rogation days, or other days of fasting or abstinence ; 
as they were selected to bring sinners to repentance. We may learn 
thence, too, that the kingdom of Christ is set up in our hearts, and 
meet there with acceptance for the contrite, and encouragement for 
the sorrowful. And any of the others, at other seasons, as shall seem 
most meet to him. The first of all is a very comfortable instruction 
to the ignorant, and the rest of them we find yielding pardon and for- 
giveness to the rebellious and disobedient: setting forth to us that we 
all stand in need of a merciful correction ; and that a frank acknow- 
ledgement of our vileness and disobedience is required from us, as 
the most certain means to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

It is expressed, too, that he shall say them with a loud voice, i, e, 
with a clear, distinct, and audible one : the word loud not signifying 
there that it should be any way strained, or kept up beyond its 
strength ; but that it should be raised and adapted to such an extended 
elevation, above the ordinary course of reading, as he shall feel to be 
most agreeable to himself, in order to make it the more edifying to 
his congregation. 

In the Common Prayer Book, printed in the year 1660, the Rubrick 
before the Te Demn runs thus : — 

And to the end that people may the better hear, in such places where they do 
sing, there shall the lessons be sung in a plain tunc, after the manner of distinct 
reading; and likewise the epistle and gospel. 

By such a melodious, even tuneable performance, every word meets 
with its due proper sound ; and such a lively method is found, too, of 
greater force in exciting the people to fervour, and keeping up their 
spirits to the height of devotion, as having every advantage of exerting 
itself much beyond the plain manner of common reading. 

If such care is taken, then, that every one should be able to hear 
the service read, with what more than ordinary concern must it be. 
observed, that in the churches of Worcester and Lincoln, the choif 
manner should be degraded into the parochial, and instead of its being 
gloriously performed by persons that have been bred up at the Uni- 
versities, and have, as it were, appropriated themselves to chanting, 
that those who read there cannot be heard by half the congregation : 
whereas if they were to officiate as ol:her ministers do in other Ca- 
thedrals, they would then raise their voices to such an exalted 
harmonious pitch, as in rehearsing the* whole service differently, 
through its different offices, it would cause them to be heard at the 
greatest distance. And here it cannot but be observed too, that 
instead of the choir way being ordered to dwindle into the parochial, 
it would be highly useful, and much more serviceable to minister and 
people, for the parochial way^ especially in. the great churches, to be 
raised up, in some measure, to the choir. 

The Right Reverend the Bishop says in his directions again, p. 7, 
that “ It is much to be wished that greater regard were had in massing 
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choice of persons for the sacred function ; and particularly that, in the 
education of those who are designed for the ministry, the right forming 
of the voice were made one special care from the beginning in our 
schools as well as universities ; ” the alteration or variation of it 
being required in so many places. 

If such care wTre taken, it would no doubt prevent many a county 
tone or twang, that seldom or never leaves the person that ever 
caiTies it with him from school. 

There is a free singing-school established in Christ’s Hospital, for 
the better education of the poor children there. The statutes of tlie 
greatest foundations in Oxford require too, that the candidates for 
their benefactions shall be able to sing m piano cantu : and at Corpus 
Christi College they are still tried so to do. ^ 

The Sentences, the Exhortation, and the Absolution, which are 
directed and spoken to the people, should be uttered differently from 
that which becomes the Confession, the Lord’s Prayer, and those 
other parts of the Liturgy, which are directed and spoken to God. 

Tlie same cadence is not to be used through the whole Confession, 
because some parts of it are far from being a full and complete 
sentence. Those, therefore, which are not, should be read with the 
voice kept up, as the Suffrages are required to be, and the Minister's 
part through the whole Benedictus and Litany. 

Next comes on the Exhortation, in which we have the particulars 
of that which is to be done in all the prayers, psalms, and lessons 
that follow. Whilst this is reading, let every one listen to every part 
of it, and be attentive to its sense ; it being so solemn, and such an 
enlivening preparation to all that comes after. How indecent, as well 
as absurd, then is it for any one to repeat it after the minister ; and 
yet how many are there, that are guilty of such a practice, to lus 
offence, as well as the concern of others ! 

A General Confession to he said of the whole Congregation, after the 
Minister, all kneeling. 

There ought to be a pause here.. Nay, some space allowed, before 
it is begun ; till the noise which is occasioned by a different posture 
Js over, and all tlie people prepared reverently to repeat after the 
minister, as directed by the end of Ae Exhortation, — with an humble 
voice, saying after him. But how apt are Some to break in upon him 
here too, beginning 'the sentences before he has done! Nay, at a 
certain chapel, the congregation begin every sentence with, though it 
is to be said after the minister . — ( To be continued,) 


TERAPHIM. 

Mu. Editor, — I beg to refer such of your readers, as are desirous 
of information on this subject, to Selden de Diis Syris, with Beyer’s 
Additamenta, and to Witsius’s .^gyptiaca ; in both which books the 
Terrfphim are treattd of at large. 

I subjoin some extracts, from different authors, for insertion in 
your Christian Remembrancer, if you think they will be acceptable 
to B> Clericus, or any of your readers. 
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1. As to what the Teraphim were. 

Selden, Syntag. 1. c. 11. “ Imagines illas quas furata cst Raliel, Ebrsei 

vacant Teraphim. Genes, c. xxxi. comm. 9. Pro Diis esse habitas, testis est 

Laban. Quare^ inquit illc, furafm es Deos yieos, Jacobus adloquntus 

Utriim^ autem ut I)ii colcrentur Terapbim, utcunque Dii dictf, an verb divi- 
nationis tantum instrumenta liaborent, yetus est inter magistros contro- 

versia Ben-Uzielis et Onkelos per Tzihnenaia in Genesi atque alibi vertunt 

Teraphim. Tzilmenaia verb figurasy effigiesy seu imagines significant: Arabs 

item in dicto Genesis loco jJLLciSl habet pro Teraphim ; idolay simulachray seu 
fiop(l)dfiara.'* 

Godwgn — Moses et Aaron , lib. iv. c. ix. Vox in gen ere notat perfeciam 

homims imagincm in specie autem notat cidcuXoi/, idolaniy confictum ad 
bominiim privatum usum in sedibus propriis, sic ut appareant fuisse idolola- 

trarnm penatesy sive Lares Usus horum idolorum fuit, ipsa tanquam 

oraculum consulere de iis rebus, quae pro praesenti ignorabantur, aut futurae 
erant. Ex qua causa ab astronomis conficiebantur sub constellationibus certis 
ut esscnt idonea influentiis cnelorum, h quibus vocalia reddebantiir. 

JVitsii jEggptiacay lib. viii. c. ii. (from Spencer, I believe.) “ Terapbim 
simulacra quaedam parvula, seculis antiquissimis frequenti in usii, in sacris 
primum ajdiculis seposita; quae spiritus cujusdam, saepius impuri, praesentia 
animata, oracula funderc solebant: larium instar et penatum domesticoruin.” 

Ibid, lib. ii. c. xiv. Salomo Jarcbius in 2 Reg. xxiii. 24. Terapbim 
fuenint imagines qu® loq\iebantur per artes magieas. Qui faciebat eas opus 
habebat respicerc boram certain, ct annum certuni convenientia ad id.” 

Medcs Worfi'Sy Vol. 1. Disc, xxxvi. ‘‘Terapbim, among the idolaters, was 
answerable to the Uriin and Tbummim of the holy patriarchs. Both were 
ancient Both, also, w'cre Oracles, for the Jews and others agree that Tera- 

pbim wore small images, made under a certain constellation, which they used to 
consult in things doubtful and things future, supposing they liad power to this 
effect received from heavenly influence; .... and, therefore, Kzek. xxi. 21, we 
read that the King of Babylon, among other divinations, consulted also these of 
Teraphim .... and Zech. x. 2, ‘ Surely (saith the text) the Teraphim have 

spoken vanity,’ dre Besides, from this like use of Teraphim wdth tlic holy 

Urim and Tluimmim, we may read Ephod and Teraphim joined both together 
as things of like kind. As Hosea iii. 4, ‘ The children of Israel (saith the 
Lord) shall remain many days without a king, and without a prince, and 
without an offering, and without an image, and without an Ephod and Tera- 
pbim.' Yea, of so near a nature was tliis Teraphim unto the Urim and 
Thummiin, that Micah, he that had an house of gods, when he had made an 
Ephod, because he lind no JJrim and Tbummim, he put Teraphim instead 
thereof; as we may gather, Judges xvii. 6; and in chap, xviii. we may see also 
that when the children of Dan inquired of the Lord concerning their journey, it 
pleased him to give answer by the idolish Teraphim. So we may gather, like- 
wise, that the Israelites, after Jeroboam's schism, having no Urim and 
Thummim, used Teraphim in die Ephod; and therefore it is that Hosea 
threatens that they ‘ shall be without Ephod and Teraphim.’ " 

It appears from Witsius, that Spencer was of the same opinion as 
Mede in respect of the transaction referred to in Judges xviii.; viz. 
that the Lord gave answer by the Teraphim. Witsius, lib. ii. ch. xi. 
of the .®gyptiaca, combats this opinion, I think successfully. He 
says, very truly, “ Nullo verbo asserit sacer textus Deum per Tera- 
pbim responsdfn aliquod edidisse and, ** Quae sacerdotis verba, qui 
Dei verba esse dicit et quidem per Teraphim prolata, is aliquid 
Scriptiirac addit.” 
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Upon Hosea iii. 4, which Mede refers to, I will direct your readers 
to a note in D'Oyly and Mant’s Bible, from Bishop Horsley : — 

Without an image, and imlhoui an Ephod, and mthout TeraphimJ] These are 
mentioned as principal instniineiits of idolatrous rites ; and the sum of the fourth 
verse is this, that, for many a^es, the Jews would not be their own masters ; 
would be deprived of the exercise of their own religion, in its most essential 
parts; not embracing the Christian, they would have no share in the true 
service ; and yet would be restrained from idolatry, to which their forefathers 
had been so prone. 

Brown, also, in his Historical Dictionary^ says, on this passage, 
“ The Jews, in their present dispersion, are without images and 
Teraphim, as they profess great detestation of idolatry.” That God 
should give answer by idolatrous instruments to his people, as Mede 
supposes, seems most improbable. 

Shnekford's Connec, Vol. I. Book V. Laban .... had hia Teraphim, in 
our translation Gods, which Rachel stole from him ; but wc have no reason to 
suppose that these were image-gods ; it is more probable that they were little 
pillars, or stones, which liad the names of their ancestors inscribed upon them. 
As they erected larger pillars to their deities, so they made smaller and portable 
ones in memory of their ancestors, which were esteemed by them much as 
family pictures are now by us ; and that made Rachel so fond of taking them 
when she went away from her father’s house, and Laban so angry at the 
thought of their being taken from bim." 

Brganfs Analysts of Ancient Mythology, Vol. III. p, f321. “ As the worship 

of Lebana, or Selene, prevailed so much at Carrlue, or Haran ; we may form a 
judgment from the name of the person, by Moses called Laban, of the-naturc of 
his idolatry. We may presume that lie was so named from this worship, and 
that it consisted in an undue reverence to the arkitc emblem Labana. It is, 
moreover, highly probable, that those images which are supposed to have 
been invented by Terah, and from him named Teraphim, the same which 
Laban worshipped, were lunar amulets, or types of the ark in the form of a 
ciescent.” 

2, As 4d the manner in which the Teraphim were made, 

Schedins de Di'is Germams, p. 569. “ Elias in Thisbi refert ex capite R. Elea- 

zaris. Mactabant hominem primogenitum, cujus caput torquendo prsescinde- 
bant, vel iingne secabant; Capnt vero abscissum sale ct aromatibus condiebant, 
SCribebantque super laminam auream nomen spiritus imnumdi, qua supposita 
capiti ejus, ponebant illud in pariete, incendentes coram eo candelas et adorantes 
coram eo. Atque cum istiusmodi loquutus fuit JLaban. Lahanis autem Dii 

vocabantur Teraphim, Gen. xxxi. 9 Quidam tamen putant, non fuisse caput 

humanum, sed statuam humana forma factam ah astrologis, ut ccelestis in- 
fluentiae capax ftitura praediceret, ut R. D. Kimchi et R. Abenezra notant. 
R. M. Ben-Maimon in more Nevochim, 1. iii. c. xxx, sic ait; ‘ aedificavenint 
palatia et posuerunt in eis imagines,* et dixerunt, quod splendor potentiorum 
stellaruilf difftindebatur super illas imagines, et loquebantur cum hoininibus et 
annuntiabant eis utilia.” * 

Godwyn, Aaron et Moses, de Teraphim, Note 1, observes, on the 
above account of R, Eleazar, Hoc redolet \[/€vSo\oy£ap isti genti 
futkiliarem.” 

• d. As to theJReason of RacheVs taking the Ter^him, 

Br(3wn*8 Dteiiondry of the BihUi Article Teraphim. — “ To transfer her father’s 
good fortune to herself and family, or in order to worship it, Rachel stole her 
mthcr 'a ^teraphim . ' * 
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JV?iiston\t Josep/wSf Bk. i. c. xix. 9. — « The reason why Rachel took the 
images of the gods, althoiigli Jacob had taught her to despise such worship of 
these gods, was this, that in case they were pursued and taken by her father, she 
might have recourse to these images, in order to obtain his pardon.” 

Sviden, de Diis Syria Syntag. 1. c. 2. — “ Inter causas etiam, cur Rachel eas 
(imagines) sustulerit, hanc > unam recensent Aben-ezra and Kirnehi) ne 
scilicet Labani illarum inspectione innotosceret, jier quod iter ilfa abicrat.” 

Wifsiiis, .digypt, lib. ii. c. xi. — Quo ilia (Rachel) animo natrios "lera- 
phim furata sit, quum sacra historia non cxponat, nemo nisi hariolando dixerit. 
Sunt qui volunt pio id cam fccisse animo, ut sublatis superstition] s instrumentis 
patris ab idololatria avocaret. Alii metui attribiiunt ; quasi, vcrita iie a loqiiacibus 
illis imagunculis mariti clandestinum iter proderetur, illas secuin sumere quain 
id discriminis adire mahierit. Pererio Maximb probatur, quod quia pretiosa 
fucrint, ex auro puta aut argcnto, eas sibi vindicaverit, partini pro mercede qua 
maritum suum Labanus avaritiose fraudaverat, partim pro dote sibi et sorori suie 
debita.” 

Ibid. lib. i. c. viii. xvii. Spencer speaking of Rachel — “ Patri suo Ijabani sua 
siiftiirata Teraphim est, non sane ut patris studia ab idololatria avocaret, vel ne 
oorum inspectione cognosccret ille quonam iter institueret .T acobus : id eiiim si 
egisset Rachel, potuisset eos multo minore negotio ae discriinine vel in via defo- 
deve, vel in Euphratis profluentem abjiccre. Verum afFectu religiose, vel, si 
mavis, superstitioso, iciinculas illas prosecuta, id prajpriniis operani dedit, ut ex 
omnibus quae familiie suae charissima erant ejus potissimum Thoraphim possi- 
deret.” 

Most of the above reasons are assigned in the note from Bishop 
Patrick, and Stackhouse in D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible. Gen. xxxi, 19. 

4. From whence the derivation of Ternphim» 

Simoyiis Lexicon, — m. unde pi. nomeii S'lniuhicrorum, sic dic- 

torum, quod ea de rebus dubiis et occultis percontarenlnr et conaulercnt^ a rad. 
Syr. percontatus estf coll. Ezeeb. xxi, 21, Zach. x. 2. (Alii Decs peiiates 

iritelliguiit, forbuiae commodioris pra'sidcs et largitoros, qui ad amplificandam et 
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tuoiidam rem domeslicam colebantur, a rad. bonis commodisque vita^ 

affluxit, . . . commoditas fortunoe et vitas, v. Ludov. de DieU, &c.) Quid vero 
(lie adds) proprib fucrint, incertura est, quamvis pluriina erudilomin de illis 
exsteiit scripta. 

Kircher derives it from Serapis\ Godwyn from Seraphim ; Spencei* 
from the same. Witsius argues against both these derivations, and 
seems to prefer that of Ludovicus de Dieu before them. He says, 

“Si conjectura staiidum, non video cui cedere debeat ilia doctissimi viri 
Ludovici de Dieu. Coustet, inquit, ex Gen. xxxi. 19. imagines Teraphim a 
Syria ortum ducere. Videntur autem ex hoc loco; et 1 Sam. xix. 13, fiusse Dii 
Penates, qui ad tuendam amplificandamquf rem domesticam colerentur. Hoc 
sensu referri posset ad Arabicum nberem et affinentem reddidit, % Quaiii 
significationem in lingua ^hhiopica habet, ubi significat restnre. ; reliquum esse^ 
Matt. xiv. 20, inde abundantia cordis, Matt. xii. 31. Hinc forte 

familiarem abundare faciunt.” 

Beyer, in his Additamenta to Selden’s book, mentions some further 
derivations. Selden mentions that the LXX. render Teraphim m 
Ezech. xxi. 21, by yXuTrra; in Genesis by ; in Judge* by 

Oepafetv ; in Historia Michal et Davidis tceyoratlna ; Hosea, AtiXovq^ 
(quo vocabulo Urim etiam iis vocatur 1 Sam. cap. xxviii. quod per 
A//Xw(Ttv eadem mente, Exod. xxviii. vertunt) ; Zach. vero tovq 
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aKO(\>0iyyopivovii, Aquila (he adds) teste Hieronomo, vertebat per 
^op0w/LiaTa, nonnunquam per fj>u)TiaiM>vc, Targum Hoseee 
Mechavi, id est, annuntientas vocat. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, U. Y. 

For other mformation upon the above subject we scarcely need to 
refer our readers to Calmet, sub voce Teraphim, 

^ 

PRO-POPERY SOPHISTRY. 

Mr. Editor, — My present subject is a sophism which has been 
much circulated in Parliament, and in private society ; to wit, that the 
late measure would have the effect of increasing Protestantism (your 
readers start^ but let them hear /low, and they will be still more sur- 
prised) by gaming the open conversion of those nominal Papists, who, 
being Protestants in heart, were withheld by honour from declaring 
themselves to be such, till the antipopish restrictions should be 
repealed. 

The antecedent absurdity of such a proposition I shall establish pre- 
sently. Meanwhile let one short consideration engage us. Assuming 
the sophism to be true, “ when he that letteth is taken away,” as soon 
as the restraint is removed the effect would, of course, follow. There 
would be no necessity for one day’s “honourable” hypocrisy. Now 
has one popish nobleman, knight, or burgess declared his conversion? 
No. A gentleman, with whom I lately conversed, stated tliat no 
fewer than six popish gentlemen in Ireland allirmed to him that they 
waited only the repeal of the disabilities to declare for Protestantism. 
(Hibernian secrecy this, by the by.) But I do not find that any one 
of the party has put his promise in execution. Here, then, the 
sophism is experimentally refuted. The expectation is proved un- 
founded. And no wonder, when we come to investigate its merits. 

You, Sir, are a Christian Remembrancer, find you may naturally 
expecc that I shovdd argue this matter on Christian grounds ; and this, 
if you will allow me the space, I will presently do. But I must crave 
your indulgence, if, in exposing the complications of the present 
sophism, I first touch upon those false laws of honour on which it is 
professedly founded. Without regarding the proselyte under a re- 
ligious view, I will, for the present, simply suppose him governed by 
those maxims which sway the class of society to which he belongs. 

However tergiversation and ipconsislency may seem countenanced 
by high example, they have not, even now, lost their infamous com- 
plexion even among men of teere honour, I have heard the coryphoei 
of the apostasy, and much more^ the obsequious and contemptible 
slaves of it, most severely censured by consistent men of their own 

f resent opinions. I have heard them treated as men devoid of honour, 
ndeed, they have themselves frequently taken credit for the sacrifice 
they%have made injosing the consideration of society. Why then 
should the exterior papist,, restrained by honour from avowing his 
disbelief under unfavourable circumstances, avow it under favourable ? 
If lie has a motive for concealment under restriction, he has no motive 
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lor avowal under qualification. Religion he must have none, by our 
supposition. He would therefore only hazard the honour and repu- 
tation of which he is so zealous, without even receiving the induce- 
ments which have operated on his parliameptary friends, the quid pro 
quo* 9 

But further, I cannot perceive (not being on the ‘‘enlightened’* 
side of the question) what honour has to do with the matter. If a 
man changes his religious opinions, he does so from motives altogether 
superior to all codes of honour, which last would never restrain him 
in such cases. But how easy would it be to separate that change 
from every appearance of unworthy motive, and even at no sacrifice 
whatever ! Why should not the converted nobleman absent himself 
from the House of Lords? Why should the converted gentleman 
offer himself for a seat in parliament? Neither would be worse off by 
this abstinence than he was before his conversion : none could then 
doubt the purity and sincerity of his motives. 

And now, Sir, let us take up the subject on Christian considera- 
tions. A sincere man, educated in the Romish Communion, becomes, 
from conviction, a member of our Reformed Catholic Church. I can 
conceive but one motive whicli might prevent an a\ owal of his prin- 
ciples, and that motive is not justifiable, though it is one which might 
operate on the weakness of human nature, —temporal fear. This it 
was which kept Joseph of Arimathea a “secret” disciple: this it 
was which induced Cranmer to sign a recantation which his heart 
abhorred. Both were sincere, but their faith was not perfect. Now 
whatever may be the caj|c of a poor Irish peasant, surrounded with 
the bloodhounds of Popery, it will never be contended that an Irish 
nobleman or gentleman could have been in any danger ip consequence 
of conversion : in fact, it was not so much as pretended. If then it 
be an undoubted duly to “ witness a good confession ” at any hazard, 
it would not only not be a duty, but it would be an act of the grossest 
hypocrisy and the most gratuitous unaccountable rashness, not to 
profess where there w^as no motive of concealment ; for false honour 
could be no bar to a religious man, and we have seen that even this, 
demanded no sacrifice. 

But perhaps some of the Papists were only men w^ho had been 
educated as such, and cared little for either Popery or Protestantism. 
A system of exclusion gave these men opportunities for working on 
the minds of their wretched instruments, the Popish population of 
Ireland. Remove the exclusion, says the sophist, and you take the 
handle from the engine. I believe most of the active Irish Papists are 
of this description ; but have they become Protestants ? No, 
happily for us. Let us always, at least, see our enemies. Our 
betrayers would never have succeeded, if they had not worked under 
masked batteries. Such a remedy would be worse than the malady 
O’Connell and Shiel among the friends of the Protestant Church! 
Di, talem averllte casum ! 


A Cathodic of the Church of Engl\k&« 
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HYMN 

For the Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity 

SEMI-CHORUS. 

Who is whom God sliall stay 
Safely through life’s narrow way ? 

Who, ’mid danger, woe, and sin, 

Foes without, and guilt within, 

Powers of darkness and of ill, 

Shall maintain God’s battle still ? 

Who, through life and death, shall be 
More than victor — who is he ? 

SEMI-CIIORUS. 

He whose weapons have been given 
From the armoury of Heaven ! 

Annour of iinpierced mail, 

Never through the fight to fail ! 

He shall quell the dragon’s power, 

Seeking wdioin he may devour ; 

He shall triumph in the day 

When heaven and earth shall pass away ! 

CHORUS. 

Stand then, Christian ! stand thy ground, 

With 'I’ruth’s unfailing girdle bound ; 

Let holiness thy breastplate be ; 

Thy sandals, Peace and Charity ; 

Unyielding Faith, thy shield ; God’s word 
Shall guard thee as a two-edg’d sword : 

Thy helm, Salvation ; Prayer thy might — 

^ On, mail-clad Christian, to the fight ! 

St. Abbs. • R. P. 

♦ 

DAVID— A MAN AFTER GOD’S OWN HEART.” 

Mr. Editor, — The only place where David is so described in terms 
is in Acts xiii. 22, in St. PaulV address to the Jews of Antioch, 

And when He (CTod) had removed him (Saul), He raised up unto 
them David to be their king ; to whom also He gave testimony, and 
said, I have found David, the son of Jesse, a man after mine ow n heart, 
who shall fulfil all my will.” The words “ after mine own heart,” 
are not to be found in the Old Testament. The passage referred to 
in the margin of the Bible is Ps. Ixxxix. 20, but this passage is only 
“ 1 have found David my servaijt : with my holy oil have 1 anointed 
him.” The margin in the Psalms refers to 1 Sam. xvi. 12; in this 
passage all that is said is, ‘‘ And the Lord said. Arise, anoint him : for 
this is he.” I do not know how the words above mentioned are ac- 
counted for as being in St. Paul’s address — the notes and comments 
wdiich I possess do’ not notice it. But the fact is, as is stated, that 
he was a man after God’s own heart — this appears from different 
passages. 

The first thing we read of David, as appointed to be king, is in 
1 Sam. XV. 28, where Samuel said to Saul, “ The Lord hath rent the 
kingdom of Israel from thee this day, and hath given it to a neighbour 
of mine that is better than thou.” In chap. xxvi. 1, the Lord said unto 
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Samuel, “ Go, and I will send thee to Jesse, the Bethlehemite : for I 
have provided me a king among his sons.” 3, “ And thou shalt 
anoint unto me him whom I shall name unto you.” 6, 7, When 
Samuel looked pn Eliab, the Lord said to him, “ Look not on his 
countenance nor bn the height of his stature ; for the Lo/d looketh not 
on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” 

David, therefore, was chosen to be king because his heart was 
right — was such as fitted him to be king in Saul’s stead — he was, 
therefore, “ a man after God’s own heart,”— he was the description of 
man God desired as king of his }:eople. We read also in 1 Kings 
XV. 11, “ And Asa did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord, as 
did David his father.” Here David is commended as doing what W’as 
right in the eyes of God : and he who does so, must be a man after 
God’s own heart — a man whom God approves. Again, in 1 Kings 
xiv. 8, it is un'itten respecting Jeroboam, “ ’J’hon hast not been as my 
servant David, who kept my commandments, and who follow'ed me 
will) all his heart, to do that only wliich was right in mine eyes.” 
Again, in 1 Kings xv. 3, respecting Ahijam, “ his heart w^as not per- 
fect with the Lord his God, as the heart of David his father and 
in vor. 5, “ David did that which w'as right in the eyes of the Lord, 
and turned not aside from any thing that he commanded him all the 
days of his life, save only in the matter of Uriah the Hittitc.” 

The character of David in these passages fully entitles him to the 
commendation in Acts xiii. “ A man after God’s own heart.” 

As to any objection respecting the matter of Uriah the Hittitc, no 
misconception can possibly take place ; for in the last (pioted passage 
his conduct in t])at allair is excepted from his general conduct, and as 
such is censured ; and in the place where it is fully related, God 
marked it as a sin against him — and many of David’s Psalms shew 
how painfully he felt the remembrance of his crimes during his life. 
To bring forw^ard this matter as exemplifying the character of a man 
after God’s own heart, as has oftentimes been done, is evidently 
absurd and contrary to the express words of tlie history of the trans- 
action — God regarded it as sin and punished it as sin ; David ever 
repented of it as sin ; it is represented as such by his historian, andf 
noticed as a stain upon his character. 

But it is not so much in reference to his private character, as to his 
character as king, that David is so highly extolled ; this will appear 
from the contrasts made to him. In 1 Sam. xv. 28, when Samuel 
declares that David was better than Saul, we find Saul’s fault was that of 
not destroying their and God’s t^nemies", as God commanded him ; it was 
an intimation that David would not have r<?garded the people’s wishes 
nor his own, buthave executed the commission thorouglily on which he 
was sent. We find no where a reproach against David, that he disobeyed 
any express ordinance of God to him as king of Israel. In 1 Kings 
xiv. 7, 8, 9, we find Jeroboam reproved for not performing the com- 
mandment of God as prince or king of Israel, “ Thou hast not been as 
my servant David, &c. but bast done evil above all that were before 
thee : for thou hast gone and made thee other gods and molten images 
to provoke me to anger, and hast cast me beliind thy back.” Jeroboam is 
reproached for encouraging idolatry, and for not opposing it according 
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to the commandment of God as David did. Again, in 1 Kings xv. d, 
where Abijam is opposed to David, A bijam is reproved for the sin of 
idolatry in following after Jeroboam his father. Again, in the same 
chapter, ver. 1 1 , where Asa is commended as doing what was right in 
the eyes of the Lord as Dlivid did, the instances mentioned are, “ He 
took away the Sodomites out of the land, and removed all the idols his 
father had made — and in like manner, in the following verse, liis putting 
down idolatry is spoken of to his praise. In ver. 14, it is remarkable 
that Asa’s heart is said to have been perfect with the Lord all his days, 
notwithstanding the high places were not removed. In the next verse 
it is mentioned that he brought all the things which his father had 
dedicated, and himself had dedicated, into the house of the Lord. It 
is plain that the perfectness of Asa’s heart, here referred to, is spoken 
of in reference to his perfectness in maintaining the worshipping of the 
Lord and banishing idolatry. Again, in 1 Kings ix. 4, ‘‘ If thou wilt 
walk before me, as David thy father walked, to do according to all 
that I commanded him,” &c. “ then will I establish thy throne,” &c. 
6, But if thou shalt at all turn from following me, you or your chil- 
dren, and will not keep my commandments, and my statutes, which I 
have set before you, but go and serve other gods and worship Ihem^ 
then I will cut off Israel,” &c. Here it is evident the commendation 
of David has respect mainly to his opposition of idolatry and mainte- 
nance of the true worship. Again, in 1 Kings xu 4, “ It came to pass 
when Solomon was old that his wives turned away his heart after other 
gods : and his heart was not perfect as was the heart of David his fatlier.” 
It is plain here, also, that the perfectness of David had reference 
chiefly to his maintenance of the true worship, and not following after 
idols — and so in the seven following verses it may be seen. As also 
in 1 Kings xi, 37, 38, compared with 1 Kings xiv. 7 — 10, wlrere we 
find the prophet speaking, in the name of God, to Jeroboam, “ I will 
take thee, and thou shalt reign and shalt be king over Israel — and it 
shall be if thou wilt hearken unto all that I command thee, and wilt 
walk in my ways, and do that which is right in my sight, to keep my 
statutes and commandments as David my servant did ; that I will be 
'with thee,” &:c. In chap. xiv. where the prophet denounces his fall, 
he says, But thou hast not been as my servant David, but hast 
done evil above all tliat were before thee : for thou hast gone and 
made thee other gods and molten images,” &c. It is plain that David 
is referred to in respect of maintaining the true worship of the Lord, 
and as opposing and putting down idolatry. 

From all which places it is plain that God’s commendations of David 
have reference, chiefly at If^ast, not to say directly and solely, to his 
observance of the true worship, and the opposing of idolatry. And 
when one recollects that the great object of God’s government of the 
Jews was to establish the true worship of himself, the highest praise 
that any king under him could be deserving of, with reference to the 
immediate object of God, making them a peculiar people, and under 
his iftimediate was to be strict in the maintenance of that 

object — the maintenance of the worship of the Lord, the true God — 
and the abolishing of iddlatry by. whatever ways God commanded. 

However, it must be confessed, that the commendation of the writer 
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of the first book of Kings is general, that he (David) turned not aside 
from any thing God commanded him, save only in the matter of Uriah 
the Hittite and indeed his history entitles him to general com- 
mendation. The only matters recorded against him, as incurring 
God’s displeasure, are, this matter of Uriah, and tlie numbering of the 
people mentioned in 2 Sam. xxiv. Why it is said “ ^ve only in the 
matter of Uriah,” we have not any thing to guide us, because that of 
numbering the people was an act recorded against him as a sin which 
was punished by God. And his conduct in respect of Nabal he him- 
self acknowledges as sinful ; but he was here prevented from carrying 
his purposes into effect, and he returns thanks to God that he was so 
prevented. As this was not carried into effect, the mention of it might 
well be omitted; but it may appear strange that the remarkable case of 
numbering the people should not have been mentioned; however, we 
njay have no means of knowing why it was not. The case of Uriah 
was a very glaring case. In respect of numbering the people, there 
was no law against it. It has been supposed that the offence in this 
case lay in his numbering the people without taking the ransom com- 
manded by God in Exodus, but it is not said he did not do so. The 
ransom commanded in Exodus xxx. had reference to the numbering 
God then commanded to be made ; and from Joab’s ex])ostulation it 
was understood among them, in all probability, that no numbering of 
the people ought to take place without the commandment of God, 
though theie was no law expressly prohibiting it. It arose, doubtless, 
from vanity, and j)cr]iap.s from a temporary forgetfulness tliat, “ by 
strength shall no man prevail,” and that “ there is no king saved by 
the multitude of an host and it seems that God in his providence 
allowed him to be led to it, as an occasion of punishing him and his 
peo])le together; for it is said, ‘‘ And again the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against Israel, and he moved David ^against them,” (or, David 
was moved against them — or Satan moved liim against lliem ; for all these 
renderings are adopted :) so that this act and the punishment of the 
people for tlicir sins are connected together ; and David being thus 
led, being a judgment on the people, might always be considered in 
this light, more than as a personal offence in David, and as such might 
be passed by. 

But, indeed, such exceptions as that made in Kings, in summing u}> 
a character, are not to be taken too strictly ; for it is not the object of 
the writer, even in such cases, to mention every failure in duty, but he is 
led naturally to mention only such as wx^re considered remarkable 
blots in the cliaracter of the individual, and as such remembered 
against him. Acts, which his countryigfien or posterity looked upon 
witli a less unfavourable judgment, or perhaps buried in oblivion, as 
not to be mentioned against him, the historian may well pass by. 
This was probably the case of David in respect of numbering the 
people ; it being in point of fact a judgment upon the people. Though 
a personal failure in David, hia defect might be forgotten in the con- 
sideration of the just judgment on his offending people ; and* in the 
act itself, no personal injury was done to any one, or meditated against 
any one ; neither was it, as far as appears, a breach of any express 
commandment forbidding such a thing to be done. X. 
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SOCIETIES I^OR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. AND 


THE PROPAGATION OF THE 

Exeter. — The Anniversary of the 
above Societies took place in this city 
on Thursday, September 10, when an 
admirable sermon was preached in the 
Cathedral by the Rev. Dr. Collyns, 
Rector of Stokeinteigiihead, and Head 
Master of the Exeter Free Grammar 
School. After divine service, the An- 
nual Meeting wtis held, as usual, at 
the Guildhall, to receive the Reports 
of the respective Committees, and to 
appoint officers for the ensuing year. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter took the chair ; and, after read- 
ing the customaiy prayers in lus Lord- 
ship’s very impressive style, said lie 
should proceed at once to carry into 
effect the objects of the meeting, by 
reading the Report of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, wliich 
stated that there had been distributed, 
from the Committee’s depository at 
Exeter, during the last year, exclusive 
of many thousand religious papers and 
cards for schools, 1317 Bibles, 20.33 
Testaments, 3107 Common Prayer 
Books, 1036 Psalters, and 24,317 
Books and Tracts — making a total of 
31,922, being an increase on the dis- 
tribution of 1828 of 5879 religious 
publications, and including 330 copies 
of the Scriptures, 278 copies of the' 
Liturgy, and 2834 Books and Tracts, 
which have been issued, either gra- 
tuitously, or at very reduced prices. 
The demand for the Scriptures is not 
less than at any former period ; and 
the large issues of Prayer Books afford" 
a satisfactory evidence, not onjy of 
the religious disposition among the 
poor, hut of the attachment to and 
communion with the Chiu'ch. The 
total number of the Society’s publica- 
tions distributed throughout this ex- 
tensive and populous diocese, by the 
severaf Committees, as for as returns 
have been made, is 72,831, exceeding 
by more than 6,000 the distribution 
m any pr^eding year. The Teigu- 
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mouth depository has fully answered 
every expectation ; and it is with 
pleasure, therefore, that this Committee 
announce that a similar depository 
has now been formed at Exmouth, 
where they are assured that the facility 
thus afforded for obtaining the So- 
ciety’s publications is of essential 
benefit. “ In a small district,” says 
the Exmouth Report, “ there have 
been sold at the depository, within a 
few months, 736 Books and Tracts, 
including 1 43 copies of the Scriptures, 
and 269 Prayer Books ; and, from 
their observation upon the eftects pro- 
duced by their own local de]>ository, 
they can give their testimony to tlie 
assured success" of the jilaii recoiu- 
meiuled by the Exeter Committee.” 
The reduced rate at which the Society 
furnishes its members with books, 
must cause a considerable loss, which 
continually increases in proportion to 
the large issues wliich are made, and 
the more extensive, therefore, the dis- 
tributions, the greater are the claims 
of the Society for that assistance, 
without wliich the mere payments 
from tlie members must be inadequate 
to the demands made on the Society’s 
funds. 'J’he example set by this and 
the Bodmin Committee, of a free 
donation by the Parent Society, has 
been followed by some of the District 
Committees : Honiton has given 30/. ; 
Plymouth, 20/. ; and Dartmouth, 10/. ; 
and the Diocesan Committee has again 
presented 50/. The Committee have 
made several small grants, on the 
application of the Parochial Clergy, 
of books for the use of schools, and 
copies of the Scripture and Liturgy, 
to be re-sold at still further reduced 
prices ; and at Torquay they have re- 
mitted in books one moiety of SI. 
which had been collected at the chapel 
by the Rev. Algernon Grenfell. The 
Report then alludes to various grants 
made to different Parochial Lending 
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Libraries, fifty-three of which are esta- 
blished within the Diocese — a number 
far short, the Committee trust, of wliat 
a few years move will exhibit ; also to 
a grant of 10/. aided by a donation of 
25/. from the Rev. Archdeacon Bull, 
towards the formation of several sets 
of books and tracts to he placed in 
the different wards of the Devon and 
Exeter Hospital. Between the audit 
of April 1828, and that of April 1829, 
there have been distributed«-Bibles, 
00,608 ; Testaments and Psalters, 
79,164; Common Prayer Books, 
151,702 ; other bound books, 115,927; 
small Tracts, 967, 4L3 ; Books and 
Papers (gratis), 280,000 — Total, 
1,604,904. Of these, it is gratifying 
to observe, that a considerable num- 
ber, amounting in value to 2000/. 
has been issued for the religious in- 
struction of the Army and Navy. 
But it is not to the mere distribution 
of books, liowever large, to which the 
Committee would invite the earnest 
attention of the public ; the^^'several 
modes in which the funds of the 
Society have been otherwise appli(‘d 
towards the high purposes of promo- 
ting Cliristian Knowledge, assuredly 
deserves the sincere and thankful no- 
tice of the members. The wants and 
interests of Ireland, and the publica- 
tion of the entire Scriptures in the 
common Irish language — the efficacy 
of the recently-established Bishoprics 
in the West Indies, and the instruc- 
tion of the vast slave po[mlation in 
the doctriiu's and precepts of the (I os- 
pel, and the endowment of the two 
new Scholarships, bearing the name 
of Bishop Heber, in that important 
Missionary establishment. Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, cannot fail to ex- 
cite a lively interest in the minds of 
every one who feels the value of 'the 
religion he professes. And if, (in* the 
words of the Report from the West 
Cornwall District) it be the bounden 
duty of this opulent and powerful 
Christian nation to promote the know- 
ledge and practice of pure Christianity 
throughout all her extensive posses- 
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sions, our exertions are loudly called 
for in behalf of a Society, where funds 
are devoted to diffusing the doctrines 
and precepts of the Oospel in every 
way, throughout the vast extent of 
the British empire. * 

The Lord Bishop having concluded 
this Report, said he would immediately 
proceed to that of the Sister Society ; 
and it would save time by both being 
taken into consideration together. His 
Lordship then proceeded to read the 
Seventh Animal Report of the Exeter 
Diocesan Committee of the Incor- 
porated Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; from 
which we have room only for a very 
short extract. 

It commences, by observing that it 
is impossible to peruse the interesting 
statements contained in the Society's 
Report — to trace the long, laborious, 
and perilous visitations of the Colonial 
Bi'hops, — and to listen to the urgent 
appeals which are made, both for the 
ministration of religion among our own 
countrymt'n, in tlieir separation from 
their native land, and for the advance- 
ment of Christian triitli among the 
many heathens subject to oiir domi- 
nion, without feeling how much it be- 
comes the duty of a Christian people 
to afford the nccessai'y means for these 
several and important interests of reli- 
gion. The charge on the Society’s 
expenditure, for Newfoundland, Nova- 
Scotia, and Canada, amounted in 
1828, to 25,000/. Tlic check which 
the Society’s proceedings received in 
the Eastern s])here, from the continual* 
absence of episcopal authority, is now 
removed by the embarkation from 
England of a fourth Bishop, as gover- 
nor of the Indian Church. The Mis- 
sionary College, near Calcutta, con- 
tinues to engage the anxious attention 
ot the Society; the buildings have 
been unlarged, some new scholarships 
have been founded, and the Institution 
promises to answer the objects con- 
templated, as an important establish- 
ment for the means of propagating the 
Gospel among the heathen. 
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ANNUAL REPQR'l’ OF THE HALIFAX DIOCEi^AN COMMITTEE. 


Your Committee is not able to 
tjpport to its members any considerable 
feature in its^ pijpceedings , during the 
pa^ year. It has, in that time, an- 
jswered the demands which District 
Committees and individuals have made 
upon its depository, by various sup- 
plies of the sacred volume and of 
other religious books. It is trusted, 
therefore, that a better, and more 
lasting, and more widely extended, re- 
cord of its operations may be found in 
the different closets of its members, 
and ill the chambers of the poor and 
others, where its vouchers may be seen, 
than any which a rei)ort of this nature 
could supply. When, indee<l, the 
character of the books and tracts re- 
commended by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian knowledge is taken 
into view, all must allow that a com- 
mittee, which can detail above 1 1 ,000 
copies of the Bible and of other 
religious books dispersed witliin the 
last twelve montlis, may justly expect 
knowledge to hkye been proporlionably 
increased; — it must be granted that 
it prefers a reasonable claim to the 
hearty co-operation of all who would 
be humbly instrumental in the turning 
of many unto righteousness. 

The Committee have pleasure in 
communicating to its friends the valu- 
able accessions Which have been made 
to the catiilogues of the Parent Society. 
A volume of Sermons on the interest- 
ing subjects of “sickness, sorrow, and 
death, by that valuable practicgH 
, writer, the Reverend Edwa.rd Berens, 
with “ an address to the attendants on 
the sick, by the Rev. J. D. Coleridge,” 
have been added. A most valuable 
piece of Biography, the life of the 
pious James Bonnell, Esq. accomptahts 
general of IreMnd, in the >eign of 
King James, which has been long out 
of print, has been reprinted ; an in- 
structive story of “ Penitence,*’ selected 
from that excellent clergyman’s ma- 
nual, Dr. Wartoii’s Death-Bed 
Scenes,** apd “ a Manual for Soldiers, 
by R. G. Cuyjpis,” are also 

attikpng the works recently admitted; 
and whole of the Society’s books 
.a|]^ under a course of re- 

viirion, antiquated phrases in 


n^y have been amended, and in all 
au endeavour has been made to con- 
vey the soundest instruction in the 
most pomilar language and the most 
acceptable form. 

Our correspondence with the Parent 
Society has been most satisfactory, 
and our thanks are due to that vene- 
rable' board for their having recently 
supplied the town of Halifax with a 
parochial lending library of above 
200 volumes at their most reduced 
rices. The sum of 70/. Currency has 
een raised, independently of the funds 
of this Committee, by the charitable 
subscriptions of the benevolent towards 
this object; and a decent book-case 
has been erected for their preservation 
in the vestry-room at St. Paul's, where 
tlie officiating clergy of that church 
will henceforth be ready immediately 
after divine service, on Sundays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, to issue the 
works to sucli as may apply for them. 

Since the last report, forty-one 
packages of Bibles, Books, and Tracts 
have been sent, several of them gra- 
tuitously, from our stores. 

Bibles of various sizes and prices 
to the number of 2i3G ; Testaments to 
the number of 227 ; Common Prayer 
346 ; otlier bound books 973 ; half- 
bound books and tracts 10,138 — in all 
11,920 ; amounting in cost to upwards 
of 350/., have been issued. 

With respect to the funds we may 
observe, that our debt to the Parent 
Society hasj>ccn considerably dimi- 
nished during the past year, and that 
the balance at present due to it is 
only 202/. 

£ S, dm. 

Books to the value of .... 300 0 0 

Reirnttcd within the year . . 252 0 0 

On hand, to remit by next 

packet, a bill of 100 0 0 

Cash towards the purchase of 

another bill 35 0 0 

Which will enable us at any 

time to reduce our debt to 75 0 0 

Value of booksDn hand, about 250 0 0 

Amount of debts due from 
various committees and in- 
dividuals ....121 5 7 

This statement will be considered 
encouraging, as will oIkSo that which 
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we are enabled to make of tlie im- 
proving state of the school, which is 
supported among us by the liberal 
grants of the Provincial Legislatute 
and the English Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel. The number 
of boys in daily attendance is 202. 
The number of girls 87. Ten masters 
have been trained at the school in the 
last ten months, who, after having 


become qualified to diftiise the benefits 
of the national system of education, 
have been settled in different sta- 
tions. 

The progress during the past year, 
of our Sunday Schooli^ under the most 
flourishing auspices, should not be un- 
noticed. There are at present assem- 
bled, each Sunday, an average of one 
hundred children of each sex. 


Eighteenth Annual Report of the NATIONAL SOCIICTY for promoting the 
Education of the. Poor in the Principles of the Established Church. 


The object of the National Society, 
and the methods by which it endea- 
vours to promote the- education of the 
q^oor, are so well known, tliat the re- 
port for the Annual Meeting is neces- 
sarily confined to a brief detail of the 
most interesting events in the past 
year. During this period, very few 
circumstances have occurred to pro- 
duce anxiety or regret in tlic minds of 
the Committee, but many which were 
calculated to inspire feelings of the 
most gratifying kind, 'flie suspension 
or cessation of a few schools esta- 
blished many years since, and a small 
but gradual reduction wliich has of 
late taken place in the amount of the 
Society’s annual siibscriptiohs, are in- 
cluded in the former description. The 
first, although a matter of regret to 
the Committee, is a consequence they 
were pre])ared to expect from the va- 
rying circumstances of parishes, the 
change of incumbents, and the death 
or removal of individuals on whom 
the schools mainly depended for sup- 
port ; but they are happy to add that 
the decrease thus occasioned in the 
number of schools, is far more than 
compensated by the union of .sixty ad- 
ditional places during the past year. 
With regard to the diminution of the 
Society’s resources, this is a circum- 
stance which, they trust, will be spee- 
dily obviated by renewed exertions on 
the part of their friends. 

But a far heavier calamity than this 
has befallen the Society since the last 
annual meeting, in the decease of that 
revered Prelate, who had watched over 
VOL. XI. NO. XI. 


its concerns from the time of its first 
formation. ’J’hc wisdom and pru- 
dence, the benevoleneo and zeal, 
wliich marked the wliolc of his public 
life, were eminently disphiyed in his 
connexion witli tlie National Society, 
which owes to his memory a debt of 
gratitude for seventeen yeJirs of un- 
remitting attention to its interests. 

Among the causes of thankfulness 
and cncour.'igeinent \vliich the Com- 
mittee have to acknowledge, may be 
lunnhcred the gem'ral prosperity of 
the Institution, a growing persuasion 
in the public mind of its usefulness 
and importance, the large addition 
made to the Society’s fumls by tlie be- 
quest of a charitable individual, toge- 
ther with the continuance and increase 
of that good spirit which has so long 
actuated the parochial clergy in pro-, 
looting the religious education of the 
poor. 

The Committee have also to ac- 
knowledge the prompt attention that 
has been paid by the Secretaries of 
district societies in general, to the 
p^jpers of inquiry which have been ad- 
dressed to them. Returns made from 
two-third's of the placelWiaving schools 
in union previously to the last report, 
gave the following numbers : — 

Sunday and Daily — Boys . . . 100,477 
Girls . . . 74,136 

Sunday only Boys , . . , 51,089 

Girls . .' 5"5l,547 

Total . . . 277,249 
4 Y 
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Adding one-third for the places from 
which no accounts had been recently 
received, the total of children would 
be about .360,000, The inquiry re- 
cently, made, would enable tlif^ Com- 
mittee to carry tiiis result to a greater 
degree of accuracy; but as a few 
returns are still wanting, the pub- 
lication of a new list of schools is de- 
layed till next year, when an accurate 
account of the Society’s connexions will 
be laid before the public. 

Trom the valuable suggestions re- 
ceived at the Anniversary of the So- 
ciety of Secretaries last year, it has 
been determined that a general in- 
quiry into the state of Sunday and 
other Church-of-Kngland schools shall 
be made ever^ fifth year; and that 
information shall be periodically sought 
for of the actual increase or decrease 
in the number of children educated 
under the Establislnnent. 

The subject which next presents 
itself to notice, is the state of the Cen- 
tral Schools. The average number of 
boys on the books during the last year, 
has been 357, and of the girls, 206 ; 
the latter being an increase on several 
preceding years. Since the last re- 
port, 233 boys, and 182 girls have left 
the schools, a large majority of whom, 
viz. 179 boys and 102 girls, could read 
the Bible, write, cipher, and give a 
reasonable account of the chief truths 
and duties of Christianity, as taught in 
the Church Catechism, and proved 
from Holy Scripture, 

Thirty-eight masters, and fourteen 
Tttiistresses, have been admitted for in- 
struction from schools in the country; 
forty-three schools have been pro- 
vided with permanent masters or mis- 
tresses, and seventeen with assistants 
and monitors for limited period ; 
and six boys and girls hdve been re- 
ceived from schools to be* trained as 
monitors; maky a totid of one hun- 
dred and eighteen schools Vhich 
derived advantage from the Central 
School during the past year. Two of 
the mistresses, and one of the masters, 


who have obtained permanent ap- 
pointments, received their education 
as children in the Central School. A 
master and two mistresses have been 
admitted for instniction from the New- 
foundland School Society, and one 
master has been recommended to a 
situation in J amaica, at the request of 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 

The Committee have now to report 
on the condition and appropriation of 
the funds intrusted to their care. They 
desire to record their unfeigned sense 
of obligation to the individual, whose 
piety and benevolence have been made 
instrumental in promoting the best 
interests of many thousands of the 
poorer members of our church. In 
August last, information was received, 
that James J'illard, Esq. of Petham, 
near Canterbury, had by will given 
^‘to the National Society in London, 
for Promoting the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Estab- 
lished Church, and to encourage build- 
ing schools ill the metropolis, or within 
three miles round, for infant cliildren 
of the labouring poor, 20,000/. in 
trust to bo applied to the purposes of 
the said charity.” Accordingly, after 
deducting the legacy duty, 18,000/. 
was received, and immediately in- 
vested in the 3 per cents. Other 
legacies, of which notices have been 
received during the year, are from 
Mrs. E. Shields, of Brentford, 19/. 19^. ; 
from Mrs. E. Horne, of Evesham, 
100/.; and an equal bequest from F. 
.Waring, Esq. lessee of the premises 
in Baldwin’s Gardens, on which the 
Central School stands. 

We refer our readers to the Appen- 
dix, p. 19, of the Report, for a sum- 
mary view of the extensive good this 
excellent Society is promoting. The 
whqle of the Report is well put toge- 
theu, and reflects no little credit upon 
the Secretary, by whom we presume 
it was drawn up. It may be pro- 
cured at Messrs. Kivington’s. See our 
Literary Report^ p. 611. 
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Domestic. — The revenue accounts 
of last quarter present a melancholy 
picture of the universal decay that has 
taken place in every branch of our 
national wealth, affecting our own 
consumption in a very material de- 
gree. The defalcation in excise du- 
ties amounts to 400,000/, upon the 
corresponding quarter in 1828; upon 
the whole year, this head of the re- 
venue exhibits a deficiency of a mil- 
lion, exclusive of 150,000/. Irish tea 
duties, brought during the current 
year, for the first time, to the account 
of the English excise, and this de- 
crease has been progressive. There is 
a great, but not a gratifying increase 
in tlic customs, as it arises entirely 
from the duty on imported corn ; 
1,322,800/. for the duty on foreign 
grain during one quarter of the year, 
and the greater proportion of that 
already consumed, proves the exces- 
sive diminution of our own harvest, 
and conse(picnt impoverishment of 
the agricultural classes. The whole 
deficit of the year, closing the 5th of 
last month, compared with that ending 
at the same period in 1828, amounts 
to 110,422/., and that including the 
above enormous corn import duty. 
In every other branch of the revenue 
there is a lamentable falling off. 

The agricultural operations of the 
season are going forward with un- 
remitting exertions ; the farmers, 
availing themselves of the propitious 
weather during the last few weeks, 
to complete the ingathering of their 
crops, and ploughing up the land, 
proceeded immediately to re-sow it. 
The ground for the most part woilcs 
well, altliough owing to the wetness 
of the season, it is inclined to be 
grassy. That part of the harvest 
remaining to be cut in the month of 
October, 1ms proved better than could, 
from previous circumstances, have been 
anticipated. Much of the barley has 
been secured in a very good condi- 
tion, and the oat has been got in well 
and turns out good in quality, though 
not large in quantity. The under- 
crop of grass has been very luxuriant ; 


it miglil: be almost sjid too much so, 
having frequently proved a serious 
obstacle to the agriculturist’s exer- 
tions. He has, in numerous instances, 
when a short interval of dry weather 
has occurred, found himself unable to 
derive any material advantage from 
it, from the difhculty of separating 
the barley and the large portion of 
grass that had grown up amongst it, 
to prepare them for the barn or rick, 
notwitlistanding unceasing toil and 
great expenses have been incuvred in 
daily turning the swathe. The second 
crop of clover has, in many situations, 
proved abundant ; but has, in some 
parts, been injured by the same iin- 
propitious weather tliat lias damaged 
our grain. The appearance of an 
abundant crop of turnips has proved 
very fallacious ; in some good and 
warm soils, where they have been sown 
and hoed just at a fortunate interval, 
they have Nourished, though unusu- 
ally backward ; Imt in many jihiccs 
the root lias not grown in proportion 
to the head. The partial failure of 
this crop has had some influence on 
the ])rice of sheep, which, as well as 
the larger caltl(‘, have experienced a 
flatness and reduction in the late 
country fairs. 

Ireland still continues in the same 
state of insubordination ; hands of ruf- 
fians traversing the country, threatening • 
tlie lives and property of the peace- 
able and respectable inhabitants, and 
continually skirmishing with the police 
stationed in the disturbed districts. A 
meeting has been convened in Dublin 
to organize a petition for the intro- 
dufjtion of poor laws into the coun- 
try ; in every respect a jnost desirable 
object, lending not only to tranquil- 
lize the countiy by increasing the ties 
between all classes of society, but to 
diminish absenteeism, and to prevent 
our own island from being deluged 
with crowds of peasantry coming over 
to deprive tlie English labourers of 
the work they have been accustomed 
to derive their support from, and 
which, from the difference in their 
mode of life, they cannot afTor^^o do 
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at an equally low rate with tlie Irish 
workmen. 

The state of the church in Ireland, 
whether we regard the spiritual opera- 
tion of her institutions, or the cecurity 
of her temporalities, has been placed 
in circumstances of great difficulty 
and danger by the late bill, which 
recent events in that p*T,rt of the 
kingdom have proved to bo most un- 
happily misciilied the Relief Bill. As 
mignt have been naturally expected, 
the friends of the Protestant cause, 
wdiich can never be separated from 
the civil and religious freedom of the 
country, have taken alarm, and feel 
desirous of pursuing such measures 
of defence as their present situation 
requires. All seem agreed, that 
the united energies of the Protes- 
tants are the only means that can be 
relied on, and that their attempts 
must be directed to endeavoiu>fe to 
rouse and stimulate these into ac- 
tion. With this view a meeting 
was held at Cork a few Aveeks since, 
the earl of Mount-Cashel in the 
chair, and a long string of resolu- 
tions passed, the wisdom of which we 
must be allowed to doubt. We ad- 
mit with the noble carl, that tlie un- 
beneficed clergy, both in England and 
Ireland, are a neglected and neces- 
sitous, but most important body of 
men ; that both the church and the 
country owe far more to their labours 
than is commonly supposed, and of 
course, that something ought, and 
before long must be done for them ; 
but W’e tremble for any hasty mea- 
sure, especially such as may originate 
with parties without the church, who 
can neither estimate the value, nor 
judge of the mode of relief most 
likely to, benefit this large and useful 
portion of the clergy. Reasonable 
alarm may also be felt at any attenlpt 
at interference from an adnjinistra- 
tion which has already done so much 
for the injury of that church to which 
they outwardly belong, and which, 
there is just cause to fear, arc more 
ready to undermine than to support her. 
In this crisis, every true friend of the 
estaolishment should be found at his 
post, and on the alertTor her advan- 
tage, to prevent the adoption of any 
hasty and violent measures, however 


flattering they may appear at the 
first glance. All great changes ought 
to be gradual ; the working of one 
step should be proved before another 
is attemi)ted. A careful examination 
of history proves, that in every esta- 
blished church which has experienced 
a decay or dissolution, these events 
may be principally traced to plurali- 
ties and non-residence of the clergy : so 
that the entire abolition of these would 
amend every great evil that exists in 
our establishment, and small ones must 
exist in every human institution. 
These are measures in accordance 
with the spirit of our church, and 
only require a more complete appli- 
cation of principles adopted and par- 
tially emjdoycd for ages. The theory 
has been approved by all judicious 
men, and acted upon by many 
good men, without that compulsion 
with which the law ought to enforce 
it. Let the state admit of none of 
these in any shape or to any degree 
whatever, and every other evil will 
cure itself. Any attack upon the re- 
venues of the church, which is a pri- 
mary object with most reformers, 
would directly accelerate her ruin. 
Constituted as society now is, the 
duties of the higher ranks of the clergy 
as imperiously deserve ample revenues 
as those of the lower ones do adequate 
compensation ; hut the abolition of 
pluralities would provide for at least 
five thousand of the latter, without 
the least injury to the former, for no 
man can he justly entitled to tlie re- 
muneration for that duty which he 
docs not perform, and which he can- 
’ not receive but by extortion, and the 
oppression of him by w^hom they are 
performed, 'file temptations to non- 
residence would be proportionally re- 
moved, and the church would be 
rakied to a degree of eminence and 
security she has not possessed for 
ages. 

Russia and Turkey. — The treaty 
of peace between these countries has 
been officially ratified at Adrianople, 
and the Turkish empire in Europe 
may be said to exist no longer. The 
terms are sufficiently hard, but the 
relative situations of the contending 
powers were such, that, whatever the 
one chose to demand, the other was 
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obliged to yield. Russia is to keep 
the principalities of the Danube, until 
the indemnity for the expenses of the 
war is paid ; and as this amounts to 
between five and six millions, the 
Sultan, in the present exhausted and 
impoverished state of his kingdom, 
can have but very slight expectations 
of ever seeiiig them return under his 
authority. This and the stipulation 
of a free navigation for the Russian 
men of war and merchantmen to and 
from the Black Sea, arc the leading 
articles in the published treaty ; but it 
is supposed, that there are secret 
and more severe conditions, which are 
not laid before the public, stipulating 
for the dismantling of the fortresses of 
Silistria and Schiimla, and effectually 
crippling the Turkish navy. With 
respect to Greece, the Russian cahinet 
is said to have considered it as abso^ 
lutely necessary, that its boundaries 
should extend to the Gulfs of Arta 
and Volo, The Russian army was 
to commence its retreat on the 28 th 
of October, beginning with the eva- 
cuation of Adrianople ; hut their 
garrisons are to remain in Sizeboli 
and Bourgos for another year, even 
though the army shall have re-passed 
the Balkan. An insuiTcction of the 
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Paclias in the ceded pVovinces has 
been easily quelled, the Pacha of 
Scutari being the only one enabled 
to keep the field ; and as General 
Geismor has been sent in pursuit of 
him, it is probable^ that before this 
his resistance is at an end. In general, 
the inhabitants seem gratified at this 
prospect of a change of masters, hoping 
for more prosper ous days than they 
experienced under Turkish misrule 
and tyranny. 

Whilst these negotiations were 
pending, the fortress of Schumla, 
still closely pressed by the besiegers, 
was carrit'd by assault, after the most 
dreadful slaughter on both sides, par- 
ticularly among the I’lirks, who de- 
fended the place with the greatest 
obstinacy under the direction of the 
Grand Vizier, who fell, with all his 
staff j prisoners into the hands of the 
Russians. Almost at the same time, 
Count Paskewitch defeated a Turkish 
army at Beiburt, the chief advanced 
post of Trebizondc on the south side, 
and commenced operations against 
that ancient city, a Kussinn fleet 
attacking it in conjunction with him 
on the sea side : so that the war has 
proved equally unfortunate to the 
Porte in both Europe and Asia. 
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NEW CHURCHES. 

The following Churches have been consecrated : 

Golcar, St John, in the Parish of Huddersfield, by the Archbishop of York. 
Hammersmith, St. Peter, by the Bishop of London. 

Kihkstall, St Stephen, in the Parish of Leeds, by the Archbishop of York. This 
Church is calculated to afford sittings for 1000 persons. 

Macclesfield, St. George, by the Bidiop of Chester. This elegant edifice was 
originally built for a congregation of Dissenttrs, but is now a Church belonging to the 
Establishment. 

Verlwood, in the Parish of Cranboume, by ll^ Bishop of Bristol. It will hold 200 
persons. 

The following Churches are nearly ready for consecration: — 

Cheltenham, Suffolk Square. 

OULTON, near Leeds. This ’Church is to accommodate 600 persons. The late Mr. 
Blayds bequeathed 4000/. in the 3 per cents, for its endowment. 

Wivr.LiscoMBE, Somersetshire. 

The Church of the “ Holy and Undivided Trinity” at Gosport has been re-opened. 
It contains 300 additional free sittings. 

The foundation-stone has been laid of a New Church at Birkenshaw, in the Parish 
pf Bir^tall, Yorkshire; and at New Mills, in the Parish of Glossop, Derbyshire. 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS, 

Name, ^ppoinimejiL 

Bird, Charles Head Mastership of Leominster Gramm. School. 

Carver, James Chapl. to the City of London Lying-in Hospital. 

Diiningham, John • • • • . . Head Mastership of Cuckfield Gramm. School. 


Newbold, F. S. • • • • . • . • Head Mastership of Macclesfield Gramm. School. 

Norton, W. A Domestic Chapl. to the Right Hon. Lord Crewe. 

Powell, William Frederick . Domestic Chapl. to H. II. H. the Duke of Sussex. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Arden, Francis E. 
Buller, Richard 


I 


W. York York 


Name, Preferment, 

t Gresham, R. 

1 and Paston, V. 

^ to Burrough, R. 

• . Lanreath, R. 

1 National Society's Ch. 

Campbell, A.M... j kittle Steeping, R. 

V. to Paddington, C. 

Carter, William Weston, V. 

Cleveland, Henry. . Barkston, R. 

rt 1 u w Tb f Dean of Cath.Ch. of York 
Cockburn,W.B.fl.-(^„ Weaverthotpe, V. 

Crallii.dl,, 

Green, Charles • • • • Burgh Castle, R. 

Gurdon, Philip • • { Huckfordf R. 

Hampden, J Hinton Martel, R. 

Hill, Wm. Charles . Fremington, V. 

Holt, T. B. •••••• Golcar, C. 

Mack, W.Bumpstead Horhani, R. 

Mills, Thomas • • . • Great Saxham, R. 

.. r Brimsfield, R, 

Moore, William .. | Cranham, R. 

XT . A .1 f Alvescott, R. 

Nsate,Artbur....|„„^j.^i„„„ V 

Parr, T. G. Vicarial Stall in Cath. Ch. of Lichfield 


County, Diocese, Patron. 

Rev. J. Spurgin 

VT r II XT *1 Lord Vise. Anson 
Norfolk Norwich rwr n 

rW. Repton, Esq. 

\ 8f Rev. F. E. Arden 
Cornwall Exeter John Buller, Esq. 

Middlesex London / 

and Bp. of London 
Lincoln Lincoln Lord Gwydyr 
MiddlesexLondon Bishop of London 

{ Governors of Sed- 
berg Gramm School 

Lincoln 


, . , S Preh.of N. Grantham 

l^mcoln ^ Cath.Ch.of Sarum 


E.York P.ofD.&CYork D. & C. of York 
Stafford Lichfield 


Sussex 

Suffolk 

Norfolk 

Dorset 

Devon 


} 

}< 


Bristol 
Exeter 
W. York York 
Suffolk Norwich 
Suffolk Norwich 


Chichester Earl of Egremont 
Norwich 
Norwich ^ 


Lord Chancellor 
Rev. P. Gurdon 
T. T. Gurdon, Esq. 
Earl of Shafiesbuiy 
Rev. W. C. Hill 
Vic. of Huddersfield 
Rev. W. Mack 
Trustees 


GloucesterGloucester Mrs. Pitt 


Oxford Oxford Rev. T. Neate 


„ . . « o fBurntwood, C. 

Remington, E- S.|^„ Winkworth, V. 

a Fakenham, K. 

. Wadenhoe, R. 

{ North Newington, V. 
tvUh Little Knoyle, C.» 


Sams, J. B jiin. 
Shillibeer, John 

Stockwell, J. S. 


T JThetford, St. Cuth. C. 

1 ^PeteiyR. 


Stafford I t . , , f Vic.ofSl.M.Lichf. 

Derby / Richfield •( Dean of Lincoln 
Suffolk Norwich Duke of (irafton 
Northam. Peterboro’ RobertRoberts.Esq. 

Wills Sarum / P«b of Beminster 
_ „ L secunda in Sarum C. 

J Norfolk Norwich Earl of Albemarle 


} 


Cbeston, J.B.* 


•1 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Lassington, R. 


Gloucest. Gloucest. Sir W. Guise, Bart. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. 


The Rev. Dr. Jones, Rector of Exeter 
College, has been the second lime nomi- 
nated as Vice-Chancellor, by letters from 
the Chancellor of the University, and 
approved by Convocation. The Vice- 
Chancellor has nominated, as his Pro- 
Vice-Chancellors, the Rev, Dr. Hall, Master 
of Pembroke ; the Rev. Dr. Jenkyns, Master 
of Balliol ; the Rev. Dr. Rowley, Master of 
University ; and the Rev. Dr. Gilbert, 
Principal of Brasennose. , 

The nomination of the Rev. William 
Kay, M. A. Fellow of Lincoln College, as 
a Public Examiner in DiscipUnis Mathe- 
maticis et Physicis, has been approved in 

Convocation. u i 

The Rev. Edward Field, M. A. Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s, and the Rev. James 
Garbett, M. A. Fellow of Brasennose, 
have been nominated Public Examiners; 
the former in DiscipUnis Mathematicis et 
Physicis, the latter in Literis Jiwnani” 
orihus. 


Mr. Charles Williams, B. A. Scholar of 
Jesus College, has been elected Fellow of 
that Society. • 

Congregations will be holden for the pur- 
pose of granting Graces and conferring 
Degrees on the following days in the pre- 
sent Term : — 

OcL Saturday, 10. Nov, Thursday, 12. 

— Thursday, 15. — Thursday, 19. 

— Thursday, 22. Dec, Thursday, 3. 

Thursday, 29. — Thursday, 10. 

A^ov, Wednesday, 4. — Thursday, 17. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

Rev. Llewelyn Lewellin, M. A. late Schol. 
of Jesus Coll. Principal of St. David’s 
Coll. Lampeter, S.W. and Preb. of 
St. David’s. 

Rev. Charles Burton, Magdalen Hall. 



University Inicllgcncc. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Eev.M.H.G.Buckle, Fell, of Wadham Coll. 
William Jacobson. Fell, of Exeter Coll, 
BACHELOR OF ARTS. 

Lewis Tomlinson, |Vadhan\ Coll. 


The Rev. Charles Burton, Bachelor in 
Civil Law, of St. John's Coll. Cambridge, 
has been incorporated as a Member of 
Magdalen Hall. 

The following Noblemen are entered at 
Christ Church: Lord Conyers Osborne, 


Lord de Tabley, Lord Boscawen, Marquis 
of Waterford, and Hon. G. F. R. Harris. 


HARRIED. 

At Christ Church, Middlesex, the Rev. 
William Stone, M. A. Fell, of Brasennose 
Coll, and Rector of that Parish, to Louisa 
Toogood, only daughter of the late George 
William Downing, Esq. 

At St. Ebbe's Church, Oxford, the Rev. 
Henry Bellenden Bulteel, Fell, of Exeter 
Coll, to Eleanor, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. Sadler, of the same city. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


On the first day of Term, the following 
gentlemen were elected University Officers 
for the year ensuing: — 

PROCTORS. 

Rev. Henry Kirby, M.A. Clare Hall 
Rev. Edward John Ash, M. A. Christ Coll. 

TAXORS. 

Rev. Wm. Hodgson, M. A. St. Peter's Coll. 
Rev. Henry Howarth, M.A. St. John's Coll. 

MODERATORS. 

Rev. W. H. Hanson, M. A. Cains Coll. 
Joshua King, Esq. M. A. Queen’s Coll. 

SCRUTATORS. 

Rev. William Okes, M. A. Cains Coll. 

Rev, Thomas Musgrave, M. A. Trin. Coll, 

The following gentlemen have been 
appointed the Caput for the ensuing year: 
The Vice-Chancellor. 

Rev. Joseph Proctor, D.D. Master of Catha- 
rine Hall — Ditinity. 

William Frere, Esq. LL.D. Master of 
Downing Coll. — Law, 

John Thomas Woodhousc, M. D. Caius 
Coll.— 

R,ev. Thomas Shelford, B.D. Corpus Christi 
Coll. — Sen. Non Regent, 


Rev. John Gibson, M. A. Sidney Coll. — 

Sen. Regent, 

Mr. Lewis William Sampson, of King's 
Cull, has been admitted a Fellow of that 
Society. 

The Rev. William Carus, B. A. Thomas 
Williamson Peile, B.A. Charles Perry, B.A. 
and James Prince Lee, B.A. of Trinity Coll, 
have been elected Fellows of that Society. 

The Rev. W. M. Heald, M.A. of Trinity 
Coll, has been appointed Chaplain of that 
Society, in place of the late Rev. John 
Stevenson, M.A. 

The Rev. E. A. Sinedley, M.A. of Trinity 
College, has been also appointed Chaplain 
of that Society, in place of the Rev. N. W. 
Gibson, M. A. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 

MASTER OF ARTS. 

Rev, Henry Browne, Corpus Christi. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Rev. William John Aislabie, Trinity Coll. 
Thomas Boodle, Trinity Coll. 

Benjamin Thomas Williams, Clare Hall, 
William Perkins, Pembroke Coll. 

Abel Chapman, Queen's Coll. 

W. Charles Holder, Emman. Coll. (Comp.) 
Vicessimus Knox Child, Sidney Coll. 


NOTICESvTO CORRESPONDENTS. 

** A Country Curate ” and “ M. A.” who both write on the same subject, will find 
their wishes met by the reprint which is commenced in our present Number. 

** M.’' is not forgotten. 

“ K.” in our next. 

** Q. B.** has been received. 


ERRATA IN THE LAST NUMBER. 

Page bM, line W,/er objects read objcctiuus 

031, 18, — disgast. dissent. 

21, — predicted predicated 

31, — proposhions— — proportion 
eiy, 1, — Barron — Barrow 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art. I . — Essays on some of the Difficulties in the Writings of St, Paul, 
and in other Parts of the New Testament, By Richard Whatei.y, 
D. D. PrmcijJal of St, Alhan' s Ilall^ Oxford^ and late Sellort of Oriel 
College, London: Fellowes. 1823. Price 9^. 8vo. 

Having introduced Dr. Whately’s Essays on the Peculiarities of 
the Christian Religion to the favourable notice of our readers, wc now 
proceed to an analysis of the able work before us, with undimi- 
nished, yea, rather with increased and increasing admiration of the 
learned Principal of St. Alban’s Hall. His energies have gathered 
strength from the Difficulties'" of his subjects; and whilst discussing 
some of the most mysterious points of theology, which have been the 
fruitful source of unseemly warmth and furious invective, (for when 
combatants fight in the dark, what their blows lose in precision they 
gain often in violence), he has afforded us an edifying example 
of the gentleness of the wisdom that* is from above, united with an 
honest love of truth, and a Christian earnestness in contending for the 
faith. He is profound without obscurity; zealous without enthu- 
siasm ; fearless, yet not rash ; religious, yet not methodistical ; evan- 
gelical, yet not Calvinistic ; learned, yet not pedantic ; original without 
heresy, and decided in his views, without the bitterness which is wont 
to characterize the haughty <naintainers of the dogmata of Calvin. 
We “ wish him good luck in*the name of the Lord,” and we hope to 
enjoy repeated opportunities of paying* our respects to him ; and 
whilst we sincerely congratulate the University of Oxford in the 
possession of such a preacher as Dr. Whately, we beg leave to 
remind the excellent Principal of St. Alban’s Hall of the enviable 
position which he commands in that venerable seat of sound lea/ning, 
and how infinite are his obligations to use the talents with which he 
is blessed, for the perpetual inculcation of orthodox theology upon 
the waxen minds of those fortunate students, who may have the 
VOL. XI. NO. xir. 4 z 
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opportunity and the taste to hear the pastoral addresses of our late 
Fellow of Oriel., 

The work upon our table contains nine Essays upon the following 
very important and interesting topics: — “ 1. On the love of truth. 

2, On the difficulties and the value of St. PauVs writings generally. 

3, On election. 4. On perseverance and assurance. 5. On the 
abolition of the Mosaic law. 6. On imputed righteousness. 7. On 
apparent contradictions in Scripture. 8. On the mode of conveying 
moral precepts in the New Testament. 9. On the influence of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

The corruption of human nature, and the perverseness of our 
hearts, are fearfully manifested by the reception which has been 
given to the “ good tidings,” published by our Redeemer to a ruined 
world. That reception, indeed, is amongst the testimonies to the 
truth of our holy faith, for it is a signal fvdfilment of one of the 
memorable prophecies of its divine Founder ; yet, who can contem- 
plate die heresies, the schisms, the discord, the violence, the clamours, 
the invectives, the enmities, the factions, of those multifold sects, who 
“ name the name of Christ,” without alternate feelings of commise- 
ration and of shame ? ‘‘ Quis talia fando temperet a lacrymis 

Instead of construing the word of God with attention to the known 
and admitted canons of honest interpretation instead of receiving the 
engrafted word with the meekness and the docility of children ; we 
torture the oracles of heaven till they speak our preconceived 
notions ; wc discard what we cannot misconstrue ; we warp the rule 
of faith to meet our crude prejudices ; and we arm ourselves with the 
ingenuity of a special pleader ^ that we may make what we list of the 
word of the Most High ; and the end of our intellectual tricks is to 
convert all truth into nothing. How, then, are these evils to be 
remedied ? By an honest love of the truth. Here^ therefore, our 
excellent Essayist lays the sure foundation of his superstructure. 
Ancient philosophers, poets, and politicians, never so much as dreamt 
of inquiring into the truth of the popular religions, because they well 
knew that there was no evidence for the existing superstitions : 

truth, and belief in the truth, seem, in this matter, to have scarcely 
entered their minds.” 

Pilate accordingly seems to have been perplexed by our Lord s reply, stating 
that he had come into the world for the purpose of bearing “ witness to the 
truth.” *•♦ **♦#* ««« 

♦ ♦ ♦ « What is truth ?*’ he replied ; as much as to say, “ What has truth 

to do wdth the present business ? I wish for information as to your claims and 
objects; — what sovereignty is it that you pretend to, or aim at; and you tell me 
about what is that to the purpose?” — Pp, 6, 7. 

‘is* 

It is the honourable distinction of Christianity, on the other hand, 
that she appeals to incontrovertible evidence, and challenges the most 
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rigid investigation of her claims to the venerable character of truth. 
We are to “ prove all things,” and to hold fast only that which is 
right. Do Christians, then, in this respect, shew themselves worthy 
of their peculiar advantages 

The professors of such a religion ought not merely to believe it in sincerity, 
but to adhere scrupulously to Truth in the means employed on every occasion, 
as well as in the ends proposed, and to follow fearlessly wherever Tioitli may 
lead.~-P. 9. 

Hence, then, arises the necessity of self-examination as to this point. 
Accordingly our learned author lays dowm some directions to guide us 
in this inquiry, and points out the several modes of self-deceit by 
which men are misled in their convictions. He first endeavours, 
however, to answer some objections, which have been raised against 
the habit of cultivating this love of truth for its own sake, “ with a 
steady thorough -going adherence to it” in all inquiries, for which we 
are compelled to refer our readers to the pages under review. 

We are not ignorant of the reception with which our autlior’s lucu- 
brations will be greeted by ninety-nine men out of a hundred, who 
flatter themselves that they have already sought for truth ivith success ; 

“ for every one must, of course, be convinced of the truth of his opinion, 
if it be properly called his opinion.” Yea, any man may believe amj 
thing that he is willing and Inclined to believe: there is no power more 
mighty than tlie force of prejudice. 

It makes all the difference, therefore, whether we begin or end with the 
inquiry as to the truth of our doctrines. To express the same maxim in other 
words, it is one thing to wish to have Truth on our side, and another thing to wish 
sincerely to be on the side of Truth, There is no genuine love of tnith implied 
in the former. Truth is a po-vvcrful auxiliary, such as every one wishes to have 
on his side ; every one is rejoiced to find, and therefore seldom fails to find, that 
the principles he is disposed to adopt, — the notions he is inclined to defend, 
may he maintained as true. A determination to “ obey the Truth,” and to 
follow wherever she may lead, is not so common. In this consists the genuine 
love of truth ; and tins can he realized in practice, only by postponiny all other 
questions to that which ought ever to come foremost, — “ What is Truth ?” The 
minds of most men are preoccupied by some feeling or other which influences 
their judgment, either on the side of tmth, or of error, as it may happen, and 
enlists their learning and ability on the side, whatever it may be, which they 
arc predisposed to adopt. — Pp. 23, 24. 

Dr. Whately, therefore, points out the prejudices which stand in 
the way of truth ; they are said to be “ an aversion to doubt “ the 
desire of originality, heightened sometimes into the love of paradox 
“ excessive deference for authority;” and “ the tendency to look, in 
the first instance, to the expedient.*' 

“ This is the sin,'’xwritcs our Essayist, speaking of the last-mentioned ftbstacle 
to truth, “ which most easily ])csets those who are engaged in the instruction of 
others ; and it besets them the more easily, inasmuch as the consciousness of 
falsehood, even if it exist in the outset, will very soon wear away. He who 
does not begin by preaching what he thoroughly believes, will s]5ccdily end by 
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believing wiiat he preaches, llis habit of discriminating the tnie iVoin tho 
false, the well-established from the doubtful, will soon decay for want of assi- 
duous exercise ; and thus inured to the sacrifice of complete sincerity to sup- 
posed utility, and accustomed to support true conclusions by any premises that 
offer, he will soon lose, through this faulty practice, even the power of distin- 
guisliing what conclusions are true.” — Pp. 30, 31. 

Dr. Whately concludes his first Essay with some cautionary 
maxims against the temptations to be swayed by the expedient rather 
than by a love of the truth. He wisely admonishes his readers never 
to advance an argument, or to Acquiesce in any when advanced by 
another, which they know or suspect to be unsound or fallacious, 
“ however true the conclusion may be to which it leads ; b^qwever 
convincing the argument may be to those it is addressed to; and 
however important it may be that they should be convinced.*' He 
earnestly warns us not to countenance any erroneous notion, “ how- 
ever seemingly beneficial in its results;” nor ** to suppress any clearly- 
revealed gospel truth, through apprehension of ill consequences;*' 
nor, lastly, to entertain any dread of the progress of any truth. 

We must not imitate the bigotted papists who imprisoned Galileo; and step 
forward, Bible in hand, (like the profane Israelites carrying the ark of God into 
the field of battle,) to check the inquiries of the geologist, the astronomer, or the 
political economist, from an apprehension that the cause of religion can be 
endangered by tlxem. Any theory on whatever subject, that is really sound, 
can never be inimical to a religion foimded on truth ; and any tliat is unsound 
may be refuted by arguments drawn from observation and experience, without 
calling in the aid of revelation. If we give way to a dread of danger from the 
inculcation of any scriptural doctrine, or from the progress of any physical or 
moral science, we manifest a want of faith in God's power, or in his will, to 
maintain his own cause. • * • The part of a lover of Truth is to follow 

her at all hazardsj after the example of Him, who came into the world tliat 
He might bear witness of the Truth.”— Pp. 36, 37. 

Our author’s Essay “ On the difficulties and the value of St. PauPs 
writings generally,** has infinitely delighted us. There is, indeed, 
att he has well observed, a striking analogy between the treatment , to 
which St. Paul was himself exposed during his ministry, and that 
which his works have met with since. Persecuted by the Jews ; vexed 
by the perverseness of his own converts ; driven from city to city by 
the implacable fury of his enemies ; derided by the scoffs of infidels^ 
and misrepresented by the arrogant ^ilfulness of false brethren; 

assaulted by the populace,^ punished by the magistrates, scourged, 
beat, stoned, left for dead;*** he is a remarkable type^ if we may be 
allowed so to speak, of the fate which awaited the writings which he 
left behind him. 

No part of the Sdriptures of the New Testament has been so unjustly neglected 
by som^ Christians, and so much perverted by others over and above the especial 
hatred of them by infid^s, and by some description of heretics. Still may 


* Pttley’s Horae Paulinae, p. 338. 
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St. Paul be said to stand, in his works, as he did in person while on'earth, In tho 
front of the battle ; to bear the chief brunt of assailants from the enemies* side, 
and to be treacherously stabbed by false friends on his. own ; degraded and 
vilified by one class of heretics, perverted and misinterpreted by another, and 
too often most unduly neglected by those who arc regarded as orthodox. And 
still do his works stand, and ever will stand as a mighty bulwark of the true 
Christian faith ; he, after having himself “ fought the good fight, and finished 
his course,” has left behind him a monument in his woAs, whereby “ he being 
dead yet speakoth ;*’ a monument which his master will guard (even till that 
day when it’s author shall receive the “ crown of glory laid up for him,”) from 
being overthrown by the assaults of enemies, and from mouldering into decay 
through the negligence of friends. — Pp. 46, 47. 

Our author has ably refuted the mischievous error of those writers, 
who have confined their attention to the histories composed by the 
evangelists, or to the discourses of our blessed Redeemer, as their 
principal storehouse of divinity, to the disparagement of the Apostolic 
Epistles, The four Gospels do not contain an account of the Christian 
religion, but “ memoirs of the life of its Founder, who came into the 
world not to make a revelation, so much as to be the subject of a 
revelation.** So it is with the Acts of the Apostles; the design of 
which work was, not to teach Christianity, but to give a history of its 
propagation. Our Lord’s discourses, it should be remembered, never 
were meant to teach the whole truth, as afterwards revealed to his 
disciples ; for the most important events connected with the Chris- 
tian revelation had not then taken place. The mysteries of the 
gospel-scheme, the vicarious death of Christ, the true nature of 
redemption and of faith, “ and all the circumstances of the Messiah’s 
spiritual Icingdom (which did not exist during his ministry on earth), 
his Apostles themselves could not collect, even after his departure,” 
till inspired by the Holy Ghost, whose office it was to lead them into 
all truth. 

Those, therefore, who neglect their inspired preaching, and will learn nothing 
of Christianity except what they find in the discourses of Jesus, confident that 
they alone contain the whole truth, are wilfully preferring an imperfect to a 
more complete revelation, and setting their own judgment above that of the 
Apostles. — P. 55. 

Hence it is manifest, that our chief source of instruction, as to the 
doctrines of the Gospel, muf t be th^ Apostolic Epistles ; “ the most 
precious part of which treasure we have from the pen of St. Paul ’* 
(p. 59); from the study of which we must not permit ourselves to be 
seduced by any fear of misinterpreting their contents. That his 
writings are sometimes “ hard to be understood,** is a reason why we 
should read them more diligently, and explain them more assiduously. 
Doubtless, his words have been wrested to purposes of destruction ; 
but so have the other Scriptures; and the dangerous effects of his 
doctrines may be admitted as a valid reason for their suppression, 
when men shall resolve to perish with famine rather than hazard the 
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dangers of ifttemperance : tovto re Koivoy cort Kara ir&VTwy rCjy 
ayaOuiy, wXrjy apsrijg, Kai fiaXiara icara rwy ')^ri(njXbiTaT(jJV y oJoy Ic^xvog, 
vytelag, ttXovtov, (TTparriyidg* roiouroig yap dy rig wfeXhoeu ra fiiyicrra, 
Xp^^pL^yog SiKatvjg* Kal (3Xd\l>el^v, dcik’uig,* 

Besides^ the ^faithful dispensers of the inspired word should re- 
member that it is their duty to declare “ all the counsel of God,” and 
to guard their hearers against the errors into which others may lead 
them. 

If they chance to listen to some wild Antinomian fanatic, who cites perpetually 
texts from St. Paul, which they have never lieard differently explained, how can 
it be expected that they should perceive and avoid the error ? They know that 
St. PauVs writings are admitted as canonical and inspired; and they have not 
been taught that his language will bear any other interpretation than what they 
hear given ; and the silence of their own pastor on the subject will have afforded 
them a presumption that he can suggest no other interpretation. And thus the 
wolf will scatter and devour the flock, which their shepherd has forsaken. — 
Pp. 63, 64. 

Our limits compel us to omit much important matter contained in the 
admirable Essay before us. How St. Paul’s writings are to be studied ; 
what makes them so distasteful to those who decry him ; and why 
Unitarians (as they are pleased insinuatingly to call themselves) so 
torture his expressions, and so • depreciate his authority; we must 
forego the satisfaction of stating from the pages of Dr. Whately, 
though we cannot do him the injustice to withhold from our readers 
his eloquent peroration to this Essay, in which, having alluded to a 
modern work, entitled, “ Not Paul, but Jesus,” he thus expresses his 
sentiments : — 

Next, after an able, and full, and interesting vindication and explanation of 
St Paul’s writings, the sort of work whose .appearance ought most to be hailed, 
is a plausible attack on them ; which, indeed, is the most likely to call forth the 
other. His labours can never be effectually frustrated except by being kept out 
qf sight : whatever brings him into notice, will ultimately bring him into 
triumph ; all the malignity and the sophistry of his adversaries will not only 
assail nim in vain, but will lead in the end to the perfecting of his glory, and the 
extension of his Gospel. They may scourge him uncondemned, like the Roman 
magistrates at Philippi ; — they may inflict on him the lashes of calumnious cen- 
sure, — ^but they cannot silence him ; — they may thrust him into a dungeon, and 
fetter him with their strained interpretations ; but his voice will be raised, even 
at the midnight of unchristian darkness, ami will be heard effectually ; — his 
prison-doors will burst open as with an cartliqhakc, and the fetters will fall ft*om 
his hands ; and even strangers t#* gospel-tmth will fall down at the feet of him, 
even Paul, to make that momentous inquiry, — “ What shall I do to be saved?’* 
— Pp. 73, 74. 

From this general defence of the Apostle of the Gentiles, our 
author proceeds to the consideration of certain doctrines, “ particular 
vlews^ of which have mainly contributed to the dread, felt by many, 
of St. PauPs writing^” His third Essay, accordingly, discusses the 


* Aiistot, lihct, lib. i. c. 1. § 4. 
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doctrine of election^ upon which there have ever been greA divisions, 
and no little bitterness displayed by Calvinists on the one hand, and 
Arminians on the other ; these zealous combatants have displayed, 
sometimes, their love of hypothesis ratliei; than a love of each other ; 
and have so fought the battle of faith as to manifest their utter 
forgetfulness of charity. It is, therefore, quite delightful to witness 
the spirit with which Dr. Whately has handled this thorny point. 
Whether the divine election be arbitrary, or has respect to men's 
foreseen conduct; who 2 Lxe the elect; and election is ; wlioevcr 
wishes to learn, may consult the admirable Essay before us. Con- 
sidering that the Levitical dispensation, to which St. Paul makes 
constant reference, w^as confessedly a shadow of the Gospel, our 
author contends that the condition of the Israelites was analogous to 
the condition of Christians ; and that both dispensations being corre- 
sponding parts of one great plan, the benefits and privileges of each 
are bestowed according -to a similar system in each. 

lie, who diligently looks to the analogy both of God’s ordinary dealings with 
man, and of his former dispensation to the Jews, and who carcllilly intwprcts the 
New Testament hy the Old, will he enabled to clear up the greater part of a 
difficulty, which has furnished matter of dispute among Christians for many 
centuries. By contemplating the correspondence between the Jewish and the 
Gospel-schcim s, he will clearly perceive that there is no such distinction among 
Christians as the Called ” and the uncalled, — the Elect” and the non-elcct ; — 
that the Gospel itself is a call to all who have heard it; — and that those wlio, 
instead of obeying it, wait for any further call, are deluded by the father of lies, 
who is watching for their destruction. He will perceive, that though all born 
in a Christian country, and initiated into Christ’s church, are arbitrarily elected 
to this invaluable privilege, their salvation is not arbitrary, but will depend on 
the use they make of their privileges ; those, namely, to which all Christians are 
called, — the knowledge of the Gospel, — the aids of the Holy Spirit, — and the 
offer of eternal life ; — privileges, of which all are exhorted, but none compelled, 
to make a right use ; and which will prove ultimately either a blessing or a 
curse to each, according to the use he makes of them. — Pp, 101, 102. 

> 

Our Essayist maintains, it will be seen, that as the divine election 
under the Mosaic dispensation was arbitrary (for the Jews were 
singled out from the midst of other nations, it is recorded, “ because 
God had a favour unto them,”) so the members of the Christian 
church are arbitrarily selected and called to this privilege, out of the 
world, according to God’s unsearchable will. It is further main^ 
tained, that as the calling and selection* of the Jews was common, 
“ not to some only, but to every one of that nation, whether he chose 
to avail himself of this promise, or to convert it into a curse by his 
neglect of it; so “ every Christian is called and elected to the Chris- 
tian privileges, just as every Jew was to his ; but that it rests wUh us 
to use or to abuse the advantage ;” that as the Israelites had the offer 
of the promised land, on condition of their obedience, and, therefore, 
many of them perished in the wilderness because they were rebellious; 
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so, no Christian is elected to eternal salvation, fibsolutely, but only 
to the knowledge of the Gospel, to the privileges of the Christian 
church, to the offer of Grid's Holy Spirit, and to the promise of final 
salvation, on condition of being a faithful servant of Christ.” — P. 97. 

It is thus* that Dr. Whately distinguishes between election to 

certain privileges and to final reward^ and shews that it is one thing to 
be chosen to a blessing absolutely^ and another to be favoured with 
the offer of one conditionally. Election is, indeed, arbitrary^ and 
irrespective of foreseen faith and obedience ; but election to gospel 
privileges does not necessarily lead to salvation. But, the predesti- 
narian will appeal to the similitude of the potter and the clay to 
prove that God has from eternity decreed the salvation or perdition 
of each individual, without any other reason than his own pleasure. 
How adroitly our learned Principal not merely masks this battery, 
but converts it into a destructive engine against his opponents, the 
following extract is a proof : — 

This similitude, as far as it goes, rather makes against them ; since the potter 
never makes any vessel for the express purpose of being broken and destroyed. 
This comparison accordingly agrees much better with tlie view here taken. The 
potter, according to his own arbitrary choice, makes of the same lump one 
vessel to honour and another to dishonour z.e. some to nobler, and some to 
meaner uses ; but all, for some use ; none with design that it should be cast 
away, and dashed to pieces : even so, the Almighty of his own arbitrary choice, 
causes some to be born to wealth or rank ; others to poverty and obscurity ; — 
some in a heathen, and others in a Christian country ; the advantages and 
privileges bestowed on each are various, and, as far as we can see, arbitrarily 
dispensed ; the final rewards or punisliments depend, as we are plainly taught, 
on the use or abuse of those advantages. — Pp. 105, 106. 

Oh, but what shall be said to the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart ? 
For our author’s admirable reply to the Calvinistic argument usually 
drawn from the case of the King of Egypt, we must refer out readers 
Jo the volume before us, and particularly to page 107. 

With regard to the metaphysical difficulties that have been raised 
upon the doctrine of election, we may observe, that they have origi- 
nated, for the most part, from the unavoidable ambiguities of lan- 
guage, which end in a bewildering maze of fruitless logomachy. 
How erroneously men have inferred the necessity of human actions 
from God’s certain foreknowledge of them ; whereas an event, 
admitting of no douht^ is peS'fectly compatible with the freedom of the 
agent; — how the divine prescience of “ contingent” or “ uncertain” 
events has perplexed the scholar with difficulties “ not its own,” 
because it has been forgotten that the same thing may be contingent 
and uncertain to one person, which is not so to another, since those 
terms denote no qua^Jy in the events themselves — is well stated in 
our author’s Essay bn Election, whom we beg leave to refer lo 
Wollaston’s Religion of Nature^ sect. 5, pp. 185, 186, for a curious 
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illustration of his own argument, Let it be supposed that you were 
fully acquainted with the inclinations of some man,** &c. &c., as stated 
in p. 113 of the volume on our table ; and'we take this opportunity of 
summoning Dr. W.*s attention to the letter ^of“ Theophilus,** touching 
Art. VI. No. X. of the Theological Remew of that ^portion of his 
Essay, which immediately follows the paragraphs that have just been 
mentioned. 

The Calvinistic scheme, as expounded by its soundest advocates, 

“ is reduced to a purely speculative dogma, barren of all practical 
results and, therefore, 

The natural inference must be, that these doctrines are not such as we can 
reasonably expect at least to find revealed in Scripture ; and if not so revealed, 
be they true or false, they can constitute no part of the Christian faith. ♦ * 

* * * Let it not be said, however, that, being at least harmless, it is 

unimportant whether they are inculcated or not ; they are harmless, to those 
who adopt them in the sense and with the qualifications just mentioned ; but it 
does not follow that they are harmless to others • * • * they may prove 

a stumbling-block to those who do not hold them, by raising a prejudice against 
other doctrines, — some of the most important of Christianity, — when taught in 
conjunction with these, and represented as connected with them. * * m 

Christianity may be loaded with a weight that sinks it; and the mischiefs 
ensuing will be justly imputable to the rashness of those who give occasion to 
thcm.—Pp. 121, 122. 

The fourth Essay is upon ^^Perseverance and assurance:^' in which 
the Doctor’s sotind judgment is displayed in a very favourable light. 
Tlie impossibility of the ultimate failure of the elect, and their com- 
plete conviction of their safety, are mischievous and damnable absur- 
dities, against which, with God’s permission, we shall ever raise an 
uncompromising opposition. They are notions founded upon a 
wretched perversion of Scripture, and their issue can be nothing but 
arrogance of heart, or carelessness of life. 

It should be remembered, however, that we may in our extreme caution 
against one danger, fall into the opposite. Presumptuous confidence, and 
careless security, are indeed evils to be carefully guarded against ; but they are 
not the 07ily evils to be apprehended : — despondency, and, what is more likely to 
occur, a deadness of the atfections in all that relates to religion, and a total 
aversion of the mind towards it, may be generated, in some persons at least, by 
dwelling too much and too earnestly on the chances of ultimate failure. — P. 127. 

Accordingly, our Essayist . steers his judicious course mid-way 
between these •opposite peril® ; a task of no ordinary difficulty, — 
kv kicdart^ yap to pkaov Xafieiv, (t6<Pov,’^ •We beg leave to confine 
our panegyric, however, to the general argument, and the substance of 
this Essay; and we should certainly object to Dr. Whately’s state- 
ment relative to the preference which “ a thoughtful mind” would 
give to certain annihilation over the remotest chance of endless 
misery,'' (P. 129.) If there were not “ the remotest risk" of perisliing, 
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how' coul^ our spiritual tHai be a warfare ? or why should we be 
exhorted to “ "Work out bur ' Salvation with fear and trembling?*' 
Why should our care aud diligence ;'^but we forbear to argue the 
point, convinced that Dr. W.*s phrase is a mere lapsus calami^ which 
he will, on thc^irst opportunity, correct. Confidence of success, does, 
indeed, stimulate the soldier’s exertions. “ Possunt quia posse viden- 
tur/* But a confidence, which should originate from a persuasion that 
he incurred not “ the Remotest risk" of falling, would have no such 
salutary effect ; and wo would address the Christian warrior, if some- 
times with the cheering promise of victory, yet equally often with the 
prudent counsel of the Xing of Israel to the proud monarch of Syria, 
“ Let not him that girdeth on his harness, boast himself as he that 
putteth it off.** 1 .Kings xx. 11. 

We have scored the Essay on the abolition of the Mosaic law witli 
many, very many marks of approbation, but our space denies us the 
gratification of adorning our pages with any quotations from thence. 
We heartily commend it to all who wish to have clear notions upon a 
subject which has been so greatly perverted, and so little understood. 
At the same time, we cannot go the full length of all the Doctor’s 
positions respecting the abrogation of the Mosaic law% to which w'e 
may possibly recur on some future occasion ; for the present it may 
suffice to profess ourselves of the number of those who believe, 
with Horsley, “ that it is a gross mistake to consider the Sabbath 
as a mere festival of the Jewish Churchy deriving its whole sanctity 
from the Leintical law"^ The mention of this institution closes 
the history of the creation ; it derived no part of its sanctity from 
the authority of the Mosaic code, and, therefore, it is unaffected 
by the abrogation of that code. “ The worship of the Christian 
church,** again to quote the words of Horsley, “ is properly to be 
considered as a restoration of the patriarchal, in its primitive sim- 
plicity and purity; and of the patriarchal worship, the Sabbath was 
the noblest, and, perhaps, the simplest rite.” We Christians have 
little or nothing to do with the precepts, the promises, or the threats 
of the Old Testament, relative to the Jewish Sabbath ; but the obser- 
vation of the Sabbath, which was instituted at the creation, and 
which, be it remarked, was known to thff Jews previously to the giving' 
of the law, is a part of Chtistianity ; — “ it was not only a general 
duty at the time of the institution, but, in the nature of the thing, of 
perpetual importance.** When we read how God “ rested on the 
seventh day,” and “ blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it what 
are we to understand, but that he then appropriated this day to 
religious exercises ? Therefore the Lord blessed the seventh day, 
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and set it afartJ*' That is the true import of the word “ hallowed it/* 
says Horsley. ‘‘ These words, you will observe (continues the 
learned Bishop), express a past time. It. is not said, ‘ Therefore the 
TiOrd now blesses the seventh day, and s§ts it apart but, ‘ There- 
fore he did bless it, and set it apart in, time past; andjie now requires 
that you his chosen people should be observant of that ancient insti- 
tution.'** The Christian Sabbatli was of necessity transferred to 
some other day of the tveek, to distinguish it from the Jewish Sabbath, 
held on the Saturday ; and if apostolical authority did not extend to 
such an alteration as this^ they would have been rulers without pbwer^ 
and our Lord'^ promise of his perpetual presence with their order 
would be nugatory and unintelligible. We are utterly at variance 
with Dr. Whately on this topic. We love the truth as much as he 
can ; and it is because we are persuaded that the truth is with us, that 
we write thus unhesitatingly, and we refer liira to Horsley for a vindi- 
cation of our own opinions, and the discomfiture of his. 

The learned Principal’s sixth Essay, On imputed righteousness” 
and imputed sin, is a masterly exposure of the mistaken views wdiich 
certain theologians have been wont to palm upon us as the doctrines 
of Holy Writ. That the guilt of the actual transgression of Adam is 
imputed to each of his descendants, who is literally guilty of liaving 
eaten the forbidden fruit, and for that sin is doomed to everlasting 
punishment, independently of any offences committed by himself ; 
that the very righteousness of Christ is imputed to his faithful fol- 
lowers, because Fie performed what he did vicariously, for and in 
the stead of his people; so that His acts are considered to be theirs; 
is a fond fancy, unwarranted by Scripture, vainly absurd, and utterly 
impossible ! Well may the laugh of the scoffer be raised against 
such idle notions ; nor can we wonder to find the Socinian confirmed 
in his heresy, when the stupendous doctrine of the Atonement is 
identified with this miserable trash. 

Christ, of his own accord, offered his life as ‘‘a ransom for many;” bnt when 
we are told of eternal punishment denounced against men for the actual sin of 
Adam, and this, not by their own voluntary choice, or by any act of their own, 
but by the absolute decree of tlie Almighty Judge, our ideas of the divine 
justice, whether drawn from reason or from Scripture, cannot but he shocked. 
When again we find Christ sjiokeli of as suffering for us and in our stead, so 
that by his stripes we arc healed,” though ^ve cannot comprehend, indeed, 
this act of mysterious merey, we do comprehend that “ there is now no con- 
demnation for them that are in Christ Jesns;” but that his suffering m our stead 
exempts his faithful followers from suffering in their own persons. But wlien 
men are told that the righteousness of Christ’s life is imputed to believers, and 
considered as their merit, they are startled at the want of correspondence of this 
doctrine with the former, and its apparent inconsistency with the injunctions 
laid upon us to “ bring forth the fruits of the Spirit” unto everlasting salvation ; 
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because oid worketh in us both to will and to do of his good pleasure,” while 
we are told tb^at Christ has already fulfilled all moral obligations m our stead. 

— P. 195. 

All this is admirable. « The details of the argument we omit 
necessarily, though reluctantly, and proceed to the seventh Essay, 

‘ On apparent contradictions in Scripture. 

“ The Doubts of Infidels, or, Queries relative to Scriptural Incon- 
sistencies and Contradictions, submitted for elucidation to the Bench 
of Bishops, by a weak, but sincere Christian,” is the title-page to one 
of Carlile’s infamous publications. The Deist, who rejects the 
authority of Holy Writ, from the inconsistencies detected therein, will 
find an able adviser in our excellent author. 

The seeming contreadictions in Scripture are too numerous, (he writes) not to 
be the result of design ; and doubtless were designed, not as mere difficulties to 
try OUT faith and patience, but as furnishing the most suitable mode of instruc- 
tion that could have been devised, by mutually explaining, and modifying or 
limiting, or extending, one another’s meaning. By this (these) moans we are 
furnished, in some degree, with a test of the truth or falsity of our conclusions : 
as long as the appearance of mutual contradiction remains, we may be sure that 
we are wrong ; when we can fairly and without violence recmicile passages of 
opposite tendencies, we may entertain a hope that we are right. — P. 212. 

Having given a list of seeming discrepancies in detail, Dr. W. adds, 

That they are not to be regarded merely in the light of difficulties, but rather 
as belonging to the mode of instruction employed in Scripture. In teaching 
' moral duties, there are good reasons for introducing, as we find is occasionally 
done, some maxims whi<ni, taken separately, and interpreted with literal strict- 
ness, are at variance with each other, hut which, when taken '"in connexion, 
serve to explain and modify each other. Instructions thus conveyed are 
evidently more striking and more likely to arouse the attention ; and also, 
from the very circumstance that they call for careful reflection, more likely to 
make a lasting impression. But there are additional reasons for adopting this 
mode of conveying to us the requisite knowledge concerning mysteries which 
are not directly comprehensible by our understanding. Since no language 
ftould convey to man, with his present faculties, in proper terms, a clear and just 
notion of those attributes and acts of the Supreme Being, which revelation 
designed to impart, — it was necessary for this purpose to resort to analogical 
expressions, which may convey to us, in faint sljadows and figures, such a 
knowledge of divine mysteries as is requisite, and is alone within the reach of 
our capacity. 

Now the disadvantage attending the use qf such language is, that men are 
sometimes apt tq, understand it too lilcrally, aiid to intei-pret what is said more 
strictly than was intended. Ajjd the best remedy against this mistake, is to 
vary the figures employed as much as possible ; — to illustrate the same thing by 
several (Ufferent analogies ; by which means, these several expressions, being 
inconsistent, when understood literally, will serve to limit and correct each 
other and thus, together, to convey more clearly the real meaning designed. — 
Pp. 217, 218. 

T’he mariner who has to steer his passage through the uutracked ocean, when 
it hap^jens that he cannot have the exact line of his course pointed out, is often 
enabled to avoid any iiflSlportant deviation from it, bv being acquainted with 
certain boundaries on each side of it, and by keeping nis vessel between them. 
Certain rocks and land-marks may serve to furnish to his eye a kind of line, 
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which will secure him, as long as he keeps within them, from cert(iin shoals or 
currents, which he is to avoid on one side of his destined coiirse : hut this is of 
no service in guarding him against the dangers which may beset him on the 
opposite quarter ; for thl^ purpose, another line must he pointed out to him, in 
the same manner, on the contrary side; and though neither of these lines is 
precisely that of the course lie is to steer, yet aA attention to both of them will 
enable him to proceed midway, in safety, and in the directioi# required, b^ven 
thus, it will often happen, that two apparently opposite passages of Scripture, 
&c. &c. &c. — P. 220. 

Intimately connected with this subject is our author’s eighth Essay, 

“ On the mode of conveying moral precepts in the New Testament f and 
equally admirable the talent with which it is treated. We commend 
it heartily to the perusal of every man ; it will disabuse the sceptic of 
his prejudices; it will afford new instruction to the Christian; and it 
cannot but please the scholar for its style, and the logician for its 
argument. 

Come we at length to the concluding Essay, ‘‘ Onthe influence of the 
Holy Spirit'" Having shewn that our Saviour’s promise of perpetual 
residence with his disciples even unto the end of the world,” relates 
to something more than merely to a system of doctrines and motives, 
or to an abstract religious principle, and implies the real operation of 
a personal agent on the minds of believers ; having proved that good 
men among the Israelites of old spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, he points out the difference between the Christian church 
and her predecessor, in respect of spiritual endowments. Of the 
Christian church the Holy Spirit is the moMisED and peumanent 
Comforter ; whereas under former dispensations his aid was neither 
covenanted nor promised; (for in tliis sense we are to construe the 
phrase, that the Holy Spirit “was not yet” — oviru) Much 

difference of opinion has ever existed about the nature of grace. 
Whilst some have pretended to inspiration, and laid claim even to 
miraculous gifts, others have thought that spiritual succour is aftbrcl^ed 
to Christians of the present day in a less degree than on the primitive 
disciples of the cross. Dr. Whately, therefore, endeavours to point 
out the resemblances and the differences between our condition, and 
that of the primitive Christians, so that we may form a correct notion 
of the spiritual influence to be expected by us ; avoiding, on the one 
hand, the fever of enthusiaAn, and* on the other, the ague of grace- 
less scepticism. 

And this inquiry falls naturally under two heads; viz. 1st, as to the different 
classes of gifts themselves; and, 2dly, as to the tokens by which the prescnc(' of 
each is to he known, — the way in which each kind of spiritual influence is to he 
recognized. — P. 268. 

The extraordinary gifts were not bestowed for the benefif of the 
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possessor, iut for the satisfactory conviction of his mind ; the propa- 
gation of Christianity; and the edification of the church. These 
extraordinary gifts were gradually withdrawn, as they gradually 
became less necessary; and since they Were generally conferred by the 
laying on of th^ hands of the Apostles, 

The result must have been, that when all the Apostles had terminated their 
course on earth, all the channels must have been stopped through which this 
stream had hitherto flowed ; and as the last generation dropped off, one by 
one, of such as had been thus gifted, this extraordinary manifestation of the 
Spirit became extinct. — P. 276. 

Ibis extraordinary manifestation of the Spirit constitutes one important 
difference between the early Christians and ourselves ; but the corresponding 
poiut.of resemblance is one of far higher importance ; for we have no reason to 
suppose that that spiritual influence, which is conferred for the benefit of the 
individual Christian, is bestowed in any less degree, on sincere Christians, at the 
present day, than formerly. Now this surely is of incomparably higher im- 
portance than the miraculous gifts we have been speaking of — P. 277. 

So much with regard to the character of the spiritual gifts them- 
selves, Our author next proceeds to the signs by which these two 
classes of gifts (the extraordinary and the ordinary) may be ascer- 
tained ; and thence to notice some further points of difference and of 
resemblance between the primitive Christians and ourselves ; whence 
he wisely warns us not to depreciate the gifts, which arc within our 
reach, nor to set up a fond pretence to such as are not promised. 

The doctrine of spiritual influence is beset with peculiar difficulties ; 
and its perversion by the cant of one party, and the fanaticism of 
another, has, in no small degree, contributed to bring the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and particularly the writings of St. Paul, into unmerited con- 
tempt with such as have taken the extravagant conclusions of enthu- 
siasm for the faith delivered to the saints. To such unhappy sciolists 
we recommend the pages of our excellent Essayist, though we confess 
that his idea, as to the motive which actuated our Lord in presenting 
hirnself in such a manner, that the two disciples, on their journey to 
Emmaus, might not recognize him, is too fanciful for our sober taste. 
Whilst the extraordinary gifts were ascertained “ hy the stamp of some 
sensible miracle^'" the ordinary influence of the Holy Ghost, 

There is every reason to believe, not only is,, but always was, imperceptible^ 
and undistinguishable, except by its fAiits, from the ordinary workings of the 
human mind.— -P. 292. 

For, 

As on the one hand, even the lowest of the extraoi’dinary spiritual gifts 
alluded taby St. Paul, must always have been accompanied by a distinct mani- 
festation of its super-rhuman origin, so as to prevent the possibility of its being 
mistaken for an exercise of any natural power ; so, on the other hand, even the 
very higUest degree of purifying grace is, and always was, undistinguishable 
from the exercise of the nJatural powers, except by the holiness which is the 
result. ♦ * * It is, 1st, by the inclinations of our hearts ; 2dly, by our 

deliberations towards the accomplishment of our wishes; and, 3dly, by the 
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actions which are the result of these, that wo must know what spi^t wo are of ; 
for it is from God that ** all holy desires, all ffood counsels, and all iust works do 
proceed.” — P. 296. 

7 he sign of the Christianas clami to this spiritual guidance, ‘‘ of his 
being admitted to the offer of this gracfe,’* is his baptism into the 
Christian faith. * 

There are some, indeed, (writes Dr. Whately,) who represent baptism as a 
sign onl}^ of admission into the visible churcli, and not, necessarily, of spiritual 
regeneration. But the sliortest and most decisive fiiiswer to these ])erson 3 
appears to be, that they are making a distinction without a ditPerence. Such as 
the Church is described in Scripture, viz. as “the body of Jesus Christ,” as 
“ the 'femple of the Holy Ghost wliich dwelleth in it,” to speak of admittance 
into this Church, witlumt an admission to the privileges bestowed on it, seems a 
contradiction in teviris. The promises ofClirist arc made to the Socieitf of which 
He is the Head ; and to individuals, not as men, but as mrmhrrs of that society. 
* * *' The visihk' Cluirch of Christ is a society endowed by Him with 

the richest privileges : hut tlu'U. it vests with each inembcv of that soeiely to 
avail himself aright of thosii privileges, or to neglect or abuse them. — P. 29S. 

We would transfi r to our pages the admirable sentiments of our 
Essayist upon the Eucharist, as developed in the note at pp. 302, 
303, 304, 305, of tlic volume we have thus endeavoured to analyse. 
If our readers feci hut a moiety of the satisfaction in the perusal of 
our review of Dr. Whately, which ourselves have experienced in tlic 
study of his orthodox labours, we shall have done no little service 
to the interests of truth; for they who really relish these extracts, 
must consult the original works, which cannot be too wjirmly 
praised, or too widely circulated. 


Art.il — Essentials of Hebrew Grammar; arranged agreeably to the 
Plan of Gesenius, for the Use of Students. By the Rev. James 
Cro«ker, M. a. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Under Master 
of Felsted School, Essex. Stevenson, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 8. 2s. • 

The paucity of labourers in the field of Hebrew literature makes 
us regret the conscientious necessity of exposing the futility of the 
present effort; for, whilst we gladly admit the correctness of our 
author’s matter, as far as he goes, we are bound to accuse him of 
mocking us with the most incomplete specimen of Grammar ever 
published. Premising that Mr. Crocker *has treated his subject in 
eight chapters, each singularly confined to one page, so as to devote 
an equal space to “ Nouns and Pronouns,” and to Syntax,” we shall 
proceed to remind him, and wslyti our readers, of a few material 
omissions in this work. We expected in vain to find at least all the 
usual artificial expressions, — as, Begad Cephath ; Ethan IMoshe Vcca~ 
-suggested as useful formularies in Hebrew Memoria Technica. 
Again, adjectives with their peculiarities of comparison are not so 
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much as mentioned ; no allusion is made to the \inrivalled structure of 
the Hebrew conjugation, embodying, as it does, the pronoun with the 
root to form the different persons. An example is substituted for a 
definition; e. g, “ Hiphil signifies, He made to learn, 

Moreover, Vaij Conversive (which has occupied whole tracts) is 
dismissed with ten words of notice ; the article is spoken of by mere 
accident, instead of being explained in its proper place; the same 
may be complained of that important subject, Regimen ;—tlie irregular 
verbs are not duly distinguished into quiescent and defective; — in 
the paradigm of third persons of each tense occur the participles ; — 
the vocalic ch^ges caused by the affixes to the verbs are not ex- 
plained;— no attempt to decline a noun is deigned to be made; — 
such and so imperfect is this conspectus of the Essentials of Hebrew 
Grammar, Then, as to the price, reluctant as we are to step between 
an author and the public on such a point, we must express our 
concern and surprise at an exorbitance, which great perfection and 
laborious originality could scarcely justify. Will it be believed, as 
we vouch for a fact, that a converted Jew and learned grammarian in 
the sacred language, merely sets five times the price u})on his work, 
which is thirty times as large as this scantling half sheet ? So much 
for the liberal effect of Christianity on a Jew, and of studying Hebrew 
upon a Christian ! The job, indeed, if set up in the same type as the 
preface, might have contained treble the matter in useful hints to in- 
cipient students, or important memoranda for more advanced scholars; 
and we hazard a conjecture, that the preface, with its compliments 
and deprecations, and so forth, contains nearly as much matter as tlie 
explanatory part of the text itself. Our deliberate opinion is, that 
such works do mischief: they may, indeed, when well-executed, be 
useful to the individual who personally extracts such heads of infor- 
mation in his own course of reading, but Mr. Crocker deceives 
fiimsclf, in supposing that others will gain time or acquire perfection 
by such cr«?w-contrivances. On the whole, we profess our preference 
for amplification in rudimental works ; and w^e illustrate our position, 
by observing, that a student of French will acquire more by reading 
Cobbett’s prolix Grammar once, withjts copious explanations and 
laborious perspicuity, than by iVading Repeatedly through a smaller 
work. The fact is, that th? learner is left to do for himself all that 
the teacher omits to do for him. For ourselves, then, having con- 
sulted and compared every procurable Hebrew Grammar, at the 
outset of such studies, we must consistently express a doubt whether 
Mr. Crocker’s eight pages, eight chapters, or half sheet, will greatly 
extend the number of profound Hebraists in his Majesty’s dominioos. 
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late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. By the Rev. Hugh Stowell, 

Rector of Ballaughy Isle of Man, * Third Edition. London ; 

Rivingtons. 1829. Price 10«. 6d. 

Christian biography cannot fail to be a | rofitable study for a 
Christian; and among the recorded lives of the pious dead, there are 
none, perhaps, which furnish more ample matter for reflection and 
improvement, than those of the Prelates of tlic English Church, from 
the Reformation downwards. The steady fortitude with which they 
stemmed the torrent of adversity in the days of persecution ; the 
holy zeal with which they have ever maintained the profession ^f 
their faith through evil report and good report ; — the humility, 
devotion, and charity of their public, and the sober piety and domestic 
virtues of their private lives, have “ adorned the doctrine of God our 
Saviour,” and set forth the beauty and the excellence of the religion 
of Christ. In perusing the memoirs of a Cranmer, a Latimer, and a 
Ridley, we cling witli affection to that pure and enlightened Church, 
the establishment of which they purchased for us with their blood. 
The energetic spirit of Jewel, and the judicious perseverance of 
Hooker, who supported the structure which their predecessors had 
erected, fill us tvith anxiety to preserve tlie fabric unimpaired, and to 
repel the dangers with which it ever has been, and is now more espe- 
cially threatened. But it is, perhaps, by the records of those, whoso 
lives were chiefly spent in the promotion of Christian unity and 
peace, and whose labours were rather directed to the furtherance of 
piety and love among the brethren, tlian to raise the sword of the 
Spirit against the enemies of the truth, that the heart is most sensibly 
touched, and the mind most deeply impressed. It is not that we are 
really less indebted to those who have stood forward ip defence of our 
religion, and preserved it from spot and blemish, than to those who 
have spread its pure and wholesome doctrines in more quiet times, 
and exemplified their preaching by the practice of its duties in every 
varied circumstance and situation. But the aversion which we feel 
from the cause w^hich rendered their warfare necessary, and the de- 
testation with which we regard the barbarities to which they were 
exposed, detract essentially from the delight which the contemplation 
of their virtues would otherwise afford, and render us less willing to 
dwell upon the page of their eventful histories. 

To the life of the good Bishop Wilson, then, we refer our readers, 
for^he indulgence of all those amiable sympathies, which tend to 
interest the affections* while they improve the heart. In him were 
concentrated, to an extent which few perhaps have been able to reach, 
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the several characteristic graces of the faithful disciple of Christ. In 
the discharge of his episcopal duties,— in the domestic retirement of 
his family, — in the distribution of his charities, and his intercourse 
with the world, — in prosperity and in adversity, — we still behold in him 
the model of the sincere and humble man of God ; and we close the 
record of his earthly career with the hope that “ our last end may be 
like his.” If there is one feature, however, which marked his cha- 
racter more strongly than the rest, it was his trust in God, and pious 
resignation to his will. In him, if in any other man, was exempliSed 
the apostolic jgrecept to pray without ceasing.” No undertaking 
was ever commenced by him without a humble ihtercession for its 
performance to God’s glory ; no mercy was received without its due 
^Iknowledgement at the throne of grace; and no affliction endured 
without a prayer for patience, and devout submission to the chastisement 
of Heaven. Our hearts burn within us, as we read his pious ejacula- 
tions ; —and none, who is not dead to every feeling of devotion, can 
read the eloquent outpourings of his soul without catching some spark 
of that fervour which animated his earnest supplications to the Father 
of mercies. 

Thomas Wilson was born at Burton, in Cheshire, Dec. 20, 1063. 
He was descended of an ancient and respectable family; and his 
parents, as described by himself, were “ honest and fearing God.” 
Of the early part of his life little is known. It appears that he 
received a good education under the tuition of a Mr. Harpur, from 
whose care he was removed to Trinity College, Dublin, with a view 
to the study of physic. From this course he was diverted by the 
kind persuasions of Archdeacon Hewetson, wlio was led to observe 
his high qualifications for the office of the ministry; to which, after 
much laborious preparation, deep reflection, and frequent and fervent 
prayer, he was ordained by Dr. Moreton, Bishop of Kildare, oh the feast 
of St. Peter, a.J). 1686. Shortly after his ordination he left Ireland, 
being appointed, on the 10th of December in the same year, to the 
Curacy of New Church, in the parish of Winwick, in Lancashire, of 
which Dr. Sherlock, his maternal uncle, was Rector. His stipend, as 
Curate, was only 30/, per annurp; which, however, small as it was, 
not only satisfied his own moderate wants, but he set apart one-tenth 
of it for the poor. On the* 20th of October, 1689, he was ordained 
Priest,, by Nicholas, Lord Bishop of Chester ; on which important 
occasion he determined to devote himself with increased diligence 
to his profession; and the good which he performed among his 
parishioners, both by his admonitions and charities, was unlimited. 
His qualifications rec<>mmended him, in 1692, to the notice of William, 
Earl of Derby, who made him his domestic Chaplain, and tutor to his 
eon James, Lord Strange, with a salary of 30/. per year. About the 
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same time he was also elected Master of the almshouse, at Latham, 
which added Wl, to his income, of which he now dedicated one-hfth 
to charitable purposes. In 1693, he was seized with a fever, which 
brought him to the confines of the grave ; and shortly after this he 
was called upon to perform a duty of the most trying and delicate 
nature, and from which a mind, actuated by a mere regard to temporal 
interests, would have shrunk in despair. The embarrassed state of 
his patron's affairs, occasioned by habits of profusion, and utter in- 
attention to his domestic concerns, seemed to threaten the most 
ruinous consequences to his lordship, many of his jreditors being 
greatly distressed, and others loud in their demands, and pressing 
in their importunities. Mr. Wilson could not continue an unconcerned 
spectator of these scenes, and he, therefore, at the risk of his patron^s 
displeasure, ventured to call his attention to them ; and, accordingly, 
he addressed to him the following admirable and judicious letter, 
which, happily, instead of giving offence, produced the effect lie 
so ardently desired ; 

My Lord, — Nothing but u sense of duty and gratitude, could have put me 
upon taking such a liberty as this, which because I have reason to believe Con- 
cerns your lordship, 1 can willingly hazard all the future favours your lordsliip 
designs me, rather than be unconcerned and silent in a matter of tliis moment, 
though I have no reason to fear such a consequence. I do, therefore, with all 
imaginable submission, offer these following particulars, touching your creditors, 
to your lordship’s consideration. 

First: Though several debts, as your lordship urges, may he unjust, and 
perhaps most of the bills in part unreasonable ; yet it is very probable that a 
great many are really just ; and if these are not paid, those who sufier have a 
just complaint to God and man, which must certainly liave a very ill influence 
upon yoiu: lordship’s affairs. 

Secondly : That several in the neighbourhood are undone if they are not 
speedily considered ; they are forced to the last necessity, some to sell their 
estates, and others ready to leave tlie country, or to lie in gacd for debts which 
are owing to them from your lordship. They come every day with tears and 
petitions, which nobody takes notice of, and so your lordsh^ never comes to 
know what they suffer and complain of. 

Thirdly : Your lordship sees what methods the rest who are more able are 
taking, and you know"* best what may be the consequence of what they are 
doing : but however it ends, if their demands are just, they will still have 
reason to complain of the wrong that is done them. 

Fourthly ; Your lordship is n^ver suffered to know what influence these 
things have upon your temporal affairs ; but I |im ready to make it out, when- 
ever your lordship shall tliink it your interest to inquire into this matter, that 
you pay constantly one-third more for what you want than does any other 
person. I know very few care, or are concerned at this ; but I am one of those 
who cannot but see and lament this hardship and misfortune, which cannot 
possibly be remedied, till your lordship has taken some order with your cre- 
ditors, and reformed those who shall have the disposal of your monies for the 
time to come. 

Fifthly : I am not able to foresee how these things will end, and one cannot 
tell what they may be forced to attempt It is too likely, that if any disturbance 
shoidd hai)pen in the government, their wants may make them desperate, aiyl 
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their numbers insolent. I have been lately told, that some of them have secretly 
threatened some such tiling. 

And now, my Lord, if I have said any thing unbecoming me, I hope your 
lordship will pardon me, and believe it a fault of indiscretion, rather than design. 
1 mean honestly ; and, that your lordship may think so, I do protest, in the 
presence of God, *that I had rather beg all my life than to be so far wanting to 
myself, and that duty whicli I owe to God and your lordship, as not to have 
given your lordship these short hints by word of mouth and writing, which your 
lordship could not possibly liave, hut from some faithful servant, as I presume 
to subscribe myself, and, my lord, your most dutiful cliaplain, 

Oct. 22, 1696. T. W. 

An profeciunts nescio; maltm, successum mihi qmm fidem deesse. — Pp. 
24—26. 

This kind remonstrance was not only received by Lord Derby with 
the attention which it deserved, but raised the giver of it considerably 
in his esteem. Under his advice and direction his patron’s affairs 
were soon happily arranged ; and he found himself at liberty, by his 
counsels, his instructions, and his prayers, to attend to the religious 
improvement of the household. In these endeavours he appears to 
liave derived important assistance from Lady Derby, whom lie repre- 
sents as an illustrious example of virtue and piety, of zeal and 
sincerity. More especially he directed his attention to the formation 
of the moral and religious character of his pupil Lord Strange, 
respecting whom the following anecdote is sufficiently amusing: — 

'flic principal defects in this young nobleman’s character, were an impe- 
tuosity of temper and want of consideration. Mr. Wilson studiously endea- 
voured to correct these defects. To impress his lessons on this sul^ect more 
effectually, he had recourse to an extraordinary experiment. One day, as Lord 
Strange was going to subscribe a pjiper which he had not read, his tutor dropped 
some burning sealing-wax on his finger, which, from the exquisite pain it occa- 
sioned, excited a feeling of strong indignation ; but this feeling quickly subsided 
when he was informed of the friendly design of the action, and considered that 
it was done to remind him while he lived, never to sign a paper which he had 
uot iirst attentively read. So important a lesson could hardly be purchased at 
too higli a price. — P. 29. 

In 1693, the Bishopric of Sodor and Man became vacant, and 
Lord Derby, in whom the right of appointment lay, offered his Chaplain 
the preferment. Mr. Wilson thankfully acknowledged the favour ; 
but from a modest distrust of his fitness for an office of such awful 
responsibility, firmly declined its acceptance. Lord Derby was still 
unwilling to appoint any oilier person to the See, and it remained 
vacant for four years, when the Archbishop complained to King 
William, who insisted upon an immediate appointment, and threaten- 
ing, in the event of any further delay, to fill up the vacancy himself. 
Accoidingly Mr. Wilson, as he himself expresses it, was forced into 
the Bishopric^ being i^nsecrated on the 16th of January, 1697. With 
ardour and resolution he entered upon his holy office ; and his whole 
i^eal and energies, during the remainder of his life, were anxiously 
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devoted to the faithful discharge of his epislcopal duties. His 
charities more especially were unbounded his prayers to the 
Almighty fervent and unceasing; and both in public and private, 
he laboured to set an example of Christian piety and virtue to 
all vriio came within his sphere. • 

The Bishop was regular and devout in the observance of family worship. 
The whole fauiily constantly assembled in his chapel at six o’clock every 
morning during the summer season, and at seven in the winter, when he him- 
self, or one of the candidates for the holy ministry, who were inmates in his 
house, offered up solemn prayer. The evening sacrifice was performed in the 
same manner at a stated hour. As he arranged all his aftairs with exact 
method, so he conducted his family devotions with particular order and regu- 
larity. At the appointed hour of prayer, a servant entered the room where the 
Bishop was sitting, and, with a respectful hour, uttered these words, “ My Lord, 
all things are ready instantly the Bishop arose, and with holy joy applied 
himself to his favourite work. Whoever were his guests, or whatever was his 
employment, the morning and evening sacrifice was never intermitted. It is 
related, that on one occasion, when he had a large company at his house, con- 
sisting of foreigners and pt'rsons of different religious persuasions, the servant 
entered the parlour at tlie hallowed hour, with the usual intimation. His 
Lordship having apologized to the company for leaving them, telKng them that 
he was going to pray with his people, immediately retired, but no sooner liad 
he reached the chapel, than every one of his guests followed, as if constrained 
by an involuntary impulse, and an irresistible attrc'iction. The silent eUnpietice 
of example mil often male proselytes where no arguments will avail, — Pp. 44, 45. 

The necessary repairs of the episcopal residence somewhat cur- 
tailed the excellent Bishop’s means of charities, when he was first 
appointed to the Diocese. This he exceedingly regretted; and his 
beneficence always increased in proportion to bis income. In order 
to prevent as much as possible the misapplication of his goodness, he 
required the native poor to bring certificates of recommendation from 
their ministers. At the same time he never allowed tlie dread of 
being imposed on to interfere with his alms. It was a favourite 
maxim with him, that “ he would rather give to ten unworthy, than 
that one deserving object should go away without relief.” Some 
idea of his unbounded charity may be formed from the following 
extract : — 

As the Bishop had a poor’s drawer in his bureau for the reception of all 
monies dedicated to charitable iiscs, so die had a poor’s chest in Ins barn, for 
the reception of corn and meal, designed for tlie relief of the indigent, ’flu's 
chest he was in the habit of frequently inspecting, that he might be satisfied it 
was filled even up to tlie brim. At a season of unusual scarcity in the island, 
when, according to custom, he was inspecting the poor man’s repository, he 
found it almost empty, whilst the family-chest was abundantly supplied. He 
expressed great displeasure on the occasion, and gave a strict charge to the 
steward of his house, that whoever were neglected, the poor should not. He 
regarded the claims of the poor as sacred, and made provision for every species 
of want and distress. When com was measured for the poor, he gave express 
orders to his steward not to stroke it, as is usual, but to give heaped measure. 
He often conversed with the objects of charity who applied for relief, and 
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minutely inquired into the circumstances of their case* One day a paujJdT, who 
had a large family, calling at Bishop's Court, was asked by the Bishop how he 
contrived to get food for ms children. May it please your Lordship,” says he, 
“ I go round with my bag from house to house, and generally get a herring from 
each housekeeper. This is oui* food ; and as to drink, we quench our thirst 
at the nearest straam of water." — “ Poor man ! (says the Bishop,) that i^hard 
fare ; but mind you call here whenever you pass this way, and you shall get 
your bag filled." Many a bag was filled, and many a family sustained by pro- 
visions from the stores of this generous friend of the poor. 

A more interesting spectacle could scarcely have been exhibited to the eye of 
the philanthropist, than the Bishop's demesne presented. There he might have 
seen manufactories of different kinds, carried on with greater energy and 
activity, than any prospect of secular advantage could have produced. Benevo- 
lence gave motion to tne wheels, and charity guided every operation. Days of 
patriarchal simplicity seemed to have returned. The materials required in 
manufacturing garments for the poor, were procured in exchange for the pro- 
duce of the demesne. Artisans of different kinds were busily employed in 
manufacturing these materials. I’he poor's wardrobe was kept always supplied 
with garments of every size, suited to every sex and age. The poor who could 
weave or spin, repaired to Bishop’s Court with their webs, their yarn and 
worsted, as to a general mart, where they bartered their different articles for 
corn. This traffic of charity was regularly carried on. Every species of distress 
found relief at Bishop's Court. Whether the hungry or naked applied, their 
claims were sure to be duly considered, and liberally answered. The attention 
of this real friend to the poor, extended to the minutest circumst{inccs of their 
condition. He was in the habit of purchasing an assortment of spectacles, and 
distributing them amongst the aged poor, whose eye-sight began to fail, that 
such of them as could read, might read their Bible by means of this seasonable 
aid ; and that such of them as could not, might, as their kind benefactor ex- 
pressed it, use these ghisses ** to help them to thread a needle to mend their 
clothes.” Imagination can scarcely picture a more pleasing and interesting 
scene, than that which presents the pious and venerable Bishop Wilson distri- 
buting spectacles amongst a crowd of the aged poor for such purposes as these. 
—Pi). 80 — 88 . 

Bishop Wilson’s attention, however, was by no means confined to 
the temporal concerns of those committed to his charge, but was 
equally zealous in the promotion of- their spiritual welfare. With a 
view to the more ready communication of his instructions, be made 
himself master of the Manks language, and took great pleasure in 
conversing with the peasantry in their native tongue. In 1699, he 
published a book both in English and Manks, entided, “ The Principles 
and Duties of Christianity.” He procured also a translation of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew into Mankls, and afterwards the other Gospels, 
and the Acts of the Apostles : and by the assistance of Dr. Bray, he 
established a parochial library in almost every parish of the Diocese. 
In order still further to promote the religious improvement of his 
people, he annually held a convocation of his Clergy, at which he 
earnestly and affectionately exhorted them to their pastoral duties* 
Many V>f his charges, delivered at these convocations, have been 
published since his dSath. They were suited to the circumstances 
of the country, and the spirit of the times. Sundry parochial schools 
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also were gradually established, and every means taken Vo advance 
the spiritual good of the island. 

With an unremitting watchfulness over their pastoral labours, 
Bishop Wilson united the warmest affection for his Clergy. He lost 
no opportunity of increasing their comforts ; he mad^ all their diffi- 
culties his own ; he received them at all times under his roof with the 
most affectionate welcome. Their attachment to him, on' the other 
hand, was as great as their obligation ; and his name is still preserved 
with veneration among the Clergy of the island. Nor is there any 
wonder in this mutual love which existed between them, when we 
consider the means which he took to insure it. 

For a year before their entrance on the holy ministry, he took them to reside 
in his family, that they might be continually under his inspection, and have the 
benefit of his daily instructions. This invaluable privilege tended to form the 
yoiuig candidates to genuine piety and extensive usefulness. They had the 
advantage of a pious and enlightened instructor to assist them in the hourly 
prosecution of their studies, to elucidate what was obscure, to expound what 
was difficult, and to enforce what was important. He took particular pains to 
bring the young students to an accurate and distinct knowledge of the Greek 
Testament, They every day read a portion of it to him, and heard his remarks 
and observations on the passage read. He recommended to their perusal the 
best writers in Divinity, conversed with them on the subject of personal religion, 
and both by precept and example, laboured earnestly to render them able 
ministers of the Now Testament.*’ — Pp. 130, 131. 

But we must now return to the Bishop’s private life, and take a 
hasty sketch of it, to its close in peace. On the 29th of September, 
1698, the year following his appointment to the Bishopric, he was 
united in marriage to Mary, daughter of Thomas Patten, Esq. of 
Warringtom; — a lady who is represented as bearing a near resem- 
blance to himself in piety and charity, and as contributing largely to 
his benevolent undertakings. By her he had four children, two sons 
and two daughters. They all died young, , except the youngest, 
Thomas, who survived his father, and was Prebendary of Westminster, 
and Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, His union with his amiable 
consort was of the most delightful and endearing nature ; but it was 
but of short duration. She died on the 9th of March, 1795, after a 
lingering illness, at the hou§e of her father at Warringtom, whither 
she had been removed for fhe benefit of lier native air. The good 
Bishop mourned his affliction, and felt# it deeply ; but he was still 
resigned. He had prayed fervently for her recovery, for her support 
under her visitation, and for her admission into the regions of eternal 
happiness ; and he now submitted in patience to the will of God, and 
uttered not a murmur at his afflicting visitation. His prayers and 
meditation on the death of his wife, are the most beautiful and eloquent 
effusions of a mind duly sensible of the union of mercy and love in 
all the Almighty’s dispensations. 
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From tKia scene of sorrow Bishop Wilson returned to the duties of 
his diocese, which he continued to prosecute with increasing ardour 
and apostolic zeal, till they were at length interrupted, in 1718, by an 
event of a most singular aijd trying nature. The most unwarrantable 
encroachment Jiiad been made in the island on the ecclesiastical 
authority, and the privileges of the Bishop and the Church invaded 
by the civil officers, under the tyrannical government of Captain 
Horne. At length the Bishop thought proper to remonstrate with the 
Governor, and Lord Derby, who seems to have taken part with the 
civil officers; the immediate ground of his appeal being a fine of 10/. 
which had been illegally levied upon him for contempt, in not appear- 
ing in London to defend sentence passed in a case purely spiritual. 
He could obtain, however, no redress ; and in the meantime a most 
abominable pamphlet, called ** The Independent Whig,’’ written against 
the interest of the Church, and reviling the Christian religion, was 
industriously circulated, with the connivance of the Governor, through 
the island. Of this the Bishop was informed by John Stevenson, 
Esq. who sent him a copy of the pamphlet; for which interference he 
was imprisoned by an order from the Governor, Against this act of 
oppression the Bishop again remonstrated; issuing at the same time 
a circular to the Clergy, and exhorting them to use their best endea- 
vours to counteract the dangerous tendency of the pamphlet in 
question. While these events were in progress, Mrs. Horne, the 
Governor’s wife, by means of a false accusation against a widow of 
irreproachable character, induced Archdeacon Horribin to refuse her 
the sacrament; and refusing to retract, was in her turn forbidden 
by the Bishop to approach the Lord’s table. This decree being 
violated by the Archdeacon, Bishop Wilson, — who, though he could 
forgive any offence against himself, would not suffer a breach of 
the laws and orders of the Church,— suspended him for contumacy 
and canonical disobedience. Upon this, the Archdeacon, instead of 
applying to the Metropolitan, sought redress at the hands of the 
Governor, who fined the Bishop 50/., and the Vicars-general, Dr. 
Walker, and Mr. Curghey, 201, each; the payment of which being 
refused, they were imprisoned on the 2^th of June, 1722, in Castle 
Rushen. Here he was confined* two nfbnths, at the termination of 
which period he was released on preferring an appeal to the King in 
Council; and his return to his home was welcomed by a general 
jubilee throughout the island. His cause was tried by the King in 
Council, on the 4th of July, 1724, who reversed all the proceedings 
of his adversaries. The expenses, hoii^ever, attending the suit were 
enorihhus; and, as the Bishop would not be prevailed upon to sue 
for damages, fell heavy^, upon him, though he was assisted by a 
considerable subscription. King William, indjeed, bad promised to 
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defray them, but his death prevented the fulfilment of hio intention. 
He had also offered him the Bishopric of Exeter, as some compensation 
for his sufferings in defence of the laws of the Church ; but he could 
not be persuaded to leave the scenes of hjs usefulness, which he saw 
the prospect of being enabled to increase. ^ 

It was observed in the outset, that the leading feature in Bishop 
Wilson’s, character was a firm reliance on God’s providence, accom- 
panied with continual prayer, and daily supplication. Before we 
bring his life to a close, it will not be an uninteresting object to 
illustrate this point from the miscellaneous events of his life. 

Bishop Wilson kept a regular diary both of merciful and afflictive provi- 
dences, and made a wise and suitable improvement of them. From this diary 
it appears that a fire broke out in the palace, about two o'clock in the morning, 
in the chamber over that in which tlie Bishop slept, “ which,” says he, “ by 
God’s providence, to which I ascribe all the blessings and deliverances I meet 
with, I soon extinguished. Had it continued undiscovered but a very short 
space of time, the wind was so high, that in all probability it would have re- 
duced my house to ashes.” 

“ Blessed be God for this and all other his mercies vouchsafed to me and to 
my fan4ly. God grant that a just sense of his obligations laid so often upon me 
may oblige me to such returns of gratitude as become such mighty favoiu-s.” 
Amen. He made every incident in his life a subject of humiliation or thanks- 
giving. Whatever befel liim reminded him of the divine presence, and of his 
continual depeiidance on the great Preserver of all. Of this the following pas- 
sage in his diary is a striking example. 

“ The very hairs of your head are all numbered.^’ 

“ Thursday, Feb, 10th, 1703. Blessed be the good providence of God, which 
secures and delivers us from dangers which no care can prevent, no skill but 
the hand of God only can free us from. The cook-maid having left a pin in 
the breast of a fowl, I swallowed it unawares j but by the help of a vomit, and 
God’s great goodness to me, I got it up again ; for whose goodness I desire to 
be for ever thankful ; and beseech him that I may never forget the many 
peculiar favours I have received at his hands. Let them give thanks whom the 
Lord hath delivered.” — Pp. 213, 214. 

No incident in the Bishop’s life passed unnoticed, or unobserved. In his diary, 
1st January, 1725, he writes as follows : “ My dear child coming to sec me 
from Liverpool, was in a tempest driven to the coast of Ireland, and theib 
shipwrecked ; but by the great mercy of God, his life was saved ; and this day 
(January 16,) I have a letter under his own hand. The Lord make me thank- 
ful.” Thus every occurrence raised his heart to heaven, enlivened his devotion, 
or increased bis thankfulness. — P. 220. 

In the year 1735, a circumstance occurred, which appears to have given him 
heart-felt pain. Three persons iji the diocese, who had been convicted of the 
crimes of robbery and housebreaking, wete under the sentence of death. ’Tliis 
was an unusual occurrence in the Isle of M^n. The Bishop viewed it with 
sensations of unfeigned commiseration, and Earnestly endeavoured to improve 
it to the spiritual benefit of the unhappy sufferers, and of the country at large. 
To this end he drew up prayers and exhortations, to be used in the different 
Churches throughout the diocese ; and He himself called on the people from the 
pulpit to join with him in fervent prayers, for the conversion and salvation of 
wretched culprits, concluding with’ an impressive address on the dreadful 
nature and fatal consequences of the ahis which had occasioned sudi deep 
distress. — Pp. 223, 224. 

The following circumstance is recorded in his diary. “ On Tuesday, 26th 
Feb. 1750, my son sitting in his study by the fire, an hurricane blew down,^or 
rather carried off, a whole stock of chimneys, directly over his head, without one 
VOL. XI. NO XII. 5 c • 
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brick brcakiiig off the stack, which was carried and fell clear h:om the house* 
At the same time the house was stript, and all the family (so gi'cat was tlie 
goodness of God) unhurt.” 

Again, March 2d, 1750, he writes: My dear son returning from a funeral, 
the coachman ran iigainst a bre^wer's dray, and hung over the coach, and cut my 
son’s hand, of which my daughter gives me this account, and hopes by the bless- 
ing of God he wfil do very well ; but he is not able yet to hold a pen. Tliese 
are great visitations of mercy. God sanctify them to his glory and our salva- 
tion T This is the second miracle of mercy, by which my son’s life has been 
preserved. Blessing and honour, and wisdom and thanksgiving, and power 
and glory, and might, be unto our God for ever an^ ever. Amen.” — P* 242. 

Our limits warn us that we are trespassing, not upon our readers' 
patience, but upon our own space. We must, therefore, bring our 
memoir to a close. After visiting England, in 1735, and meeting 
with every demonstration of respect, not only from the people, but in 
the courts of Anne and the first two Georges, he returned to his 
Diocese, and there resided during the remainder of his life; the 
closing years of which were marked with the blessings, which the 
aged Christian never fails to enjoy. He was prepared for death, and 
its approach was welcomed as the passport to happiness, throil^h the 
merits of the Redeemer. Having passed his 9 2d year, his intellectual 
powers began to fail, and he remained in a state of delirium for some 
weeks previous to his dissolution. Still there was a sensibility in all 
his expressions, and pious ejaculations were ever on his lips. He died 
on the 7th of March, 175i5, in the 93d year of his age, and the 58th 
of his consecration. 

His funeral was such as had never before been witnessed in the Isle of Man. 
It must have been a most interesting and affecting spectacle. The inhabitants 
of the island assembled from every town, and parish, and village, to pay their 
last tribute of respect to one who had been so dear to them all. Scarcely an 
individual was absent, exce])tiiig such as age or infirmity kept at home, ’fho 
tenants on tlie demesne, habited in mourning, were appointed to bear the corpse 
to the grave ; but at every resting-place, the crowd earnestly contended for the 
l^onour of carrying the precious remains for a few moments on their shoulders, 
and such of them as were permitted, esteemed it a peculiar honour. 

The coffin was made from one of the elm-trees which the Bishop had planted 
soon after his coming to the Isle of Man. A few years before his death, he got 
the tree cut down and sawed into planks, to be in a state of readiness to receive 
his remains, and probably to answer the further end of a memento morL The 
day of the fUneral was a day of universal mourning throughout the island. — Pp. 
258, 259. ^ ; 

His remains were interred in the church-yard of Kirk Michael, and a plain 
black marble monument has bcjren erected over his grave, with the following 
Epitaph inscribed on it : 

Sleeping in Jesus, here lieth the body of 
Thomas Wilson, D. D. Iiord Bishop of tliis Isle, 

Who died March 7th, 1755, 

Aged 93, and in the 58th year of his consecration. 

This Monument was erected 

By his Son, TIfOmas Wilson, D. D. a native of this paiish, 

Who, in obedience^ to the express commands *of his Father, 
declines giving him the character he so justly deserved. 

Let this Island speak the rest! — P. 261. 
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Such was Bishop Wilson ; and such, being dead, he still 
speaketh,” by his example, and by his writings. These last embrace 
a variety of subjects ; all of them, with the exception of the “ History 
of the Isle of Man,” connected with the duties of his office. Tlieir 
characteristic feature is simplicity both of sentiment ^nd language ; 
and his devotional exercises bear a marked similarity to the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, in point of chaste composition, deep 
humility, and ardent piety. His Sacra Privata arc a rich treasure of 
devotion, not only for the Minister of God, but for every Christian ; 
and his Maxims of Piety are full of the most important matter, de- 
livered in the most instructive and impressive form. His Sermons, 
ninety-nine in number, are almost entirely practical ; written in a plain 
and familiar style, studiously avoiding all points of controversial 
divinity, and directed to the reproof of sin and the reformation of 
sinners. 

Of the work which has furnished the materials of the foregoing 
rapid ^jptcli of the life and character of this truly amiable man and 
distinguished prelate, our opinion will readily be formed, without 
much additional observation. It has reached its third edition, and is 
fully entitled to the patronage it has received. Mr. Stowcll never 
fails to improve the example of Bishop Wilson to the edification of 
his readers, and that in the spirit of one who has learnt Christianity in 
the same school, which he would throw open to others. We do 
not say that there is not here and there an opinion, which we could 
wish suppressed, or an expression which is somewhat out of place; 
but, taken as a whole, we have seldom opened a more interesting and 
instructive piece of Christian biography, or one more likely to make a 
deep and lasting impression upon the mind. 
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Sermons on Various Subjects and Occa- 
sions : ineludlng Three Discourses on 
the Evidences^ the Ohligationsy ^and 
the Spirit of the Gospel. By the 
/im James Walker, D.D. F.K.S.E. 
of St. Johns CoIleyCf Cariihridge, 
Episcopal Professor of Divinity in 
Edinburgh. To which is addedy a 
Sermon on Redemption^ hy the late 
Rev, James Ramsay, A. M. Vicar 
of TestoUy and Rector of Neitlestead, 
in Kent. London : Rivingtons. 8vo. 
pp. 414. Price IOa'. 6d, 

We have not often met with a 
volume of Sermons, to which we could 


so entirely and so readily affix, not 
only our critical, but our cordial ap- 
probation, as to that of Dr. Walker. 
Elegant in style, sound in doctrine, 
scriptural in argument, and persuasive 
in exhortation, these sermons are equally 
adapted to the study of the divine, the 
closet, and die congregation. To say 
more would be superfluous ; but as we 
do not wish to be taken altogether upon 
trust, we shall extract the following 
tnily evangelical exposition frotn the 
second Discourse. It is a good sample 
of the aiithoPs manner ; and his matter 
is, throughout, of the same solid and 
convincing character. 
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It is very certain in reference not only 
to times past, but to the present, tliat the 
scale of holiness, instead of being, as it 
really is, essentially raised by the Gospel 
standard, has, in fact, been lowiercd, by 
fixing the attention too exclusively on one 
portion of the truth, and by forgetting 
that the whole system is essentially prac- 
tical. All the truths of the Gospel are to 
be considered together, not sepatntely, one 
or more to the exclusion of the rest. With 
a view to their just influence on the heart 
and conduct, they must be considered in 
that just and necessary connexion in which 
one is modified by another, and in which, 
thus modified, they all combine to bring 
us in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ. 

When we maintain, with St. Paul, that 
we are justified by faith alone, we mean 
that our justification is of free grace, and 
that our works had and have no part what- 
ever in procuring to us this great gratuity. 
But then we must consider that our faith, 
so far as it is an actor, an attribute of our 
own, is as little meritorious as our works. 
It is a mean whereby we are enabled, by 
God’s preventing and assisting grace, to 
apply to ourselves that justification of 
which the blessed Redeemer is the sole, 
efficient, and meritorious cause. But for- 
asmuch as faith on our part, though it is 
in no respect meritorious, is yet a neces- 
sary mean; so also arc works the equally 
necessary fruits of a true and lively faith. 
It is not the bare assent to the truths of 
the Gospel, nor the mere embracing of 
Christianity, as our outward profession, 
because we believe it to bo true, which 
constitutes that faith to whicli so many 
Inul such great things are ascribed in 
Scripture. The sound and saving faith of 
whicli such mighty things are predicated, 
is a gift or grace of a much higher ({uality. 
In this respect it is the vivifying principle 
of the Christian life, which prepares and 
promotes all the graces of the Gospel, and 
all the indispensable works of Christian 
piety. When it is considered simply in 
itself, and apart from the practical, graces 
which it is calculated to prepare and in- 
tended to promote, it becomes a compa- 
ratively Inferior quality, greatly inferior to 
charity, and even to hope. When it is 
combined with all the gifts and graces 
%vhichlire implied^ in a true and saving 
faith, U justly merits all the high attributes 
conferred upon it by St. Paul; but then it 
merits them in the very "lame respect as 
^ works which are insisted on by St 
Junes t nor would there be any difficulty 


in the matter, if men, instead of dwelling 
on parts of the system, and thereby in- 
volving themselves in speculative difli- 
culties, and in practical obscurities, would 
consider the whole in combination, as it 
involves the theory, the practice, and the 
result of the Christian Revelation. Those 
who carry the consideration of salvation by 
faith to excess, do so in vindication of free 
grace, and in just abhorrence of all claim 
of right on the part of man in virtue of his 
own works and deservings. But where 
free grace is and operates, it is productive 
of good works. These no Christian will 
ever plead as meritorious at the bar of 
judgment, though without them he will 
never be meet to be a partaker of the 
inheritance of the saints in light. The 
foundation stands firm. At the final judg- 
ment we can plead nothing that is pro- 
perly our own; neither our faith, nor our 
work9, nor both combined. When wo 
stand there, if we shall have assigned to 
us a portion in the inheritanc^prepared 
from the foundation of the worffif it is in 
the Redeemer’s strength and mercy and 
merits that we shall so stand acquitted and 
rewarded, and not in our own. But for- 
asmuch as He has freely furnished the 
means in the prepaiation, in the com- 
mencement, and in the pi ogress of our 
Christian career, we must of necessity 
possess the fruit, or we shall never hear 
the welcome call which leads to the eternal 
reward.— Pp. 52 — 56. 

The Sermon on JleihmpHon \\:as 
written, but not preaclied, by the 
author’s uncle, Mr. Ramsay. It is 
added as well on account of its prac- 
tical utility, as in honour to the me- 
mory of a departed relative and a 
• wortliy man. Our limits do not admit 
of another extract, or we would gladly 
luive enriched our columns from this 
source. 

Memoirs of the Itefonners^ British and 

FpreiciH. Bif the Tfcy. J. W. Mid- 

W. ETON, A. M. formerlif of Trinity 

CoUeypy Oxford. 3 vols. l8mo. pp. 

X. 383, 355, 379. London ; Seeley. 

1829. lOj?. Gd. 

The object of this work is to give 
an accoimt of select individuals of the 
great family of European Reformers, 

equally removed from the prolixity 
of extended memoir, and the meagre- 
ness of biographical notice;” and elu- 
cidate the several opinions maintained 
by eacli, from their professed piibli- 
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cations or epistolary correspondence. 
Of the three volumes^ the first is 
devoted to the lives, in chronological 
order, of the first reformers, the Zuin- 
glians, and the Calvinists ; the second 
to the Lutherans ; and tlie third to the 
great fathers of the English Church. 
We have no fault to find either with 
the design or the execution of the 
work; nr)r should we liavc objected to 
the reflections which are occasionally 
interspersed with the biographical 
sketches, were it not that we are suspi- 
cious of the wu-itcr’s orthodoxy. On 
this subject, as guardians of the true 
doctrines and tenets of the Church, we 
are exquisitely sensitive ; so that, lunv- 
Cver honest a man may he, and how- 
ever we may admire liis honesty, we 
cannot allow his errors to be diftused 
abroad, without guarding against the 
evils which they might otherwise oc- 
casionf 

Prophecieft of Chnsf and Cltrhffa?i 
TtmeSy selrcfrd from the Old and 
New I'estainent^ and arrant/ed ac- 
cording to the Perioda in which they 
were pronounced* By a Layman. 
Edited by the Rev, fT. C/Lissom), 
A. M. Minister of Stockwell Chapel, 
Lambeth. London : Rivingtons. 
8vo. 1828. Price 6s. 6d. 

Wi: hiivc no ojiinion to give as to 
the literary importance of this volume, 
heeause it is “ merely,” what it pro- 
fesses to he, “ a compilation from the 
Rilde;” but so far as its claim to 
iioti(‘e as a compendium is eoiiccrned, 
we have no scnqdes against com- 
mending it to the good offices of our 
friends. 'J’hc student will find it a use- 
ful collection of passages of the most 
interesting kind; and may, perhaps, 
he induced to follow up the sugges- 
tions of the Preface, in the continfiance 
of a subject thus coininenced, for the 
improvement and happiness of man, 
and the glory of God.” 

The book is divided into eight chap- 
ters ; the first seven relate to the pro- 
phecies of Christ; the eighth to 
prophecies by Christ. These chapters 
are again divided into sections, num- 
bered according to their import ; em- 
bracing 236 passages from the Old 
and New Testaments, arranged accord- 
ing to their relative connexion. At 
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the foot of the pjiges, there are sliort 
explanatory notes, with references to 
previous observations, and authorities 
for the interpretations given. The 
whole* concludes with the fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil,, and so much of 
Constantine’s Oratio ad Sanctorum 
Coetum as relates to it. This is ex- 
tracted from Eusebius. 

The Nature and Time of the Second 

Advent of Messiah, considered in 

Pour Letters. By the Rev. S. AIad- 

DCN, Jun. A. R. Kilkenny. Dublin ; 

Curry. 1829. l2mo. pp. 110. 

Pi ice 2s. 6d. 

Though iiujuiries into the intent 
of those prophecies, which yet remain 
to he fulfilled, cannot be expected to 
arrive at any positiv(*]y certain conclu- 
sion ; still, so long as they are conduct- 
ed without transgressing the caution, 

not to he wise beyond that which is 
written,” they tend to promote the ac- 
quisition of script iinil knowledge, and 
consequently to extend the spiritual 
improvement of mankind. Such works, 
therefore, as this of Mr. Madden Cian- 
not be justly charged, as they some- 
times are, with inutility and presump- 
tion; more especially, as he has treated 
liis subject with great perspicuity, and 
in a manner calculated to throw con- 
siderable light upon a ])oint, which has 
given rise to some* diflerenco of opinion. 
With respect to the nature of the second 
Advent, llic same wa>rds, rranoviria and 
€7ri(j)civ€la, which are apjnied to tluj 
first cominy of our Lord, are also us^d 
to designate the second; and therefore 
as the frst was confessedly a personal 
appearance, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the second will be so likewise. 
Now it appears from a variety of pre- 
dictions, that a general restoration of 
^tlu3 whole Jewish people to their an- 
cient inheritance will eventually take 
placQ^ and he attended with marvellom 
thiiiys, according to the days of their 
comwg out of Egypt, (Micuh vii. 15) 
to be wrought by the same divine 
agent which wrought their former de- 
liverance. But it is now almost uni- 
versally admitted, that tlic age^t upon 
this occasion was tlic second person in 
the Godhead; and that Ids HebreAv 
appellation, which the English trans- 
lation renders 'Ghe angel of the Lord,” 
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would be more properly translated 
Angel Jehovah ^ Hence it appears 

that as this visible presence of the Son 
of God was the most marvellous of all 
the marvels then exhibited ; so art their 
future restoration Jie will again lead 
them visibly andpmo«fl5//M; not indeed 
veiling his glory as of old, but in the 
glorified bodily form in which he former- 
ly appeared upon earth. It follows also 
that the time of the second advent will 
precede the restoration of Israel ; and 
consequently it will also precede the 
complete conversion of the Gentiles, 
whicli will be subsequent to that event. 

Such is the outline of the proposition 
which Mr. Maildcn has undertaken to 
prove; and although we do not feel 
bound to assent to all his deductions, 
we cannot do loss than recommend his 
work, especially at this season of the 
year, to the attention of our readers. 

A Brief Survey of the Evidence and 
Nature of the Christian Religion, in 
Seventeen Sermons, preached in 
Hampstead Chapel, at Hampstead, by 
the Rev, Edward Garrard Marsh, 
M.A. London : Seeley and Co. 1829. 
8t>o. 2>P^ 323. Price Os. 

In order to dev elope the object 
which the author had in view, in the 
delivery of those Sermons, we cannot 
do better than subjoin the recapitula- 
tion of the subject with which ho opens 
his concluding discourse. 

I have shewn you some of the proofs, 
which appear to me clearly to establish the 
faft, first, that we live under the govern- 
ment of an almighty, gracious, wise, and 
liojy Being, by whom we were created, 
and on whom we continually depend; 
secondly, that we have violated his la\^s, 
and are for this reason exposed to the 
sentence of his just displeasure ; thirdly, 
that he has mercifully instituted a way for « 
our deliverance from this righteous sen- 
tence, having given bis son to suffer piaiish- 
ment in our stead; and, lastly, I have 
shewn you, in what this way of deliver- 
ance consists, namely, that if, repenting of 
our sins, we rely on the atonement of 
Christ fbjyustificadon. before God, he will 
not onl]i^ answer to our prayers justify 
us free*^, and forgive us all our past 
ofifences, but also bestow uppn us in an- 
swer to our prayers tho graces of his Holy 
Spirit, who will dwell in our hearts, mould 
otti^ thoughts and affections to his will, 
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and in short renew and transform and 
sanctify us wholly, though gradually, till 
we at length become meet for the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light, and are received 
by him to his own glory and. joy. The 
course of this sanctifying process with its 
various impediments and helps we have 
abo traced, and have thus followed the 
Christian through his career of conflict to 
his final triumph.— Fp. 305, 306. 

We recorded our opinion, in our last 
Number, of the general inofficacy of 
pulpit-discussions on tlie evidences of 
Christianity ; and this opinion, though 
there is much good writing, close rea- 
soning, and forcible application in the 
volume before us, we are in no wise 
inclined to retract. We have been 
pleased by the perusal of our Author’s 
sermons : indeed the volume contains 
much which cannot be read without 
benefit by every Christian. On this 
account we are sorry to observe a 
tendency to Calvinism in Mr. Marsh’s 
exposition and application of some of 
the doctrines of the Gospel, which, we 
fear, will be a considerable draw back 
to the advantage which, in every other 
respect, his labours arc well qualified 
to produce. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Evening Amusements ; or the Beauties 
of the Heavens displayed, for the year 
1830. 

A View of the Scripture Revelation 
concerning a Future State ; laid before his 
Parishioners, by a Country Pastor. 

.Hours of Devotion for the promotion 
of true Christianity and Family Worship. 
Translated from the original German. 

Patroni Ecclesiaruin ; or, a List, alpha- 
betically arranged, of all the Patrons of 
Dignities, Kcctoiies, Vicarages, Perpetual 
Curacies, and Chapelries of the United 
Chtirch of England and Ireland. With 
Indexes. 

f< 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

In the course of next Spring will be 
published, a Memoir of the Life of the 
Right Rev. T. F. Middleton, D. D. late 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By the Rev. 
C. W. LeBas, A. M, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Civil and Ecclesiastical History of 
England, from the Invasion of the Romans 
to the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill in 
1829. By C. Sl George. 2 thick vols. l2mo. 

1829, a Poem. By Edward W. Coxe, 
author of ‘ The Opening of the Sixth Seal.’ 
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A SERMON. 

CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Micam V. 

Bat thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the thou^ 
sands of Judah, yet out of thee shall He come forth unto me that is to 
he ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have been from of old, from 
everlastings 

The testimony of Jesus, said the mysterious conductor of St. John 
in the Revelations, is the spirit of prophecy. And that it should be 
so, is altogether suitable and appropriate ; for prophecy is at once the 
most uncommon, and the least suspicious kind of testimony. It is the 
most uncommon, as it implies a perfect acquaintance both with those 
latent causes that decide the succession of events, and with the order 
of the events themselves ; — a knowledge, which, from its very charac- 
ter, must be peculiar to the Deity himself, or to those whom he has 
vouchsafed to illuminate wdth an unusual portion of his celestial light. 
It is also the least suspicious kind of testimony, as it can neither be 
susceptible of prejudice, interest, or falsehood — prejudice and interest 
being precluded by the remoteness of the events to which it refers, 
and falsehood by its very nature, since predictions not realised by the 
fact are not prophecy, but imposture. So strong, indeed, and so little 
liable to perversion, is the evidence dcducible from prophecy, that it is 
accounted by St. Peter of equal, or even of superior validity, to that 
of personal experience and ocular demonstration. “ We have not,” 
he says to his brethren, “ followed cunningly devised fables, when we 
made know^n unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but were eye-witnesses of his majesty. For he received from God the 
Father honour and glory, when there came such a voice to him from 
the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased* 
And this voice which came from heaven we lieard, when we were with 
him in the holy mount.” To testimony like this, it might well be sup- 
posed, that no stronger asseveration could be added. Yet the Apostle 
continues, ** We have also a more sure word of prophecy,” as if he had 
said, All human testimony, even the evidence of the senses themselves, 
may possibly be open to exertion ; Jbut prophecy, which “ came not 
in old time by the will of men, but which holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost jlrophecy, which is the word 
of the true God, must itself be true ; and “ it is easier for heaven and 
earth to pass, than one jot or tittle of his word to pass away.” 

Perhaps, in the whole compass of the prophetic writings, there is not 
any single passage more explicit, and. consequently more interesting, 
than that in our text. Though delivered more than seven hvindred 
years antecedent to the coming of our Lord, it fixes, with the utmost 
precision, the very place of his birth, in the face of a thousand impe- 
diments which presented themselves to the obstruction of its accot^- 
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plishmeiit/ Notwithstanding the regal authority, at that time exercised 
by the house of David, it intimates, that the reigning family shall be- 
come lowly and obscure, and that the city where the promised infant 
shall be born, shall be accounted little among the thousands of Judah ; 
and yet, notwithstanding thih apparent degradation, that from the tree 
of David, thus cut down to the very root, a Branch shall spring out, 
which is destined to increase and to expand till it overshadow the uni- 
verse. But instead of dwelling on the general tenour of the prophecy, 
we shall, for its better understanding, consider briefly the respective 
particulars which it involves, w'hich are ; 

1. The place of the Messiah’s birth — Bethlehem Ephratah ; little 
among the thousands of Judah.” 

' IL The nature of the Messiah’s office ; “a Ruler in Israel.” 

III. The dignity of the Messiah’s person ; ** whose goings forth 
have been of old, even from everlasting.” 

Even in the place itself of the Messiah’s birth, there are several 
particulars which arc well worthy of our notice, as ^ conducing most 
materially to establish the authenticity of the prediction. Had the 
Prophet been actuated by any desire of paying court to the family 
upon the throne, he would doubtless have selected Jerusalem, their 
royal residence, and the capital of their dominions, for the city which 
was to give birth to the future Ruler of Israel. Had he sought only 
to given colouring of probability to his prophetic declaration, he would 
have specified some place of importance — Hebron, or Libnah, rather 
than Bethlehem, which could have had little to recommend it to the 
exclusive enjoyment of a distinction so exalted. It must have been 
but a very inconsiderable place in the Prophet’s time, since it was then 
too little to be reckoned among the thousands of Israel ; and though 
it is afterwards distinguished by St. Matthew, as not the least of the 
Princes of Judah, the Evangelist evidently alludes not to its own in- 
trinsic importance, but to that lustre which should be shed upon it by 
the Saviour who should be born there. For this reason, the mere 
specification of a place, so unlikely to be the subject of such an envia- 
ble preeminence, is in itself no inconsiderable testimony to the truth of 
tjhe prophetic writer. 

Neither should it be forgotten, that the choice of an insignificant 
city for the birtli-placc of the Son of God, is in perfect accordance 
with the usual economy of Providence, which accomplishes the most 
Important ends by the agency of mean and apparently inadequate in- 
struments. Thus, when Pharaoh is to be punished for his cruelty and 
hardness of heart, it is the fugitive Mos^s who is the instrument of the 
divine wrath ; when the martial Sisera falls, it is by a woman’s hand ; 
when the haughty Goliath, *who defied the armies of the living God, 
is laid prostrate in the dust, the stripling David strikes the decisive 
blow. For, says the Apostle, God bath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
thing^^of the world to confound the things that are mighty ; and base 
things of the world, and things which are despised, hath God chosen, 
yea, and things ivhich are not, to bring to nought things that are, that 
no flesh should glory in ffis presence.” And thus it happened, or rather, 
thus was it ordained, in the most important event which occurred in 
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tlie history of mankind. All circumstances attendant on thtf Saviour’s 
birth spoke humility and obscurity ; his mother and reputed father, 
though in reality of royal extraction, were indigent and unknown ; his 
birthplace was not only a mean and despised town, but a manger in 
that town ; while a youth, he was subject to his parents, and doubtless 
laboured with Joseph in the ordinary occupations of hfs trade ; when 
he began to be about his heavenly Father’s business, and disciples 
(locked to attend on him, still he had not where to lay his head ; and 
yet, behind this cloud of transient obscurity, lay eclipsed the eternal 
splendour of the Sun of Righteousness ; yet, out of Bethlehem Ephra- 
tah, though “little among the thousands of Judah, came He that was to 
be Ruler in Israel, whose goings forth were of old, (even) from ever- 
lasting.** 

We shall now consider, 

II. The nature of the Messiah’s office. 

That this prophecy refers immediately and exclusively to the Mes- 
siah, there can be no shadow of doubt, since wC have the testimony of^ 
those very persons to this effect, who are most interested in disproving 
the application. When Herod demanded of the chief priests and scribes 
of the people, whom he had assembled for the purpose, where Christ 
should be born, the answer was prompt and unequivocal : “ In Bet^ 
lehem of Judah, for thus it is written by the Prophet,** quoting, in 
proof, the words of the Prophet Micah, as in our text. We find also, 
from St. John, that a similar persuasion prevailed among the generality 
of tlie people ; for when on a certain occasion, Christ reasoned with 
them so convincingly, that some said, “ This is the Prophet,'* mean- 
ing the forerunner of Christ, predicted by Malachi ; and others 
affirmed, “ This is the Christ himself ;** it was immediately rejoined, in 
allusion to Nazareth of Galilee, wdiere our Lord had been brought up, 
and which they naturally inferred to be his birthplace, “ Shall Christ 
come out of Galilee ? Hath not the Scripture said, that Christ cometh 
of the seed of David, and out of the town of Bethlehem, where David 
was ? *’ Since, therefore, our application of the prophecy was thus re- 
cognized by tlie Jews themselves, who certainly had the fairest oppor- 
tunity of forming a correct opinion, and this not only by the unthinking 
populace, but by the learned and contemplative, whose pursuits led them 
to make particular inquiry into these things ; ive arc fully warranted 
in deducing from it quj^stiinate, both of the nature of the Messiah's 
office, and the dignity of his person. 

“ Out of thee, Bethlehem Ephratali,** said the prophet, “ shall come 
forth He that is to be Ruler iii Israel*; or, as the words are quoted by 
St. Matthew, “ a Governor, who shall rule my people Israel.** The 
allusion here, however, is not, as the Jews vainly imagined it to be, 
to a temporal kingdom ; for what earthly dominion could be adequate 
to the dignity of him, whom David, himself monarch of Israel, at the 
most flourishing period of its empire, calls his Lord as well as his 
Son ? Besides, temporal authority was disclaimed by our Lora him- 
self, upon every occasion. When, after the performance of one*of his 
transcendant miracles (the feeding of five thoiisaiul with a few loaves . 
and fishes), tlie people would have come and taken him by force to 
make hiiii a king, he departed and concealed himself from tjiew. 

VOL. Xr, NO. XII. •> D 
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When he*was appealed to for decision, in a contro^yersy which came 
properly beneath the cognizance of the civil magistrate, he peremp- 
torily rejected the appeal: “ Man,” said he, who made me a judge 
or a divider over you ?” And at that most memorable period, when he 
was dragged away by unjust men to the cross of Calvary, and resist- 
ance, one migift imagine, would be not only justifiable but incumbent, 
he declared expressly, “ My kingdom is not of this world ; if my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews ; but now is my kingdom not from hence.” 
(/onsequently, from his own explicit declaration, as well as from the 
language in which he is spoken of by the prophets, as one meek and 
lowly, “ a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” we are fully 
warranted in maintaining, that no temporal authority was in the con- 
templation of the prophet, when he called him Ruler in Israel^J^ On 
the other ^mnd, the kingdom of the Messiah, as a spiritual king- 
dom, is not only referred to by the prophets, but explained by our 
Lord himself : “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion,” said the 
prophet Zecliariah, “ shout, O daughter of Jerusalem ; behold, thy 
King coraeth unto thee ; he is just, and having salvation.” To 
tlw same purport is the declaration of our Lord, to those who looked 
iff temporal honours and dignities, in consequence of their connexion 
with him : ** The kingdom of God cometh not with observation” (i. e, 
with outward pomp and magnificence), “ neither shall they say, Lo, 
here, or lo, there ; for, behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” 
As a Ruler, therefore, the authority of the Messiah extends over the 
conscience and the heart. Nor can any human governor exercise over 
us that authority which belongs exclusively to Him. He will rule in 
our understandings, constraining us to search the Scripture% and to be- 
hold him there reflected in the mirror of his word ; he will rule in our 
afiections, excluding from the heart all evil passions and inordinate 
desires, and reptanishing it with the love of God, and the love of man ; 
he will rule in our actions, at once requiring and enabling us to render 
due obedience to his royal law, and to walk in all holiness and right- 
eousness of life ; he will be our Master, our Teacher, our Guide, 
inclining us to follow liim in the paths of holiness and peace ; to take 
upon us his yoke, which is easy, and his burden, which is light. 

There appears, however, if we interpret the passage literally, to be 
a limitation of the Messiah’s authority — he is to be Ruler in Israel; 
and, certainly, all the promises belong, in a primary sense, to the chosen 
people of God, “ to whom.” said St. Paul, “ pertaineth the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenaiils, and the ^wing of the law and the pro- 
mises,” and respecting whom it was declared, by a greater than St. 
Paul, “ Salvation is of the Jews.” Taking the passage, however, in 
its spiritual sense, we may suppose Israel to signify here the faithful 
people of God, of whatever denomination or description ; for as they 
are not all Israel who are of Israel, neither is he a Jew who is one out- 
wardly ; so he is a Jew who is one inwardly, and all trueservants of Christ 
are comprehended under the general designation of the Israel of 
Goo. 

Besides, the free admission of the Gentiles into all the privileges of 
the Gospel covenant, is asserted in various passages of Scripture, in 
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terms that preclude all question. In the , writings of tfic prophet 
Isaiah, who was contemporary with Micah, we find the Almighty thus 
defining and extending the commission of his anointed servant: “It 
is a light thing that thou shouldst be my servant, to raise up tlie tribes 
of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of /srael ; I will also give thee 
for a light unto the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my ssdvation unto the 
end of the earth.** And in that exquisitely beautiful portion of holy writ 
(Isaiah, ch. liv.), the prosperity and even the preeminence of the Gen- 
tile church are described in the most vivid colours ; “ Sing, O barren, 
thou that didst not bear ; break forth into singing, and cry aloud, thou 
that didst not travail with child : for more are the children of the deso- 
late than the children of the married wife, saith the Lord. Enlarge 
the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains of thine 
habitations : spare not, lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes ; 
for thou shall break forth on the right hand and on the left ; and thy 
seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and cause the desolate cities to be inha- 
bited.** But it needs not to multiply quotations in proof of that which 
cannot be doubted or denied ; suffice it to observe, that the Saviour of 
mankind, though himself a Jew, and directing the Gospel to be first 
proclaimed in the cities of Judah, is not less “ the light to lighten the 
Gentiles,” than “ the glory of his people Israel ;** and that there shall 
be eventually no limit to his empire, either on the right hand or on the 
left, for the “ God of the whole earth shall he be called.” 

It only remains to consider, 

III. The dignity of the Messiah’s person : “ His goings forth have 
been of old, even from everlasting.** 

It is scarcely possible to imagine language more plainly and unequi- 
vocally indicative of the essential and eternal divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ than this. Had the prophet confined himself to the for- 
mer part of this clause, “ his goings forth have been from of old,” 
room might have been left, so far as this passage iaigjoncerned, for the 
errors of those v\ho assert our Lord’s preeminence over all created 
beings, but represent him as still inferior to the Father. It might have 
been maintained, with some degree of plausibility, that there was some 
remote period in the succession of time, at which he had no existence. 
But such a supposition is altogether precluded by the subsequent 
words of the propliet, “ from everlasting,” or, as it is in the Hebrew 
—from the days of eternity ; and hence we fully understand that 
corresponding declaration of the prophet Isaiah, “ Unto us a Cliild is 
born, unto us a Son is given, and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder ; and his name sliall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father^ the Prince of Peace.** And the 
testimony to our Lord’s eternal existence is equally clear and convinc- 
ing in the New Testament, where it is said by St. John, “ In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word W'as with God, and the Word 
was God ; the same was in the beginning with God ; in Him was life, 
and the life was the light of men.” And again, by St. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Colossians, “ He is before all things, and by Him all 
things subsist.” With such direct proof as to the eternity of oup 
Lord, it is unnecessary to go into the collateral evidence ; and it will 
be more for our edification, after having taken a brief view of , the 
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Messiah’s dignity, to dedi^ce from the passage those practical inferences, 
which it is so eminently calculated to impart, and which, at the present 
season, have a peculiar propriety and force. ^ 

Eternity necessarily involves the other attributes of Deity — omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence, and oifaniscience ; for that which has a beginning, 
must necessarily derive its origin from some power superior to itself ; 
and that which has existed by its own inherent and independent power, 
from all eternity, can have no superior. Christ, as the Son of God, is 
equal with God ; as the Son of man, which character he took upon 
himself, he is inferior to the Father ; but then his humiliation was, in 
all respects, a voluntary act, “ He humbled himself, and became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the cross.” Consequently, his 
eternal and essential dignity remains undiminished and unimpaired. 
“ Being in the form of God, ho thinks it not robbery to be equal with 
God” — equal in duration, equal in power, equal in knowledge, equal in 
wisdom, equal, in a word, in the possession of alt those attributes 
which are necessary to constitute perfection. 

But we must not encroach too far on subjects which are too vast for 
our finite comprehension. That it is so, we are convinced, for vve are 
assured of it in that word which w^c know to be the word of truth, and 
we feel within our own bosoms an irresistible evidence to its reality. 
We feel that so great is our w^eakne.ss, so many are our iniquities, so 
frequent our deviations, that if the Saviour were less than God, lie 
could not be the Saviour whom we need. But as to the precise manner 
of the union of the divine and human nature in the person of our 
Lord, as to that mystery of godliness, which represents the Son of 
God to be the same with the everlasting Father— as to these, and sub- 
jects like these, we must be contented to forego a full insight into them ; 
and,* satisfied with possessing light sufficient to guide us on our way 
through the wilderness of this world, we must not draw too near that 
light, which no m|^ can approach unto, nor attempt to bo wise above 
that which is written, lest wc make shipwreck of our faith. It would 
be strange indeed, if they who cannot comprehend the nature of 
others, or even their own, should be able fully to understand the 
ir^sterious union of the Godhead, in the three persons of the ever- 
blessed Trinity. Suffice it us to know, that all has been provided by 
the ivisdom of Omnipotence, for the accomplishment of our salvation ; 
and that, since he who knew no sin has been made sin for us, we 
also, if w'e repent and believe, shall be made the righteousness of 
God in him. 

Let me in conclusion remind you, my Qhristian brethren, that to be 
convinced of the bare authenticity of this, or of any other prophecy, 
or of all the prophecies put Vogethcr, will be comparatively of* little 
avail, unless conviction produce a practical efiect on our lives and con- 
duct. Knowledge — empty, superficial, theoretical knowledge — puffeth 
up ; it is charity, which combines the love of God and of man, charity 
alone which edifieth. And if you need incentives, as which of us 
doeit nqi, to^awaken sentiments of gratitude to God, and feelings of 
benevolence to man, thigk of Him, your great Benefactor, the only- 
begotten Son of God, who for your sakes condescended, as at this 
to lay a^idp the dignity of the Godhead ; who, though he reigned 
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with the Father before the foundation of thii world, deigned to take 
upon him the form of ^ servant, and, though his goings forth were of 
old, even from everlasting, became for our sakes obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Surely he^ has a claim upon all the 
affections of our heart, a right to all the obedience of yur lives. When 
wc consider his transccndant goddness in dying for us, how little 
should we consider it to live to him, especially when his command- 
ments are not grievous ; and obedience to them is the surest way at 
once to increase the comfort of life, and to smooth the pillow of 
death ! T. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Kuurick of the Ciiuncn of England, examined and considered ; 
and its USE and observance most earnestly recommended to all its 
Members^ according to the intent and meaning of it. By Thomas 
CoLLis, D. D. of Magd, Coll, Oxon, London, 1737. 

(Continued from p. G92.) 

The Absolution or Remission of Sins^ to he pronounced hy the Priest y 
aloncy standings the People still kneeling, 

}5y Priest is meant one, whose mere charge and function is 
about holy things ; as the word signifies holy, from the Greek and 
Latin too. 

Tdl some time after the Restoration, this Rubrick ran thus: — The 
Absolution or Remission of Sins, to he pronouncedtti>y the Minister, 
alone, standing, the People still kneeling, 

'fhe Minister is required to pronounce the Absolution, standing, 
because it is an act of his authority in declaring the will of that God 
whose ambassador he is. • 

The people are required to continue kneeling, in token of that humi- 
lity and reverence with which they ought to receive the joyful news of 
a })ardon from God. - 

Though a Deacon very seldom presumes to read this Absolution, 
yet since there are, and liave^been so many different opinions about it, 
it may be expected that somemotice here should be taken of it. 

'file author of the Commentary on the Book of Common Prayer, 
says, in his notes upon it,-— That this Absolution is to be read only by 
a Priest That it is no part of the Deacon’s office to read tin’s or 
any part of the Common Prayer, unless the Litany in public.” 

If so, the reading this w^as not more particularly forbid him, than 
any of the rest, unless the Litany in public. 

All Priests and Deacons are to say daily the Morning and Evening 
Prayer. V, Concerning the service of the Church. • 

And Deacons arc, by the Act of Uniformity, ’ Sec. 2i?, to read the 
Common Prayers and Service in and by the said Book, appointed .to be 
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read ; t. e/They are authorized to read any part of it, but where there 
is an express order to the contrary. 

Note, that the word alone here is of very comprehensive signifi- 
cation : — that it denotes, th^t no one must pronounce this but a Priest : 
that it implies that the Priest alone must stand, and the people kneel.” 

That it denotes, that no one must pronounce this but a Priest, is even 
just as plain, as that it implies, that the Priest alone must stand, and the 
people kneel. For if it had implied thus much, there would surely 
have been very little occasion for these words to have b0en added,-— 
The People still kneeling. 

As to the rest that he urges, to confirm this assertion, we choose to 
refer the reader to his notes upon the same, in the Evening Service, it 
being time to see what some others have said upon it. 

The author of a Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer, 
acknowledges, p. 124, — That the word alone was designed to serve as 
a directory to the people, not to repeat the w^ords after the Minister, as 
they had been directed to do, in the preceding Confession, but that in 
the review that followed immediately after the Restoration, Priest was 
inserted in the room of Minister, and that with a full and direct design 
to exclude Deacons from being meant by it : — that it is undeniably plain 
by this Rubrick, that Deacons are expressly forbid to pronounce this 
form, since the word Priest in this place (if interpreted according to 
the intent of those that inserted it) is expressly limited to one in Priest's 
orders, and does not comprehend any Minister that officiates, whether 
Priest or Deacon, as Dr. Bennet asserts.” 

The words Minister and Priest are indifferently used, and made to 
signify the same thing, unless the latter has something along with it to 
make it otherwise, as in the Communion Service: — Then shall this 
general confession be made by one of the Ministers, i. e. Priest or 
Deacon ; then shall the Priest ( or the Bishop, being present ) stand 
up, and turning himself to the People, pronounce this Absolution. 

The Presbyterian Divines did at their conference, indeed, insist 
upon it, that the word Minister might be used throughout the whole 
Book ; but it does not appear from thence, that what they required had 
afiny particular view to this. 

The reason why that could not be complied with w^as, because the 
above-mentioned Absolution, with that in the order for the Visitation of 
the Sick, and the prayer of Consecration, were to be used by none, under 
the order of a Priest. 

He too, is so far from being of Dr. Bonnet's opinion, that this form 
of Absolution is only declaratory, That with submission to the learned 
Doctor, he begs leave to observe,” p. 120, “ that this form is expressly 
called by the Rubrick, the A bsolution or Remission of Sins ; it is not 
called a Declaration of Absolution, as one would think it should have 
been, if it had been designed for no more ; but it is positively and em» 
phaticallf called the Absolution, to denote that it is really an Absolution 
of Sins to those that are entitled to it by repentance and faith.” 

Agirin ; the term, to express the Priest's delivery or declaring it, is a 
I very solemn one. It^is to be pronounced (saith the Rubrick) by the 
Priest alone : a word, which signifies much more, than merely to make 
kxown, ot declare a thing. For the Latin pronuncio, from whence it 
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is taken, signifies properly, to pronounce.| to give sent^ce. And, 
therefore, the word pronounced^ here used, must signify, that this is a 
sentence of Absolution or Remission of Sins, to be authoritatively 
uttered by one who has received commission from God. 

The Reverend Author, in the Beauty of Holiness in the Common 
Prayer,*’ Serm. 11. observes, likewise, “ That all tluf three forms of 
Absolution, namely this now before us, and that in the Communion, 
and the other in the Visitation of the Sick, though differing in expres- 
sion, are, by the best expositors of our Liturgy, judged to be of equal 
signification.” “ All these forms, (saith Bishop Sparrow) are but 
several expressions of the same thing ; in sense and virtue are the 
same, and are effectual to the penitent by virtue of that commission 
mentioned, John xx. 23 — Whose sins ye remit they are remitted^* 

If they are, in sense and virtue, the same in all these forms, and are 
effectual to the penitent, by virtue of that commission, our Church has 
yet undoubtedly kept closer to it, in the latter end q£ its Absolution, in 
the Visitation of the Sick : and by his authority committed to me, i. e. 
by the authority of the Bishop, with imposition of hands, I absolve thee 
from all thy sins, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and. of the 
Holy Ghost. 

The form and manner of ordering of Priests : — Receive the Holy 
Ghost, for the office and work of a Priest in the Church of God, now 
committed unto there by the imposition of our hands : Whose sins thou 
dost forgive, they are forgiven, &c. 

Though several have declared themselves to tliink differently upon 
this Rubrick, from these authors, and are of opinion that the words of 
it were never intended as a prohibition to the Deacon’s pronouncing this 
declaratory form ; and that there seems to be as much a form of Abso- 
lution, in the prayer that may be said after any of the former, before 
the general Thanksgiving, or in the Collect for the first day of Lent, or 
for the twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity, as here;, yet all must agree, 
that a Deacon has not the least authority for taking a Collect out of 
the office for Ash Wednesday, and reading that instead of it. 

2'he People shall answer here, and at the end of all other Payers, 
Amen ; which is an Hebrew word, of affirming, and ordinarily used by 
the people by way of assent to the requests that are put up for them. 
There is not the same meaning of it in Exliortations, Absolutions, and 
Creeds, as there is in our Collects and Prayers. In the latter it is 
addressed to God, as, This is our desire; or So be it: but in the 
former it is addressed to the Priest, as, This is our sense and meaning, 
or. We entirely assent to anH approve of what has been said. 

In like manner do we find it in the Book of Deuteronomy ; where, 
to all the benedictions which were gived for keeping of the law, and 
.all the curses which were threatened for the violation of it, the people, 
in token of their agreeing with those terms, cried out Amen. 

In some places the Minister is not to stop, and leave it for the 
people, but to say it as well as the congregation ; as, at the end of the 
first general Confession, the Creeds, and the Lord’s Prayer, except in 
the Confirmation and Commination Offices ; there they are printed in fi 
, different character, and there the Minister is not to go so far, but to 
leave it as an answer to be made by the people. 
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By such* solemn acclaiijaiions, every one is expected, not to suffer 
])is thoughts to be wandering, but to be godlily attentive to any part of 
that to which he so readily subjoins an Amen. 

Then the Mmister shall heicet and say the Lord's Prayer with an 
audible voice l the People also kneeling, and repeating it with him, 
both here, and wheresoever else it is used in Divine Service. 

The sentences are read with a loud voice, the Confession is made 
with an humble one, and this is said with an audible one. It seems 
therefore that the Absolution was designed to be read in a different 
one from any of them. 

Repeating it with him, both here, and wheresoever else it is used in 
Divine Service, is such a general order, that it might be imagined that 
there would be no occasion for any further direction; but yet we find 
that there is, in several places ; as after the Apostles’ Creed : Then 
the Minister, Clerks, and People shall say the Lord's Prayer with a 
loud voices after the Absolution in the Evening Service; after the 
Creed ; again in the Litany ; and in the Communion Service. 

But it will be most proper to observe how it is expressed there in 
the beginning of the service itself. In Public Baptism, after the re- 
ception of the child into the Church, it is only thus: Then shall the 
Priest say ; and after that, then shall he said^all kneeling; likewise 
in Confirmation, and (all kneeling down) the Bishop shall add the Lord's 
I^rayer, with the prayers after it. The same may be observed in the 
form of Solemnization of Matrimony ; in the order for the Visitation 
of the Sick 5 in the order for the Burial of the Dead ; and in the 
Thanksgiving of Women after Child-birth. 

But in the Commination, the Priests and Clerks are to say tlic 
Psalm ; and the Lord’s Prayer having no direction before it, the same 
order serves for that too. 

Wherever the people then are ordered to repeat it with, or after the 
Minister, there it should by no means be neglected by a careless si- 
lence. But in those places where it is not so appointed, the minister 
should not be joined by them any more than he should be wlien he 
says it before a hoiQily or sermon. 

Then likewise he shall say what are called the responsals, from the 
people’s being obliged to answer. And here, all standing up, the 
Priest shall say. Glory be, ^c. 

Here should be likewise some time allowed before it is said. 

Then shall he said or sung the Psalm following, except on Easter-day, 
upon which awoiher Anthem is appointed ; and on the nineteenth day 
(f every month it is not to be read here, hut in the ordinary course 
of the Psalms, 

‘ This Anthem or Hymn, from the matter of it, is very proper to stir 
up the affections of the whole congregation, and is called the invitatory 
one, it being a cheerful invitation to the devout, setting forth the 
praises of God. 

Thi^Hymn, with the Psalms, are divided between the Minister and 
<the People, who are mtde to bear a share in so many places, that their 
thoughts might be more quickened, and their intentions more fully 
Jflbg^ged in them. 
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This method is as ancient as the time ofj Moses, in Eh>ius^ who 
composed a hymn of praise, upon the deliverance of the Children pf 
Israel from the Egyptians, and had it sung alternately, by himself and 
the men, first; afterwards by Miriam and the women. We read also 
in the Book of Ezra^ that when the builders laid the foundation of the 
temple of the Lord, they set the Priests, in their apparel? with trumpets ; 
and the Levites, the sons of Asaph, with cymbals, to praise the Lord, 
after the ordinance of David, king of Israel. And they sung together 
by course, in praising and giving thanks to the Lord; because he is 
good, for his mercy endureth for ever towards Israel. 

Then shall follow the Psalms in order as they are appointed^ and at the 
end of every Psalm^ throughout the year^ and likewise at the end of 
Benedicite, Benedictus, Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis, shall he 
repeated, Glory he to the Father, 

These hymns, with the Te Deum and Creed, are so called, because, 
in Latin, they begin with those words. 

There is no mention made of the day of the months, or the Psalms 
being to be named. And though it may be as well required that the 
Sundays after the Epiphany, or in Lent, or after the Trinity should be 
so ; yet, since it has been customary for the Minister to do so, his not 
doing it has been reckoned to be omitting part of his duty : few con- 
sidering that when the Venite comes to be read, in the ordinary course 
of the Psalms, that the congregation very readily go on with the 
ninety-sixth. 

As it is so primitive and useful an order, to have the Psalms thus 
read ; and as this Psalter is an entire body of devotion, having diffe- 
rent forms to exercise several graces, by way of internal act and spiritual 
intention, containing in it Confessions, Thanksgivings, Prayers, Praises, 
and Intercessions ; let every one be sure to do it standing : sitting 
being only allowed whilst the J^essons or the Epistle is reading. 

But now (as well as wlien they are sung) every member is actually 
employed ; which makes it very indecent to sit down, and stand up at 
the Gloria Pair], as the manner of some is. We are not so much io 
w'onder at the generality of people’s sitting down at the singing of 
Psalms, when Ministers themselves, for the most part, can be seen tb 
set them no better examples. 

Then shall he read distinctly, with an audible voice, the first Lesson^ 
taken out of the Old Testament, as appointed in the Calendar, 
(except there be proper Lessons assigned for that day,) he that 
readeth, so standing, and turning himself, as he may best be heard 
of all such as are present. * 

Having been thus intent about prayei^ and praises, hereupon ha^ 
the Church interposed Lessons to be read ; that by such an instructs 
ing relief, we may become more fitly disposed to go on with the rest 
of our duty. Thus w»e find in the Acts of the Apostles, chap, xiii, 13, 
that when Paul and his companions “ departed from Perga, they came 
to Antioch, and went into the synagogue on the Sabbath-day, j^id sat 
down, and after reading the Law and the Prophets—.** Ibid. ver. 27,^ 
“ For they that dwell at Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they knew 
him not, nor yet the voices of the Prophets, which are read every 

VOL. XI. NO. xir. 5 F. , 
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Sabbath-day.” Ibid. vcf. 42. ‘‘And whten the Jews were gone out of 
the synagoguei the Gentiles besought that these words might be 
preached to them the next Sabbath.” Ibid. ver. 44. “ And the next 
Sabbath-day came almost ihe whole city together to hear the word of 
God.” And thus again in St. Luke iv. “Jesus went into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath-day, and stood up for to read ; and there was delivered 
to him the book of the prophet Isaiah.” 

Note, that before every Lesson the Minister shall say, Here heglnnelh 
such a chapter, or verse of such a chapter, of such a book; and after 
every Lesson, Here endeth the first or second Lesson; and not — The first 
Lesson appointed for this morning’s service, or, Here endeth such a 
chapter. The intent of the Minister’s naming the Lessons seems to be, 
that any of the congregation may look them out and go on with him. 

Proper Lessons to be read, at Morning and Evening Prayer, on the 
Sundays and other Holidays throughout the year. 

Lessons proper for Sundays, 

Lessons proper for Holidays, 

There is nothing of a direction here for the choice of a Lesson when 
the Holiday falls upon a Sunday. 

When the Feast day falls upon a Sunday, it was ordered, in the 
service of Sarum, that the Sunday service should give way to the 
proper service ordained for the Festival, except some peculiar Sunday 
only, and then the one or the other was transferred to some day of the 
week following. This service was so well approved of that it came 
to be used by most of the churches in the realm, and was a pattern 
followed by many other churches abroad ; from whence proceeded the 
common saying of Secundum usum Sarum, 

The Rubrick, before the first Sunday in Advent, runs thus - 
Note, that the Collect appointed for every Sunday, or for any Holiday 
that has a Vigil or Eve, shall be said at the Evening Service next 
before. 

The note, after the table of the Vigils, and Fasts, and days of 
abstinence, says, that if any of these Feast days fall upon a Mon- 
day, then the Vigil or Fast shall he kept upon the Saturday, and 
not upon the Sunday next before. The reason of this is because all 
Sundays in the year are to be observed as feasts, they being days of 
joy, from our Saviour’s resurrection upon that day, and therefore 
appointed as most solemn days of public worship. 

There are some that have thought that this Rubrick, before Advent, 
had such a relation to the table .of the^Vigils or Fast, that they have 
been heard to use the Holiday Collect that has a Vigil or Eve, upon tlie 
Saturday whenever the Feast-day fell upon the Monday. Notwith- 
standing which, the most natural and proper meaning of the Evening 
Service next before, seems to be, that the Vigil Collect should be said 
the evening immediately preceding the Holiday, though the Vigil or 
Fast shall be kept upon the Saturday ; for if it is read upon the 
Saturday, the Sunday Collect, which, by the same order, is to be said 
tUpon the Saturday, ti^st of course he omitted ; two of them being not 
to be read without special appointment. If, then, the Vigil Collect is 
Icwbt: said wpon the Sunday, as the Evening Service next before, why 
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may not the Holiday itself, that falls upon a Sunday, taH^t) place of 
it too ? ^ 

When Christmas day falls upon a Saturday (as it did in 17S6) the 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for St. Stephen*s day follows, of course, 
and no notice is taken of the Sunday after Christmas day ; the Collect 
for Christmas day (the same with the Sunday after Clyistmas) is to be 
said continually unto New Year’s Eve. The first Lessons out of 
Ecclesiastes are made to follow each other, and we there find the 
second Lesson too. 

Wlien Christmas day happens upon a Sunday, the Sunday after 
Cliristmas day is omitted, and the Circumcision of Christ takes place ; 
and the same Collect, Epistle, and Gospel shall serve for every day 
unto the Epiphany. 

“ You may remember, good people,” says St. Augustin, “ that I was 
expounding the Gospel of St. John to you, as it was read, in course, in 
the Lessons : but now a very solemn festival interposes, for which 
there are particular Lessons appointed to be used every year as it 
returns, and upon which the other common Lessons must not be used ; 
therefore, though I will not perfectly omit, or lay aside, my designed 
exposition upon that Gospel, yet I must for some time, intermit it.” 

An ordinary Sunday then may give way to a Holiday ; all Saints* 
days, to one of our Lord's festivals ; and a less festival to a greater. 
Whenever St. Andrew falls then upon a Sunday, the Sunday may give 
place to it ; but whenever that Holiday shall happen to fall upon Advent 
Sunday, (as it did in 1735) then is the whole service, excepting the 
Apostles’ Creed, generally read for the Advent ; the Confession of our 
Christian faith, commonly called the Creed of St. Athanasius, being to 
be sung or said upon St. Andrew, not so much upon account of the 
Saint’s day, but as it was designed to come in course, to be used about 
once a month, unless at Whitsuntide or Christmas, when Trinity 
Sunday and the Feast of the Epiphany soon follow after. 

Wljen the Feast of the Presentation of Christ in the Temple happens 
upon Septuagesima Sunday, then the Sunday gives way to the festival ; 
but the feast of the Annunciation as often as it happens upon Easter-day, 
always submits to the office of that high day. That festivals were dis- 
tinguished from other days we may learn from St. John. “ The JevJs, 
therefore, because it was the preparation,” i. c. the first of unleavened 
bread, for that “ Sabbath was a high day,” Thus we read too in the 
Book of Psalms, “ I have declared thy righteousness in the great con- 
gregation ; ” i. e, I will make an acknowledgment of thy goodness, in an 
extraordinary congregation, upon some solemn feast day. 

The Kubrick for the ^^9th*of May, observes further, that if this day 
shall happen to he Ascension Day or Whit Sunday, the Collects of this 
Office are to be added to the Offices of those proper festivals in their 
l^roper placcSf and the rest of that Office shall be omitted. 

But then, if a Holiday should take place of the Sunday, an Apo- 
cryphal Lesson is made use of before a Canonical one. As nothing, as 
was before observed, is said, as to the choice of Lessons, when a Holiday 
falls upon a Sunday ; some there be, that read the Sunday on^^, when 
the others are not Canonical. Others there are, that judge those as 
.most proper to be taken, that have been selected for the Holidays, as 
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they are ixfost suitably and particularly adapted to them ; as upon Tn- 
nocents*-day and All Saints’-day, (upon the conversion of St. Paul, that 
whole sublime chapter out of Wisdom, is appointed to be read; whereas 
part of it is only ordered for All Saints*-day) though they be apo- 
cryphal, It may be obsen^d too, that the Holiday Lessons are placed 
in the great Ohl Bible, in the room of tlie chapters of the day they 
happen upon, as well as amongst the Holidays, though they are not 
canonicaL 

It might be likewise thought not so very proper, when St. Philip and 
St. James fall upon a Sunday, that the second Proper Lesson should be 
used for the Holiday, and the first appointed for it, should, because it is 
apocryphal, give place to the Sunday Lesson. 

In, “ Concerning the service of the Church,” we read, And nothing 
is ordained to be read here% but the very pure word of God, or that which 
is, agreeable to the same; i. e. those Books, which our Church does else- 
where (Art. VI.) declare that she does use them for example of life and 
instruction of manners^ but yet does not apply them to establish any 
doctrine. 

Neither is there any provision made for a First Lesson, on the Twenty- 
seventh Sunday after Trinity, which causes different chapters to be 
read whenever it happens. 

In 1733, some took the Lessons for the day, others took that which 
is appointed for the Sunday, dial began to be omitted after the Epi- 
phany, as taking it most proper that a Sunday Lesson, tliat was selected 
out of the same Prophet, should rather be made use of, than one from 
the table of daily Lessons. 

Near to the time of Advent, was this book of Isaiah reserved, it 
being the clearest prophecy of Christ and his coming. 

If there be but Twenty-four Sundays after Trinity, though the Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel is read for the Twenty- fifth, yet the first lessons 
may be used as they are in course for the Twenty-fourth, those for the 
Twenty-fifth being out of the Proverbs, as well as the Twenty-four tli, 
and have neither of them any manner of relation to the Advent. 

And after that shall be said or sung in English^ the llymn^ called 
• Te Deum latjdamus, daily throughout the year. 

This Hymn is supposed to be WTOte by St. Ambrose. The Doxo- 
logy continues to the end of the 10th verse, doth acknowledge thee; 
and then begins the Confession of Faith, The Father , <^*c. S^c, w'hicli 
confession goes on to the end of the 19th, to be our ; and then begins 
the supplication. We therefore pray thcet This hymn being always 
divided into twenty-nine verses, \vhen tw5 of them are sung together, 
as the twenty-second and tw* 2 nty-third, with several others, it puts a 
stranger to a loss how to join in the performance of it. 

The thirteenth verse in the Scotch Liturgy runs thus — The Holy 
Ghost also being the Comforter; and so it is set by Mr. Tallis in his 
most excellent service. 

This is not framed for constant use, nor the Benedicite for more 
particular occasions ; ja^iither in tlic Evening Service, where there are 
taore hymns appointed, is the first fitted for daily service, nor the 
jbjher for more festival seasons. Vide ” the Beauty of Holiness in the 
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Common Prayer/* page 54—56; but they are left to the cKscrction of 
the minister, to be varied and applied upon^any occasion, and each of 
them to be used, as he thinks most meet, as the sentences are. 

This Te Deum is a noble hymn to the holy and undivided Trinity, 
a very beautiful enlargement of the GlorA Patri, and, therefore, has 
none at the end of it ; neither should Amen be said tc^ it, as we find it 
is in several places. 

Or this Canticle^ Benedicite, omnta opera. 

This Canticle is a paraphrase upon the 148th Psalm ; which Psalm has 
been esteemed to be one of the most noble, the most exalted and lofty 
of any in the whole book; wherein the Psalmist, in the overflowings 
of gratitude and praise, not only calls upon the holy angels, but in a. 
very sublime strain too, summons the most conspicuous parts of the 
creation to join with him in celebrating the praises of the Lord. 

Though this hymn would be very fitly used upon St, Philij) and 
St, Jaynes^ the Ascension-day^ Whit Sunday^ St, Michael and All- 
Angels, or All Saints' -day ; yet it is very seldom or never heard in 
parochial service, though it is frequently performed in most choirs, as 
it is finely composed by the late Harry Purcell, Dr. Blow, and several 
other great masters. 

( To he coniimied.) 


IRISH CURATES. 

Mr. Editor, — Allow me, through your staunch and valuable pub- 
lication, which circulates so extensively among the true friends of our 
Church, to call the attention of my Irish brethren to a subject of no 
trifling importance. 

Machiavefs maxim, “ divide et impera,'* was always the most popular 
with his disciples; and they have generally reduced it to practice by 
finding some real or imaginary grievance, through insisting on which 
(liey have excited the low'cr portion of a community against the higher, 
till, by this unnatural inversion, they have effected the overthrow of 
tlie social pyramid; and xhe patronized, when too late, have discovered 
that their exertions have only been instrumental in demolishing the 
fabric which gave them an existence and influence in society, Tl^s 
system is now* in high operation in Ireland; not to say in England also; 
but there are stronger reasons in the former case; the pyramid, to 
resume my metaphor, is there less broadly and steadily based; in other 
words, the Church in Ireland has fewer friends and more enemies, than 
she has here; and, therefor/^, the Machiavelians are more lavish of 
their patronage upon her hdmbler Clergy. Their stratagems w'ould 
only require a little vigilance, were it not^ unfortunately, that they had 
absorbed into their schemes on this subject, men, who on every other, 
are most decidedly opposed to them; men, whose genuine Christianity 
and attachment to the Church are above question; but who, with a 
national, but not irreprehensible precipitation, do not seem, in this 
case, to have afforded the slightest examination to proj^ositions coming 
from so very questionable a quarter. Lord Mountcashel, aMd the 
members of the Cork meeting, are, doubtless, good Protestants and 
true Churchmen; but if they think that what they have done can at 
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this crisis, iftfFect the stability of the Church otherwise than injuriously, 
they will soon discover thiir error when it wdll be irremediable. 

It is represented that the remuneration of a Curate in Ireland is 
very inadequate. It is not more so, generally, than that of a Curate 
in England, although, perh^s, there is a greater disproportion between 
the Curacy and the Benefice. I do not deny that it is inadequate. 
The Plumian Professor at Cambridge lately complained to the Senate, 
that his remuneration (a handsome house, 300/. per annum, and pupils 
at lectures — first course, five guineas, second, three) was insufficient 
for the time of a gentleman of academic educ|ition. The statement 
WAS ALLOWED AND ACTED ON. Yet there is not a Curate in either 
.England or Ireland who would not think one half of this a most 
handsome compensation for the very same sacrifice. This is the 
grievance complained of. And this it is proposed to remedy by 
A Parliamentary distribution op Church property! 

Before my Irish brethren fall into a snare so artfully laid for them, 
and join with infidel plunderers and hot-headed zealots against the 
authorities to whom they owe sworn and faithful obedience, I entreat 
their consideration of a few particulars. 

1 . The principle recognized is one which, instead of enriching them, 
would deprive them of their pittances. Who gave Parliament autho- 
rity to touch the property of the Church in Ireland? Where is the 
Act of the Convocation which has delegated any such power? Once 
allow that Parliament can touch the revenue of a Bishop, and it may 
annihilate the salary of a Curate; nay, it may sell his bed from beneath 
him for the uses of the State! 

None of us have any right to complain, whatever our opinions of 
the inadequacy of our remuneration. The slenderness of Curacies is 
matter of sufficient, nay, of exaggerated notoriety. We have entered 
the Church with this knowledge; most of us, with no higher expecta- 
tions: and all, it is to be hoped, with very different views from those 
of gain. No disappointment has been incurred — no pledge forfeited. 
How then shall we innocently attempt to weaken those engagements, 
so solemnly contracted, on grounds which we then knew, and allowdd? 
IJow shall we lend our countenance, how shall we not witlihold our 
open disapprobation, when unholy and ill-judging men would sunder 
the bonds so sacredly, so deliberately ratified ? 

3. The Bishops, clearly, stand free from all participation in the 
alleged grievance. In common sense and justice, therefore, the Curate 
should stand by them. But, as regards the parochial Incumbent: 
frequently, his own remuneratioi^ when ’his official expenses are de- 
ducted, is not higher than his Curate’s. Suppose it vastly higher: he 
has violated no engagement. ^And, if he had, who are they that would 
interfere? Arc they such as wc would choose as arbitrators, much less 
receive as self-obtruded umpires? Would any Christian gentleman 
submit to such degradation? Would not the Apostle’s words instantly 
occur to him, “Why do not rather take wrong? Why do -ye not 
rather puffer yourselves to be defrauded?” Our zeal as Christians, 
our sentiments as Chutchmen, our dignity as gentlemen, are insulted 
\>y the proposal. 

4. Let my Irish brethren consider the influence of their present 
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condition on the Church to which they Imve solemnly pkdged their 
services. Spiritually and temporally, their lleportment is of great im- 
portance. If their Church fall, they must fall along with it, and great 
will be their fall! for they will be unconsoled by their fidelity. If, in 
their blindness, they tear away the pillars bf the Church, they will not 
have Samson’s consolation of dying with his enemie% but their dirge 
will be the execrations of their expiring friends, and the admonition of 
a reproachful conscience. Let them, by well-doing, put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men. The existence of the united Church may 
be owed to their temperate exertions. The value of their support is 
felt by her enemies, who are making such constant efforts to secure it. 
Properly directed, it may, under Providence, be the means of turning 
on our foes their own diabolical artillery. 

How you may feel. Sir, on this subject, I know not; but if you feel 
with me, you will not require an apology for an intrusion on a matter 
of such great and urgent consequence as that to which I have adverted, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

An English Curate. 


SCHISM. 

( Cmitinued from p, 651.^ 

We come to consider that part of Mr. Towgood’s work, which, in 
our first paper on this subject, we referred to : viz, 

III. Statements true in themselves, but invalid as reasons of 
dissent. 

But we must not he understood to imply that these statements are 
true, except in substance. They are overlaid and disfigured witli 
exaggerations and caricature, which must be carefully separated and 
distinguished from the latent truth. We produce an instance from 

p. 02 : 

I might have expostulated with you largely on your reading, as parts of your 
public worship, the fabulous and gross legends of Bel and the Dragon, of Judith, 
and Susannah; and, above all, the magical romance of rescuing a fair virgin fryni 
the enchantments of her infernal lover, and conjuring away the amorous devil 
Asmodcus by the fiimes of a fish's liver. Is it for the honour of the Christian 
name, think you, Sir, to have such spurious and idle tales read solemnly in our 
churches, (if solemnly they can be read,) and made parts of our public worship ? 
What will an unbeliever think when present at such worship ! When he sees 
such things not only bound up with tlie holy scriptures, but commanded to be 
read as such in the order of the,commoH prayer, will it not heighten his con- 
tempt of the credulity of believers, and establish his prejudices against the his- 
tory, the miracles, and the doctrines of Christ > 

The gross misrepresentations in this short passage shall presently 
be noticed. But first of all, we will allow, that, despite what has 
been said in favour of the practice, we are no friends to the manmr 
in which our Church reads the Apocrypha. That the custom itself 
is supported by antiquity, cannot be doubted; nor would we^wish to 
see it abolished : but two objections wc certainly entertain againsO: 
the present mode of its exercise. One is, that it is substituted for a 
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canonical aeripture. To argue that nothing but the words of inspira- 
tion ought to be read in k church, is manifestly absurd, as this would 
go to exclude all homilies and sermons ; but we think it may be 
fairly argued, that two lessons of inspired scripture are not too much 
in one^erfice, and that sbihething other than the word of God ought 
to give place to^he reading of the Apocrypha. Our second objection 
is, that when an apocryphal lesson is read, the congregation, are never 
apprised that wliat they are about to hear is not inspired scripture, 
which very many conceive it to be. It is very true, that the VI th 
Article has drawn the line distinctly ; but in difference of such vast 
importance as divine and human, no precaution should be omitted ; 
nothing should be allowed which could admit the possibility of such a 
misconception. 

But the Vlth Article of our Church, although insufficient, we con- 
ceive, as a precautionary measure, is quite conclusive against dissent. 
Did not this article exist, we might suppose, from the dignity of the 
situation assigned them, that our Church regarded the apocryphal 
books as inspired portions of the Old Testament canon ; or if the 
general appointment of a canonical lesson for Sundays might seem to 
detract from this supposition, they might still appear to receive credit 
from the Church for a kind of minor inspiration, a “ deuterocanonical ” 
beauty, 

Too fair to worship ; too divine to love.” 

But all doubts on this subject are effectually set at rest by the Article, 
and the Creed of the Church on this point distinctly settled ; so tliat 
although, as free Protestants, we may candidly avo’v a disapproval of 
this absence of distinction, we have no right, according to our defini- 
tions, to make it a term of separation. 

And, granting thus much to Mr. Towgood, we shall find that, even 
where he possessed an advantage, he used it so clumsily, that lie only 
created out of it grdJitcr difficulties and impediments for himself, till 
the cause of his adversaries, like that of the old Homans, 

“ Per damna, per caedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes auimuraque ferro.” 

* *• The FABULOUS and gross legends of Bel and the Dragon, of Judith, 
and Susannah.” This mode of characterizing those tfheient and vene- 
rable writings is sufficiently exposed by Falkner, in his “ Libertas 
Ecclesiastica;” where he shews that Jerome, who termed the first and 
last mentioned of these books “ fabulas,” never intended by that 
word to except against their historical triKli ; having applied the same 
term to narratives undoubtedly true, as we employ the expression 
— tale ;* and that he gave the best proof of his value for those books 
by WRITING A COMMENTARY ON EACH OF Ti^EM. Bcl and the Dragoii 
is cited as true history by Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Cyprian, Gregory Nazianzen, &c. Judith is quoted in like 
manner by Clement of Rome, the contemporary of the Apostles, by 
Jerome, Origen, Tertulliah, and Clement of Alexandria ; and Susannah 

ft 

* So “ Battle Talcs,** “ Tales from the History of Scotland” &c. are substantially 
authentic relations. 
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was critically investigated and defended b)| Origen.^ And after this 
grave and venerable evidence from antiquity, to the veracity and 
authenticity of these books, are we to be told, at this time of day, by 
Mr. Towgood, that they are “ fabulous, and gross legei\ds?” To 
what extent did Mr. Towgood calculate on his reader’s po\uu*s of 
endurance ? f * 

The “ magical romance” of Tobit may or may not be an jiuthentic 
history. The agency of good and evil spirits, which is the only su})er- 
natural machinery in it, is admitted by every Christian. But granting 
it to be a mere narrative or apologue, it has been allowed by the 
ancient Church to be one of great beauty and instructive power ; and 
perhaps that authority is not inferior to Mr. Towgood’s. Still, we 
repeat, some distinction should be made in the public reading of it ; 
although even here ISIr. Towgood has mistaken, when ho affirms that 
the Apocrypha is “ not only bound up with the Holy Scriptures, but 
cohunandvd to he rood as sucir hi the order of the Common Prayer.^' It 
is commanded, indeed, to be read as First Lessons in the Common 
Prayer ; but the Vlth Article, which is part of that volume, fordids 
it to be read as Holy Scripture. 

VVe come now to a very melancholy point, the defective state of 
discipline in our Churcli ; a point which wc must rather lament than 
contest : though we are not certain wc sho\ild be wrong, if we were 
to affirm, that the discipline of our Cliurch, decayed as it is, is supe- 
rior to that of any dissenting sect whatever ; and we are quite sure 
that it is superior to that of the generality. Mr. Towgood only 
mentions one instance of remissness, which we shall give in his own 
words : 

Is not the chancellor siqn-cme and iiucontrollod in his court, not liable to be 
restrained or directed by the bishop in Ins judicial proceedings ? Does he not 
linally and absolutely dctenninc on cases of excommunication, sovereignly direct 
who shall he received to, and who cast out from Christian fellowship and worship, 
at the table of the Lord ^ And is not this an act as purely spiritual, as impor- 
tant and momentous, as any done in the church ? Must not his sentence take 
place without control, and is the minister, in ])ublisliing it, any other than his 
servant, appointed by law to j)ut it into execution ? , 

Will you please to hoar, Sir, tlie sentiments of a great prelate of your own 
church, upon the |^oint in debate? “If tlierc be any thing in the office of a 
bishop, to be challenged peculiar to themselves, certainly it should be this; 
(speaking of excommunication ;) yet this is in a maimer cpiitc relinquished to 
their chancellors : laymen who have no more capacity to sentence or absolve a 
sinner, than to dissolve the lieavens or the earth. And this pretended power of 
the chancellor, is sometimes p^^rchased, wdth a sum of money, llieir money 

* See Falkner, Book I. ch. iv. § 6. 

f The learned Bishop of Bristol, in his Key to the Old Testament and Apocrypha^ says 
of “ Bel and the Dragon,” “ It must be allowed to contain some extraordinary and in- 
credible relations.” With every respect for this excellent prelate, we can only discover 
ONE extraordinary event in the whole of it; for we suppose it will not be contended that 
Daniel’s destruction of the serpent was such. The event of which we ^peak is the mira- 
culous transportation of Habakkuk, which is not, we submit, per se incredible,»as similar 
instances occur in authentic Scripture (see Exek. viii. 3; Acts viii. 39). The purpose 
was worthy the miracle ; to preserve the life of one wdio was not only highly conspicuous 
for his piety, but was to afford the most important aid to the evidences of religion. The 
learned prelate, who finds this book “ incredible,” gives full credence to Tobit ! . • 

VOL, XI. NO. XII. 5 F . < 
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pensh mth thtm I Good l^od ! what a horrid abuse is this of the divine autho- 
rity ! But this notorious tranlsgression is excused, as they think by this, that a 
minister, called the bishop’s surrogate, but who is indeed the chancellor’s servant, 
chosen, called, and placed there by him to be his crier, no better ; that, when he 
hath examined, heard, and sentenced the cause, then the minister forsooth, pro- 
nounces the sentence. Just as if the rector of a parish church should exclude 
any of his congregation, and lock him out of the church ; then comes the clerk, 
shews and jingles the keys, that all majr take notice that he is excluded. And, 
by tliis his authority, the chancellor takes upon him to sentence not only 
laymen, but clergymen also, brought into his court, for any delinquency : and, 
in the court of Arches, to sentence even bishops themselves. 

I remember when the bishop of Wells, hearing of a cause corruptly managed, 
and coming into court to rectify it, the chancellor, Dr. Duck, fairly and mannerly 
bid him be gone, for he had no power there to act any thing ; and therewith^ 
pulled out his patent, sealed by this bishop’s predecessor, which frightened the 
poor bishop out of the court.” Behold! this is the person, Sir, whom you have 
the courage to represent as only assumed hy the bishop^ not to do any act that is 
purely spiritual, but only to be his assistant in his judicial proceedings, — Pp. 64 — 66. 

With regard to this particular instance, did one important circumstance 
never occur to Mr. Towgood, the fact that Bishop Crofts, strongly as 
he felt upon this subject, remained a churchman and a Bishop not- 
withstanding ? How happened it that “ the great prelate ** left to 
the greater Mr. Towgood (for such Mr. Towgood evidently, in this 
case, considers himself) the discovery, that this abuse was “ a full 
justification of dissent from the Church of England V* For such 
being the title of Mr. Towgood’s work, the reader is requested to 
remember that no allegations, against the Church, however true, can 
be of the slightest use to that gentleman’s argument, unless they 
touch this point : all beside is crimination and invective. But Mr. 
Towgood is constantly setting “ dignities, emoluments, and powers,” 
against ‘‘truth” (i. e. dissent); he declares that “ high dignities and 
preferments, mitres and thrones, lordships and large revenues, have a 
mighty force to bias and pervert the mind in its searches after 
TRUTH and takes great credit for his independent secession, as if he, 
good honest man, if he had remained in the Church, would ever have 
been exposed to any such temptations, and had “ greatness thrust 
upon” him. Perhaps, therefore, Bishop Crofts was dazzled on 
this subject by the glare of his mitre. But this supposition, charita- 
ble as it is, will not stand examination ; there is oUb point so clear, 
that even an archiepiscopal mitre could not obscure it ; and that is the 
following. If a man happens to hold an opinion inconsistent with 
his professions, he is not the less respected, as long as this fact is 
unknown ; but let it be once divulged, 1^ loses all consideration in 
society : the religious regard him as profane, the merely orderly pro- 
nounce him dishonourable anfl degraded. Now, if Bishop Crofts had 
suspected any inconsistency between his opinions and his situation, 
and yet had not the Christian fortitude to resign his temporal emolu- 
ments, would he have been so foolish as to disclose his sentiments ? 
No, assuredly : he would not have breathed them to q second self. 
And wtat was the judgment of mankind in general on his conduct ? 
^iVas he ejected from ^ciety, and marked out as an apostate and a 
reprobate, by the common consent of all who professed to regard a 
"meie morality ? No such thing. He suffered not in his character, as 
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a Bishop, as a Christian, pr as a man, althougli he remain^ a church- 
man ; and thousands felt and thought with^him, and remained sincere 
churchmen too. 

How was it then that Mr. Towgood alone could discover a reason 
for dissent, where so many, equally aefite, could not? Nay, Mr. 
Towgood himself, when he calls Bishop Crofts “ a great prelate,” 
implicitly admits that a man might hold strong opinions on the abuses 
of .ecclesiastical chancellors, and yet honourably remain a churchman. 
Thus does Mr. Towgood withdraw the foundation of his own argu- 
ment, which, as a necessity, consequently crumbles into ruins. If 
any reply were requisite, we would say, that we think it has already 
been sufficiently proved, that matters of discipline, or any other mat- 
ters not affecting salvation, are not lawful grounds of separation. 
How far the relative jurisdiction of bishops and chancellors in epis- 
copal courts can affect the salvation of a spiritual community, we 
leave to Mr. Towgood’s friends to shew. Our own are, probably, 
contented with the hint. 

But, alas ! although no legitimate ground of secession, it is too 
true that there is a great prostration of discipline in our Church, and 
perhaps we may be allowed to offer a few words on this alarmingly 
interesting subject. Many causes are assigned, and they may all be 
real, but we are satisfied that one is primary to all. How is it possi- 
ble that the salutary, insensible reform, which can scarcely be called 
innovation, and which repairs the decays of the body ecclesiastic, as 
the constant circulation of the humours restores and preserves the 
body natural, can be maintained in a frame which possesses no heart ? 
Our readers will see that we allude to the virtual extinction of the 
Convocation. A visible church has a temporal as well as a spiritual 
character to sustain ; and however pure in its creed and worship, 
must, so far as it is temporal, partake the character of all temporal 
things, be subject to corruption, to detriment, and to decay. These 
results may, from time to time, be averted or remedied, by the judi- 
cious measures of properly constituted functionaries, the vw medica- 
trix by which the healthy equilibrium of the church constitution is 
constantly maintained. From the corruption of this salutary actipn, 
Rome, whose faith was spoken of through the whole world, and 
whose obedienc?? was come abroad unto all men, is now “ the mother 
of harlots and abominations of the earth.” From the careful and 
judicious superintendence of a National Assembly, the Church of 
Scotland, though radically defective in an important point of disci- 
pline, is well ordered and r,espectajble. 

The Church of England, it is worthy of remark, is the only church 
in all Christendom which has no supreJne council. The guardians of 
her rights can never act in the only really effective manner, in concert. 
Her abuses must be unreformed, or suddenly and violently reformed, 
or reformed by no hallowed, no lawful hand. A desperate profligate 
petitions the legislature to confiscate, or redivide (we forget which, 
and it matters not in the slightest degree to the argument) the property 
of the Church of Ireland. The petition is not scouted as absurd, or 
expelled as infamous, but ordered to lie on the table, and be printed ! 
It is the fashion to talk of a Church of England, and a ChurqK of 
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Ireland, tliougb, in rJblity, they constitute but one Cburcb. And 
wbat right has tbe Hou^ of Commons to entertain any projects on 
tbe property of tins Cburcb ? Just as much (and not one iota more) 
as it has to determine what house we shall live in, or whether we sh^ll 
live in a house at all ! j^t hs much (and not one iota more) as it has 
to confiscate the ^states of our gentry, or to insist on a more etjuable 
distribution of the landed property of the kingdom. What then has 
emboldened this branch of' the legislature not positively to repudiate 
an act of the most unwarrantable tyranny? Would they have dared 
to ofier a similar insult to the Scottish ecclesiastical establishment ? 

No ! THAT HAD ITS CONSERVATIVE COUNCIL 1 

Few nations, European at least, however despotically governed, 
have been always without a legislative assembly. Successful tyranny 
has gradually weakened, and ultimately extinguished this salutary 
power : but has this weakened the obligations of the patriot ? Far 
otherwise. It has the rather excited him to maintain that balance 
which is now wholly intrusted to private hands ; or to regain the 
object which has been thus unjustly withheld. So should it be in the 
Church. The absence of discipline, and the impotence of a Convo- 
cation, are not reasons for dissent, but for union, for zeal, for all 
Christian, lawful, constitutional exertions to recover tlie ground we 
have lost. The laws against witchcraft were in existence until a very 
late period in their full extent, and are not, even now, wholly abo- 
lished. They were practically a dead letter ; but was their existence 
in the statute-book ever urged by any one who desired to escape a 
commission of lunacy, as a reason for disobedience to the legislature ? 
And yet such an objection would be more reasonable than those drawn 
against the Church from disused canons. For Parliament was an 
existing authority, by which the objectionable laws might, at any time, 
have been repealed ; while the Convocation, the only authority which 
could alter the canons, was virtually nonexistent. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that canons, and even rubricks, should 
be habitually violated, and that, too, with the necessary approval of 
almost the whole Clergy. There are, .in many instances, not to say 
in most, reasons of the highest validity why baptisms should not take 
place immediately after the Second Lesson. The Rubrick, therefore, 
on this point, is constantly violated, even by men of the warmest 
attachment to our Church. This is what, no doubt, would be rectified 
by a Convocation; now it can only derive the semblance of legality 
from the countenance of the Bishop, who, in reality, has no more 
constitutional power in the matter t^fan a deacon. And this is one of 
many cases, when unauthorized persons ai:e almost compelled to act, 
till a fearful principle of deviation becomes admitted and sanctioned. 
And such must ever be the case. Matters intrinsically indifferent 
can only derive importance from extrinsic alterations; and unless 
these alterations can be met by a corresponding policy, they must 
often becorhe incohvenieiit &d. injurious. 

We have lately perused a pamphlet, entitled, The Constitutional 
Assemblies of the Clergy the proper and only effectual Security of the 
E^stablished Church ; by a Presbyter of the Reformed Catholic Church in 
England* It contains much good sense and well-timed observation* 
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A few extracts here, as not inapplicable, may i^ot be unacceptable to 
our readers. > 

While the church reposed with confidence under a government entirely and 
exclusively in communion with licr, there might be no benefit resulting from 
such parliamentary attendance, to overbalance tlie-?inconvenit'nces of it. But 
when the protection, which had been extended to the churcli^by the civil power 
since the disuse of these assemblies, has been withdrawn, the church must now 
stand up hi its own defence. 

That societies of whatever kind can be preserved only by general meetings, is 
a truth which universal experience and daily' observation prove. We have only 
to look abroad at the general practice of mankind; and whether national 
governments, constituted members of the state with pecidiar functions, or private 
societies collected with whatever ohjecl, or of whatever extent, all retain the 
principle of their life, only while they continue to exercise their functions in a 
general assembly. Tlie strength of the principle of association has just been 
shewn with tremendous force in the union of the Homan Catholics, who by the 
mere exercise of it within the bounds of law, were able to overpower the 
constitution. 

Were the clergy of the Established Church not recognized by the State as a 
general body, they would be criminal in their public duties of delivering unim- 
paired to their successors, those means which our ancestors provided for the 
preservation of true religion, if they did not now fiy together at the frightful 
portents that surround us, and cover the ark of God with their defenceless 
bodies, or clothed with that “armour on the right hand, and on the left,”* wliich 
is from above. 

The mojt timid of the creatures of nature, the unarmed sheep, that favourite 
image of our Lord in expressing the character of his disciples, seek refuge in a 
gi'ncral union when danger seems to approach. And the very instinct of self- 
preservation should now unite the clergy into one general body for their own 
protection. But they are not left by our wisely-provident constitution to ])e im- 
pelled together fortuitously h}' imminent necessity ; their convocation is pro- 
vided for l)y oiir most ancient and venerable laws. And our whole code must 
be torn to pieces before the chiivcb, in all its branches, can cease to be a 
constituent part of the realm. 

To sec the public resolutions (they cannot be called laws) which arc enacted 
directly alfeeting the church, a forgetfulness seems to have taken place of oiu* 
most ancient and fundamental laws ; or that they are laid aside as rusty armour, 
or ancient weapons curious in their shape, but no longer useful since the im- 
provements of modern warfare ; our legislators, engaged in the study and dis- 
play of clo(pieiice, and the memories of our lawyers filled with the rcgiilatioiis\)f 
the minute details of modern society, have left these laws to the study of the 
antiquary. 

“ Agiicola, incurvo terrara molitus aratro, 

Exesa inveniet scabrA rubigine pila : 

Aut gravibus rastrii> galeas pulsabit irianes, 

Grandiaque ejfossis inirabitur ossa sepulchvis.” 

» > Georg, T. 494, 

The posterity of these giganltic founders of our constitution, building their 
sheds of temporary convenience amidst the deep and sublime foundations of 
fomier times, behold the ruins of tliat constitution with as much indifference, 
with as much ignorance of its beauty, of the principles of its construction, and of 
the wisdom of its design, as the Arab, who, insen§ible of the grandeur and beauty 
which surround him, pitches his tent and x^astures his flock within the walls of 

P^lnxyra* — ^ 

• Bih rihv rrjs diKUioffivris Tc^y de^iwy /cal upicrrfpwy. 2 Cor. vi. 7. Th6 

Christian is to be provided not only with armour for defence in ihc shield worn on the left 
arm, but with weapons in the right hand for resistance. ^ , 
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If a nationld church Is to bo maintained, about which doubts can be held only 
by the infidel and enthusiastic the only means left are by the clergy assuming 
that power, which it has been sl^wn belongs to them by the coiistituUon, in their 
corporate capacity ; in winch by having long ceased to appear, th^ have lost 
their general influence. While ^hat philosophy, which is the declared auS active 
enemy of all religion, has incorporated itself; and succeeded in attaining a po- 
sition, where it hafe placed its power upon that fulcpim, which whoever are in 
possession of are ensmled to move the world — the education of the people. Such 
signs of the times and others (in which the increasing influence of this philo- 
sophy appears, not confined as heretofore to the learned, but spreading among 
the people, relaxing their religious faith, and moral obligations, and bringing 
into danger our institutions) should remind the clergy, that they have not been, 
as a bo^, overlooked in the constitulion, but enabled to make an united effort 
for the preservation of the religion and virtue of the community. 

The church is now left to its unsupported exertions in thesle great causes ; and 
therefore, more especially called upon, to exercise its general functions in its 
lawfiil assembly, as the only mode of securing its existence, since all human pro- 
tection has been withdrawn from it. And in the maintenance of their inde- 
pendence which has been restored to them, the clergy will learn to use their own 
strength, which is the only source of all real security, personal, national, or of 
peculiar societies. We have slept long enough under the protection of test laws, 
and of a system of exclusion; that has been withdrawn, and our church will now 
receive a new and more decisive character, if we be true to the position which we 
really occupy in the country, and trust for our maintenance in it to our know- 
ledge, and a prudent exercise, of those laws which have secured such a blessing 
to this country and to the world, as a reformed Catholic church. 

This is the contitutional mode appointed, for the clergy exercising their sacred 
duty in a general body ; these are the human means provided for the maintenance 
of our church ; which however can be made effectual only by the care with 
which all its ministers and members conduct themselves, in their several stations, 
in the spirit of those terms in which the church daily seeks the continuance of 
the protection (now all that is extended over it) of the Creator and Preserver of 
all mankind ; “ that it may be so guided and governed by his good Spirit, that 
all who profess and call themselves Christians, may be led into the way of truth,' 
and hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness 
of life.”— Pp. 53—55. 

After these powerful and comprehensive remarks, we shall only 
observe, in reference to the present* state of things, that we most 
siiycerely hope that every attempt on the part of the ministry or 
legislature to commit further inroads on the Church, will be instantly 
met by a resolute declaration and exercise of the dormant rights of 
the Convocation. 

We have now analysed Mr. Towgood's work, and the public must 
judge between the parties. We shall only request the indulgence of 
the reader for one more paper on #this sul)ject, the great importance 
of which renders it necessary not altogether to abandon it, without 
some short summary of the state in which the argument is left. 

♦ 

THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER'S CHARGE. 

Mb. Editor, — An official publication of the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester's primary ©harge having been put forth, in which there is 
A very important omission, I send you the clause as it appeared 
in the Hampshire Chronicle of the 17 th of August last, that a docu- 
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ment of such interest may be placed upon mole durable vecord than 
the columns of a county paper. I have lonly to add, that I have 
received the assurance of a person of respectability, present on one 
occasion, of the accuracy of the report. 

November 23. Your obedietit servant, Clericus. 

Alluding to the vote which he had given in favour of the Roman 
Catholic Bill, his Lordship said, ‘ I must say one word on this sub- 
ject, opposed as I have been in opinion on its merits to many whom I 
reverence, honour, and respect. In a question of so much importance, 
I could follow the leading of no human authority ; I felt that my 
decision must be my own ; that my conclusion must be formed in the 
closet on my knees before God ! With these feelings I have taken 
my part, and can leave the result with confidence to Him, whose 
never-failing providence ordereth all things in heaven and in earth ; 
humbly hoping that it will tend to the advancement of his glory, the 
safety, honour, and welfare of our Sovereign Lord the King and his 
dominions.’ ” 

HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Hail to the Son of Man ! who came 
With man kind brotherhood to claim; 

To feel his want, his care, his pain, 

And teach by suflering to sustain ; 

To tread life’s darkest path, and show 
How safe the feeblest step may go, 

Propp’d by the statf God’s Word hath given. 

And guided by the Light of Heaven ! 

Hail to the Son of God Most High ! 

Who came for fallen man to die ; 

And pay, Heaven’s pitying giace to win, 

A boimdlcss price for boundless sin ! 

Star of Jacob ! yield thy ray ; 

Sun of Zion ! spread thy day : 

Son of Man ! thy mercy shew ; 

Son of God ! thy help bestow ! 

SL Abbs. R. P. 

— ♦ 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 

By analogous lleference to the Practice of other Nations. 

SWEARING BY NAMES OE HIGH RESPECT. 

Gen. ziv. 22. — ** And Abram said {p the Kipg of Sodom, I have lift up mine hand unto 
the Lord, the most high God, the possessor of heaven and earth, that I will not 
take,” &c. I 

Jeremiah xii. 16.—** And it shall come to pass, if they will diligently learn the ways of 
my people, to swear by my name,” &c. 

Matt. V. 36. — ** Neither shalt thou swear by thy head,” &c. 

The extraordinary custom in Ashantee, of swearing on the king's head, is 
still practised in Abyssinia. Mr. Salt relates, that in a passionate dispute 
between two chiefs, each having pleaded his cause with great warmth before the 
Ras, to confirm what they had advanced, tliey extended tlieir right nand, and 
pronounced tiiis, which is one of their most sacred oaths. — Bow^ch's Essay an 
the CusiomSy of Ashantee and Egypt. 
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SOCIETY FOJt-^^OTING 

The Parent Society has lately issued 
its Annual Repo^; preceded by tbc 
Bishop of LlandatT s excellent sermon 
at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Charity Schools, at St. l^aul's, and re- 
plete with the most interesting in- 
formation respecting the proceedings 
of the Society. Most of onr readers 
have, before this time, received the 
copy to which they are entitled as sub- 
scribing members. We recommend 
them to lose no time in making them- 
selves acquainted with its contents : 
while, for the benefit of those who are 
not subscribers, we subjoin the follow- 
ing extract, which cannot fail, we 
think, of eliciting an increase of con- 
tributions to the furtherance of its 
laudable designs : — 

“ The Society has again to perform 
the grateful task of announcing an 
augmentation in its annual receipts 
and expenditure, and a proportionate 
increase in its distribution of books. 
But the degree in which the Institu- 
tion has accomplished the great work 
for which it wtis formed, and the rate 
at which it is advancing towards the 
completion of its task, will be most 
distinctly shown by comparing the 
operations of the past y^ar with those 
not merely of the year immediately 
preceding it, but oi others removed 
from it by a considerable interval. 
Upon a comparison of the Audit Pa- 
per for the year 1829 with similar 
documents for the years 1809 and 
1819, a fair estimate maybe formed 
of the progress of the Society during 
the last twenty years. It appears 
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from tliese documents, tha]t ,afc tke 
first of these dates, namely, the Audit 
for 1 809, the annual expenditure of the 
Society amounteej to 17,910/. ; 

the number of Bibles distributed in the 
3 'car to 8,881, the number of Testa- 
ments to 18,730, the number of Books 
of Common Prayer to 20,876, the 
number of religious books to 20,867, 
and the number of tracts to 127,193. 

In 1819 the expenditm-e amounted 
to 52,084/. 8&\ 8a. ; the number of 
Bibles distributed to 31,756, the num- 
ber of Testaments to 53,635, the 
number of Books of Common Prayer 
to 87,885, the number of religious 
books to 76,203, and the number of 
tracts to 940,014. 

“In the year that lias just closed, 
the expenditure lias amounted to 
72,212/. 4s. 9(1.; the number of Bibles 
distributed to 60,668, the number of 
Testaments and Psalters to 79,164, 
the number of Books of Common 
Pra^'er to 151,702, the number of re- 
ligious books to 115,927, and the num- 
ber of tracts to 1,197,413. 

“ There can be no diftcrence of opi- 
nion respecting the inference to he 
drawn from these fact.s. They prove 
that there is an effective demand for 
the services of the Institution, and a 
general disposition to support it. And 
tlie Society must naturally be stimu- 
lated by thc.so circumstances to adopt 
every measure by which it may merit 
a continuance of the patronage wliich 
it now enjoys, and may be enabled to 
erform the great work in which it 
as embarked.’' 


CARDIFF SCHOOL FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF 

THE POOR. 

Fourteenth Annual Report 


It gives the Committee unmixed 
pleasure to report, that the School still 
enjeys the privilege of the noble and 
distinguish^ patronage which has al- 
ready advanced It fo its present high 
repute and uscftilness. cannot 

i^ithhold their sense of obligation to 
the Noble President (the Marquess of 


Bute) and his family, who not only 
contribute munificently to its funds, 
using every opportunity of showhljlff 
their bounty, but their President, in liS 
own person, condescends to take a 
part in labour of ,supevintendance 
with an alacrity and heartiness, which, 
if communicated to the Sui^serrbers 
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generally, would give an incalculable 
impulse to the School of exertion and 
diligence. 

Yout Committee have to notice, 
witli much gi'atitucle, the cordial man- 
ner in which the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese expressed his approbation of 
the principles of this Institution, and 
permitted them to record his name 
among the Vice-presidents, and most 
liberal Annual Subscribers. 

Your Committee have received a 
very flattering instance of the estima- 
tion in which the School is held, by 
a handsome donation of nine pounds, 
to be expended in Bibles, from the 
funds of a late voluntary association 
for the distribution of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

They consider the thanks of the 
Subscribers to be due to the Com- 
mittee of that Society generally, but 
especially to Mr. E. Bird, whose good 
will procured so large a jjortion of 
these funds for your benefit. 

But your Committee have been 
above measure gratified by an un- 
expected testimony of the worth of 
their undertaking, in a jircsent of a 
printed model of an Altar Screen, 
neatly framed, sent by Mr. Daniel 
Mathias, one of the late pupils of the 
School, accompanied by a most affec- 
tionate acknowledgment of the ma- 
nifold benefits he e\])erienced through 
the instrumentality of this Institution, 
and a desire to throw in his mite, 
and to tender this his frail otrering in 
testimony of the great v'ahic in which 
he holds the School.” Your Com- 
mittee also invite the attention of the 
Subscribers to the pleasing fact, that 
if they add the date of thq Institution 
to tlie usual age of the children, they 
will find, that they are receiving in 
this present token, only the first J'uits 
of that gratitude which the age of ex- 
perience will teach many more to feel 
and to publish. 

Your Committee state with gi’ati- 
tude to the subscribers that the Funds 
of the School are very fairly kept 
up, and adequate to the common items 
of expenditure ; but they regret that 
much remains to be done, to insure 
the full benefit of the spirited arrange- 
ments for the comforts of the master 
and children, and for the carrying on 
of the difierent works of industry 
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attached to the Girls* School. When 
the public is fiilly sensible of the be- 
nefit to be- derived, a strenuous and 
compl(jte effort mast be made to ex- 
tricate the School-house from its pre-^ 
sent incumbrances.* 

Your Committee are very sensible 
of the obligations they are under for 
the visits paid by several friends to 
the Schools, and most particularly by 
ladies, of whose constant but unpre- 
tending watchfulness over the best 
interests of the gills, they cannot trust 
themselves to express all their feelings, 
lest they should offend retiring deli- 
cacy. In the Boys’ School the master 
has had frequent cause of lamenting 
that discipline has been at a very low 
ebb, for want of a superior tribunal, 
which should have authority and be 
binding on' the children’s minds. A 
constant succession of visitors is the 
only thing wanting to double the ef- 
fect of this system of teaching, for the 
master and teachers arc parts of the 
machinery only ; the subseribers them- 
selves are the prime movers of the 
operation. 

Your Committee entreat you to take 
up, as a privilege, your responsibility 
in regard to the objects of your re- 
commendation. They would entreat 
their friends to consider themselves 
as fixtlua's and mothers in God, and 
the common faith, to those whom they 
place here, and not lose sight of them 
and their conduct, till they have taken 
upon themselves the management of 
their actions. I’he number of chil- 
dren remains the same as at the last 
meeting. There aro at present 105 
boys and sixty-three girls. There liave 
been many clianges among the boys. 
Many teachers have left the School, 
wdiose places are supplied by boys of 
considerable promise; some have left 
under circumstances not very favour- 
able their credit, hut your Com- 
mittee arc pleased with reporting that 
they have taken cheerfully to hard and 
laborious callings, and that even those 
boys, who '^re irregular in conform- 
ing to the strict order of the School, 
prove themselves still very muqji more 
tractable than the other unfortunates, ^ 
whose friends have not availed them- 
selves of this opportunity of training 
them. This circumstance appeara*to 
them to sliovv, tli^ wh^n once chil- 
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dreii are trained in t]\is syctem, al- 
<lv)\igh they may resist fur a tin\e, 
and even break loose, tlie mark of 
reduction to civilized habits wUl never 
be entirely defaced. Your Committee 
conclude, with reCiinding you of that 
scriptural pledge of the final good 
result of your charitable endeavours: — 
‘‘ So shall my word be that gocth out 
of my mouth, it shall not return unto 
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Meeting on the 4th of November, 
1829, at St. Martin's Vestry-room. 
Schools received into Union, at Ban- 
sted, Surrey; K. Bridgford, Notts; 
Brockenhurst, Hants; Chingford, Es- 
sex ; Church Kirk, Lancashire ; Droit- 
wich, Worcestershire ; Elton, Hants ; 
Hampreston, Dorset ; Kilmington, So- 
merset ; Merton, Oxon ; Kilburn, 
Middlesex; N. Lydbury, Salop; New- 
ton, Lancashire ; St. Peter’s, Oxford ; 
Pattingham, Worcestershire ; Pem- 
bury, Kent ; Salford, Laneashire ; 
Stannington, Yorkshire ; Stoke-in- 


me void ; but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it.” 
Receipts ^*192 6 4 

Disbursements . . 127 7 10-J 

By Balance , . M 18 

£\^2 G 
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Leignhcad, Devon ; Tenby, Pem- 
broke; Ticchurst, Sussex ; and Wal- 
ton-on-the-Hill, Surrey, 

O RANTS — Hampreston, 50/.; Droit- 
wich, 100/. ; Stoke-in-Leignhead, 40/. ; 
Bewdley, 70/. ; Gloucester, 50/.; Pem- 
broke, 20/. ; Merton, 20/. ; Stanning- 
ton, 50/. ; Church Kirk, 70/. ; 'J'ice- 
hurst, 75/. ; Salford, 75/. ; Kilburn, 
20/. ; G. Budworth, Cheshire, 20/, ; 
Bury, Lancashire, 100/. ; Shepton 
Mallet, Somerset, 20/. ; llaslingHeld, 
Cambridgeshire, 20/. ; and St. George's 
Leicester, 100/. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic. — The trial before a Spe- 
cial Commission at ('ork, for the con- 
spiracy at Doncraile to murder three 
private gentlemen, has ended in a 
maimer not very favourable to the 
future tranquillity of Ireland. Gf the 
four persons arraigned, one was ac- 
quitted without much discussion, and 
the remaining three have been re- 
spited, in consequence of one juror 
persisting in a verdict of acquittai 
against the judgment of his eleven 
brethren. The alleged ground*^ of his 
refusal to coincide with them, was the 
self-acknowledged bad character of the 
principal witnesses for the crown, who, 
being themselves accessories and ap- 
provers of the consi3iracy, are, of 
course,* deeply implicated in the crime. 

• Another topic of agitation has been 
started in the sister kingdom. The 
P9pisli faction, finding themselves suc- 
cessful in their former undertakings, 


no matter how audacious they might 
be, now claim the independence of 
’ Ireland, and arc jireparing a new as- 
sociation to promote that ohjeet; nor 
can their claims excite astonishmenl, 
since, when was ambition satisfied by 
obtaining its aim? another object never 
fails to arise, apjiarcntly more desirable. 
The priests and agitators of Ireland, 
havi?ig overthrown the Constitution of 
the «jmpire with so much ease, that 
they are themselves surprised at what 
they have done, may readily believe 
that they shall with equal ease take 
a portion of it from its intimidated 
rulers. Those who arc observers of 
the ways of Providence must often 
have noticed that, from the very ad- 
vantages expected to arise from sin, 
and which have tempted the com- 
mission of it, He has, by a retributive 
justice, caused the punishment to 
arise. We do not indulge in prophetic 
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dreams ; but knowing that heavy na- 
tional guilt has been incuiTod, we 
cannot do other than expect heavy 
national chastisement; and appear- 
ances certainly warrant the supposition 
that Ireland, the tranqiiillization of 
which was made an excuse for open 
disobedience to the revealed will of 
God, may become, in his hands, the 
means of teaching tlie country that 
it would have been better to have ad- 
hered teiiacioxisly to his commands, 
and abstained from the slightest union 
with idolaters. The disruption between 
the Protestants and Papists has been 
widened instead of diminished: in our 
day, as in St. Paul’s, the question may 
be asked, “ What fellowship hath light 
with darkness?” 

France. — A slight change is about 
to take place in the French Cabinet. 
1\1. de la llourdonnayc, a peifton who, 
from his ultra-royalism, is extremely 
<d)iioxious to the ])arty opposed to 
Government, and who, from his ge- 
neral warmth of language and mamuT, 
as well as from the extravagant pro- 
jects he is continually suggesting, Avas 
not very useful to his own, will retire. 
Tie was very averse to the appointment 
of J^rinee Polignac to tlie Jhesidency 
of the Chuneil, and insisted that either 
himself or the Prince must give up 
otliee. Such being tln^ case, and it 
bi ing impossible to foim a Cabinet on 
M. (Ic la Jhnirdonnaye’s principles, 
added to the eonvielion that it would 
be worse than useless if formed, the 
deeisioji was easily taken. It does not 
ap])ear that his resignation will be 
followed by any others, though it has 
been rumoured that M. Maiigin, Chief 
of the Police, and General de JJour- 
inont, the Minister of War, a very 
clover, but an unpopular man, will not 
remain long after him. 'J'hescvn*- 
signations will tend to strengtlien^thc 
ministry; for even the virulence of 
faction has not ventured to asperse the 
lionour or abilities of Prince Polignac ; 
and should he be joined by colleagues 
less decidedly pledged to extravagant 
principles, he will probably be able to 
command the Chambers; a circum- 
stance obviously impossible while M. 
de la J5ourdonnaye continues a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. These changes, 
are unimportant to Great Britain, ex- 


cept in yie respect; the pa,rty of which 
Prince Polignac is the leader, is pledged 
to preserve the peace of Jhuo])e, and 
to cultivate in every honourable man- 
ner a good understanding between tliCv 
two countries; in miy other manner/ 
Britons will not require it. 'Ihe liberals 
who were in office before them were 
eager for war, and decidedly hostile in 
spirit to England; and as war would be 
equally impolitic in cither nation, it is, 
tlu‘refore, for their mutual interest that 
ministers, who will sedulously endea- 
vour to pres(‘rve peace, should have 
power in France. 

Russia and Turkey. — The negotia- 
tions continue between the govern- 
ments of these countries; but, of course, 
every question that arises is settled as 
the Emperor Nicholas desires. The 
Sultan is endeavouring to raise tin; 
first instalment, in which, from the 
exhausted state, not merely of his 
treasury, but als«) of his whole do- 
minions, he experiences serious dilfi- 
cullies, and will probably be obliged to 
have recourse to a foreign loan. He 
has recovered in a great measure from 
the dejection into which he was thrown 
by his unexpected reverses, and has 
resumed tlie training of his troojis, 
reviewing them almost daily, as he 
still ])erseveres in his resolution to 
place his military force' on an imposing 
footing ; and his subjects positively 
affirm, that, with his great (‘iiergy and 
remarkable genius for finding resources, 
he will soon emerge from his present 
disagreeabh' situation, and again place 
his empire in a rcspc'ctable rank. But 
it is now too late ; the internal weak- 
ness of the Turkish cmjiire has been 
too fully developed for it ever to re- 
sume that place among the European 
stales, which it has hitherto occupied. 
The want of. fidelity exhibited by the 
Pachas, in their slowness or refusal to 
attend^the summons of their master, is 
a sufheient proof that, at homo, his 
authority is little regarded, and his 
displeasure little dreaded, which could 
not be the case if his officers considered 
he had power to enforce his commands; 
and a government that canno^niake 
itself obeyed and respected at home, 
must never hope to have weight witli * 
foreign powers; whilst the loss of the 
principalities coded to Russia, for tlfe 
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Porte can never hope to regain them, — 
the restoration of Greece to flidepen- 
dence, — and the apparently rapidly ap- 
proaching separation of Egypt, reduce 
|?oth the power and dominions cri' Mah- 
moud within a vej^*y limited compass, 
aiid consign him to the rank of a se- 
condary power. General Diehi t sch does 
not make any preparation for leaving 
Adrianople, and it is expected will 
remain there till at least one instal- 
ment has been paid; in other parts of 
the Turkish territories partial evacua- 
tions have been made by the Russian 
troops. But the Emperor, though he 
makes peace, still continues his pre- 
parations for war, as if apprehensive 
tliat some contingency may arise to 
occasion a renewal of hostilities ; per- 
haps doubtful, from the nature of the 
Sultan’s employment, that he intends 
to renew tlie war as soon as the in- 
vading army is completely withdrawm. 
The equipment of vessels is also going 


on with great rapidity in the Euxinc: 
to insure the free trade of this Sea, has 
ever been a matter of the first impor- 
tance to the Russian government, as 
by it on extensive communication with 
the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, tending to improve both the 
commerce and civilization of Russia, 
can be maintained. 

Greece is gradually consolidatihg 
into a settled and civilized country; 
its boundaries are to bo fixed by the 
three kingdoms participant to the treaty 
of London, and it is resolved to change 
the republic into a monarchy; it is 
generally expected that a King will be 
selected before tlie commencement of 
the ensuing year. No surmise has 
been yet formed as to who is fixed 
upon to be raised to the crown; 
but it is arranged that it shall not 
be Count Capo dTstria, who has left 
Greece, and is now on his journey to 
Russia. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 




NEW CHURCIIEy. 

The following Churches have been consecrated : — 

Birmingham, St. Thomas, at Holloway Head, by the Bishop of the Diocese. 
Liverpool, the Chapel of the School for the Blind, to be called “ The Chapel of the 
Virgin Mary,” by the Bishop of the Diocese, who preached on the occasion for the 
benefit of the Charity. 

The following New Chuichcs have been opened for divine service : — 

Clapham, St. James, Park Hill. This is an elegant building, of the Gothic order, 
and capable of containing 1500 persons. 

CROs.siiAND, near Hiiddorsfield. 

. Doncaster, Christ Church. 


The Chapel of St. John’s Hospital, Lichfield, which was repaired and repewed at the 
expense of the Rev. Chancellor Law, on his being appointed Master, has lately been 
enlarged, so as to accommodate 250 additional persons ; and the expense, which exceeded 
COO/,, \\Vi& been entirely defrayed by the liberality of the llev. Chancellor himself. 

The alterations lately ««nade in the Church of Shoreham, have not only added much to 
the beauty of that venerable building, but alTord upwards of 400 additional free sittings. 
The first stone of a new steeple to the Parish Church of Walton-on>thc-Hil] has been 
laid by the Vicitr. 
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CLERICAL APP0INTM3NTS. 

Name, /Appointment, 

Bayly, W. G Head Mastership of Midhur^t School. 


Braham, W. H. S Chapl. to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex. 

Fancourt, W. L. D.D, . Chapl. to the Borough Gaol of Leicester. ^ 

Rashleigh, G. Gumming . Fell, of Winchester Coll. 

Simpson, John Holt . . Chapl. to llis Majesty*s Government in St. Michael’s and the 
Azore Islands. 


Name. 


Berens, Edward. 


PREFERMENTS. 

County, Diocese, 


Preferment, 

J Engleficld, R. 

I and Shrivenham, V. > Berks 

with Longcolt, C. ) 


BouUbee, R. Moore 
Bradstock, R. T. , 


^ to Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Salisbury 
^ Eleham, R. Kent 

^ to Barnwell, 11. 


Sarum 


Patron. 
R.P.W.Benyon, Esq. 
The King 


} 


Briggs, John . 


Broadley, Robert 


its, R. 
y, R. >Su 

e, R. y 

d, R. 7 
J, R. I 
>rt, R. J 


Thelbridge, R 

S Soutlimcre, 11. 
to Greeting, All Saints, R, 

St. Mary, 

St. Clave, 

f Cattistock, R. 

)and Melbury, Osmond, 

\ — — Sampfordj 

( to hold hy disp, Biidport, 

Curzon, lion. Alfred Norton-by-TwycrOi>s, R 

Dalton, John ....-[ cifeUbamT'c. 

Erskine, lion. 11. D. { ““"eUhMartio.V, _ 
Franklin, J. F. .. New Buckenham, C, Norfolk 
Frere, Edward.... Filningham, R. Suftblk 

r Prob. in Cath. Ch. of St. Paul 
Goddard, W.S. D.D. ^ and Bepton, R, Sussex 

t to Pieb. in Cath. Ch. of Salisbury 


Bishop of Salisbury 

F Merton C. Oxf. pres. 
Northam.Peterboro* Lord Montague 
Devon Exeter W.W.Woodward, Esq. 
Norfolk ' 


I 


Norwich Eton Coll. 


Dorset Bristol 


P. Broadley, Esq. 
Earl of Ilchester 

Leicester Lincoln Lord Chancellor 

} S«r.cy Windiest. ( P-Weyvill, 
f X Esq. a minor 


.} 


Griffith, G. Llanduynydd, P. G. 


r Irstcad, R. 

* ■ * f with Barton Turf, V. 
Sulgrave, V. 


Gunn, John 
Harding, William . . 

Havergal, W. H. .. Astley, R. 

^ Godstone, V, 

i . V Holy T. riyity , iv. ^ 

t. to Archd. of Winchester 
Ashreigny, R. 
Llangwinor, C. 


Hoare, C. James .v Holy Irmity, R.'^'k J 

f tn ArrVifl- iif VVinrVip.tstpr * 


Leicester Lincoln Lord Chancellor 

Norwich Parishioners 
Norwich Rt. Hon. J. H. Frere 
Bishop of London 
Chicliest. W. S. Poyntz, Esq. 

Bishop of Salisbury 

K Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Norwich 
Northam. Peterboro* Rev. W. Harding 
W orcester W orcester 


I Surrey 


rMrs.M.H.Cookes, 
( <5*G.Maquay, Esq. 


Johnson, George 
Llewellen, W. . . 


Mackercth, C. 
Masaingherd, II. 


‘ Middleton, V. 


and Old Byland, C. 

Upton All Saints, V. 
Maude^ J. Barnabas Monk Sherborne, V. 
Neville, Strickland E. Houghion-in-thc-Hole, V. 
n f Ghurstow, V. 

Pott, Francis Kingsb.idge, V. 

Senklcr, E. John . . Barmer, C. 


! 




Windiest. II. Iloare, Esq. 

Bp. of Winchester 
Deyon Exeter Rev, G. Johnson 
Glamorg. Llandaff Lord Vernon 

r Archd. Wrangham, 

N. York York i Rev. A. Cayley, 
w. lorK xom oaj Dr. X. Smith 

G. Wombwell, Esq, 
Lincoln Lincoln Sir W. Tngleby, Bt. 
Hants Winchest. Queen’s Ooll. Oxf. 
Norfolk Norwich Marq.Cholmondeley 

Exeter Lord Chancellor 


Devon 

Norfolk 


Norwich T. Kerslake,* E^lj. 
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Name\\ Prefend^ent, County, 

^ Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Ely 
i and Chancell, of Diocese of Ely 

JotaH,. J - 

f Littlcbury, since. R. Essex 

"••w . '"^oBexwell, R. Norfolk 

Spencer, Houghton . Crimplesham, P. C. Norfolk 
Thomas, Horatio J. Llantwd Vaird, C. Glamorg. 
Turner, J. Fisher , . Exeter, St.MaryMajor,R. Devon 


Diocese, 


Ely 

London 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Llandaff 

Exeter 


Patrm. 


^.Bishop of Ely 


Williams, E. H. G. Rushall, R. 
Yorke, •••• Shenfield, R. 


Wilts 

Essex 


Bishop of Ely 
D. & C. of Gloucest. 

D. & C. of Exeter , 
Ward, of New & Mer- 
ton Colls. & Princ. of 
Brasenn. for a Schol. on 
Jackson\s Foundation 
at Merton Coll. 

London Countess de Grey 


Salisb.< ] 

li 


Ileathcote, Gilbert 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Fenton, Thomas . . Beyton, R. , Suffolk Norwich 

Grimes, G. Dixwell Enibleton, V. Nortlimn. Durham 

- Archd. of Winchester 
i and Fell, of Winchester Coll. 

1 and Treasurer of Cath. Ch. of Wells 
< and Andover, \ 

I tvUh Foscott, C. f w » X i 

/ and Hursley, V. / > 

^wUh Ottorbourne, C. } ) 

Lowe, J. Jackson , . Fletton, R. Hunts Lincoln 

Nash. Samuel .. j { 

Raynor, John • . • • Tamerton Foliott, V. Devon Exeter 

Kenshaw, S Il'llll’st’NUh’ 

Reynell, Charles . • Steeple Morden, V. Camb. Ely 

Roughsedge, R. H. . Liverpool, St. Peter, 2d R. Lancas. Chester 


Lord Chancellor 
Merton Coll. Oxf. 
Bp. of Winchester 

Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Winchester Coll. 

SirW.Healhcote, Bt. 

Earl of Carysfoot 
C. D. Lee, Esq. 

G. F. Stratton, Esq. 
Lord Chancellor 

Corp. of Liverpool 

New Coll. Oxf. 
Corp. of Liverpool 


Name. Residence or Appointment, 

Bew, Dr. Havant 

Crowe, Henry Huish 

Dandridge, John Strange, jun. . . Rettendon 

Nealds, Charles Rydc 

Nicholas, George, LL,D Master of Ealing School 

Peshall, Edward William 

r Senior Chapl. to the Hon. E. I. Com- 
Thomason, Thomas T. ^ P^ny, at Mauritius, on his return to 

C England 

Watkins, T. • • • Pennoyre 


County. 

Hants. 

Wilts. 

Essex 
I. ofW^ight 


Brecon 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 


The nomination of thq Rev. George 
Riggs, M. A. of Queen’s Coll, to be Public 
Examiner In DiscipUnis Mathematicis et 
P/iysfci^,haB been approved in Convo- 
cation.. 

* Tho Rev. Peter Hansell, M. A. Schr^ii. 
q| University Coll, on Sir Simon Bennet's 
Peauckdtalon, has been elected Fellow on 
'the» sam^foundatioD. 

s 


Edward Hulse, Esq. Gentleman Com- 
moner of Christ Church ; Brooke William 
Robert Boothby, Esq. Student of Christ 
Church; and Francis Knyvett Leighton, 
Esq. Demy of Magdalen ; have been elected 
Fellows of All Souls’ Coll. 

Mr. Clement Madeley Newbold, B. A* 
of Brasennose Coll, has been elected Pel* 
low of that Society. 






